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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JULY 19S7 

2nd. A Bill proposing s chsnga In tba law relating to property zl^ti of 
converts met with strong opposition in the Mysore OonnoU. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress President, hid three honrs* dlsonision 
with Mahatma Oaodhl at Sbeogaon village on the oonatitntiooal deadlook and 
the Congress attitude towards the question of offioo aooeptanoe. 

A demand for Immediate and unconditional release of detenns and poUtloal 
prisoners was made at a crowded publio meeting held at Caloutta Albert Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. Sarat Chandra wse. Speaker after speaker 
condemned the ^^reactionary" statements of the Chief Minister regarding release 
of politioal prisoners and detenus and the meeting nnanlmonal/ passed a 
resolution expressing its complete want of oonfidenoe In the Chief Minister and 
his Cabinet, 

3rd. References In a booh to the Prophet of Islam wore alleged to be the provocation 
for a knife attack on a Punjab loader. 

Mr. M. N. Roy addressed an ope i letter to Mahatma Qandhi regarding the 

8 resent constitutional deadlock appealing to the Mahatma to advise the Working 
dmmittee to decide in favour of Congressmen accepting Oflioe for the purpose 
of carrying oat tho Congress resoiation passoi at Fsizpor. 

4th. Death occurred of Sir Sorabjl Poohkhanwala, Managing Dlreotor of the Central 
Bank of India after prolonged illness. 

Discussions among leaders on the question of oflioe socoptanoe oontinned at 
Wardha on the eve of the Congress Working Committee meeting. 

5th. The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha for Its most momentons 
session in recent years— to take a decision on the oflioe Issue and dispersed 
without oemiog to any decision. 

The editor of Advance sentenced in Caloutta to six months* imprisonment sad 
a fine of Rs. 600 on a charge of sedition. 

7tli. In the Punjab Assembly, the Premier replied to the oharget made against 
the police, namely, that the department was steeped in oorruptlon and bribery. 

The news that the Congress Working Committee had passed a rosolatlon 
allowing Congressmen to form ministries was received with satislaetlon all over 
the country. 

8th. The Burma Chamber of Commeroe, commandog on the report of the Banna 
University Act Inquiry Committee, considered that the oonatry’s one onlversity 
(Rangoon) was not enough for Burma. 

8th. Mr. N. R Sarkar, Finance Minister, Goveromsnt of Bengal, at a Flahermeo'e 
Conference at Cbandpur, advised fishermen to organise and oondoot their industry 
on modem and soientifio lines. 

10th. *Aoeeptanoe of oflke does not mean by an tela aooeptanoe of the aiave 
donstitation. It means fight against the coming of Vederatfon by all means In 
our oowsr, Inside as well as outside the Lsgislatuee. We have takn a new 
Btep involving new responsibilities and some risk. But If we are true to our 
obteclives and are ever vigilant we ■hall overoome thme rieka and gain atrenath 
and power from this step also. Eternal vigilanoe la the prioe of lioerty**.— This 
inapfring passage ooours in a lengthy statement i m ned by PreeMpat Jawaharlal 

1 



a XHE nnHANSAKHUiL BEGI8IIB [ 10 mr 8^- 

IMra on hlf retarn from Wirdlin oxbortiog tho peoplo of Indifi to loyallj 
abMo by tho Wirdhi deoiiioii. 

*Conditlont in the Preeidenoy of Bombay are peculiar* We hare perhapi aa 
*fL proTinoe, bat we have no eiogle party haTlng 

majority. Even the Ooagreae, though the largest single party in the Hoose, 
hoe not got a pledged minority of members elect^ on Its ticket, but the question 
remnp whether the non^Gongreea majority will be able to combioe together 
mer ope banner foraetting all their petty differencee anon and concentrating 
their minds on one thing and one thing alone, namely, to do their very best under 
^ drouratances — In toese words Sir D. B. Cooper, the Chief Minister of the 
Bomw OoTernment, inangurating the Oonstitationlsts* Conference called upon 
non*i)ongre88 legislators to form a nutted front against tho Congress Party. 

12tt. Ihe ne<M for a separate organisation for the Depressed Classes was stressed 
by Mr. Jagjivan Bam M. L. A. when be addressed the Bihar Depressed Classes 
Conference at Oopalganj. 

**P^it PMt aocejpted the U. P. Gavernor’s Invitation to form a Ministry and 
agreed to submit a list of names of Ministers on the l6th Instant when, the 
new Oovemment took oharge." 

to-d^^ Cabinet resigned in Orissa. The C. P. Congress Ministers assumed office 

Impo^nt ohanges In the teaching cadre of Dacca University were referred to 
oy the Yioe-Ghanoellor in hie address at the annual convocatiun of the university. 
Gongrese Ministers in Madras and the C. P. took the oaths of office. 

IM. M. A. Zaiw, M. L. A. and three other labour spokesmen were sentenced to 
Mriding at a *fute ^ilT^*^ leonment each by a Berampore magistrate on a charge 

Writing in ^Harijan* nnder the caption : ‘'Congresa Ministers,” Mabatma Gandhi 
said : This office Moeptanoe is not intended to work the Aot anyhow. In the 
prosecution by the ^n^ess of its goal of Complete Independence, it is a serioni 
attempt on me one hand to avoid a bloody revolution and on the other hand, to 
avoid mass Oiva DiaoMience on a scale hitherto unattemptod.” He observes that 
m Government of India Aot is uuiversatly regarded as wholly unsatisfactory for 
tehieviog India s freedom. But it Is possible to replace the rule of the sword by 
the rule of the majority. He declares that the Congress objective can eaaily be 
achieved lawfully neing the Aot iu a manner not expected by them (the framere) 
and by refraining from using it In the way intended by them. 

Bombay Congress Party, agreed to form a 
Ministry, and submitted six out of the aeveu names. The (Governor accepted the 
jaine and from Monday next onwarde the governance of the Province came in 
the bands of tried X^ngreesmen in so far ae power lay in the hande of eleot^ 
repreaentauvea. 

Nearly 800 persona wars ri 
seriourly iniured as a result 
East India Bailway at about 
Li^ra lEkpresa wu involTSd 
Bihti itation. 


(ported to have been killed ontrigbt and many otheri 
of a aerioof derailment near Bihta station on the 
3*90 this morning. The disaster wherein I8 Down 
Wii reported to have ooonrred at a plaoo west of 


,MlBlit 7 In Bengal for ita failore to seonre 
the iimnodiato and nnoonditioniJ rdoase of detenua and politioal prisonere, was 

OMotttta Albert HaU imder 

the preaideiioy of Mr. Barst Ghaudra Boeo. 


^OovwiuMt of ^ ^ PMmA jtoUtloal priaonera ooavlotod nnder 

leottoni ISA A, I* P. CL and lOB Or. P. CL ana withdrawing oaset aaainat those 
y itfer^C toa^ lif tiag toeUn on .nob aaaooiimlma whiob had boon 



-UmrWJ CBB0NK3LB OP mmS I 

„ OtniV protMti wm noerM at a poblio aiaaHgf kald al^ Xawa Hall, 
agjtioBt the reoeat objeo tiooahle anenmoet of £ord fiidM Powdl Ofrioit 
the ohanoter of the Indian peqple. Mr. & a Boae, Barnit-Law pntfM om the 
meeting whioh was attended by a large nnmber of men. 

23i^ Stiniling "developments took pliM in the politioi of the Muslim LoMno in 
U. P. Three of its members in mr U. P. Assembly In the oonrse of aFress 
statement, denonnoed the aottvities of the Leagne, seoeded from the Party aad 
loinM the Congress Party . after signing its pledge. Three other Indepmont 
Mnslims also joined the Congress Party in the U. P. Assembly, thos bringing its 
strength to .141. 

By the order of the Congress Ministry the Maharashtra leader, Mr. B. M. Ba p at, 
was released from Hindalga Jail where he had boon undergoing rigorous imprison* 
ment since December 1931. 

24ih. Mr. Fazlal Huq, Premier of Bengal stressed the important part whioh libra- 
ries could play in spreading education among the masses, when he presided at the 
All-Bengal Library Conference at Calontta. 

Altogether 187 terrorist prisoners in the Andamans went on hunger-strike from 
to-day. About 250 terrorist convicts in the Andamans sometime ago sent a petition 
to the Government of India requesting that throughout the whole of British India, 
(1) ail detenus, State prisoners and convicted political prisoners be released ; 
(3) all repressive laws be repealed and all orders of internment be withdrawn ; 
(3) all political prisoners at present in the Andamans be retnrned to India and no 
more sent to the Andamans ; (4) all political oonviots be treated as *B' oloss 
prisoners. 

28ih. Mr. M. A. Jinnah. President of the Moslem LesgoSb Issned a statement 
nrging the need of Hindu-Moslem nnity. 

In the "Harijan". Mahatma Oandhi explained the ^^fundamental difference between 
the old order ana the new order.'* Whereas formerly the Ministers were 
amenable to the control of tho Government, now they are under the 
control of the Congress. They are responsible to the Congress." He said 
that ''the Ministers have a whip hand so long as they act within the fonr-oornara 
of the Act” and that ^enables them to oonsolidate the power of the Coagreee, 
that is the people.” Qandhiji called the attention of every Congressmen to tbsse 
facts and said : "For an effective use of this power people hare to give hearty 
oo-operation to the Congress and its ministers. If the latter do wrong or nwleot 
duty, it is open to any person to complain to the Seoreta^ of tho A. L 0. 0. 
and seek redress. But no one may take the Law into bis ownwnds." 

29lli. Mr. Eamath, x. o. s., Resident Sub-Divisional Officer of Narsingpur, realgBad 
the Presidentship of the District Boy Scout Association as a* protest againat the 
remarks made against India's nationiU character by Lord Badon-rowell, Cnlef Soodt 

Strong disapproval of inflaming communal feelings and a stem warning that aneh 
activities will be dealt with promptly were contained in the firat oommoniqne issued 
by the new Bombay Oovernmeot 

80th. The death announced of the Moslem educationist. Sir Syad Boia Masood. 

A larga number of terrorist oonviots in the Andamaus went on hnoger-ftrikt 
following the r^ection of their petition in which they asade aavaiil damaiida» 

other organisation except the Indian National Congreaa oaa apeak on behalf of 
8 orores Mnsaimans. The Indian National Congress hie oome to be the united 
anti-Imperialiet front of Hindns, Mnslims, and other important and non-lmportimt 
minorities of this oonntry. And no amount of mnd-throwing by Libeiala ud 
Mnttio ^ffieagners and Mahasabbaites can snatch from it Its great repreaeatattvi 
oharaoter.**— Thus declared Sir Syed Waslr Haeaa. ez-GUerjodge of Lnoknoir 
(2iief Coart, addreulng a huge meeting of Bareilly oitisens. 

SliL The IT. P. Premier aononooed meaaotes for the relief of peaeaatiy pendfaif flii 
reenlts of a fnller investigation by a oommittoa to be appointed ahortiy. 



IHI mPIlH AHHUAL BEOJSUB [SI 

Ska p. FJ jUMvUj thnNifh aa idJonnaMot aoCIoii dlaouMd oartiln aU^ooi 
f^lvdfBf thf iMMt ikotiSn at Blla^. 

**Frob{bftioB wfU naala a Ur erj^ If <ha Coagreaa la lo eooat fha eoal in a 
ttiltM ^ tta Srat claat aatloBal inportaaoe. Tlie lota of roftaao ia oalp apparaat 
I pot tala prohlUtloo In iha forefroot baoanae Ita reiiitt la inaiadiata. Congraaa- 
aaa aad aapaoially wonaDt kafa bled for it. National prealUa will riaa In a 
aanaar K aanaot m aaj aiogla act that I oaa ooBoaiTe, and fna otbar fl?a Fro- 
▼Inoaa ara highly Iftaly to ftulow tba Sis. Tba Mualiiii oon-Ooiareaa Prima Mlnla* 
aqiiallj iatarMted la aaeing India aobar than dm^'* wrota Hahatma 
Oandhi in tba **tikriian**. 

Baaaotaaot wm axpreeaed at a pnbllo neating bald at the Oalontta Town Ball 
*|t tba lam of ordara onder tba Pablio Saonrity Aot on 106 Jnta mill worlwra of 
Bonatl, Booghly, Inolodidg 14 women and tba placing of a ban ondar Seo. 144 Or. 
P. 0. OB Mr. A. M. A. Zaman, M. L. A. The meeting called upon the alactad 
mmbata of tba Bengal LeglalatiTe Aaaembly to rafaae tba granta in raapeot to 
Labour aakad for hj tba Tinaboa Miniater in the Bengal Bndgat. 


AUGUST 1937 

lat Ptaaldlng at tba anmial maeting of the Marwari Aaaooiation, Calonttai Hr. BaiJ- 
natii Bajonai H. L. A. oritioiaed the recent Indo-Japanese trade argument 

A raaolntion protaaCing againat the Pdeatina propoaala waa paaaed at a meeting 
of Hoalama ii Oalontta. 

*Tba fnllaat aiploitation of onltiyabla waste, along with tbe eatabliabmant of 
cottage and otbar iodnatriaa, email and big, will aolva the aoonomic problem of the 
eoon^/’ aaid the Bon’bla Hr. T. V. Oirl, Miniater for Labour and Jndnatriei, 
while opening the All India Khadi and Swadesbi Eihibition held at Salem, 

An appeal for mobiliaing pnblio opinion againat tbe preaent Miniatry in Bengal 
waa maao by dlSerant apaaiara at a publio meeting held at Beadon Square in 
obaeranoe of the Oongraio Miniatry Day. 

Sad. Mr. M. A. Jinnah replied to Mr. Rajendra Prasad’s latest atatement on tbe 
qnaatlon of fottlamant of tbe oonunanal iaastto. 

An adjonnimint motion designed to direct attention to a Praia order probibiting 
raferanoaa to *jDatono Day” waa defeated in tbe Bengal Council and talked out in 
tb# Aiaembly. 

An adjonmment motion to dlsonaa tbe Palestine Report in tba U. F. Assembly 
wee diadJowad. 

Pandit OoTind Ballabb Pant, tbe U. P. Premier, outlined tbe Congreis Mioiatry'i 
programme In tba Aaaembly. 

Uproarlons aoenea marked tbe interpellation boar in tba Bengal Legialatl?a 
Aiaambly wban short notioe questions tabled by tba Coiigrcsa Party regarding 
* bnnger-atrlka in the Aodamana were answered. 

Dr. BablnManatb Tigore penonally read a special meatage at the Galontta Town 
Ball Heating spaoially oonyaned to expreee Calcotta oitizens’ sense* of alarm and 
gTBfa ooooarn at tba news of tbe bunger-itrike by political prisoners In the 
Andamnna. 

Strong oondemnation of the ban on nawepapers to publisb information abont 
tbi Dotinn Diqr waa^anprooMd in the Bengal Legitlatira Oonnoil. 

Sid. Iha U. P. Omgrem Hfaiiatry's programme waa diaooaaad in tba U. ?• Aaiem- 
bly and its Mafoom* painted cnl by a nnmbar of tbe Oppoeitiott. 

dih. Hia Inallanoj tba Yk&tCf gnmtad an intarriaw to Mahatma Sandhi at New 
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Th« OoQgrat motion for adjoammont of tho Booftf XmgitliiliYO AmmXtf to 
dfOOQM tho Aodamaat hoiigor-ttriko wia loot by 100 m 75 fOtm»‘ 

Tho lioam Mioistry loorod thoir flrot oiotory In tho proflaoial A o oi mb ly by 
dofottiny to odjonromont motion drowlng ottontion to 0 hnoior-otriio in oonnoiioii 
with 0 Jook-OQt in n motoh footory. i 

At 0 Stifo Durbar In tho Audlonoo foM of tho City FOlooo at Uwar, tho Afoni 
to tho Oo?enior«Qenoral in Rojputana formally annonnood tho oolootion and rooof* 
nitkm of the inooioion of Ihaknr TOj Singh c» Thana to tho Alwar godL 

Death oooorred of tho eminent oehdlar Dr. X!. P. JayaewaL 

6tk. The Aaaam Aaaembly held a full droaa debate on tho merito and demorlta of 
the *liae ayotem" aa applicable to immigranta. 

•th. The Aaaam Aaaambly dioouaaed the Aaaam llnniolpal (Amendment Bill) Intro- 
dnoed by Mr. J. K. fiarua. 

A opirited anpeal to indoatrialiata to better the lot of labonrero waa made at a 
Calcutta meeting. 

The Gawnpore milla atrike took aa ugly turn when aereral oolleemon woM 
loiared by atoneo thrown by rowdiea ana a police officer had to fire a ahot la 
aelf-defenoe. 

An adjonmment motion mored in the Bengal Aaacmbly to dlaonaa the altnation 
miaiiy out of the honger-atrike by political priaonero in tho Andamaaa, waa 

rth. Moalem atndenta in Calcutta paaaed a reaolution oiproaaing oonfldonoe In tho 
Bengal Cabinet. 

Orderi paaaed by the Bihar Miniatry for the releaae of all poHtioal priaonore 
and remoral of reatrictiona on the eaterneea and intemeea, inoludlog thoao 
reatrained under the criminal tribea aot. 

**Wbile the aix Provincea where Congreaamen are in office are eying with one 
another in releaaing political priaonera, withdrawing reproaeifo meaanreo and la 
▼arioua other waja embarking upon a popular policy, unhappy Bengal preeeoto 
a moat aorry ana humiliating apeotacle, ' aaid Bir P. 0. Ray in a ommant 
on the aituation ariaing out of the honger-atrike of political prlaonera in tho 
Andamana. 

Public reaentment due to the refnaal of tbe authoritiea to take action to ramofo 
the oauae of hunger-atrike of tbe Andamana political priaoaen found eipreaoioa 
in impaaaioned apeeohea delirered at different meeiinga held in Calcutta and ouburba. 
Tbe apeakera appealed to tbe audience to organiae a country-wide agitation for aoppor* 
ting the oauae of the hunger-etrikera. Reaolotiona were alao adopted at the 
meetinga expreaaing aympatby with tb'O Andamana prlaonera’ oanae and oondeauiiog 
tbe attitude of tbe OoTernment 


$lh. The U. P. Premier arrifed in Cawnpore where, following the reieotion by the 
Xioboor Union of the Employera* Aaaootaticna offer, a freak effort waa being made 
to bring about a aettlement in the mill atrike. 

Tbe queation of releaae of diienna wan diaonaaed at a meetiag of tho Bengal 
Xriahak Proja Aaaambly add Council party meeting, the Praaaier attending. 

Addreaaing a meeting of peaaanta in Gaya, Mr. ffrikriahna Sinha, the Bihar 
Premier aaked them not to weaken their oauae by feaorting to oiolenoe. 

The Oriaaa Cabinet paaaed ofdera auapending the xealiiatien of taoeafi Inane en 
aeoouat of tbe flooda. 


A atart waa made in tbe amtter of 

artiolee by tbe Oofemment of MadraOc 

of boBae-apnn and hand-woven materia). Tbe Mintotry 
that In an departmentt ef the Oorernment only ladkm-mi 
need, la ae far aa they are avaUaMa. 


giving a snip to Kbadi 

Table eletha for tho XInietera mo tp bo 


mMea 


leir ApaifO 
ahenlibo 



(0 moil *87^ 
Ably 


• tn iMDiiV jmvAL wmsm 

Mb. lh« OmiiM pirij tollvred a hwfj Mttl is the Bengil Laffielatite Aa 
when thefar reeolatkw uri^eg the lauaedlete reieaee ef deteaiie wae rejected by 
erenrheWiig majoritj. 

The Bmgd Geremaeafe propoeala lot the relaeae of 
bj Chvije Bir Naiinaddin ia &o Lagiat^fTe Aaaeably. 

That the polltioel priaoaera in the AMemnna had no faith in Tiolenoe and 
terroriaa-nia dalaration wu made bj Mr. Jagat Boae, who wa recently 
leleaead froa the Aodamana after aenring ont • hia Moteooe, on behalf of the 
aiaonera in that far-off ialand at the big i protat matiM held at the 
Oalontta Towh Hall in obaeryanoe of the All Mogal Andaman Alitial PriMoera 
D.J. 

IM. 200 ont 900 detenna in the Dali Detention Camp went on hunger-atrike follow- 
ing clone upon the aobmiasion of an okimatum to the Bnpenntendent aaking 
raarea of the grieranoM of ihe^ort filair priaonen now on fat 

121b. In reply to a qnation ia the Bengal Connoil the Homo Minlater atated that 
96 tarroriat oonviota in Alipore jail had addreaaed a oommunioation to the Premier 
in which they formulated certain demands 

14lb. The Oongreaa Working GommUtee diautted the general policy to be followed 
by the Googreaa Miniatera. 

Many perwna were injnred when thr police made a aevere lathi charge while 
' ig a peaefal prooesaion which waa wending ita way along Oalcutta Strand 
join the poblio meeting held ^ "* — * 


Town Hall in observance of the All- 
many ladita in the proceaaion, 13 of 


Hoad to join the pnblio meeting held at the 
India Andamana Priaonera* Day. There were u.«uj ...u.... .» ..u. 
whom were placed under arreat and rushed in police vans to the police hcad-quar- 
tera at Lal-basar whence they were released on personal recognisanoe bond at a 
la^e hour of the night 

jStrong oondennation of the lathi charge made by the police on processioniata 
wae ezpreaaed at a hnge poblio meeting of the citiaeoa of Calcutta held at Sradba- 
nanda Park nnder the presidency of Sj Barat Chandra BoaCi leader of the Bengal 
Aaaembly Coogreas party. 

A reiolaHon emphatically protesting against the eallons and high-handed treat- 
ment of the political prisoners in the AndamiDS, who had to resort to hunger-strike 
and demandiim the immediate repatriation of these prisoners to their respeotiye 
proyinoea in India, waa passed at a pnblio meeting of the citisens of Bombay, held 
at th# CongroH Hoose, with Mr. K. F. Nariman ip the chair. In responae to the 

r wl iisM by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm, many of the Basara and markets in 
oily obseryed Hartal aa a protest againat Goyernment’a treatment of the 
Andaauiia politioal prisooere. 

bays ffiry aympathy for yonr oanee and 1 aaanre yon that in year atmggla 
for bettering joor cooditiooe by etrikes nod the like agninat the oapitaiiitio intereet, 
my poHoa inu take no aide and will neyer interfere with the peaoefol aotivitiee of 
the workers for they (the police) are not nnder the old bnreanorntio Ooyernment, 
bnt they nro nnder onr oontrol. The Indian National Congress has set before yon 
n hmdnoli Msnl of troth and non-ytolenoe. Bo long ae yon maintain poaoo and 
orte, mypoHoe win neyer interefere with yon. Ae a Mfnieter, reapontible lor 
law aai order in my Preyince, I want yon to nnderetnnd that if there be any 
braash of peoot nod order my polios will be foroed to take aotioa and theiow 
Mr own moBoy will bo watted*'— aaid the floo’blo Mr. Bitwaiiath Aw, 
Ghiof MiMilOBfipf Ori^ addretaioa the Mhargpnr Oriya Bsaad, with roforonoo to 
M oondiSMiiiM Ubonr.^^ 

at tbo^annoal Oo-operatiyo Conforonoo ia Oalontta, Dr. Piaamthiatth 
laor In which the oo-oporitiyo moywwont in Bengal 

fa Ooada, U. P. wort flooded by the witon of the Oofin 


AhMiflO 

mMBHti. 

The BiogM Pkeader took 
Mown hS 5 m gift n spirited is^y 


. el n pnblie loooptiow totho Osloatto 
Ooogrem prop^fsada agsiait his r“ ‘ 
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1 jolBt mmHof Of Bombo? PtmUmoj Motlim LtatM FteHtmoalttf Botrd aoi 
fb§Lmga$ mmhnpttb§Bom^k§iaktm dodmd ob thoir pouoy of work 
in tho Sgbilatiin. 

Hio Ooomii WorklBf Oomalttoo oonolaidod doliborttloBt to-daj with the Oon* 
mit Pkomoit and loquaintod thorn orith the Tiewo of the Oommitteo ni^iog 
Um fOBoral polioj to bo followod lo reepoot of the roleeio of politic pmoaere, 
boa OB politioal orgaaleatlooi, appototoieat of parliimontirf aeoretariei, allowaooea 
or aalaiiia to be paid to the lajpilatora, atari of prohibitioa in ipeoifio area, relief 
to the agrionltariata aa a coontarblaat to eaoiae dntj on angar, attitude towarda 
labour and other cognate mattera. 

IM. A Oongreaa adjournment motion In the Bengal TiOgialatife iiaaembly In oonaesion 
with the Iraoaa in GalontU on Satnrdaj waa defeated. 

A aimilar motion in the Bengal Legialatife Gonnoil waa loat without a dirialon. 

The Vioeroj, in a letter to a member of the Central Leglalatire Aaaembly, 
eiplained why he oonld not aubmit to diotation by priaonera In the AndaaMna 
throngb reaort to huoger«atrike. 

The Congreaa Working Committee aent a telegram to the priaoneta In the 
Andamana aaking them to giro up the hnngernitrike. 

The queation of Oongreai party lo Bengal forming alllanoea with other groupa 
in the legiilature was diaoaaaed by the Googreaa Working Committee at Wardha. 

A Calcutta Congreaa leader and nine others were prosecuted, and charges 
against S3 women were withdrawn, in connexion with the procession on ^Anadmans 
Day'* in Calontta. 


17ih. A Bill for the relief and prerention of floods was passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

Presenting his flrst Budget In the Bombay Aaaembly, the Finance Mlniater 
(Hr. A. B. Lathe) said that the Covemment were content to be cautious in the 
pursuit of their goal. 

The Congreaa Working Committee concluded Its Session to*day after pysing two 
reiolationa, one dealing with the question of salaries of Hinistera, Parliamentary 
Seoretariea and members and their aiiowanoes, and the other, urging Congress 
Hinistera in all Provinces to bring about complete prohibition within three years. 

Iflth. The Bengal Premier issued a warning with regard to the bolding of demons- 
trations in connexion with a students' convention in the Town Hall to-day. 

*lt is no crime to say that the Indians want to establish Government of the 

M and for the people. It is the elementsrv right of every student to cherish 
ea"— thus observed Mr. 6rl Krishna Singh, Premier, replying to the address 
presented by the students of Patna at Wbeoler Senate Hail. 

leih. The Punjab Premier mado an appeal to Pressmen to help in eradloatlng com- 
munal rancour from the province. 

Deep concern felt by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore over the protracted hunger- 
strike by nearly 700 politioal prisoners in the Andamans and at other oentres, 
found expression in a wire sent by him to Mahatma Gandhi urging the latter to 
do soBMthing for bringing about a speedy termination of the strike. 

2flih. The question of retrenohasent of expenditure In the admlnlstratioB of the 
Government, wss disoussed on a cut motion in the Bengal Assembly 
Almost eveiy group la the Bombay Assembly promised unqualified support, to 
toe g^rm Kioistry In their national welfare schemes during the disonasloB on 

21st Raying to a short-notice question In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khawia 
Bir Naximuddin made a statemont ob the hunger-strike situation in the 

Andamans. 


ft VEOnnAH iinrTTAL BSOBIEB m ann ta- 

lli« Motlifli pIMfto to to# erflft of tlio Oilentto UalTenlly mu too onbjoet of 
a quoition la too Baoial l^fiolitWo Aioemblj. - 

Merriao to^too qa e ttfoa of rotooto of politSeal prisoaors 1C. Oaadlil la aa 
artiolo la too Barijaa floM toat too ^agresa ralo did not aioan Uconoo to 
Tiolonoo. 

8ir Sikandor Hjrat Kbaa, Premfor of iho Punjab panning hla campaign against 
oommnnalltm. annooneod too policy that tho Cabinet would adopt In too award of 
Btato patronage. 

Inaugurating the Ferar Utorary Conference at Amraotl, tho Hon. Dr. Khare, 
Premier of C. P. an n oo B cod that his Government had determined to take- every 
step to remove mass illitanoy. 

^0 best and too only effective way to wreck the existing constitution,'* wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi la too **Harijan" under the caption '*Tne Implications," **is 
for toe Gonness to prove oonclosively that It can rule without the aid of the 
military and with the least possible assistance of the police, who may well have 
some new friendly designation given to them." Expoouding bis idea further 
Mabatmaji thinks that the Congress should rule not through the police backed by 
the military, but through Its moral authority based upon the greatest good-will of 
the people. Its methods should be preventative and not punluve. Then the Con- 
gress Ministers most see that the departments they control alse respond. Tims 
Justice most become cheap and expeditions. Police should be friend of people and 
not their dread. EdueatioB should answer needs of the poor villager and not of 
the imperial exploiter. 

SSffd. The U. P. Government decided to remit the unexpfred portion of the senten- 
ces of certain politioal prisoners and to release these men. 

Several members of the Beogal Assembly Krisbak-Proja Party Issned a statement 
orlticlsiog the action of Members of too Cabinet In connexion with the voting on 
land revenne demand. 

The adionrnment motion moved by Mr. Satyamnrthi In the Central Assembly to 
oensuro toe India Govamment on toe Zanzibar question, was defeated by 60 
votes to 62. 

24to. Tho Preeident of tbs Centra! Aasembly solved a oonnndrnm of the House 
when he decided that he would not in future read out verbatim the ^Viceroy's 
orders disallowing adjoamment motioua. 

Mr. 8. Satyamnrti'a adionrnment motion concerning the new leglelatlve rnlee 
was errried by the Central Aeeombly without a divisiou. 

Replying to a ahort-ootioe question in the Bengal Assembly, tho Home Minister 
stated that two prisoaera oa buogor-atrlko in the Andamans were aeriooaty ill. 

28to. The adionrament SMtlon in the Central Assembly to censure the Government 
for their "oalloas itUtade" toward! the Andamans hunger-strikers, was csrriad by 
62 votss to 65. 

The Assam Aassmbiy was addressed by the Advocste-Oonersl (Sir A. K. Boy) 
OB a point of order ralMd by the Premier cbailonglDg the House's verdict regard- 
ing oat notiona. 

26lk Hie grIevMioee of toe Moslem oommunity agalost Gsloutts University were 
v||ood in toe Bsegsl Instobly when toe grant M Rs. I,17i40,000 for emoatioB 
OMBS ap for dI a oB S S i oe. 

Mr. Ibilal Hnq, too Bsogsl Premier, ontllaed In the Assembly his OevenuMofs 
pitta lor pioaBotlag pi ham y odaostion in rorsl areas of the proviaoe. 

mk. She BeamJ PMsisr, seplyfng to a debate on the EdooatioB BadgeC la the 
Attsmbly, meried is toe psMoy of grMts-in-sid to Madrsshss. 

Hw Bsed for p tevMhm bolter faoiUtiee for womeo's edaostioa was aiiid by 
totoe w a msB apiktt el tba Htagal Aassmbiy la tbs 'ooaiss of a dlaeosttM oa 
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“The policy of Government is prohibition— prohibition of tho uso, import^ ftftle or 
possession of alcohol, including foreign liquor, country liquor and toddy, of opium 
and of drugs” declared Hon. Dr. M. D. D. GilJcr, Minister for Kscoise and PubUo 
Health, on the floor of tho Bombay Legislative Assembly enunciating the Bombay 
Government's Excise policy. 

As a protest against what was ohA^acterised as tho “callous and indifferent 
attitude of the Local Government” towards the situation arising oat of the pro* 
tracted hui^er-striko by polittoal prisoners in tho Andamans and other centres, 
the entire (ingress Party walked out for the rest of the day from tho Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

28th. “The Sugar industry to-day is perhaps tho second largest ladnstry In India.” 
observed Sardar Kripal Singh in his prosidential address at the annual meetlug at 
Lucknow of the ludiao Sugar Mills Association. 

“I regard the Congress Working Committoo’s resolution on prohibition as the 
greatest act of the Committee,” said Mahatma Gandhi in an article In the Bariian 
in which he made 12 suggestions for bringing about prohibition. 

Mahatma Gandhi sent a personal message to the Andamans prisoners urging 
them to give up hunger-strike. 

29th. With tho exception of seven, tho rost of tho Andamans prisoners gave up 
their hunger-striko. 

The Madras Government proposed to reorganizo the primary education system 
and give it a vocational bias. 

The anxiety for the hunger-strikers in tho Andamans and other jails and deten- 
tion camps in India, following tho wild rumour of death of Sudhendu Dam and 
the coniemaatiou of the Government’s ^callous and indifferent' attitude towards 
the countrywide demand for the repatriation of tho Andaman political prisoners, 
found expression in students’ demonstrations, public meetings and the All-^ogai 
Youth ConventioQ that was hold at tho Calcutta Albert Uall. 

30th. Tho detenus lodged in tho Deoli Camp Jail, numbering 166, who were on 
hunger-strike in sympathy with the Andamans prisoners gave np the strike. 
Consequent on the abandonment of tho hnozer-strike by tho majority of Andamans 
prisoners, Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, in the 
coarse of a statement in the Bengal Assembly assured the House that his Cabinet 
would now shortly convene a meeting of party leaders to discuss the question of 
repatriation. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Acting President, B. P. C. C., was found guilty of the 
offence of causing obstruction to public street and was fined lis. 100 in default 
two months’ rigorous imprisonment by a Calcutta Magistrate, who delivered 8 
lengthy judgment in what was known as the “Andamans Day Frooession Case.” 


SEPTEMBER 1937 

lit Unprecedented scones were witnessed in Cuttack to-day, tho Eisan Day, when 
more than 15,000 Kisans, dressed in tattered and shabby clothes, many of whom 
had come down on foot from distant villagos, marched on a mammoth procession, 
about a mile and a half long, carrying the national flags and red flags inscribed 
with hammer and sickle and shouting siogans of “Down with Imperialism” etc. 
through the crowded streets of the capital. 

3r4. Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion of “no confidence” In the Conocil of Ministers was 
passed bv 27 votes to 22. The 27 comprised of 19 Congress,, four Democrata, two 
Independonts and two others, who had recently resigned from the Hindn-Sikh 
Nationalist Party. The 22 included the three Ministers. Every member of the 
Honae was present The Ministry having resigned, H. S. the Oovemor invited 
Dr. Khan Eshib, to meat him on the next day. 

2 
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4A. That ofioe looeptaaoe hr OongremMii was in perfect keapinK with the UoagnM 
polioy maiotained ainoe 1920, with its oorner atone as orgaoiaed national non- 
▼iolenoe, which meant that *we were ont to oonvert the administrators of the 
British system and not to destroy them,” appeared to be the key-note of Oandhiji'a 
article in the *flarijan”. 

8th. In the Bihar Oonnoil, the Finance Sinister, replying to a question, said that 
the Government had suggested the repatriation of Bihari prisonera in the 
Andamans. 

Reference to an increase in Bihar's revenne as a result of the introdoction of 
the Reforms was made by the province's Finance Minister. 

**Tbe tri-colonr flag is no longer to be considered as an emblem of the Gongress 
but will be acclaimed, loved and respected as the national flag belonging to all 

e irties, declared Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, Premier opening tne third Madras 
istriot Political Conference at the Madras Congress Honse. 

6th. The Railway Rates Advisory Committee met in Calontta to hear the complaint 
of several shipping companies regarding the withdrawal by certain railways of the 
surcharge refund on coal for buAering purposes. 

10th. The C. P. Bndget presented to the Assemblv showed a snrplns of Rs. 31,000. 

1 1th. The Madras Council passed a resolution appointing a committee to inquire into 
the ryot's relations with lands and suggest legislations to make these relations 
easier. 

12th. Speaking in Bombay, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru deplored the formation of 
communal and sectarian groups for political purposes. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, appealed for communal unity. 

ISth. Congress and members of the Nationalist Party were absent when the Viceroy 
addressed a joint meeting of the Central Legislature. The address referred to the 
plans for the organization and re mechanization of the Army and measures 
already taken and proposed to be taken regarding middle class unemployment, rural 
development improvement of cattle breeding and archaeological research. 

16lh. That Bihar zemindars will be prepared for non-violent Civil Disobedience, if 
necessary, to resist the enforcement of a tax on agrlonltural inoome and unfair 
laws against their interests was one of the resolutions passed at a conference of 
Bihar land-holders at Patna under the presidency of Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga. 
The resolution was moved by Raja Sir Raghunandan Prosad. 

The remaining eight prisoners on hunger-strike in the Andamans gave up 
their fast 

Itlh. The 0. P. Premier made a statement in the Provincial Assembly -defining the 
correct attitude of Government servants towards party politics. 

^here is no differenoe between the ideals of the Moslem League and those of 
the Congress or any other recognised political organisation in tho country, the 
id^ being complete freedom for India. There could not be any self-respeoting 
Indian who favoured foreign domination or did not desire complete freedom and 
a self-Oovernment for his country”, said Mr. B1 A. Jinnah m replying to an 
address presented to him at a largely attended reception giien in his honour at 

86lli. The proceedings of the Madras Legislative Assembly ooBBSNnoed with 
the singing of ”Baade Mataram” by the Speaker, Mr. Sambamnrthi, in the absenoe 
of the lady member, Mrs. Sankara Iyer who usually sung the song. 

82 b 6 . Amidst cheers the Orissa Assembly passed the Chief Minister’s resolntkm 
snmasoning a Oonstitaent Assembly for framing a constitution for a free India an 
modified by Mr. Latif nr Rahman's amendment. Two voices only cried 
whffi the reeoltttion was put to vote. 
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24lli. The Orissa Assembly decided the queetion of a site for the profinoisl ospitsl. 
It favoured Cuttack-Chowdurar. 

26 th. The Cbogress claim to represoot the Moslems was challenged at a Gooferenoa 
of the Calcutta Moslem League. 

27lli. Sir Sultan Ahmed moving a resolution in the Assembly for the rati6oatioa of 
the sugar cooventioo referred to the beoelits that would follow Indta’s partioipatioa 
in the agreement. 

An adjournment motion in the Central Assembly to discuss the Moslem objeotion 
in Madras to the singing of ^'Bande Mataram ' in the provincial Assembly was 
ruled out by the Piesident. 

Under the now conditions the police will have to be t!te guardians of peace 
and democracy, said Mr. K. M. Munshi, Minister for law and Order, Bombay, 
addressing a police * 000(01 once at Poona. 

29tii. The President of the Central Assembly ruled out of order an amendmeot of 
the Insurance Bill regarding the provision by insurance companies of a provident 
fund lor their employees. 

To discuss the question of repatriation of Bengal terrorist prisoners in the 
Andamans a Cooferunue of party leaders of both IJouse of the Bengal Legislature 
was held in Calcutta. 

The U. P. Assembly decided that the Speaker the power to require or 
permit any member, who was not sufficiently acqnumted with Bugtish, to address the 
the Assembly in IliudnstaQi.'* 

30tli. The Madras rrohibition Bill was passed by both Uousos of the Legislature. 

By 110 to L7 votes the Bengal Legislative Assembly passed the Tenancy Act 
(Amendment) Bill. 


OCTOBER 1937 

lit. Both Bouses of the Madras Legislature were prorogue]— the Assembly after the 
Speaker had made an impoitmit statement cuuceruiug the singing of Rafufe 
Aiataraffi. 

2nd, The Speaker of the U. P. A.s.sombly referred to hi.s ac tive mombership of the 
party but assured of his complete impartiality while in the Chair. 

The country offered its respeetful coogratulutions and affectiona^.e greetings to 
Mahatma Gandhi on tins happy oce;i>ion of his G9th birthday and prayed that he 
might livo long for the guivlauee of India and humanity. 

4ik. Sir James Qrigg. Finance Member. Government of India, Assored the Central 
Assembly that the Govr^omeut would have i^ontrol over the Reserve Bank in the 
matter of residuary functions and that it was proposed to regulate them by an 
agreement with the Bank. 

Scb. Professor Syed Hossain, adaressmu Moslem students in Galootta referred to 
^e rise and fall of Islam and callod upon his audience to form the vanguard of a 
Moslem renaissance. 

Th e Central Assembly passed motion of adjournment to oenanm the Oov- 
jnais^ , for having appointed a man from Kogland as ImUn’a iBooae-lu 
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7lh« Addrestliig the stndente of Kbarda, the Premier of Orissa said that he did not 
want stndeDn to join active politics. 

11th. When the 6Riiss met in Conference at Lucknow, the Moslem Leane organisa- 
tion thoogh saMeoted to oritioism was snpported as a Tehicle for the expression 
of Moslem political action. 

IBlIi. Hindus and Moslems of Poona reached a compromise in regard to (he Sonya 
Maroti Temple dispute. 

Peshawar witnessed unprecedented scenes of enthusiasm on the arrival of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Ihe station was thronged with a huge but disciplined crowd 
oontrolled bv a number of Red Shirt volunteers. Thirtyone crackers were fired 
as the President emerged from bis compartment bedecked with tricolours. 

The Premiers of the Punjab and Bengal joined the Muslim League under 
the leaderehip of Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah. This was an achievemunt of great 
politieal eisnifloaDce, made by the I eague at its session at Lucknow. Mr. Jinnah 
who preeidfed at the Conference made a bitter attack on the Congress policy in the 
oonraa of hie preiideotial address which was, from top to bottom, soaked with 
oommunalism. He accused the Congress of creating ^^class bitterness and com- 
munal war**. Mr. Jinnah, before the commencemeut of the session, unfurled the 
flag of Islam in the front of the Conference pandal before a huge crowd. This 
was perhm the first ocossion when a religious flag was uufaned at a poli- 
tfoal fonotion. The League Council took disciplinary action against Mr. Yaknb 
Huimn, Minister of Madras, for his joining the Congress Ministry and removed 
bis name from the membership of the League. A similar action by the Council was 
taken against Mr. Bharif, Minister of C. P. and Sir Wazir Hassan. 

Ifik In a speeoh at Poona Mr. E. M. Munshi, Home Minister to the Bombay Qot- 
BnoBont st res se d the organization aspect of physical education. 

^e English people though they are traditionally supposed to cherish liberty 
lor its own sake, allowed other peoples to bo robbed of it without any scruple 
whalaotver simply because their greed for mateiial satisfactions had been elfeotiYely 
appeased thereby. *Terhap8 my Eni^ish friends wont agree with me (here, but 
when rivaliT for oolonial exploitation would become still more acute the British 
oitizeas will find neoessary, to arm their Government at home with extraordinary 
powere to defend their possessions abroad. Then they will suddenly wake up to 
Bud that they have forfeited their own Kberty and drifted into Fascist grip and 
then fliaf will realise that liberty has a true foundation only in moral worth of 
Individniua who oompoee the State.’*— Thus observed Dr. Kabindranath Tagore, 
PreaideoL All India Civil Liberties Union, in the oourse of his message te the 
London Oenferenoe on civil liberty in Indii 

ITIh. Mr. Fazlnl Hnq, Bengal Premier, in bis address to the Moslem League 
giiiion at Luoknow referrM to the solidarity of the Moslems in Bengal. 

Mr. Bsftyamniti desoribed the Lucknow session of the League ss a **Bignifioant 
ooBBBSBtaiy on oontenpomry polities. 

' The All-India Moslem I^eague passed a resolution changing its creed to *^ail 


Mamaaeth meetings attended by 20 to S5 thousand Kisans were held in more 
than lOtLoentree in Bengal in accordance with the circular of the Proviooial 
Kiean Bibha. The Kitan Sabha resolution adopted at all these meetings after 
aetting out Ktaans* demands expressed the conviction that the only way ofmtaio- 
iag^tbe oonfideuM of the Eisane and of keeping them under the politico leadership 
of the OoBgresa is to fulfil the demands of the Kisans as formulated by the Faiz- 
pnr Oongreat uumindful of the opposition of the Zamiodars. At] some pUces 
aooM Coigrosa M. L A'a. tried to oppose the demands formulated by the B.P. X.8. 

tSd i£"2i^Sy^iiSmi^nn f^bha reeolutioa was adop- 

Mahatma Otadhi imoad tha foUewiag statement oa AndtaBtas janoaen:— 
“ i ad a m a aa ariaoaaia mag aot ka lergettco. To remind me that t imve ande 
praaiaa la mm (EUt 1 maald ainda every aerve to aeCure thair laleaaab I have 
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reeciTcd thra* letton from threo prov'moM, telling mo that treotmaat of pritoaon 
who hate been brought from the Andamans is worse than there, that there seeme 
to no prospeot of their early release and that if no release was fbrthooming 
they might have to fall back upon the only weapon open to them, that is hunger* 
strike. 1 hope that they will not resort to hanger-strike so long as they know 
that the public is not snpioe about their welfare, for myself I may sssnre 
them that I am not sleeping over the matter. And 1 urge the pnblio and the 

g ress to keep a vigilant eye on this urgent^ matter. 1 would appeal to Provincial 
overnments which have received these prisoners to accord to tnem the treatment 
which the oonntry expects them to give. Provincial Governments which are in 
such matters now responsible to the pe^le may not disregard the popular wish. 
1 expect tbit in this there is no difference between the Congress and other 
organisations.’* 

18th. The All-Tndia Moslem League passed a resolution opposing the introduotlon 
of Federation as embodied' in the Government of India Act uf 1935. 

20Ui. There was considerable reaction in the country to tlio decisions taken it the 
session of the All-India Sloslom League. 

2 let 8ir Chhotu Ram (Development Minister, Punjab), in a statement on the 
Unionist Party's future, regretted the suggestion that the sgreement reached at 
Lucknow was a surrender to klr. Jiunah by the Punjab Premier. 

The policy of the Bombay Goverument in regard to the separation of the 
iudicia! branch from the executive branch of the aidmiuistration was explained by 
Mr. K. M. Muoshi, Uome Minister at Poona. 

The “secret” of “Congress Raj”, as also the “secret” of how he would ran the 
administration without toe Exoiso revenue lost by prohibition, was explained by 
the Madras Premier at a Coimbatoi'o meeting. 

22iid. “An irresponsible utterance” was how ibo U. P. Premier obaracterized the 
recent speech of the Bengal Premier at Lucknow in which the latter was reported 
to have spoken of “retaliation” against Boogal Hindus. 

23rd. Addressing the Bengal Moslem Conforenoe at Berbampore» Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
said that what the Moslem League was fighting for was political power. 

24tb. Among the resolutions passed at the All-India Moslem Conference at Berham* 
pore was one coodemniog tlie making of Bande Mataram the national anthoin 
of India. 

Utmost confusion prevailed at a public meeting held at Bangalore when Mr. K. 
F. Nariman, the Congress leader of Bombay, addressed Bangalore stndenta. Mr. 

Nariman was served with an order prohibiting liim to address any meotiog but 
he defied the oidor and addressed tho students. A posse of police 
under four Inspectors arrived and Mr. Nariman was put under arrest. 

This was a signal to uproar aud confusion in which stones and shoes were 
freely hurled. Some people and policemen were slightly injared. Oooseqnently 
the police made a mild lathi charge. 

25tb. “We believe that all patriotic Indians should lend their greatest support to 
the most formidable common organisation that exists in India at the present 
OQoment—tbe Indian National Congress, which alone will lead us to onr goal”, 
observed the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, tho premier nobleman of Bengal, 
in the course of a message to the people of Bengal. 

Following yesterday's incidents ovor the arrest of Mr. K. F. Nariman and 

disturbances in the students' meeiing at Bangalore a fresh scuffle ootued to-day 
between the police and the students in the lutoimodiate College compound A 

aiMut 1-30 in the afternoon. The situation roso to such a pitch at a ume that 
police ^eoed fire as a result of which several persons received gunshot wounds. 
About no people wore removed to hospital, of whom 15 were poheemeo and tho 
rust were members of the public. 
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26di. A resolation demanding the Tetention of Bamfe Mataram as the national 
anthem of India* was passed at a Poona meeting in celebration of Bande Afataram 
day. 

27. A Bill for the removal of the bar agaia.<;t women becoming mnnicipal councillors 
was introduced in tho Assam Legisludves Council. 

‘The discovery of unliconsod arms and ammunition indicated (hat terrorism was 
by no means dead," stated the Bun^'a! Government's resolution on the Calcutta 
Police administration report for 1936. 

Mrl li. A. .Tinuah's efforts at Patna to morgo all Moslem parties in Bihar in 
the Moslem League, resulted in the Moslem and Aiirar parties joining the Leaguo. 

There was an important mr'oting in Calcutta between Mr. Gaudhi and tho 
Bengal IVoraior, who w.'u ace jmpauied by tlireo of his oolleagaes, vlien questions 
like tho release of detouus aui Andainius prisoners were discussei. 

It was a raro and magnillecnt spectacle which Calcutta witnessed when more 
than 20,000 men and women listened in reverent silenco to the leaders of all- 
India renown who gave a. graphic description of the oppression which peasants 
in this land h:id undergone for eeiituries in mute icsignation. Tlie occasion was 
the great peasants’ rally which was held at the Shraddhananda Park. The .signs of 
the dawn of their economic and political consciousness was on the occasion 
manifest to the most indifferent observer. 

28tli. A conferonce hold unJor tho auspices of the Bengal Congress Socialist Party 
demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners and detenus and the 
repeal of all '^leprossive law.s. * 

The negotiations between Mr. M. A. .Tinnah and the Bihar Moslem Independent 
Party, which was tho largest single Moslem group in tho Bihar Legislature, broke 

down. 

It was decided at a Calcutta meeting to establish a Hindn-Moslem Unity Asso- 
ciation in order to dispel the present distrust and suspicion betweeu the two 
communities. 

The conference of Congress Premiers and speakers with Gandhiji and the mem- 
bers of the Congress Working Committee commenced at the residence of 8jt. 
Sarat Chandra Bose to discuss various problems that confront the ministries in 
different Congress provim’cs, on whicii Qandhiji's guidance and advice wore 
sought with a view' to find a proper solution. 

29tb. Speeches protesting against tho Congress ‘‘attitude and attempt to exterminate 
the Zamiudari class," ivuro mide at the (J. P. Zimindars’ Conference. 

Tho All-India Congress Working Committoj’s conference opened in Calcutta. 
A left wing effort to secure the adoptiou of -a jiolicy of direct action to pievont 
Federation was dofoated. 

30th. Tho need for separate treatment for politic.al juisoncrs as distinct from ordi- 
nanr criminals, was stressed by Mr. K. F. Narimau who presided at the Political 
Sufferers' Couforuncu in Calcutta. 

Midoapur and her tale of woes figured prominently at tho All-India Congress 
Committee. Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose who moved tho .resolution with regard to 
the ban ou 110 Congress organisations in the district, in an impassioned speech 
drew a lurid picture of the state of affatrs before and after the present regime of 
repression in Midnapur. 

Slat. “Unite, organise and join hands with Congress", this was tho gist of the 
message which the three distinguished fighters for India’s freedom, Mrs. Ssrojini 
Nsidu, Pandit Jawaharlsl Nehru and 8j. Siibhas Chandra Bose, delivered to the 
mammoth gathering which assembled at the Calcntta Deshbandbu Park, on the 
oooaaion of the Labour rally that took place there. It was a sight ever to be 
remembered. Never had, within living memory, Calcutta witneesed a epeotaole. 
More than one lakh of men and women assembled there to listen to the President 
of the Indian National Congress nod other loaders. From far off villages they 
oamo walkiog nil tho way to learn from Itheir leaders the means of relief from 
tho snfferinga and huMliatioas under which they had boon groaning for yenn. 
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NOVEMBER 1937 

2iidi. The Woiking: Committee resolution on tho Patel-Nariman controversy accept^ 
the findings of the Gandhi-Baliadurji Inquiry Committee. In view of Mr. Na^ 
man’s acceptance of the report and siibiequent recantation, Gio Committee oraerea 
the pnblicatioo of the Inquiry Committee's report and held Mr, Nariman unworthy 
of holding any position of trust and responsibility in the Congress organiaatioo. 

3rd. A tribute to the many reforms inaugurated by the Maharaja of Trarancoro was 
paid by the Resident, Madras fc^tates, at a Stale banquet held at Invaudrum in 
DODOnr of nis Highness* 26th. birthday. 

At a reception held in Bombay in his honour, Mr. M. A. Jinnab criticised tlie 
A.I.C.C. re-solutions on “Bando Mataram” and minorities qiiestums and urged upon 
tlio Congress to make an honourable settlement with tho Muslims. 

6lL “The Hindu Maha.sabha has always said, and its offer is still open, that the 
communal problem, so far as representations in legislatures are concerned, can be 
honourably solved on tho basis of j rint electorates with reservation of scats ^ for 
minorities on their population basis and with power to them to contest additional 
seats," said Dr. B. S. Moonje in tho course of a statement to the I’ress, 

In the Biinor Naiibahi^J-Oarhnal Muslim rural conutiluenry I.ye-«lMtion, the 
Hon’ble Hafiz Moliamed Ibrahim (Ooiisrpss). Minister for Irntialinn. l^mled I ro- 
Vinces, defeated Mr. Abdiis Sami (Muslim) I/sigue by 7,w<l Hgainst 2,^ votes. 
The Hon’ble Hafiz Mohamad Ibrahim was orig-tiully iotiirne<i to the U. P. legis- 
lative Assembly on Moslem League ticket, but later joined the Congress 
and was taken as a member of the Pant Cabinet. For joining tlie Congress, the 
Moslem lioague accused him of betraying the Moslem cause and going against the 
will of his constituency. It challenged him to resign his scat and seek ro-eleolion 
on Congress ticket. Hafiz ftsahib accepted the challenge and w'on the light, 

7tb. The Maharaja of Bikaner reiterated his belief in Federation and urged safe- 
guards in the interest of the Suites, at a banquet given by him id honour of H. £. 
the Viceroy. 

The miun outlines of tho Wardha Educational Scheme sfionsored by Mahatma 
Gandhi were explained by the Madras Minister of Public Information at a Con- 
ference of the Madras International Fellowship. Ho announced that the country 
would bo given au opportunity to examine the Wardha Educational bchome. 

9lh. Matters affecting the status and welfare of women wem discussed at the annual 
conference of the Calcutta constituency of tho All-India Womens OoDferenoe. 

Mahatma Gandhi had an interview for two hours with Sir John AndersoDy and 
the topic of discussion mainly centred on lelief to political prisoners and deteouSt 

At the Quruvayur Temple-Entry Conferonco, a resolution was passed advocating 
^'satyagraha" at Quruvayur, if tho Madras Government did not toko action to 
throw open the temple to all Hindus within six months. 


lOkh. The Government of Bombay returned about TMwres of land in their posM- 
sion to original owners victimised during the Civil Disobedience Movement The 
Ooverument ask^ the owners of wrfeiled lands in Bardoli whether they will 
relinquish their possession on the payment of their original price. 


llkh. Anti-War Day and Armistice Day celebrations took place in varlons centres 
in India. At Allahabad, the Congress President presided over a public meeting. 

13lk Mahatma Gandhi expressed his strong disapproval of the action of A. I. C. C. 
members in criticizing Congress Ministries and accepting a ipsolution regarding 
Mysore at the recent meeting of that body in Calcutta. 

A reaolntion adopted at a conference under the chairmanship of the C. P. fiiinis- 
ter for Education stated that “the key to the general uplift of the masses is pri- 
mary education and it is our aim to make it nniversal. 
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20lb. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni disapproved the action of Allahabad stndents in 
resorting to a strike over a dispute regarding the Congress flag. 

The Gandhi Seva Sangha appreciated the renunciation of faith in terrorism in 
Bengal, and deprecated the abuse of civil liberty and the undermining of the non- 
violent spirit in some parts of India. 

2Itk. The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu were among tbo 
speakers at a public meeting, held under the auspices of the Hindu-Moslem Unity 
Association, at the Albert Hall, Calcutta. 

“If in spite of honest effort by Congressmen forces of disorder cannot be brought 
under control without the assistance of the police and the Military, in my opinion 
acceptance by the Congress of the burden of office loses all force and meaning and 
the sooner the Ministers are withdrawn, the bettor it would be for the Congress 
and its struggle to achieve complete independence'’, said Mahatma Gandhi in the 
course of an article in the “llarijan” on the labour situation in Abmedabad, 
Bholupur and Cawnpore. 

22nd. The A. I. C. C. ofllce announced that the total number of primary Congress 
members enrolled this voar was 31,34,249. This figure does not include members 
from Burma and the W. F Province, whoso figures have not yet been received. 
The total number of membership last year was 5, ^,131. 

23rd. The death occurred of Sir J. C. Bose, the eminent Indian scientist. For 
half a century. 8ir Jagadish's name was a household word not only ail over India 
but his reputation as a scientist had spread all over the world. 

25th. The Council of State passed the third reading of the Insuranoe Bill. The 
House was adjourned sine die. 

26lh. Criticism over the delay for the preparation of a new I ndo- British trade 
agreement was expressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce at their meeting. 

27th. The need for unity and fellowship in this country was emphasised by the 
Metropolitan of India when he adressed a gathering of Christians at Poona. 

A Bs. 4 and half lakhs programme of rural development in Delhi Province was 
outlined by the Chief Commissioner when be opened the Delhi rural exhibition. 

30th. A plea for the prevention of the phookha evil was made at the All-India 
Women’s Cow Protection Conference held in Calcutta. 

Pandit Nehru, addressing a meeting at Tezpur, emphasized the need lor a wider 
outlook among Indians. 

The question whether a mosque is governed by the law of limitation formed the 
main part of the argument in the Shahidganj mosque dispute case in the Lahore 
High court. 


DECEMBER 1937 

4lh. The 4eath ooourred of Nawab Sir Abdul Quiyum, the former Frontier 
Premier. 

The signifioanoe of Indian culture vh-a-vii the p^resent world situation, was 
emphisiied oy various speakers at the Indian Cultural Oonferenoe in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Hindu Sabha passed a resolution asking the Premier of Bengal “to 
desist from issuing undignified diatribes against his political opponents.** 

“Polioemen should be true exponents of the principle of noh-violenoe,** said the 
Premier of Bihar, presiding over the Patna District Political Conference. 

A seriea of riots oocniied at a cattle fair in U. P. in which Hindu attaokod 
bntohers, killing one, and raided a railway station. 
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8lL An appeal for the preservation of oornmnnal friendship in the Central Pitnrin- 
oea was made by Dr. Ehare, the Premier, In the Legislative Assembly. 

grave crisis has arisen in the history of modern Bengal— a crisis of the most 
serions character. The very cause of Muoation is threatened. We mast rise to 
a man throughoat the provioce and record oar strong protest against the sinister 
attempt and the sinister motive behind It.** — In these words Aoharya Bir P. O. 
Boy exhorted the Bengalees to carry on an effective agitation against tho proposed 
Bill for secondary education when at the Calcutta AlWt Hall the educationists 
assembled in large numbers to register their protest against the proposed measurei. 

Mr. W. B. Brett, Chief Secretsry to the Government of Bihar issned a confiden- 
tial circnlar to Commissiouors of Divisions to be communicated to all district 
officers. The circular 'inter alia’ dealt with the oonstitutional position of Minlstora 
so far as issue of orders to district officers was concerned. ‘'Whoso orders are 
binding on the officials ? The circnlar said that no order to be taken aa authenti- 
cated which directly emanated from Ministers or purporting to emanate from 
them.*’ It also direoted : "An order acted upon by the Distriot Officera which 
is not signed by either a Secretary, Uuder-lSecretary or Asst Beorotary to 
Government, will do so at their own risk.’* 

9th. The need for preventing provincial Isolation In connexion with tho develop- 
ment of India's forest resouroea was stressed by tho Viceroy In opening the 
Forest Gonforence. 

Addressing a meeting of the U. P. Congress Party, Pandit G. B. Pant, the 
Premier, justified the measures adopted to deaf with the labour unrest at Cawnporo. 

The introduction of pre-school edneation condnctfHl or supported by the State 
for children of ages betwoen three to seven and tho ooforceroent of free and 
compulsory basic education through crafts to ail boys and girls from ages of seven 
to fourteen (the concession for girls being that their guardians may withdraw 
them after their completion of the 12th year) were the main recommendationa of 
Dr. Zakir Husain’s Committee appointed by the Wardba Education Conferenoo 
of October Iasi:. 

1 Itk. The danger of a party flashed with victory at the polls sotting np an antbo- 
ritoriao State and interfering with educational democracy was pointed cat by Mr. 
31. B. Jayakar at the Lucknow University Convocation. 

Presiding over the Central Provinces and Berar Local Self-Government Confer- 
ence, Mr. 8. E. Ray Chaudhury, Mayor of Calcutta, deplored the tendeoey in 
some quarters to regard local bodies as political platforms. 

14llu The working committee of tho Bihar Provincial Congress Committee asked 
Congressmen to dissociate themselves from Kisan Sabba activities, while the 
Eisan Sabha Council demands the withdrawal of the ban on Ita aotivltlea In 
several districts. 

tfith. The progress of the G. P. Prohibition Bill in tho Assembly was held np 
following the Speaker’s upholding the Opposition objection to the BUI being taken 
into consideration immediately. 

17tli. The Bihar Legislative Aasembiy passed to-day the Bihar Tenancy Amendment 
Bill which aimed at giving relief to tenants. During the two days* dlsoustion the 
Bill had a smooth sailing as a result of an agreement arrived at between the 
Government and the Zamindara. Some of the imporiaot provisions of the Bill 
related to the partition of holding, the distribution of grant, the commutation of 
rent, penalty for illegal exactions by landloidi, or agents of landlords, the exeon- 
tlon of decrees for arrears of rent, restriction on the payment of certain kind of 
rent by agreement, etc. 

19 Ih. Mr. Jayprakash Narayan, a Socialist leader, Issned a statement condemning the 
action of the Bihar Congresa in putting a ban on the Eisan Babba. 

20lh. The Madras Speaker called a conference to decide whether the alnglog el 
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INDIA IN HOME POUTY 


INTRODUCTION 


Coogrett 

Accepts 

Office 


In the study on India’s ‘‘Home Polity’^ which finds a place as an 
Introduction to volume I. 1937, (coverinfi: the period of January to 
June, 1937) of Thu Indian Annual Register, was 
discussed all the influences and developments that had 
led the Indian National CoDi^ress to decide to take 
part in the elections to the Assemblies and Councils 
proposed to be constituted under the Government of India Act of 
1935. The results of the elections went a long way to prove and 
justify the claims of the Con{;ress to speak as the defender of 
India’s national self-respect, as the upholder of her rights and 
privileges. An attempt was also made to understand and explain the 
processes by which the representatives of the Congress, the majority 
of the members in the majority of the different Legislatnres, were 
enabled to agree to accept oilice, to work the new constitution through 
their chosen Ministers. But this discussion anticipated the final 
decision of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. For, this particular 
decision was taken on the 7th. of July, 1937 a week after the period 
the events of which are recorded in the previous volume of the 
Register, Lord Linlithgow’s broadcast was issued on the 21st. of 
Jane, 1937. It eased the tension of feeling between the British 
bureaucracy and the Indian National Congress It helped the Working 
Committee under Mahatma Gandhi’s guidance to make the decision. 
And though this was ai rived at in the first week of the period that 
forms the subject matter of the present volume of the Register^ for 
drawing up a proper perspective- of the whole of the situation, 
reference to it became necessary in the last volume. 

In a study of the consequences of that decision of the Working 


Combat now 
Act, proaecute 
Conatructiiro 


Committee’s as these evolved in course of the perbd 
(July — December, 1937) the resolution that embodied 
that decision need not be fully quoted. The relevant clausa 
was this : 


**1116 Committee feels, however, that the situation created as a issoll of tfm 
circnmataoces and events that have since ooeurred warrauM the belief: that it will 
not be easy for the Governois to use their Special Powers. The Committee bsSi 
moreover, considered the views of Congress members of the Logislatnree sod of 
Congressmen generally. The Committee bss, therefore, come to the oonelnsion 
nod resolved that Congressmen be permitted to aeoept office where they may be 
Invited thereto, bnt it desires to make it clear that office bss to be seoepted nnd 
utilized for the purpose of working in accordance with the iinee laid down in the 
Congress Election Msoifesto sod to farther in evei^ mssible way -the Cbogress 
policy of combating the new Act on the one hand, nnd of proaeeuUog the 
ODostmetive programme on the other." 
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The fint Mnienoe of thb loos quotation made it clear that the 
diienuiooe, explanatiooe, and interpretatioDB on the constitational 
rniigraH ft principles involved in the Congress demand for 

Gownen kiMir assurance and conditional acceptance of office had 
provided valuable location to both the parties to the 
controversy. The leaders of the Congress felt an 
assurance of their own strength which they lacked or felt they lacked 
in March, 1987. The spokesmen of the bureaucracy, faced with a 
breakdown of the constitution, hastened to cover it up. The world 
had been told that the ^*big stick" of the Willingdon regime bad let 
a lot of conceit out of the Indian brain, that the 1935 constitution 
had settled the Indian problem for a generation or so, and that 
contentment reigned in India. The results of the elections pricked 
this bubble a little ; the refusal of the Congress to form ministries burst 
it altogetter. It opened the eyes of the world to the fact that the Indian 
problem so far as it had reference to British Imperialism had not been 
solved at all. These demonstrations were not comfortable to the British 
consdenee, did not save British *Tace" in world opinion, and was 
not consistent witb the enlightened self-interest of Britain herself. About 
the educational value of three months* controversy the remarks of 
the Manchester Guardian is quite appreciative — the Indian public have 
DOW been so educated in the implications of the Governor's special 
powers that their Excellencies will no doubt be more chary in making 
uee of their prerogatives than they would have been, had Congress 
taken office immediately after the elections. It may not now be known 
exactly where everybody stood, but everybody did know it a little 
better than before. The Daily Telegraphs au organ of Conservative 
British opinion of the right-centre, opined : **The Confess Ministers 
will discover the extent of their authority by experience and will 
discover also that the manner of its exercise will be determined by 
the electorate rather than by Governors." 

This education apart, notice may be taken of the change in 
Congress attitude towards the new constitution. The cynically- 
minded may point the finger to the words 'combating 
Real intirifttffm Act", instead of “wrecking” it which figured 

so vividly in the election speeches of Congress protago- 
nists. But the real inspiration of this change, not 
in attitude but in emphasis, is to be traced to Mahatma Gandhi who 
is reported to have drafted the \yorking Committee resolution. To 
him was due the importance attached to the “constructive programme" 
and its prosecution as an instrument for the relief of the poor, for 
putting hope and courage into thrir hearts, and for rousing them to 
the shame and indignity of an uufree national life. 

By the end of July, 1937, Ministries on behalf of and in the name 
of the Congress had undertaken the task of administration in six out of 
the eleven provinces in India. It was a difficult task 
Claw e o B w i aas that the Ministries undertook. Hopes had been raised 
acilvlij tlmt demanded satisfaction. An increasing number of 
people had become aware of what needs to be done 
to make life liveable in India and how it was to be dona. Positive 
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Coog;res8 activities, the broadcastiiie of thoughts and programmes of 
reform and reconstruction, since the days of the Non-co*operation 
Movement, have disturbed the 'pathetic contentment of the masses. And 
a section of the intelligentsia have been contributing to the awakening 
of a class consciousness, of the sense of conflict between classes and 
interests said to be implicit in the very constitution of human society. 
Their philosophy of thought and conduct required a radical reoona« 
truction of society, a liquidation^’ of capitalist and bourgeoise interests, 
inspired by a new interpretation of human psychology and of human 
history. The sense of personal and private property was to be 
eradicated ; the conceit of individual ends as apart from social was to 
be suppressed. The inspiration of nationalist feelings and sentiments, 
the injustices and inequalities of human existence — both these were 
sources of energy because they wore the expressions of strong needs, 
spiritual and material. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President of the 
Congress, indicated these needs, and the duties they imposed 
upon the Congress Ministries if those were to be 
satisfied. He did not want the Congress to authorise the aoceptanoe 
of Ministries by Congressmen on behalf of the Congress. He bad 
fears that they would get enmeshed in *'the illusion of power” that 
seemed to have come within their grasp. He represented the appre- 
hensions of many who thought that reformism would repiaoe the 
spirit of revolt and revolution that only could enable ns to fnlfli oar 
national and human destiny. But even ho was moved to declaiie 
that 

'The formation of Congress Ministries in six provinces bos brought a breath of 
fresh air in the turgid and author! tariau atmosphere of India. Neiv hopes have rieea, 
new visions fall of promise float before the eyes of the masses. ^Ve breathe more 
freely for the moment at least" 

This new air of hope couM not fully dispel the sense or oppressive 
responsibility which the neglect «od frustratiooB of centuries had 
created amongst the most optimiat ef Indian public 

Minse of men. **£xternal authority” which for about two centu- 
CoastitutloaellaBi nea had been working tts will in thia country throngh 
the Britiah bnreancracy aonght^ to create the mirage 
that the constitutional changea afford opportunity the reform and 
reconstruction of India by Indian hands. The decision of the Con* 
gress to accept office was moved by the desire to teat if there be any 
reality of power that the law declaved had been placed in the hands 
of Indian Ministers, representativea of the mood and will of the Indian 
people. The vastness of India’s problems, the need for i^ical chim^ 
in every department of Indian thought and life,^ the Indian politician 
averred, were not capable of solution by the limited powers granted by 
the Government of India Act : 

“But the respocsibility is ours ia the eyes of the people ; sad if we cannot dis- 
charge these to their satisfaction, if hopes are uofulflllad and visions ^ nnrealiiod, the 

burden of disillusion will also be oars, We have to keep the ri^ht perspeotiTa 

always before us, the objectives for which Uie Coogrese standi, the independenoe of 
India and the ending of the poverty of the people. *We have at the ssiae that to 
labour for smaller ends which bring some immediate relief to the MseBes, We 
hive to not sunultsneously on this doable front." 

These worda:of ^ President of the Congreest one of Ike inoel 
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dynamie of Indian thinkera and public men, may be accepted as repre- 
sentative of the mii^ of the people in which hopes and 
Sgay fears occupied an almost equal space. The fears were 

apprehended' to come from this upholders of British 
interests in this cou.itry which had been secured from 
all demands for readjustments by positive provisions in the so-calied 
law of the *]and imposed by a lesrislature sittinK' at a distance of 
7,000 miles, ^ s^ng in *the might of the sword" to use Mahatmajee’s 
words. But it is not of these fears that people felt much concerned. 
For,^ that was a conflict that was part of the very nature of Indo- 
British relations* And the experiences of half a century of this con- 
flict have enabled the people to size up their opponents, and to renew 
an assurance in their own strength and recover the conviction of their 
ultimate victory. World forces have been fighting on the side of the 
Indian people, world developments have been disrupting the morale of 
the Imperialist power that held them in subjection. Capitalist Imperia- 
lism of which the British bad been the pioneers in the modem world 
had run through a cycle of its life. Other competitors appearing in 
the field threatened to divide the world into separate spheres of influ- 
ence or fields of exploitation. This competition aflbrd^ the opportu- 
nity to exploited and dependent nations to struggle to come by their 
own. So, in so far as the ^external authority" that controls India was 
couoerned, the people had lost dread of it. Even the stifiest of British 
bureaucrats does nnt care to conceal the feeling, to recognise the deve- 
lopment that the things that matter in India — the poverty of the people, 
the dirt and disease in their life-— for a removal of these the people 
must seek^ help not **as a boon to be sought, a concession to be wrest^” 
from a third party who for about two centuries bad been playing 
earthly Providence to them, but from those who will get into the seate 
of State authority on their votes and exercise State power as their 
representatives, drawing their power from the suffrages of the people. 
The last election to the provincial legislatures in India has help^- the 
l^ple to realise a little of the power and feel a little of the exhilara- 
tiop that the exercise of the right of votes has created in them as the 
ultimate authority in India. The sense of this power is the master key 
to the evolution of the future of India. 

Of the hopes innumerable that float before the eyes of the masses 
of our people, the fulfilment of which they seek at the hands of the 
Congress Ministries, of the throbbing agony of India’s 
of masses the call for relief in whose eyes haunt the 

nrfan Waking thoughts of India's leaders and the dreams of 

their sleeping hours, the very immensity of the task 
and the immediate necessity for bealiog measures— the "smaller ends" 
for which the Ministries have plunged into work as soon as they 
entered tbetr unaocusstomed oflBoes— there axe no differenoes of opinion 
about the ends to be secured. The agrarian question and the question 
of industrial and agricultural labour— the approach to their solution 
bristle with differenoes with vested interests, the mwth of two oentniies 
of neglect The eruption into India of British and Western 
habits of thought and teohniqae of economic life dismpted India'# 
balanoed lifo* The foreign mlers In their conceit of. snpericiity InA^. 
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dw imagioatioii or the knowledge or the UDderetandiofl; to realise tiie 
htfm that both these would do to the simpler but in certain ways the 
more ooherent social economy of the conol^. Perhaps, the truth was 
that they were themselves victims of a system of vdues which they 
themselves had buled to handle or control ; these which had broken up 
their own social polity, as the following words of John Morley portray t 
**Eveii the passage of the Reform Act (1833) which to the yoathfol Gladstone, 
before his own emancipation, seemed to be '^the work of the anti-Christ'*, loft six-seTontha 
of male population without a rote. Upon a society so constitutoa, a people so 
fettered, the Industrial Revolution had como like a thief in the night, and not the 
most devastating of wars or the bloodiest, could have been more oatastrophio in 
its social effects or more perplexing in the problems of social readjustment whioh it 
created." 

And upon a people so circumstanced was thrown the responsi- 
bility of ruling a country alien in thought and conduct, vast in 
. dimension, complex in its social arrangements. Theni- 

of"**** selves thus disabled they could not do anything better, 

Impenalitm specially when they came to be smitten by a "divine 
confidence in themselves and their mission” as the 
civilizers of the world, a conviction which had made- Imperialism 
inevitable. An interpreter of Biltish History opines that this was 
no new malady. The corner-stone of- Imperialism, said he, was laid 
many generations ago when Oliver Cromwell wrote^'^We are a 
people with the stamp of Ood upon us— whose appearance and whose 
providences are not to bo outmatched by any story.'^ Thus we find 
in India a patch-work of high-sounding intentions and ineffective 
fulfilments, good by or in parts. This is tho heritage to which the 
Congress Ministries have succeeded. 

When they undertook this responsibility, the world’s hopes and 
good wishes seemed to follow ^hem. Heartened by these but sobered 
ruAt t thought of the many things expected at their 

hmimuwSc " hands, they bad to act on a ‘double front”. They 
opporftion had to send relief to the masses ; they had to extend 
*he liberties of the people. In effecting the former 
they vrould have to a certain part of the way the co-operation of 
fhe higher bureaucracy, the steel-frame of Mr. Lloyd Oeoi^’s 
imagery made of British officials ; in their second duty they could 
not expect and would not receive the same co-operation from that 
quarter, Tb^s opposiCiou and sabotage they met on the tbreahhold 
of their career when the question of the re-ttsertion of civil liberty 
sod ^ the restoration of liberties— promises made in Choir eleotion 
manifeitoee— demanded redemption. The Congress along with 

all ether progressive forces in the country, the ConipreBS pre« 
eminently, had been laying increaaing emphasis on libmCy, 

on the rig^t of free expression of opinion, of free association and 
oombioation, and of freedom of cousoieQce* and religioo ; it:had:coodemn* 
ed the use of* emergency powers which were more often their aboee : 
it bad tuficred from and > condemned otdioaooea and apeoial Iggiekdlon. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nefam indicated ih» mind of India, and the 
direeCiim in whidi it waa meviDg*aod the end which it desired ;to 
Mch with rsgsid to this queation : 
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Liberty !s not merely for ne an afry doctrine or a pioos wish, bat aomethfog 
wliich we consider essential for the orderly deveiopment and progress of a nation. It 
is the civilised approach to a problem, abont which people differ, the non-violent 
way of dealing with it. To crush a contrary opinion forcibly and allow it no 
expression becanse we dislike it, is essentially as the same as cracking the skull of 
an opponent because we disapprove of him. It does not even possess the virtne of 
suooess. The man with the cracked skull may collapse and die, but the suppressed 
opinion or idea has no such sudden end and it survives and prospers the mote it is 
souglit ta be crushed with force.” 

The principle and policy here embodied have been the bed-rock of 
the CoDffrees ontanisation and of all the profpreBsive activities in the 
country. With the assumption of oflBce by Congress Minis- 
ims gained importance, a special importance, be- 

Prifoaers cause there could be no constitutional progress in a 
country vbose life was suppressed by the burden of 
ordioauces and “law-less laws’^ It was further felt, and histoi7 supported 
that feeling, that the country could not settle down to quiet, steady, 
constructive work if the thousands of political prisoners, detenus and 
internees were not released and set at liberty. There was a certain 
incipient feeling that the Congress did not act wisely in agreeing to 
accept office without a clear and definite understanding with rega^ to 
this problem of political prisoners and detenus and internees. These 
men and women belonged to the intelligentsia. They bad revolted against 
tke loss of the self-respect of their nation, and they had sinned in trying 
to regain and restore it. It would be bfindness to regard these men 
mod women as constituting a limited problem, because in number they 
represented a few millions of the more than three handred fifty miUioas 
of the people of India ; it would be bUodnese to ignore the inspiratkm 
of their life and work — life and work Chat have given a new meaning 
to Indian History during the last fifty years and more. These men and 
women represent^ the spirit of resui^geat self-respect and eelf-asseition 
of the Indian people ; they were the patb-finders to the fuller, richer 
and freer life in this country. They constituted a core bearing witness 
Co the richuesB of India’s human wealth. They are the makers of the 
present and builders of the future. Of these men and women, Koro- 
lenko is represented in the Reminiscences of Mg Youth by Maxim 
Gorki as saying s 

**They are the leavrn in every Mpalar nobeavai, the fenodatioo-stoBe in every 
new Btraetttro. Soorates, Giordano, Bruno, Oallileo, BobespiCTO, oar two Decemberists;.. 
who are at this moment starving in exile, those who are tonight ponring over a book 
and preparing themsolres for the straggle in the cauae of jnstioe, and above all, of 
coarse, mr pnsoa— are all the living force of life and its keen sensitive instrument*’. 

It is because people felt something like this consciously and 
unconsciously, more uncoosciously than consciously, that the demand 
rose inmteot tiiat the prisonersf detenus and ioteroees should be 
set at liberty, that the esdled prisoners in the Andamans, the detenas 
at Deoli, Bnza and HijJi, and the thousand interned in innumeiable 
Bengal plages dhould be given a chance to harness the idealism of 
their life, the superb strength of their nnbribed intellect^ the illumina- 
tion of their minds generated in the experiences gsined in pidn snd torCore, 
in solitsry eells and solitary plaoes— mil the qualities that oontribule to the 
bnildiDg op of better soeieCies and better oonntriee— should have ebanoe 
in to iday tbeb kgittiiiate pert in oonstmcHve natioiialisai^^ Thi 
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hous^er-strike in the Andamans was undertaken in this eager ezpeota* 
tion. And the British bureaucracy in whoso hands still lay the key 
to the rcconciliaton of fcelin$;s and to prison locks in detention camps, 
owing to a poverty of spirit, owing to mental reservations, to unnamed 
fears, did not come honourably out of a test where none but great minds 
could maintain the traditions of civilised humanity. The Police mind of 
British India could not be expected to shed its crudities and morbi- 
dities as soon as the “autonomy*’ Governments has been set up in the 
Provinces. JVrahatina Gandhi who lias been standing as a bridge of 
reconciliation between India and Britain sought to solve this particular 
problem on the plane of human considerations where faith in human 
nature should bo allowed to deeid«» State policy. The Government of 
Bengal, the home of tlie revt^lution iry nnvement, have not been able 
to accept the principle stre-i^jod by Mahatmaji ; they have, it is true, 
released more than 1,S0J political prisoners, detenus and internees. 
But the detention of .about 500 others, many of them kept 
behind prison bars without trial, goes to show that the Police mind 
r>till controls State policy in India, and that the Bengal Ministry as 
well as the others in other province-, specially the former, ore helpless, 
even when they have been put in ch.argc of *Law and Order”. 

The problem discussed in the parngr.ipli above, looked at from 
certain points of view, cannot hofic to r(\aeh any satisfactory solution 
M k u* a (piestion is linally decided— the question 

" liie" contnd of political power in India. That 

Plough decision will rc(|inre more years to arrive at. Meanwhile, 
other problems cry for solution ; these touch the 
life of the people'— dirt, disease, untimely death which poverty 
has stabilised in India. lndo*British State policy has been held res- 
ponsible for most of the contributory causes for the break-down of 
TOonomic life in India. And so great is the decay and so hopeless 
does the situation appear tli.at faces the country, that today all contro- 
versy is hushed in their presence. And Government and people in 
India have no time to waste in exchanges of angry words but mutt 
settle down to ease the situation, to stop the breaches so that time 
may be g.aincd to take in hands radical cures of the maladies in the 
body politic. And, in this picture the man b» hind the plough and with 
the hoe stands out as the symbol ot India’s wretchedness, he whose 
life was described by Rudyard Kipling in a parody : 

“His speech is of mortgaged bedding. 

On his kiqe he borrows yet, 

At his heart is his daughter’s wedding, 

In his eyes forc-knowloclge of debt. 

He eats and hath indigestion. 

He toils and be may not stop ; 

His life is a long-drawn question 
Between a crop and a crop”. 

This man has forced the Indian National Congress to give op Che 
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policy and programme of non-co-operation, and to undertake the ree- 
WMltk A ponslbility of government under a hated Act and no less 

HmIUi in condemned racial supremacy. In speeches and discussions, 

India io Government blue books and census reports, in wri- 
tings in the Press and in proceedings of Assemblies and 
of Congress-Conferences — the tale of his sorrow and suffering is a 
perennial topic. All recognize that rural life in India is poor and 
stricken, phvsically and mentally. Census reports tell and record evidence 
of a progressive deterioration. We wrote in the last volume : *In 
the census of 1931 the numbers recorded of “earners” and “working 
dependents” were lo,38,8o.8'>0 ; the number of “non-working depen- 
dents” were returned as 19,00,43.007. In the census of 1911 arc record- 
ed the percentage of persons as “gainfully employed” as 47 ; in 1921 
as 46 per cent ; in 1931 as 44 per cent. This is the testimony to 
wealth production progressively diminishing.” With regard to health, 
the words of Major-General Megaw who retired from service as Din-c- 
tor-General of Public Health with the Government of India are both a 
conclusive proof and a warning. There is difference of opinion, said 
he, ^ as to whether conditions of life have improved or deteriorated 
during the last 50 years ; even conceding that some little improvement 
has taken place, “the existing state of things is so profoundly unsatis- 
factory that it demands investigation and redress.” 

This unsatisfactory state of things has made the Indian problem a 
biological one, say people with a scientific bias — concerned first of all 
with the animal existence of more than thirty-five crorcs 
Briteln't Failun human beings, three hundred and fifty millions of men, 
women and children. Poverty and sickness, sickness of 
body and sickness of soul —these are the two problems 
that seek remedy at the hands of the people, of fheir representatives 
in the Assemblies and Councils, in local bodies, and in non-official 
organisations. The British Government who say that they own respon- 
sibility for India’s good to the British people, and not to the Indian 
people, appear for all practical purposes to be retiring from fields which 
serve to secure health and wealth to the Indian people. After about 
two centuries of the exercise of despotic power when India sremed to 
lie in their hands as clay in the potter’s hands, the present policy of the 
British Government cannot bear any other interpretation than^ that it 
was a confession of failure. Their railway lines, telegraph wires and 
poets, and all the other paraphernalia of modern life, these may have 
enabled them to exploit the raw materials of the country and the cheap 
labour of the people ; India’s import and export trade may have 
swollen these may be claimed as evidence of the enrichment of the 
country. But to-day no other proof is necessary than a look around 
the countiy to prove that human life has not b^n enriched by modern 
•eience and modern knowledge which the British brought to thelconutry, 
and for which they claim credit, and demand gratitude from the Indian 
people. A time there was when we conceded that the “peM of Bri- 
tain” was a blessing ; that the enlightenment and illumination that they 
had Introduced into the country had stirred the dead bonea of the valley 
to life ; that the unity of British rule created the unity ol leeliDg in 
ttie couotey which the world knows to-day as Indian Natioualiam ; and 
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Out Britiflh methods of administratioii aod enlhshtoDmeot have been 
seed-plots of the revolt and revolution that ohallenge the sapremaoy 
of Britain in India. Even conoedio{it all these claims students and 
interpreters of history, Indian and foreign, there are who say that in 
Uie commerce between India and BHtain, the latter has profited equally 
well, profited materially more than India, It may be difficult to-day 
to think of history in India taking another turn free from British con- 
trol during the last two centuries But the belief that British rule was 
divinely ordained, and therefore indispensable, which ruled the life and 
conduct of the generation of Indian public men even as far down as 
thirty years ago, is discredited to-day. This revolutionary change in 
the thoughts and beliefs of Indian men and women has Ciilled for a 
new ideology and a new tcchinqiie of work. The Indian National Con- 
gress of 1885 and of 193S— these fifty-four years are historic witnesses 
of this vast transformation. And it is the duty of British statesman- 
ship, inor^ than that of the Indian, to make Jionourable terms with 
this change. The acceptance of office in the *'atitotionious’’ provincial 
governments of India affords an opportunity to effect this. The British 
bureaucrac ' can make the transition easy if it will but accept the logic 
of the situation. The situation demanded a ba'tio on two^ fronts, as 
Pandit Jawaharlal has said. The British Government is interested iu 
the political front ; it has disinterested itself iu the other-^the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people which it is the concern of the 
provincial ""autonomy’" Ooveromeuts to bring about. 

So, as soon as the Congress members found themselves in charge 
of Ministries in six of the eleven Indian provinces — Bombay, Madras, 
United Provinces, Behar, Central Provinces & Berar, 
Orissa — they took up in hand schemes that had been 

Workers promised iu the Congress Election Manifesto. By the 
end of the year — in September, 1937 — another province, 
the North-West Frontier Province, had a predominantly Congress 
Ministry which also fell into line in implementing the Congress pro- 
gramme, As agriculturists and industrial workers formed the majority 
of the population, their condition deserved to receive first place in all 
legislative activities. The Working Committee of the Congress at its 
meetings held on PVbruary 27, 28 and M;irch 1, 1937, indicated the 
lines in which imra* diate relief should be given to agriculturists and 
industrial workers, and measures for pcruianeut improvement io their 
condition of lifo be undertaken : 

1. A substantial roiuction in rent and revenue : 

2. Fixity of tenure ; 

3. Kelief from the t)urden of rural debt and arrears of rent and revenue ; 

4 Eight hours day for industrial workers, without reduction of pay. Living wage. 

The Congress Agrarian Programme accepted and passed by the 
Faixpur Session of the Congress which was embodied in the CongreM 
Manifesto laid down more elaborate directions, some of which may be 
set down here : 

1. Uneconomic holdings should be exempted from rent or land tax ; 

2. Agricultural income should be assessed to income tax like all other 
incomes, on a progressive mle, subject to a prescribed minimaffl ; 
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S. Canal and other irrigation rates shou Id be sabstantialiy lowered ; 

4. All feudal dues and levies and forced labour should be abolished, 
and demands other than rent should be made illegal ; 

5. Fixity of tenure with heritable rights along with the rights to 
build houses and plant trees should be provided for all tenants ; 

6. An effort should be made to introduce co-operative farming $ 

7. Common pasture land should be provided, and the rights of the 
people in tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like recognised, 
and no encroachment on these rights should be permitted ; 

8. Arrears of rent should be recoverable in the same manner as 
civil debts and not by ejectment ; 

9. There should be statutory provision for securing a living wage 
and suitable working conditions for agricultural labourers. 

Years before the constitutional changes which have enabled Con- 
gress Ministries with their programmes of relief to rural people and 
p reform of their life to function. Governments under the 

*^n Br *utonomi’ Montagu constitution had been forced to recognise 
^nglme these socio-economic maladies .and prescribe remedies 
thereof. In the United Provinces five Debt Rdicf Acts 
were passed in 1934 ; the Punjab bad a Regulation of Accounts Act 
(1034); the Central Provinces had a Debt Conciliation Act (1933) ; 
Bengal had the Money-lenders^ Act (1033) and the Relief of Indebted- 
ness Act (1935). Though the Punjab and the Central Province were 
pioneers in debt conciliation activities, every province in India during 
ttiese years could show a record of work in lliis line. With regard to 
reduction in rent and revenue, the United Provinces Government had 
reduced its revenue demands by about 2 crorcs of rupees in 1932 in 
response to the wide-spread agrarian agitation in the province which 
had precipitated the second Civil Disobediouce Movement. This con- 
cession enabled the Zamindars to reduce their rent claims by about 
5 crores. In Madras the Marjoribunks Committee, named after the 
president^ recommended a reduction of 75 lukhs rupees in Government 
revenue demands as well as Rs. 80 lukhs as debt relief which the 
ad intetim Ministry, predecessor to the Congress Ministry 
headed by Sri Chakravorti Rajagopalachariar, accepted and sanctioned. 
Even Burma which for 50 years was a province of India, and sepa- 
rated only on April L 1937 and constituted into a separate Goveru- 
ment, remitted about GO lakhs to the cultivators on various accounts — 
revenue coucessions, destruction of crop and destruction of crops by 
untimely rains. In the provinces where the Zamindars stood between 
the State and the ryots and collected the revenue on behalf of the 
former; the ryots have simyly refused to pay pleading inability owing 
to the alump In the price of agricultural products. These laws and 
the world slump have enabled the cultivator in India to come by 
certain rights and secure certain immunities which had taken centuries 
in other countries to have, and that through murder and bloodshed. 
Not that Zamindari provinces in India, specially Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
and parts of the United Provinces, have been wholly free from dis- 
turbimces motived by agrarian discontent. The “Indigo” diatorbancea 
In Bennl in the aixties of the last century* the ‘^tenant rising’^ in 
Pabna in the eeventicet are cvideuces of these ; in Mahaxaatm in Lord 
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Lytton’s time there was an aflfricnlturist rising; advantase of which 
was taken by Phadke to start his rebellion. In every oonntry the 
frrievances of the peasantry have centred round the demands for what 
has been called the “Three P’s" — Fair Rent, Fixity of Tenure, Free 
Sale of the tenants* interest in the holding:. Agitations, peaceful or 
violent, had to he carried on before the rights indicated in the Three 
F’s" could be extorted or would be conceded. Indian peasants have 
not yet been able to wholly come by them. In Zamindari areas the 
principle of the dual ownerihip of the soil" shared between them by 
the landlord and the tenant is almost conceded or secured both by 
processes of law or by custom which has the force of law. The 
Bengal Tenancy Bill passed by the Bengal legislature and waiting the 
sanction of the Governor-General or of the British Parliament is a 
inilc-stonc in the development of agraian legislation in India. When 
we remember that the Europe, the Liberal Brougham could denounce 
the demand for security of tenure as “confiscation" that Cavour, one 
of the liberators of Italy and the greatest Liberal of his time in 
Europe, declared— “tenant right was landlord wrong", and Lord Pal- 
merston could speak of “communistic views disguised under the term 
“tetiant rights", the controversies that resound in India to-day have 
historic words and phrases to appeal tr. 

The histor}' of Ireland where for more than three centuries ^ alien 
landlords had n rebellious tenantry, the final and ultimate solution of 

. . the Irish land question was first recognised by a French- 

lri*7und Gustave de Beaumont, who, writing in 1839, advo- 

Question catcd compulsory land purchase, buying out the land- 
lords. From that time to 1903, the struggle of the Irish 

tenant continued. In Set)t. 1877, at a meeting held under the auspices 

of the Clan~na^Oapf^ the Irish-Amcrican revolutionary organisation, and 
attended by Michael Davitt, were passed resolutions amongst which 
was the following concerning Irish land : 

“That as the land of Irish belongs to tho people of Ireland, and the abolition of 
t!ie foreign lanJlunl system and the K'.ibstitutioa of one t>v which the tiller of the soul 
will bo fiaod perinanohtly upon it, and holding diriotly of the Sufe, is tho only true 
solution of the Irish land question which an Irish jiepuhlic cau only effeot." 

The Land Act of 1881, arising out of the recoram endations of the 
Bessborough Commission, established the “Three F’s". A legal tribunal, 
the I/ind Commissioo or the Country Court Judge, sitting with 
experts, was^ to fix the “foir rent" to endure for 15 years ; 
diirihg the “statutory period*’, the tenant could not bo dis- 

turbed or evicted ; the tenant acquired the right of sale, 
the landlord had the first right of purchase, at a price fixrf 
by the court. Lord Ashbourne, the Lord Chancellor of Irriand, 
gave his name to the first Land Purchase Act (1885^ Glad- 
stone’s plan of settling the Irish question wm Home I^le and 

Laud Purchase which would buy out all the Irish landlords. Tbe 

failure of his Homo Rule Bill (1886) killed his Land Purchase Bill. 

Wyodham’s great Land Act of 1903 passed by the ^ose^i^ve 
Government under Arthur Balfour ended a long quarrel. The British 
Treasury provided a free grant to the landlord of 12 per cent on too 
purchase money. The tenant was required to pay ^-15s. per cent for 
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68 ycMf the British Government guaranteeing. It was thie Land 
An^ify amounting to £100,000,0(K) due to Britain which De Valera re- 
xnsM P^^eod which led to the economic war between the Free 
SUte and Britain that continued for two years, 1936 and 1937. The 
nistory of a fellow-sufferer from British Imperialism may have lessons 
for India. No body can yet say whether the Indian land quee- 
tion will i»8s through any identical proces*, culminating in an identical 
solOTion* non-violent and peaceful solution of the problem was 

to be sought for in India—and violent solutions can only cause greater 
economic^ and financial harm than the gains realised'~*8ome such deve* 
lopment is inevitable. 

Belief (i economic distress, ana reconstruction of economic activities 
on a new re-alignment of social and economic forces on a basis 
World-Wide every man, woman and child will have secured to 

Demand for ^ equalised opportunity for the training 

New Education of his or her body and mind — this re-examination of 
all the old or existing values of life has been felt to be 
necessary in all the countries of the world. For about two centuries 
a sort of behaviour” in thought and conduct, in men’s intellectual and 
social life, in his^ economic activities, has established itself. This 
thought*bebaviour is in certain respects the seed-plot of the unbalanced 
prowth^ of individualism, the causes and consequences of which have 
been discussed in the recent volumes of the Register. This individua- 
lism has led to a wonderful flowering of human society. We in this 
countnr have learnt to value and accept “the whole trend of modern 
thought and endeavour as a large conscious cflort of Nature in man to 
effect a general level of intellectual equipment, capacity and further 
posmility of universalising the opportunities which modern civilisation 
mental life ( Sri Aurobindo ). And having seen the pos- 
sibilities of the enrichment of mental and material life, an increasing num- 
ber of men and women in every country and every clime have become 
aware that they have a right to share in them, to be participators in 
the wealth as they are in the work of the production of this wealth, 
mental and material. This desire and ambition is at the back of the 
demand all over the world that a new education should be initiated 
which shall universalise the opportunities for wealth production, univer- 
salise the products thereof. In India, the British administrator who 
U8M to contemplate with self-satisfaction the work begun by Thomas 
BwiDgtOD Macaulay has begun to doubt the very wisdom of that step 
taken a cej^ury back ; he is not happy with the human product of that 
•top*"we discontented B. A." who has been demanding equality, to 
^ chariot of the sun. In his own country he has seeu for 

almoit a centu^ signs of abounding w^ealth, of an expanding Empire 
brmging its tribute to London, of the leadership of Britain in trade 
and industry acknowledged^ by the world. In the opening years 
55 * L® Empire Fiscal Reform campaign of Joseph 

Chamberlain, father of the present Prime Minister of Britain, first 
awakened the country to the fact that all was not well, that British 
Imership was being challenged. The world war was an interlude when 
w6 very existence of the Empire seemed to hang on the balance. Victory in 
the war removed tms fear and expanded the Empire ; and the provision and 
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promise of German reparation held hn|ies that the financial loits of the war 
would be made up. But these hopes did not bear fruit. And, for about the 
last twenty years Britii^h society has been carryinir n load of unemployed 
men, women and boys, all cajuible, all anxious and ea«rer to work— 
20,00.000, with their 00,00,000, dependents. So, the British assurance 
in the excellence of its social !>«»Iiiy, of its ideas, uh'als and technique 
of education which produced tlie Ivnpire-bnild 'i* ami the l<‘:ider of the 
modern world — that assurance has er.iekt* I, if ii(»t brokt‘ii to pieces. 
These doubts have invad' d tiie mind of the An;;lo-lndi.m administra- 
tor and educationist. Win -h j iined to the doubts ami dissatisfactions 
of men and women in India h.is prepan^d the Knmnd and the :ttmos- 
phere for a new start in Indian education. 

in sncocssive vn!inm'< i.f l!»o // ;//^/< /• asi attempt has been made to 
trace this evohilion. 'I'ln* r* » .vrnitiou of ;i brcak-dnwn in India's 
K cial lifv' has breonn* vivid in reemt Vfai*' both mining 
Indo-Biitilh nilcrs and tin* nihil. rinviipl iym' iit. idiK'ated and 

Education uncdneatcd, urban ami rural, has b •cmuc th.* sii;n and 
syinbii] of this br<‘ak-dawn. Conctm lor this state of 
thinsrg came to be iucnasiiiiily L it and i \!»n*ss -d. 'rhe rniversities* 
Conference held in 1031 recoiirm iith'd a ii im dy in thi's.' words ; 

“a practii^al soiiition "f llu* nni’ni| !"\ to a ii l* ju .• •.'i !-• f.ani l in a radical 

ro-constni'MiDii of tin* syst-.MJi «•! <• jt* -.n -jj iti .. Ij . .!, m, a w.w that a 

laru'e nnmhrr of I'Ui'ils wnil l I. * »liv.‘»i.- ! at ’*.*• r. »iij 'i**!. a t-i si,'iun l.iiy education 

eitlier to oc‘cn|itions or to sepaiate v.»cait')ual 

In that book Lord Koiialdsliay 's (the Maniiiis of Zetland, the 
present Secretary of State for India) — ih*' JJottrt o/ the 

history of Indian disoemtent with British methods ami ideals of cdiice- 
tion has been recorded with a desire t<> umliTstand the situation. The 
back-pjound of the Arya Sam ij schools, eolleiycs ;md ibo Omukuln^ 
of Babindra Nath Tagore’s Shftitli Ntkdun Scliool ami Visvabharati, 
of the National ('onncil of Ivlncatioii startid on the crest of the 

Swadeshi and anti-Partitioii eiithnsi:t*^m, of the llindii Academy of 

Datilatpiir in the Bengal distrii^t of Khulna, has bt‘en indicated there. 
The picture would have been fuller am! completer if the Aligarh Move- 
ment liad been traced, if the Deccioi h^iiealion Society with its apex in 
the Fergiisson College had been nfcrifd to. All these institutions and 
activities have been e.xpressions of Indian ideas and ideals on educa- 
tion and concrete measures taken to mould these anew. For seventy 
years and more India accepted the British standard of value. When 
India beg.aii claiming that she should have Swaraj, she also began to 
think of evolving the new type of men and wouion who must win it 
and uphold it, build it to a ucw pattern of human usefulness. 

The back-ground of the Wardha Scheme has been sketched in 
Hm Wardha Scheme certain of these linos. In a number of talks 

Eapleined Mahatmaji indicated these : 

had lon^' been impressed with the neerssify for a n»*w depai tore, for, I knew 
the fmlaro modern education has heon tliiuuf'li the niuneious students who enma to 
we on my return from Soutli Africa, ho 1 started with tlio introduction of traiaiog 
in handicrafts in tho Aahram schooi. In kict. an extra emphasis wai placed on 
manual training, with the result that eliiiilreii soon got tried of tho manual training 
sod thought that they -had boou deprived of literary traiaine but that set mo 
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thinkioKi adq I came to the conclusion that not vocation cum literary training, but 
literary training through vocational training was the thing. The vocational training 
would cease to be a drudgery and literary training would have a now content and new 
osefuloess.” 

In these talks Maliatmaji further explained why he picked up spin- 
ning through the takli as the one handicraft to start the dual educa- 
tion with. Takli has subsisted through the ages ; in the earliest of 
ages takli yarn used to make all the cloth of the country ; the spin- 
ning wheel came later ; takli ])ut the cunning of the fingers to the 
best use. Takli would naturally h ad to a talk on cotton ; its history 
and geographical distribution in India ; on the Indian cotton cloth 
manufacturing industry all but killed by the unjust competition of 
Lancashire, by llio exploitatkm of the lOast India Company Then 
would follow the inccliar.ics of the con-trnetion of the takli. Cotton 
cultivation, a study of soils would “launch us into a little agriculture.” 
Elementary mathrinalies can Ik* taiiirlit through tlio counting of yards of 
yarn, finding out the count of the yarn, making np the hanks, getting 
it ready for the weaver, counting the mimlx r of cross threads in the 
warp to be ]»iit in for particular textures of ‘cloth. Thus is illustrated 
the practicability of literary training through a particular craft, here 
the takli. From the growing of cotton to the manufacture of the finished 
product — from cultivation of cotton, cotton picking, ginning, carding, 
spinning, sizing, weaving and finishing, wasliing and dyeing — all these 
processes would help to teach ugriculturts mechanics, history, a little 
economics, a little chemistry, and elementary inathemotic.s — a sound 
enough foundation for higlmr education. The teacher who is to impart 
this education would rccpiire ' a fund of assimihated knowledge” that 
is not common, Tlie principal kh*a at the back of the NVardha 
Scheme is to impart the wlioic education of the body and the mind 
and the soul tlirough the handicraft that is to be taught to the 
children. In doing this, lessons in agriculture, history, geography and 
arithmetic will be related to the particular craft chosen, here spinning. 

The most voca! of objections to the Wardha Scheme is directed 
against the hope of making the education self-supporting. This has 
been criticis<*d as exploiting the children, making the 

Obiecliont to it hands pay for the expenses of 

^ ‘ elementary education in the country. In these talks 

from which has been extracted ail the information 
embodied in these lines Mahatmaji said that the test of the success of 
this experiment will not be its self-supporting character but developing 
and drawing out of the qualities that maketh the man. There is no 
reason to fear that any teacher would be tolerated who would make 
his school self-supporting “under any circumstance.” The self-suppor- 
ting past would be the logical corollary of the fact that the training 
will develop all the faculties of the pupil. If a boy worked at a 
handicraft in the way hoped for he will surely earn the expenses of 
his training, in addition to developing his mind and soul. Mahatmaji 
has also explained why and how he was led to place the scheme 
before the nation. The acceptance of office by the Congress prompted 
him to do so. And in his immediate neighbourhood, the Vidya Mcmdir 
Scheme has been drawn up by the Education Minister in the C. P. 4 
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Berar Ministry, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla, with the Wardha idea 
as its inspiration 

The Wi^ha Scheme was drawn up by a Committee of which Ptof* 
Zakii Hosein was the President His experience as Head of the 

National Muslim University of Delhi , and his indsht 

into the conditions of defeat and frustration amUst 

Pedagogy which his community has been Hvingf since the over- 

throw of Aiuslim rule in India has endowed him with 
wide vision. Those qualities were valuable assets in the framing of 
the recommendations. These recommendations are supported by the 
experiences of modern pedagogy and the experiences of nations who 
have been driven to reconstruct their education in response to the 
demands of more strenuous times. The two educational experts whom 
the Government of India invited from Britain, Mr. A. Abbott, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Technical Schools, Board of Education, Elogtaod, 
and Mr. S. II. Wood, Director of Intelligence, Board of Eduoation, 
England, in their recommendations do not appear to have been able 
to say anything newer than what the Wardha Scheme says. Two or 
three of their remarks may be quoted here to indicate the direction of 
edocatiotial thought in certain of the Western Countries, 

^Tlic oducatioQ of chilUrim in thu Primary i^cliools should be based more npon 
the oatunv! interests aud acrivitios of yoiin:; cliildreu than upon book learning. C^n- 
ceufration on litwra^’y as a narrow ohjfctiyo is unsound. 

‘’Manual work, that is creative manual activities, of diverse kinds, should be part 
of the curriculum <»f every school.” 

“Voeatioual education is nut a lower plane than literary education sinoe the full 
purpose of education is to develop tho whole powers of the mind, body and spirit so 
that they may be devoted to tlie welfare of the society.” 

On educational reconstruction as a solvent of unemployment, these 
experts could not hold out any great hope. On this aspect of the 

« . ^ „ problem,— they said that “ ....it would not 

-^owkSon to”****" unemployment considered as a quantita* 

Unenploymeni problem to divert students from nnivfr- 

sities into oth^r educational institutions regard- 
less of whether the students from these other institutions were likely 
to be more successful in obtaining employment than are the B. A. e and 
B. Sc.*s”. Such a policy would but alter the educational qualifications 
of the unemployed without decreasing their number. ia important 
to make this clear and to avoid envouroging the delusion that a quick 
eolution of the problem of unemployment is to be found in a reooae- 
tructioD of the educational system.” Of the purpose of vocational 
education they say that it is an afiproach to the **road which leads 
the adolescent from the region of schools to the region of productive 
indnetry”, and that this road should be ^direct and safe." It was 
true that the more efficient the supply of trained workers jthe greater 
was there the possibility of industrial expansion ; but "to create a 
supply out of all proportion to the demand would not only result in 
a waste of money and efiort, it would disappoint many of those who 
bad been specially trained, and could, thus, not fail to add to the 
general unrest.” Indian engineering and technical institutions have helped 
to eweil the ranks of unwanted tecbniciane, as the colleges dkT in 
5 
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prodocbg the hordet of **di6CODt€nted B. A.^ ; and the end of ^ese 
Aopee and activities is a '"general nnreat^ may be economic in 

the beginning but cannot hut react violently on wbat are called 
""poKfloal” matters. 

From the summary of the report avmlable, it does not appear that 
with regard to meeting "the special requirements of rural area8’\ 
these two British experts have been able to offer more helpful 
^ ^ ^ suggestions. The trend of the educational system, and the 

BMdt present age, is towards drawing “many boys 

Kml Anas vid girls«from ruraflrareas to towns’^ where they receive a 
punly literary education, and in that process lose all 
interest in mr^ life, Jose all contact with the thoughts and habits of 
rural people, and for purposes of service to the countryside they by 
their new edneation are rendered unfit, body atid mind. 

Boys and girls of the middle class who flock the towns in search 
of m<^em edneation have in front of them a blind alley today ; in 
front there is no road ; a few years' ^education’' in towns has made a 
return to the homes of their fathers left behind, a difBcult adaptation 
to make. Perhaps, failures sod frustrations in towns will compel them 
to seek openings for life in rural tracts. If they go there with hearts 
dissatisfied they cannot hope to contribute their best to the making of 
a newer and better life in the villages. It is because tlicre is this 
apprehension that Mahatma Gandhi has taken in hand the work of 
evdving conditions favourable to that mental pref)aration of the 
regenerators of India of the future, a part of which is embodied in 
the Wardba Scheme. Babindra Nath Tagore in organising his SAri- 
I^iketan was moved by the same aspiration. It has b^n a uphill 
work, a long-range work. All pioneering woik is of this quality and 
eharacter. 


The foregoing notes go to show that thoughts on educational recons- 
tmotion in India have been with us these thirty years and more since 

, the emergence of the Nationalist movement. A new State 

iSimir thilr men to run it with new minds. The Oovern- 

SimUarity OQCDt had its own ideas in the matter which were 
naturally interpreted as inspired by the imperialist policy 
of exploiting the resources of the country. Since the days of Lord 
Curzon, the Government and the people have been definitely in opposing 
camps in this matter. The battle of ideas have rolled on, and not till 
the British hold on India's intcllectaal and cultural life seemed to 
relax and looccn did there appear any sign of nearer approach between 
the two contending parUes. The similarity of ideas and methods of 
educational reconstruction in the country issuing from Simla— Delhi and 
Wardhi— Shogaon, proof of which can be found in the quotations made 
above, has come at the end of a keen contest of decades. And, as the 
Gt>vemment of India has very few responsibilities in the matter of 
edneation since the "'autonomy” Governments were set up in the pro- 
vinces, it would not be far-fetched to think that the direction and con- 
trol of educational policy and programme in India will from on now 
be in the hands of the Ministers of £iducation, seven out of eleven of 
whom are guided by the Indian National Congress under the inspiring 
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lead of Mahatma Gaodhi. This is the staise of development at which 
the country is now at present. 

Educational profprammes in the country as thought out by the **auto« 
nomy” Ministers are not likely to bf voted revolutionary, thouish many 
ufL 9 I prepossession will have to be thrown 

DriiSr?^** out to replace the old with the new. But Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Programme of Prohibition which the Madras 
Ministry were the first to undertako to give a trial to has a ^ revolu- 
tionary quality that has attracted world-wide attf»ntion and interest 
The failure of Prohibition in the United States of America, the leading 
country and the richest in modern civilisation, has made people sceptical 
of the wisdom of siu-h a step, of its utility and necessity, of its suc- 
cess. Social thinlvcrs. practical .administrators, all appear to have 
come to the concliisidii that drink and drug were a necessity of hum.in 
nature in its present state of development. Humanity seeks happiness. 
But the scheme of things in which they find tliemselves is sorry and 
unhappy. With all tlie clVorts in (he world humanity cannot escape 
sorrow and suflering. Sigmund Freud in his Ctvifisation^ and 
Discontents has indicate I this line of thought in an interprotatica of 
the habit of the drunkard and other addicts to drug^ and to tlio genesis 
of this habit, which seem to have been imposed by Nature herself : 

‘•Tlio services rendered by intoxi catin;* sub'ifainios in the stru^i^ie for hippioess 
and in wardini? off misery rank so highly as a l«‘nclit that b)ili iudividuala and raoea 
have given them an established position with their libido-ec oiiomy. It ia not morety 
the iinraciiate gain in lil'Cisiuo wliiiJi one owes to them, but also a measure of 
that indepen ienco of the outer wot Id whi>t'i is sit «dy oravol. Mon know that with 
their help they can at any rate slip away from the opf>r«ission of reality sod find s 
refuge in a wot Id of their own wltuiu painful feelings do not enter." 

This interpretation, if it be accepted as the last word In the 
matter, would lead to the acceptaticc of this evil as part of human 
Problbitien society, unchanged and unchangeable. But as human 
in India history has shown that man has never allowed Nature 
to have her own way but has ever songht to guide and 
control her, and in so doing has built up his civilisation, so in this 
matter society must be master. Intoxicating substances lay watte 
"valuable energies which could liave been us^ to improve tlm lot of 
humanity to quote Freud again. And, as society can ill afford this 
waste, she has ever been on guard and has takfm measures to modify 
and soften the oppression of reality. Every religious oommunity has 
limited the use of wine and other intoxicants to special occasions and 
has sought to ' transform and purify these in their use and affects. 
This process is pait of the control, regulation, idealisation and subli- 
mation of human instincts which go to the making of balanced and 
equipoised character— character fit to fight the Imttle of life. The 
only point on which controversy may rage is the difference of opinion 
with regard to the various steps taken to provide bappinees to men 
and women which will be thought sufficient to *'drown their cares*’, 
to enable them to build a world of their own where Nature and man- 
made nature cannot have entrance. When the Madras Ministry decided 
to introduce Prohibition in the Salem district. Dr. Arundale, President 
of the Theosophical Society, represented the general view when be 
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■aid that provision must first be made for pleasures that can **drown 
their cares'^ before people can be expected to heartily respond to the 
call for givine up their old contrivances for seeking happiness and 
drowning their cares. The hfadras Ministry with its shrewd Chief 
Minister, Sri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, could not have been un- 
aware of these. And the District Magistrate of Salem, in submitting a 
report of ^ree months' work has said that the success of the experiment 
was visible in the smiling faces of housewives and of the children, 
in the **better life'^ of the inhabitants, in their quiet homes. Other 
provinces under Congress Ministries where the same experiment has 
been taken in hand have the same experiences to relate. 

But the strongest criticism of this experiment in Prohibition has 
come from the side of economists, and from financial consulerations. 

They contend that the extinction of the excise revenue 
Financial in India realised on the liquor trade and other intoxicants 
Objections which reached the high ligurc of Rs. 11,89.10,375 in 
i932-'33 would make the task of finance members in the 
provinces impossible and hopeless. This loss cannot be made good by 
any manner of financial readjustment. The adiniirstrative expenses of 
the excise departments in the difierent provinces in the same year total- 
led Bs. 1,82,20,132. The cost of enforcing prohibition has been worked 
at four times this sum. So, the total sum involved in the Prohibition 
campaign, if it were to be extended to the whole of India and made 
successful, in loss to revenue and direct additional expenditure would 
reach the huge figure of Rs. 20 crorcs. And human nature being what 
it is, which refuses to long submit to control and guidancei would 

rebel against Prohibition. Added to which this huge financial burden 
would impose a strain ou the financial resources of the country that 
cannot be hoped to stand it for long. To this the reply has come 
from the reformers which can be expressed as follows. For this, reference 
to Salem experience is necessary. The excise revenue realised 
from the district was about Rs. 26 lakhs. The administrative 
expenses of the department could not be less than Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Prohibitloo would lose the Rs. 26 lakhs ; the expenses of the 

supervisory and preventive services would mean anotb^^r Rs. 8 

lakhs at the most. Granted all this, the reformers yet contend 
that Prohibition would keep in the pockets of the people more than a 
orore of rupees. This money, this saving, will afiect the standard of 
life of the people, will better it, leading to better houses, better food, 
better amenities of life— clothes and shoes. More money will thus 1^ 
distributed, a certain amount of which in the shape of excise duties on 

f oods used will flow into the treasury. It may be said that these are 
opes that will take years and decades to test their strength and their 
truth. But men live by and on hopes. Prohibition may be an experi- 
ment. It may require education in a newer economics which will deal 
with living men and women rather than with statistics and figures. The 
mental and moimt effort required for such a re-education Is a process 
of strenthening of the nerves of our understanding, of the fibres of our 
bdng. It is a strain, no doubt. But no society that hopes to extend 
the Donnds of knowledges, to spread the joys of life and the oppor- 
iunittes for their eiqoyment among the widest commonalty, can avoid 
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this strain. It is in this spirit that all the nation-baildin|( aotivities, 
that have been initiated in the various provinces since the autonomy’’ 
Governments were sot up, must be worked and the sacriBccs demanded 
for^ their success made. British administrators in India by the very 
limitations of their origin have not bt) able to undertake any radical 
reform that touched the core of the life of the people ; they have 
feared to do so. The neglect of two centuries throws a special respon* 
sibility on the present rulers of the country. While fulfilling this they 
must be prepared to face the opposition of vested interests, old ideas 
and prepossessions. But ultimately they will win ; their *'Indian-ness” 
will stand by them and help them win. 

The watcher of the Indian sky, the student of Indian affairs, is 

heartened in bis task by signs of renewed hopes seeking fuifilment in 

activities that will rebuild India into a Modern State. But 
Forces of when he is confronted by the intensification of communal 
Disunity feelings, the rising temper of communal separatism, the 
abnormal growth of communal fears, and the strident 
demands of communal a mbitions, it is difficult for him to maintain 
optimism with regard to future developments. In successive volumes 
of tlie Register^ the writer has tried to iindorHtand and explain the 
history of Muslim separatism and ‘'Scheduled’* class ri^sciitment. The 

latter which is bqth social and economic seems f j have decided to 

utilise the (ircsent opportunities for self-organisation and sclf-asaertioti 
opened out by the constitutional changes implemented by the Poona 
Pact The former entrenched in memories of overlordship in this 
country finds it difficult, even with the advantages secured in the 
'’Communal Award’*, to settle down to constructive work that will 
evolve a modern mind in the Muslim community, that would secularise 
^ial and political life in India as Kemal Ataturk has been able to do 
ill Turkey. This failure of Muslim leadership is a factor that must 
continue to act as a drag in the march of India towards the freedom 
and democracy that are the marks and notes of modern States. The 
events that have happened during the last six mouths of the year 
(1937), have bellied to accentuate this failure ; the Lucknow session of 
the All-India Muslim League has not been able to throw any ray 
of hope on the situation where social and economic break-down ought 
to have suggested other approaches to the solution of the Indian problem 
than beating the big drum of communal conceits and communal ambi- 
tions. In circumstances like these the path of wisdom mav lie in 
passiveness, in banking on the hopeless hope that things must grow 
worse before they can grow better. 

But it is not communalism alone that divides the country. The 
present bonndaries of Indian provinces contain many elements of dis- 
cord, historic and linguistic, that would acceberate feelings in the near 
P ■ future u^elpfttl to Indian Unity. The existing provinces 

LingSiic India have very few historic precedents to recommend 
Fw^ncm them, not many aentimentalities to bind the often die- 
cordant units of their population. They have grown as tiiatB 
exigencies of an expanding aKen rule demanded and dictated. They 
have left in the hands of Indian statesmanthip many complexities to 
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stm^hten oat, inaDy ambitiond to harmonige and reconcile. And 
Indian statesmanship tbroui;h the Indian National Conferees has accep^ 
as one of the solntions of the problem, the settins: np of linj^raistic provin- 
ces, the re-drawing of the map of India— of British India at present 
^by lines that will try to put in people speaking the same language 
within appropriate boundaries, so that one language — one people may be 
the foundation stone of the India of the future. But this solution will 
have to work through many conflicts, by snapphing many ties^ of 
recent growth, by cutting across many new relations, by liquidating 
many vested interests. These conflicts may, will perhaps, disintegrate 
the common thoughts and common endeavours that the Indian National 
Congress represents and stands for. But we must agree to pass through 
the crucible of this conflict up-held by the larger hope that the millenial 
quest of India fo" political unity cannot be deflected by lesser ambi- 
tions, communal or sectional. 

But these hopes must he strengthened by knowledge of the conflicts 
that must ensue, of the interests that app^^ar to be antagonistic to-day. 

. People speaking different languages have been put under 

fne administration, or a language-people, if one may coin 

iBengpl such a word, has been distributed among two or three 
administrations. The Bengalee and the Oriya, the Mahratta, 
the Telcgu and the Kanarese people are examples of this policy or prac- 
tice, To understand the significance of the present and future complexities 
implicit in these inaladjustniciits, an objective study of the constitution 
of the different provinces becomes necessary. We may start with 
Assam. It was constituted into a separate province in 1874 when Lord 
Northbrook was Qovernor-Qeneral of India. The Bengalee-speaking 
areas of Sylhet, Cachar and Goal para were taken out of Bengal, one 
after another, to enable the new province to maintain itself financially, the 
revenues of Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara helping to nurse it into 
strength and development. Since then the province has been economi- 
caily opened up by tea-gardens, railways and the exploitation of the 
under-ground wealth of the country, such as coal and petrol. Modern edu- 
cation has spread and ambkions have been generated. One of these 
is that the Assamese-speaking pcoi^e, about 20 lakhs in a population 
of about 93 lakhs, should be allowed to dominate the life of the 
people, the culture and civilisation expressed through Assamese should 
be the dominant factor in future developments. But, as long as the 
Bengalee-speaking people are there in the province who are about 36 
lakhs, this ambition cannot be realised. So, the 30 lakhs of Bengalees 
in Sylhet and Cachar should go out of the province, leaving the field 
free. The 6 lakhs of Bengalees In the Brahmaputra Valley must con- 
sent to iose their identity in the Assamese-speaking people. There 
are other difficulties in the way. Of the 49 lakhs in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, only 20 lakhs are Assamese-speaking ; the rest are about 9 
lakhs HiedU-speaking, 2 or 3 lakhs Oriya. Telega and of other language 
areas, men who came to Assam as labourers in the tea gardens and 
have stayed there making here their homes ; these 12 lakhs have pro- 
ved socially uuassiiitilable with the Assamese-speaking people. The rest — 
about 18 li^hs — are ediat are known as *hill tribes*’. This mskes the Brah- 
maputra Valley or Assam propm* a mosaic of races and language-people 
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smooi: w^ooi the Assaraese-speakini; being more educated in the modern 
waya of life very naturally entertained the ambition that they should be 
the natural leaders of this tract of the country. 

But there are complexities also m the Bengalee side of the fence. 
Assam is undevelopcdi and olTcrs opportunities for expansion of life, 
of ambitions — so Assam should form a part of Greater Bengal. This 
ambition is worldly wise. The Muslims who are the majority com- 
munity in Sylhet appear not to know their own minds. They dream that 
with their fecundity implicit in their social institution of polygamy 
they can hope to attain a majority position in the whole province. 
This is a development which the Assamese-speaking people— ‘the major- 
ity of them Hindus — cannot contemplate without apprehorisioii. This 
opposition works a change in the Muslim mind of Sylhet which flirts 
with the idea of a return to Bengal, whore Muslims are 55 per cent 
of the population. But this reinrii is only -possible if it coincides or 
accompanies the return of the Bengiilcc-speiikiiig population at present 
included in Ik^liar, who happen to be—about 23 lakhs— the majority of 
them Hindus. But the return of about 32 lakhs of Bcngalec-speaking 
people from Assam ani about 23 lakhs from Behar would disturb the 
communal proportion of the population of Bengal, as the majority of 
these |>eople, returned to the bosoin of their mother society, will be Hindus. 
This disturbance Muslims in Bengal do not like ; therefore they do 
not favour or encourage any such return movement The Muslima in 
Assam, as we have pointed out, arc of divided minds. And. it is 
owing to these factors that the reconstitution of the province of Bengal 
on a linguistic basis is halted on the way. 

The province of Bi'har also stands in the way. The areas inhabit- 
ed by Bengalees in Behar are rich in minerals — iron, coal and mica 
predominantly. Vast industries have grown in these 
Cluit^Nacpur fhesc are transferred to Behar can 

MoveiMot bavc no future. The Chot.i-Nagpur Division inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes is included in Ikhar. But there is 
no cultural, racial, or htstoric tr.aditious that bind these people to 
the Hiiidi-speaking people of Behar. And the beginning of a move- 
ment has already raised its head claiming that Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas hIiouUI be reconstituted into a separate province to 
be named Jharkhanda vcininisoent of days when this area wa» a free 
and independent State. If this aspiration of an ancient race is realised, 
Behar must be reconstituted with the Benares Division transferred 
from the United Provinces. Leaders of Behar proper do not look favour- 
ably on the Chota Nagpnr agitation. And to support thek attitude 
they express thek concern for Chota Ni^nr by saying that this area 
is a 'deficit area;^, and that even the rndimeotary administrative arraDj^ 
meots in it are maintained by contribution from the Provincial 
Exchequer to the tone of more than Rs. 25 lakhs per annum. Bnt fear 
of deficit budgets has seldom been able to curb the enthasiasm for 
national or racial individnality and a separate and distinct territorial 
home of its own wherein its distinct cultore can blossom under a favonr- 
able sky. The latest instance in India of this lingoistie nationalism 
defiant of coosideratioQs of balanced budgets is the province of Utkal 
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wbich has been carved out of the Oriya-8p<»kin(i; areas which British 
policy or impolicy had put in three provinces — Madras, Behar and 
Central Provinces. This separate Utkal has been in modern times the 
dream of Madhusudhan Das, /Gopabandhu Das. Maharaja Ram 
Chandra Bhonj Deo of Mayurbhanj, to name only a few of the dream- 
ers of this dream, who lived, none of them, to sec the realisation of 
this hope of theirs. The Oriyas claim that there are still unredeemed 
Oriya tracts in Bengal, Behar, Central Provinces and Madras for 
which they will put in claims as and when favourable occasions 
offer. 

But the linguistic area or areas that have made the question of the 
re-drawing of the map on linguistic lines a part of Indian politics, a 
plank in the programme of the Indian National Congress, 

Pmince Teliiguand Kannada-speaking areas. Fortwenty- 

IdeM years and more they have been knocking at the doors 

of Indian opinion and of the British bureaucracy to admit 
this principle of national reconstruction, physical and cultural, into their 
counsels and accept its validity. Indian opinion did not require much 
wooing, except that among the Muslims whose ideas on this matter arc 
inchoate, opportunist and ante-diluvian. The British bureaucracy have 
never done anything better in the matter than damning it with faint 
praise. They have never understood principles or troubled their brains 
• with things that did not disturb or threaten their particular interests. 
Their opportunism in this resiiect has been queer. While they have not 
opposed the formation of the Oriya and the Sind Provinces, they have 
done nothing to advance the cause of Andhra and Karnataka Provin- 
ces. The Montagu-Ohelmsford Report, the Simon Commission Report 
spoke of Boundary Commissions that should undertake the work and 
responsibility of drawing up new boundaries for new provinces. The 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee set up to consider the 
**White Paper'^ referred to the matter in these words : 

all tbe proposals in the White Paper, Provinoial Autonomy has received tho 
^eateat measure of support on every side. Tbe economic, geograghic and racial 
differences between the provinces on the one hand and the sense of provincial indivi- 
duality on the other, have greatly impressed us.” 

But the recognition of this "sense of provincial individuality’’ has 
not moved the British bureaucracy to organise the Andhra and Karna- 
taka provinces as it ^d in tbe matter of Sindh and Orissa. 

Andhra But this indifference, constitutioDal or calculated, of the 

Province British bureaucracy Jias not damped the enthusiasm of the 
people. And since "autonomy” Govern ments were set up 
in the provinces.^ specially since Ministers on behalf of the Congress 
began to function in seven out of the eleven provinces, they have 
begun to give themselves no rest nor allowed the Ministries any rest 
Tbe thirteen or fourteen Telegu-speakiog districts in the Madras Presi- 
denoy have after a few adjustments of differences agreed to pot their 
full weight in wrestbg a separate province for themselves which in 
the Ck>ngre88 ConsUtotion has been recognised as Andhra Desa. These 
differences retered to the fears of die Bayalaseema. the inland districts 
of BeUtfy* Anantapur. Cuddapab. and CUttoor. and of flieir resentment 
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ftt past nes:leot of thoir feeliii|(8 and ioterests by their kiosmeo of 
the northera Gircars. The proposed Aadhra ProWooe will have a |Mpii* 
ladon of more than one crore seventy lakhs (seventeea millions^ and 
an expected revenue of rupees fix crores (sixty millons). More 
than seventy lakhs of Andhras happen to be included in the Nisam 
State. The constitution of a separate Andhra Province cannot but 
have a disturbinfr effect on the life and conduct of these people 
leadine to disturb nice in the Nizam State, to its disruption. This 
apprehension may be one of the many reasons why the British burean- 
cracy'do not look kindly on the Andhra Province Idea. 

Tlie Karnataka Province movement has a more difficult task to 
handle. Madras, Bombay, Cooru* Mysore and Hyderabad State** 
these are the provinces and States into which the Kan- 
Karnauka nadip^as, OF Katitiada-speakini; people, are dispersecK They 

Provinee arc the majority in the four districts of Bombay — Bel- 

gaui)i» Dharwar, North Karwar and Bijapur ; in Madras 
arc the Bollary district, a part of the Anantapur district, part of South 
Kanara, Niigiri district, five Talukas of Salem district. Kollegal in the 
Coimbatore district. The whole of the Mysore State is Kannada- 
speaking, and there arc twcnty>6ve lakhs of them in the Nizam State. 
The Kirnatiika Province, at present thought of, included the areas in 
Bombay, Coorg and Madras. It will have a population of eeventy 
lakhs (seven millions) and a revenue of rupees two and half crores 
(twcntv-five millions). 

The Malayalam-speaking people have their own hopes and ambitious 
of a greater Kerala. The State of Travancore and C^hin are included 
in this culture area which Is known to the people as 
^'Penmalayam*' — *Womeii^8 Malayalam” — where the matri- 
Province arclial system makes women the head and fountain of all 
power, all beneficience. It is here that the woman is found 
o be the bead of the State, the head of the family and of social life. 
This experience has a distinct contribution to make to the evolutioo of 
he composite thought-life and activities of the country. In this area 
»ne may sense au unspoken but none the less real competition between 
two States — Travancore and Cochin — with regard to the eveutoal 
leadership of Kerala’s development into a separate province, the house 
of a distinct culture. 

The Mahratta-speaking people are dispersed in two provbcee 
and innumerable States. The Nizam State has forty lakhs of them, the 
Owalior. the Holkar and the Baroda States have almost 
Mahirciiiff many. So that it may be said that more 

Mahrattas live in the States than in the provinces. When, 
and if ever, Gujerat is constituted into a separate pro- 
vince the Bombay Presidency will be a pale shadow of its present self 
in size and in population. And it will be difficult then to 
withstand the forces of feeling and interests that will draw the Ma^ 
ratte tnmts of the Central Province and Berar into the cnltnre-area 
that haa its centre and rallying-point at Poona, the historic capital cl 
the MahatashUa. 

6 
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The map-muking will bo incompleto if the Pakistan idea that 
appeared to public view on the crest of a brain-wave of Sir Mahommed 
lqbal*s be not given a proper place in it. It wa» in n speech delivered 
at Allahabad as President of the All-India Muslim Con- 
PakitUn Idea Terence that Pakistan aj a new centre of Musliin life and 
culture was first sketched. The name Pakistan is derived 
from the names of the five areas known now as Punjab. 
N, W. Frontier Province (also called Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sind 
and Baluchistan — Punjab, Afghan Province, Kashmir contribute their 
initials, Sind its second letter and Baluchistan its last four letters. In 
Madame Helide Edib^s Inside Jridfu the foundation of the Pakistan 
movement has been put down at 1933. (he founder being Mr. Bahmat 
Ali belonging to the I’nr.jab, who obtaining hi=< M. A. and L. K 13. 
degrees with honours from the Univcr.-iti<s of Cambridge and Dublin, 
attained success in the practice of law. 'J‘he “formative iiiducjicos of 
his early youth led him to mix nationhood with religion.” His contact 
with Hindus, however, led him to the belie*/ that the “Miislcm can cxi^ect 
no quarter from the Hindus, and must, therefore, cither organise them- 
selves to 4»ieet the coming danger of Hindu domination, or go down 
for ever/' And the territory that can house this endeavour is Pakistan. 

“The Muhiumh have lived thero hs a nation for ov»?r twelve hunhed years, and 
possess a history, a civilization and a eultnre of Ihcir own. The area is sopaiiUed 
from India proper (Hindustan) l-y the Jani’ina : and if is not a part of IntUn. 
Although twelve hundred years ago there v,-er.j Jlindus, and a Hindu Empiie, sineo 
712, for over a thousand years, they (the Hindus) have been a minoiity community 
there”. 

The total population of Pakistan is 42 millions, of wliich *32 

millions are Muslcms whoso racial origins arc from Central Asia, 
and their type of oivilisation, the social type, is totally 
different from that of Hindustan. This “colonial empire”. 
Movement Hindustan, 1ms been lost to the Muslcms ; they arc a 
minority community there, as the Hindus are in Pakistan. 
This is a fact that has got to be accepted, and for the future peace 
of this portion of the globe, the aoceptance of this reality should be 
the guiding principle of policy. Hindu Nationalism whicli is the 
hand maid of Hindu Caiiitalism does not accept this reality of the 

present day, and builds its policy on the facts of the 

past which have oo validity to-diiy. and oii dreams of reviving the 
past. Li this attitude Hindu Nationalism has forgotten the policy of 
live and let live*, and has been creating complications that halt even 
its own fight for self-government for jiiiidubbin. The recognition of 
Pakistan as part of the MUht, the Religion-Nation Idea, which is Islam’s 
contHbatioa to the theory of world politics, of State organisation will 
straighten ont the Htndu-Miislcm tangle. As in Pakistan the rights 
and privileges of the^ twelve million Hindus will be guaranteed and 
protected so in Binduetan the rights and privileges of forty-five 

million Modems should be guaranteed and protect^.. On this understand- 
ing of mutual toleration diali have to be built the political and social 
life of this melon of Asia. When Madame Hdide Edib suggested 
a solution in the *'Oae Indian Nationhood” Idea, Mr. fiahmsA 
Ali lepndialed it : **Wo are not lodlaus ; we are ftkistsiiiB 


To 
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unite India was one thing, to usurp Pakistan is another^^ ; and he empha- 
sised the basic ditfercoce between Pakistanis and Hindustanis in these 
words : 

“ Oeopraphical di?ision and ethnical distinction apart, please don't forget the 
‘Himalayas’ of human heart anl soul. Our religion, culture, history, tradition, litera- 
ture, economic system, laws of inheritance, succession, and marriage are fundamentally 
differout from those of Hindus. ..They exteud to tho miuuto details of our li?es. 

To the question — IIow tliis Pakistan idea will affect the position 
of the forty-five million Miislnns of Hindustan proper, the founder of 
the movement cave the iTfily that cuaraiitecs referred to above, of 
reciprocity, should be r»coc]it(d as enough. And the Muslems in 
Hindustan .should be sustained by the ideal that the^ Pakistan of the 
future is in tlie highest interests of the ^lUict which was^ aa much 
theirs as of the Miislr ms in Pakistan : “for us it is a national citadel, for 
them it will ever be a moral aucho^*^ Grave and grievous dangers 
“threatened the Millet on the bi-lingual sub-continenP', and Pakistan 
is its shied and bulwark. 

We have in these pages dealt vrith this question in some detail, for, 
it is important as “the last political trend of tliought or plan for the 
solution of the Jlindii-Miislem problcin”, ns Madame Hclido 
What of the Edib characterizes it. It may be quiescent to-day ; the 

future ? idea y^ay be lying in the sub-conscious soul of a few 
dreamers. But it has a ver^ respectable pedigree, a longer 
history. The late Moulana Maliommcd Ali suggested some such arrange- 
ment when he said that over the region up to Saharnnpur in the east 
the way and idea of life represented by Islam should dondnate. It it 
not only Hindu opposition that stands in the way of Pakistan. Indian 
Mus^ems, whom Madame Ilelide Edib questioned in regard to the 
Pakistan National Movement, seemed to suggest that its adherents were 
at present confined to Punjab arid among Muslcm students who go 
abroad. Further, “with Abdul* Gaffur Khan in the North-West Frontier 
Provinces, no opposing political idea would be considered seriously by 
the Frontier folk”, on whose behalf this idea has been put forward and 
who would be the centre-piece and the corner-stone of ^ this structure* 
So, it comes to this that the stream of ideas and activities that have 
for their source and fountain-head, that have for their inspiration the 
“One Indian Nationhood” Idea will bo tho spiritual background of the 
battle of ideas that will decide the future of the composite Nationalism 
of India. In this process of the rc-shaping of the map of India, lan- 
guage and crcfd will be playing a more dominant part. They will be 
introducing conflicts and complexities into Indian life. This development 
will test the vitality and wisdom of Indian statesmanship. In every 
process of growth, these conflicts and complexities are factors unavoid- 
able and natural. 

The rise and growth of this linguistic and cr^al nationajism appear 
to be threatening the unity of India. The setting up of ^ “autonomy'’ 
Oovemmenta in the Provinces may appear to be working towards 
the same end. llie framers of the Government of India Bill were 
not unaware of this danger. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
Bepoft referred thos to this aspect of the matter in Para 26 : 
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tbe greatest rift wh^ch British mle has 
so msDy of the powers of goTersment to 


We have mken of unity as perhaps 

conferred on India ^ but, in transferring BU UlilUjr VA lUO pUWeiB Ul gUTDIUUlOUl lU 
the Prorinoes and in encouraging them to develop a vigorons and independent poli- 
tical life of their own, we have been running the inevitable risk of weakening or 
even destroying that unity”. 


This risk was sought to be avoided by setting up of the Federa- 
tion, a scheme for which forms part of Government of India Act of 
p ^ f Under British rule India for all practical 

*^^MIilpiIrrte** purposes may be said to heve been a unitary State. 

I'he existence of Indian States, some bigger in area 
than Britain, the home of the Supreme Government, 
does not affect the character of the State in India. As in the case of 
Brittsh-Indian Provinces so in that of the Indian States, none of them 
are **even autonomous'^ ; the British-Indian Provinces exercise 
authority which the British Government has conferred on them ; 
the Indian States exorcise authority in virtue of treaties and sanada 
recognised or renewed by the Paramount Power. So, the Federation 
that is proposed to be set up in India has no historical precedent to 
appeal or refer to. Federation as commonly uiiderstood has resulted 
from an agreement between independent or, at least, autonomous 
governments surrendering a defined part of their sovereignty or 
autonomy to a new central organism. In India there was no independent 
or autonomous Governments to surrender any part of their own 
sovereignty or autonomy to set up the Federal State or Authority. 
For reasons of policy which have yet to be explained the British 
Government have decided to set up ^‘autonomous’' Provinces, and 
combine them into a Federation. This attempt has roused all the 
ambitions of Indian States. It has roused the ambitions of cultural 
and linguistic units iti British India hoping to come by their long-lost 
opportunity of individual development and expansion. The States, it 
is said, desire to regain certain of their privileges usurped by or lost 
to the Paramount Power. Without their co-oporatioo no Federation 
of the kind wanted by the Government was possible. And it is thought 
that the States have been exploiting their bargaining advantage to 
their own profit which is regarded as antagonistic to the emergence 
of a democratic State in India. In the proposed f'cderal Liegislature 
the States have been given representation far in excess of the 
importance of the interests they represented. In the proposed Federal 
Council of State, the upper House so-called, British India — its 
provinces —will have 156 memb'Ts, the Indian States will have 104 
mem^rs. In the Federal Assembly, the so-called lower House, 
Briti^ India will have 250 mcinbcrs ar.d Indian States 125. This latter 
represontion will be manned by nominees of the rulers and not by 
members elected by the people of (he States. This State representi^ 
tioD willf it is apprehended, be at the beck and call of the !&ecutive 
Government, the Governor-General, to whom has been reserved many 
of the powers of the State without tln^ control of which retHresentar 
tivc Government becomes a mockery and snare. A time there was 
when the presence of ‘Tndian India”, as the States were called, mi(^t 
have been regarded aa a step towards the Iiidianisation of the adminis- 
tration. the nucleus of Swaraj in India. It was this hope that induced 
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the liberal leaders, present at the first Round Table Conference (1030) 
to accept with enthusiasm the proposal of Federal India when 
r^resentatives of the Princely Order initiated the proposal. But 
ainoe then there has been a change in the spirit of those dreams. 
^'Indian India^ and British India, th4 former mediaeval and irresponsi* 
ble in thought and in the exercise of the authority of the State, the 
latter modem and struggling to enthrone responsibility in the seal 
of power of the State, both are afraid and apprehensive. 
The British authorities have been striving with all their might ^ to 
persuade the Indian Princes to come into the picture of the Federation 
wherein they could play the dominant part as a conservative 
and stabilising force Any political or constitutional advance 
in India has been made dependent on the approval of the 

Indian States, severally and collc^ctively. But they are apprehensive that 

the very forces that have bent the mighty British Qovernment to re- 
lax its hold on certain of the minor powers of Governmont, may play 
havoc in tlicir States, with their honour and with their interests. The 

vocal political feeling and conviction of India represented in the Indian 

National Congnss, the All-India Muslein League, the Trade Union 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation are against this ''Federation 
composed of disparate Units”, to (pioto the words of Lord Linlithgow 
in course of a speech addressed to the Simla Session (1937) of the 
Central Legislature. The Hindu Mahasabha is the only all-liidia orga- 
nisation that favours the Federation. The unwillingness of the Indian 
Princes is causing uneasiness to the British Ooverninent* The opposi* 
tion of British India and of the people of the Indian States does not 
appear to cause as much concern to them. ''Uepresentatives'’ of the 
Viceroy have been touring the States and holding discussions with the 
Princes and their Ministers. But the position at the end of the year 
(1937) continued to be as obscure as it ever was. 

Bound up intimately with the question of transfer of political power 
from British to Indian hands was the defence problem of India, it has 
been a standing reproach directed against Indian public men and pub- 
licists who talked of Swaraj for their country that they seemed to be 
I M unaware of the heavy responsibility that rested on 

peoples in the matter of ensuring that peace 
should reign in the country and that the frontiers of 
their countries should be immune from the attacks of 
foreign nations, 'llie reply to this criticism has been that the British 
authorities have of set purpose and policy discouraged military habits 
of life and thought in the country, that being foreign to the country 
they had avoided training the people in the arts of defence, that 
afraid of the subject people they have never trusted them with weapons 
of modern warfare. That this countcr-chargc was more than justified 
was found in the Arms Act regulations which made it almost impossi- 
ble for modern-educated men in the country to get a license for a gun. 
The system of education had also encouraged a clerk’s mentality in the 
counti 7 and not a soldier’s or an administrator’s. British methods of 
administration and enlighteoment had helped the growth of a class that 
desired the end of Britain’s self-imposed trusteeship of India. And as 
this class grew first in Bengal and in Mabarasthrs, the Bengalee Babu 
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and the Chitpavan Brahmin came to be regarded as the potential enemy 
of Britit^h rule, the centre of disaHcction and revolt. As Enfrlish edu- 
cation spread and every province could show a similar growth of this 
pestilential class, the instinct of self-preservation of the British ruling 
class drove them to seek for recruits to their Indian army away from 
the settled districts to the hills and dales of the border lands of India. 
The events of 1857-*58 which British historians call the “Sepoy Mutiny” 
taught the British rulers a new policy of army recruitment. The Ben- 
gal Army had started the fight ; Oudh was *‘the very nurse and resting 
place of the Bengal Army, the last remaining bulwark of Sepoy pride“, 
and soon the fire had spread to Delhi to the west, and to Bchar to the 
cast. And when the fire of this revolt and rebellion was riucnched, the 
British rulers invented the theory of the “martial races” who were to 
bo found in the hill tribes, and among the Sikhs in the Punjab and the 
Pathans in the north-west frontier areas of India, among the Gurkhas. In 
Lord Roberts autobiography — 7'or/y-one in Itidia — will be found an expo- 
sition of this theory and of the practical steps that were biken to give it 
shape. A recent book on India’s defence written under official auspices has 
put the theory thus : '^Moreover, the fighting ({ualities of Indians depend 
upon race and tradition in a degree completely unknown in Briaiti and 
the Dominions, where a 4ion- fighting m.-.n is pr.actically unknown”. The 
writer has not cared to eiii|uire how man years or generations does 
it take to build up a **tradition” of fighting (jualitics, and wlicthcr the 
British rulers of India had not cc miuand of these years and general' 
tions to evoke those ((ualities. 


Thus the controversy has waxed and weaned. But with the pas-ing of 
the years, with the experiences of the last world War and apprehm- 
si(»iis of a gr<;it(T one, neither Britain mr India 
•sc themselves in the “recriminatory 
Indian people " examination” of the acts of omission and commis- 
sion, the results of which confront them today. 
“With the development of the new political structure in India, 
the Defence of India must to an increasing extent be tiie conceni of 
the Indian people, and not of the British Coverninent alone,” to 
quote (he words used in the report of the Defence Sub-Committee 
of the First Round Table Conference International develop- 

ments since the last world War, the failure <»f the P<‘aec Treaties to 


make the world safe for democr.acy, the rise of Hen Hitler in 
Germany, of Senor IMiissolini in Italy as the organ-voice of dissatis- 
fied iiatiooR and “have not” Powhts have made the “continuity of 
British protection” of India a doubtful factor in India’s scheme of de- 
fence. Japan has started her long-dr(*amt-of march towards the mainland 
of Asia, dreaming of rivalling the empire-glory in the east of another 
island of the west. Britain herself is being cixWcd “the weary Titan” 
who may not be able to carry the burden of the defence of the Empire 
much longer. Strategists say that the development of aerial warfare 
has made the defence of Britain herself a didiciilt proposition, and 
it may bo that her naval supremacy will be challenged in European 
waters and in the Asiatic oceans and seas. It is argued, therefore, 
that India can no longer depend on Britain to defend her borders 
against aggressors whether from the laud or from the sea. 
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While British public mea and publicists thus warn us and call 
upon us to set our own house in order, they also rccosnlse that their 
f » cu • country must learn to do without the help of India 

"**AllS^***" which helped the Allied Powers to hold up the Gerintiii 

SttccMt hordes in the first few months of the last world war. In 
the heat of controversy the moinorics of those days may 
be undulv stressed on one side and as hcateJly repudiated by the other. 
But ^or a decade since the world war British publicists and historians 
made handsome mention of the contribution of India towards the suc- 
cess of the \ilied Cause. It is difliciilt to resist quoting one of them 
to-day when those memories have naturally faded away. 

“ What IntJia di*! in the war i'i a matter of splendid history. Nodo will forget 

!!i 0 men of the Irulian (nritin^ont in Fiance wiio hmiigiit irroplaoeabio aid to our 
irnidequaro forces in I'JM an 1 who !i;‘ljK*d to stem the OiMmao rush by dying in 
Imndiels who*e tlioy stood. In a it was the army of India which boro more 
than the brunt of our contl ct witii the ll iwcr of Germany’s colonial troops ; la 

Mcso|Kttamia. in K.rypt, Paicstiiu* aud the Ihii dandles it played its part ; in fiy}t India 
.V( oniplisikt J pcrli ips moro tlian any otii*‘r Ooinininn. Kacii one of tho million and 
(juartf^r men siie s ‘nt to (lie war would Live •*ccn li.ud indeed to replaco from olse- 
v'h«*rf* ; and we may well ask om sa lvos wh.it would have hapooned had there been 
IK' India, or had sho boon f''r<v«l. a-> nL ' no :lit he ii'.’xt time, to uevote the efforts of 
cv.-: ;. men an I :;tin in fiio arniv to tiio v! • di fon. e of lu?r own soil. In her material 
rc.sources «aud piudiicts too luiia was of .s did value lo ns throughout tho years of tho 
war ; ” 


Historical forces, personal and impersonal, imperialistic greed and 
idealistic impulses, have made India ‘"ii vital member* of the Britiah 
Empire, recognise all historians. But this recognition has 
of Indian not bfcri able to move or modify British policy with 

Defence regard to the defence of Indi.'i, with regard to enlisting 

India\s self-respect, and organising India’s men-power 
and Indiii’s inexhaustible natural resources for the defence of 
India, of Britisli interests, and of the rights and liberties of world 
democracy. lu twenty-years Soviet Russia has organized the 

most powerful of the air forces in the world, while India 

with a population double that of Soviet Russia and as poor and as 
unorganized in l!M7 has been thought competent to raaintaiu an Air 
Force of .Squadrons only, of 102 aeroplanes, with an annual budget 
provision of Rs. 2 croros. And India with a co.ast-liiie’of over.4000 miles 
is to be protected by a Navy of sloops, 1 survey ship, 1 depot ship, 
1 patrol vessel as well ns a target towing trawler and n number of 
small vessels, tugs etc., employed in h.arbonr service ; the Indian Navy 
maintains a Dockyard at Bombay to deal with all work in connection 
with the repair, maintenance and relit of ves.seU. The nett annual ex- 
penditure of the Indian Navy was .about Rs. 08 lakhs. The British 
expenditure found by the British Finance Minister for the British Navy 
was Rs. 144 crorcs. Here again the temptation to ‘‘recriminatory exami- 
nation’* of the causes of British failure to equip India with a suiBcieut 
Naval force has to be resisted. 

But a **Big Navy” programme may not be within the bounds of 
practical i^olitics in India today. But water craft has another ioliueocet 
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a more dominant influence on the economic life of the people. And 
the British Government in not encourafpng the development 
Old Hbtory of this craft had been guided by a policy of discrimina- 

ANaw tion which is part of her unnatural relation with India. 

The internal, coastal and external trade of a country in 
the modern world, is dependent to no small extent on steamers and 
ships. State policy in India since it came under the control of the 
East India Company has for this one hundred and seventy-five years 
been guided by considerations other than Indian. India’s economic history 
of British period is a record which no decent man or group of men 
can recall without shame. The records of British I^arliament arc full of 
laws that were positively discriminatory against a country which formed 
a part of the Empire. The expanse of a century and more may make 
these indistinct. But British shipping interests even now pursue that 
policy and practice. A British witness, Sir Alfred AVatson, sometime 
editor of a Calcutta Anglo-Indian daily, giving evidence before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee that considered the Government of India 
Bill, thus spoke of their activities : 

recognise that Indiaa combany after company which endeavoured to develop tlio 
coastal service has been financially shattered by the heavy combination of the British 
nteresU." 

Against this policy Indian public men and publicists have been 
protesting since the days when Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Oovinda 
Ranade, William Digby and Komesh Chandra Datta lived and worked, 
llie Mercantile Marine Committee set up by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in lt)23 recorded the bitter experiences of Indian capitalists 
who had attempted to carve out a share of the trade in their home 
waters. During the last 35 or 40 years, more than 20 Indian Shipping 
Companies whose aggregate capital reached more than Rs. 20 crores 
were compelled to close down owing to the unfair comi)€tition of British 
and other non-Indian shipping interests. It is the inalienable right of 
every country to keep the coastal traffic and the river traffic to their 
own nationals— this is a principle that has been recognised even in 
1032 by the representative of 23 maritime nations who assembled at 
Geneva. In 1929 Lord Irwin speaking to the annual Conference of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the custodian of European 
tmde, commercial and manufacturing interests in India, expressed 
Us sympathy with the desire that ; 

*lndit should hsve its Korcsutile mtrioe usd that the ships of that mercantile 
Baidoa should be officered and manned by Indians." 

But Viceregal sympathy and declartions of successive Commerce 
MenAiers on behalf of the Government of India have not been able to 
advance Indian participation in the coastal trade of the country. Mr. 
tSicmbhai Hajee’s Indian Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill (1926) which 
was smotherra even after the Select Committee had submitted its 
report is a mile-stone in India’s struggle for economic Swaraj. Un- 
taught by that iailnre a Bengalee member of the Assembly, Sir Abdul 
Hi^ Ohnsoavi who is generally a supporter of the British bureaucracy, 
has introduced in the Simla Session ( 1937 ) of Uie Indian 
Lsgislatnxe a Bill for the "Control of the Coastal Traffic of India.*’ 
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It has been referred to a Select Committee. Daring the diacassion 
many interesting things came out. A nominated non-official mem- 
ber, Dr.^ F. X. DeSouza, brought oat the immensity of the interests in- 
volved in the coastal and oversea trade of India. The tonnage 
engaged in the former is said to be as high as five million^ tons ; the 
freight charge is reckoned to be Rs. 10 crores. Indian tonnaM 
engaged in this trade is 20 per cent only of the whole. The oversea trade 
©ogagfts twelve million t<ms, and the freight is Rs. 50 crores ; India 
has no share in cither of it. 'fho financial and economic loss sufiered 
by India owing to exclinion from this indnstry as a field for the use 
of Indian capital atid as an aventie of (•dncatcd era ploy men t-~the 
majority of deck workers, known as lascftrs, are Indian— is not difficult 
to estimate. 


British historians have repeatedly referred to the fact that the 
mercantile marine of their country was the seed-plot of the British 
^ Navy whi h has enabled Britons for four centuries to 

BfitislTMeKan- P**^udly declaim that Britain nih'd the waves. That 
tile Marine proud privilege may not be beyond challenge today. 

Blit the apologists of British financial and economic 
policy with regard to India forget their own history when they say 
that British shipping interests have been built by individual or group 
efforts unaided by the State. The Regulation Acts of Queen Elizabeth 
and Protector Cromwell refute these aigumcnts. In Dr. William 
Cunningham's Growth of ^gliah Industry and Commerce are 
recorded instances of the vigilance of the rulers of England when Che 
foundations of Britain’s greatness were being laid. The State saw to 
it that ships were built in England and that they remained under 
English control. A **ProcIamatioo against the selling of Shippea" 
issued in 1559 cjuoted : 

*'Thc Quecncs Maicstio unierstaoding oat of sundry partes of hor Reslme^ tad 
specially of such as be ni{;h to her sea Costor;, what groat soarcitio of tymber there 
is,. ..meet for the building of Siiippes, either for Her Own Naiesties Naive or for the 
Merchants for her Rpulm. hath by the advicu of her 0>unsi*li thought meet. ..to com- 
mand. ..that no manner person b >rno within hor ob«*ysani.i3 sell or by toy maouer 
meancs, directly or indirectly a!i ?nafe any mariner shipp** or Vtfsscll or what burthen 
soever..., being meete to saih- up on the seas, to .any maiiiMM r»f person either borne 
or resident out of her Highnosse dominions as Mic same will answuro at their utter* 
most peril." 


But ships were of little avail iinlesR there were sailors to man them 
and the rulers went about training them in this peculiar manner. The 
— sca-fisberies, we arc told, formed ’’an admirable school" 

**Wlori** for the boys for a sea-faring life. As there was littia 

— *Flah Days" Opening for incrcaKitig the sale^ of English fish in foreign 

countries, the observance of “fish days” was jircscriiM 
to encourage increased consumption in England herself not as a reli- 
gious discipline but from political motives”. A Btatuto was passed in 
1549, directing that ’‘people were to cat fish on Friday, Saturday, the 
Ember days. Vigils and Lent”. And ten years later a proclamation 
in favour of this “political Lent” was issued. ’The ’*fi»h days” were 
not allowed to be empty forms ; men and women were set in pillory 
or in stocks for having flesh or meat in their house or taking it. In 
1563, a law was* passed for the “iocresse of fish and navy days" by 


7 
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addinfi: WednesdaY as well to tho other days ; this measure contained 
a clause which exempted fislimnen and iiiarinrrH from serving; as sol- 
diers. We in the 10th century wore t«iii»;iit to boliove that laissex faire 
was a law of nature in the relation between tho State and the people 
subject to it, that Britain’s Icadcrslhp in world trade and industry was 
a demonstration of the triumph of individual initiative. History, how- 
ever, t^Us a diiferent tale. And the philoso]>hy and economics of the 
Manchester School were worn thin by tlic time which saw the end of 
the Victorian Age, the opening years of this century, a period not 
exceeding sixty years. East oi the Suez British rulers and adminis- 
trators may still pay lip lioinaLro to these, iti Britain almost every econo- 
mic activity is helped by State subsidy or rendered safe from alien 
interference by the inttTvenlion of the State, 

It is tho appreciation of the--.* ohang(‘s in economic thought and 
practice, and in tinaiicial policy in all coiintries in the world that has 

. come to be known as “Economic Xationalism” which has 

Indian ** been inspiring (he Indian pf'o]>le. It is in fiiUilmont of 

Officers ^**^‘^* ^ purpose that a nn inber of (ho Assembly, Sir 

Muhammad Y.'ikub, moved a rc‘solnfion in September last 
calling upon the Oovernineiit “to introdurc at an early date legislative 
ine.asiires in order to oompcl (he Biifi-h Xavigafem ('nnipaTiic s to take 
qualified Indian cadets of ...T, .S. ( 'Fraining Ship ) Puff' rift as officers 
in their ships.” This 'Fraining Sliip was ^ef np in l!i27 to train » lliccrs 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine to be, I'llierrs of tlie Indian Navy 
to be. The Oovernni(mt of India, or imliviilnal in'*mbcr< of tin* Goverii- 
incnt, even the Governor-Cicneral and (’onnn. ree M nii.ers, have been 
found to express .‘sympathy and pmmi^i* ^^l|)port to ^(•hfMlH‘s that would 
lay the fouiidAtioii of the Inditiii Mcn’aiitih* Marine and Indian Navy. 
But the British siiipping interest^ hav<> been nnsympathetie, if not hos- 
tile even when they l0f*t to the JapaiKse Mercantile ^Iarinc 71 per 
cent of the Eastern trade. 

But there is a more dangenms impliealinn of tin’ ipiestioii which 
touches on the defence piH)blfni of India. We have referred above to the 
thoiiglits on the evoIiitu»n of a new defence policy in 
' Tn tic**” India which finds expression in tne writings and speeches 
Far Eaftt Britisli administrator-; and strategists. They confess 

tlnit Britain cannot be expected to render as effective 
help to tlic outlying p.arts of the Empire in the future as she did 
in the past. Dominions and dependencies must bo pre))ared to make 
their own arrangements for their own internal pea(‘e and external defence. 
The main part of the British Elect, of the British Army, and of the 
British Air Force must be kept in the “home country.” There has, 
of course, been built tlic Singapore Base with contributions from 
the Malaya Statca. from Australia, and from the British Exchequer, the 
Mediterranean being no longer a “British hike.” So,thcre has been provided 
a small British Fleet east of Aden, and a line of fortrcs.se8 from Triii- 
comalee to Penang, from Penang to ISiiigapore, from Singapore to Hong- 
kong. But the developments made explicit by Ja|)an’8 aggression on 
China, of her endeavour to get control over C-hina’s man-power and of 
her natural resources and so organise and discipline them as British 
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did in Iiidiat have put a new meaning; to India’s self-organisation 
for defence. France has her empire in Indo-China, Britain ^ in 
Burma and India. Both these imperialist Powers have been taking 
steps to strengthen the defence of their territorial and finance- 
economic interests. There is perhaps concerted action between 
the^ two. Britain is building a new road from north east Burma to the 
Chinese Province of Yunnan in which hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
labouNrs have been working. At present this road will be used to 
expedite the supply of war materials through the port of Rangoon, as 
Hongkong ^ has become suspect in the eyes of the Japanese. But it 
is not possible for France and Britain to organise ifTective defence of 
their interests from the oth<*r side of the Euro-Asiatic continent.^ Far- 
sighted British statesmen arc aware of the need for local organisation 
of defence forces and for the co-optTstion of local people. To this need 
of co-operation for the advance and defence of common interests, 
His Excellency Lord Linlithgow drew particular attention in his 
address to the Indian Legislature at the Simla session (1937). 
Many of the things that arc the common conoem of civilised 
humanity, that are held precious by them, are in grave jeopardy. 
Peace which both the peoplrs love and value is threatened over half 
the world. Democratic principles are under question and open challenge 
in wide regions of the world. 

“The reciraontation of the human mini ! procer ds spate. Fiocdom of opmton Is 
RVfitematically supprpsv*i ani t!io rijrht f f t)jp individual to live as ho wishes in ths 
quiet and peaceably of tin? family t iicle is a thing denied to half of 

mankind. It is comnidu afleetion for thcj-o f^iir^r^•- to-day in duo peiil of destruction 
—common det*‘f ruination to protect the eleinentaiy dotrnrles of human life ip this 
planet that hold.s Ui;;rther the peofdes of the Utits^h Cummonwcalth of Nations 

There are sentiments and statements in the speech of Lord 
Linlithgow’s again.st which Indians with a cynical bent of mind may 
I a* u I I direct criticism. But wilhoiit questioning these, an 
Indian Heipitt- jndinn may still feel and think that for a century and 
Defence more he has ber ii deprived (>f all powers which can 
e(|iiip him and his people for defence of the honour of 
hie country, defence of the decencies of life. Even now he has not 
been made responsible for organising tlic defrrice forces of the 
realm. And if the 'rule of force” tries to extend its sway in 
the world India has not been made ready to play a decisive part 
in fighting it. This is the tragedy of the situation. If India breaks 
under any invasion the misfortune will be India’s but tbe failure and 
the shame of it wdll be Britain’s. 

In speaking of the organisation of modern defence in India, 
British strategists say that India is not finBiiciidiy competent to main- 
Fiw-ymr toin the expenditure required. India’s revenue sources 
A arc inelastic, and the forty-seven and half crores of 

rupees that form India’s military budget cannot finance 
^ any better and stronger defeiue organisation than the 

ezisUog one. And, in the existing state of things representative 
men of Indian opinion and Indian sentiments do not support 
any increase in military expenditnre. As other proposals for the 
improvement of the material and mental life of tbe people are halted 
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by their poverty, bo is the military budf^et limited by lodiao poverty. 
Indian public men and publicists have, since the Coiu^reBB agreed to 
shoulder the burden of government in the provinces, been inspired to 
put forward schemes leading; to r rise in materia) prosperity that can 
be the source of all soeial expenditure, local, i-roviucial or central. 
Sir M. Visvesvaraya ex-Dewan of Mysore and a creat engineer and 
industrial thinker, has come out with a “Five Year Plan” “for the 
reconstruction of India’s economic life. The following half a dozen items 
are regarded as fundamental for rapid industrial and social advance . 

1. Establishinful of heavy indust rii'S, sj>tvialiy those ifltitinj: to the manufacture 
of niacliincry and lM a\T ehoniioais ; 

2. Extensive Sjireau of < and . small -s- a' e indi>tiiis and industrial life in 

rural areas : 

3. providing Hanking and credit and aduiiia’c liiiifT i rotection for both 

heavy and cottage industries : 

4 1 Esfahlishing roal sfli-govcmmcnt in tl;e vi.Iaj« s; 

5. Introducing a District Dc.vcicj xi;c!;t -clunic ; 

6. I'uivcrsal Mass Kaucatioti. 

“Five-year Plans* for provinces and a “Tcn-yrar Plan* for India 
Bhould form the coping-stones of all the sclu ines h r i ('construction and 
nation-building. The Developuii nt Selnine .‘^leiiild be k^pt apart 
from administrative routine ; its budget sliould be separate. The Devc- 
lopinciit Department should fc( iiiichT the supervision of a Minister 
with a competent Secretary and a stall of two or three experts. An 
Economic Council of local men of influence and ( xpericnce financiers, 
cconoirists, iiidustriali.sts ai»d merchants shonitl be associated with this 
departmcMit. A survey and invotigation slu iild pixeedo the prepnra- 
tioik of the Plan aiwl the Plan of action. 

The C'ougres.s i'!x<cutive antieii^ated crHain of these rccommenda- 

Ce-ordin«iion fh ns. Tlic \\'oiking ( oiimiittce of the Congress 
between Provinert passed ce rtain r(>olutiriis which W('re issued to 
tlic J’k^s on August 111, reconimending to the 

Congress Ministries to set up a iiitcr-provineial Comniittce of experts 

“To consider I he goncral rature ef the to ho faced and to suggest how 

arU in vhat oidcr these sIiou’jI I c f.nckUtl. 'Ihis ('onimittfe may suggest the 

formation <f a sinrial r mitii c vi r.r;jid to it>us;dfi otuh of sucli |•roMtIlls separ- 
ately and to advise tliu Proiucial C«(>\ ci ccLcciuiug as to joint action to ba 

uudeitakcn.” 

There were many pri^blems that cou'd not be dealt with and solved 
on a provincial basis, and the iiilcnsts of ndjouiii g provinces are very 
often intcr-linked. As an iiistnnce, the 'NVoiking Crmmittce drew the 
attention of the Governiiients of the United Provinces and Behar to 
the un-co-ordinated growth of the factory sugar industry which had 
.brought calamity and widc-spixnd mi&ciy to the caiic growers of these 
two provinces. 

The factory-owners also have not been sitting idle. They have 
fonued an “Indian Sugar Syndicate” with a view to ‘improve the 
tone of the sugar market” by *‘oigniiiscd marketing.” 

Instance of The Syndicate has taken over from its members their 
Sttger Industry entire unsold stocks sugar produced in the season 
(1937) to be disposed of at rates specified by the 
Syndicate. As the United Proiiuees and Behar produce more 
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than 5U per cent of sujsar, this onpinisation may diotato terms 

both to the canc-iprower and the consumer. But this danger 

has been sought to be minimised by the Joint Board set up by 

the two Govormneiits to conti'ol and guide the industry in healthy 

lines. The concontration of this industry in two provinces has another 
tendency Cliat requires that the fac‘ory sugar industry should not be 
started in otiior provinces. Already, it is said, this industry has been 
producing an amount of sugar tluU will in the near future be mm 
than enough for use in this country and Burma, the only two countries 
that are open to Indian sugar. For, an International Agreement 
regarding the Regulation and Production and Marketing of sugar, 
signed at I^ndon on May (i, 1!)37 on behalf of 21 Governments, 

includitig liiiiia, has among other conditions limited the sale and 
export of Indian sngar by sea eUowhere than to Burma ; this Agreement 
shall remain in force for a period of live years and shall not be subject 
to denuiieialioii at any earlier date. Without consulting the Central 
Legislature the Government of India has signed tlm Agreement 

In discussing the trends and tcndencirs of events in India, one 
comes very oft< n ngainst a sort of parochial ism that is a danger to the 
unity of the country. We have in the present study 
Congress^yielding iiuli^ated all thc forccs of disintegration that have 
Separaiitt Preuure work amongst iis. In these conflicts of ideas 

and interests, thc organisation of thc State ns laid 
clown in the Government of India Act, in3.\ is not very helpful to 
thc growth of India —one, wiiolc and indivisible. Organisations beyond 
the ccuitrol of the State, arc many of them promoters of separatist 
tendencies. 'I'lic Indian National (Nuigress has for lifty-two years been 
working to evolve a ccMiiposite Nationalism in the Ct. untry. The pres- 
sure of separatist tendencies and activities s(*eks to deflect it from 
that path. Now and tiien it appears to be yielding to that pressure. 
In its attitude towards the “Coiinnuiial Award" this sign of weakness 
has been unmistakable, And, during the i>eriod which is the subject 
matter of tlie di-ens-inns in this volitim* id the Rmjixter, a decision 
by the All- India (ingress Committee, the decision mutilatiog the 
Jhndr Mtifunitij song, is a witness to the same tendency. A section 
ot Indian Musiems fee! that the song is antiMusleiii and nnti-lHlaroio. 
Anti-Mnslein bican-o it nppe.ared in the Amimia Mutt^ novel by 
Bunkitii ('haiidra ('hatteiji e wherein the breakdown of Miislem role 
in Bengal has bi^eti described .and the oppression and extortion to 
which tlic people were subjected during this period of misrule or 
^no rule”. Tiie rebels wliose activitien and exploits are described and 
idealised in thc novel ciMuiot in the very initure of things be expected 
to be charitable and liberal in the cNprcssion of their feelings against 
the ruling authority and the comnuitiity' which supplied that authority. 
The song is regarded as aiiti-lhlaiiiic because in this Hymn to the 
Motherland, Hindu ideology has been requisitioned to describe the 
beauty and the grandeur and thc might of the country who nourithei 
us all. 

This new sensitiveness developed among a section of Indiao 
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Afuslptns who objected to the Bande Maturam may be natural in the 
first flush of awakening: when a spirit and feeling of 
Moiem ^objeaion g<»pa|-atigin may encouraged for the realisation of 
NaHonal Song fhe individuality of a community or a nation in the 
grip of defeat and subjection. The disruption of 
Muslem rule had driven the Muslem community in India to its 
own cell nursing a grievance and getting over the “inferiority complex' 
that had settled on its mind. And when the Musicms strengthened by 
the discipline of the new order of things intrf>diiced into this country 
by the British and inspired by the example of their neighbouring com- 
munity of the Hindus burst that cell, they were iniprlled to reganl 
the Hindus as their rivals in the coimiiy. State policy, the policy of 
setting up a counterpoise to what was regarded as Hindu Nationalism, 
encouraged this rivalry. Because the Hindus had acc(‘ptcd the whole 
trend of modern thought and modern endeavour as an instrument of 
national reconstruction they happened to occupy many of the po itions 
of vantage in the life of India, sociaU eeoiKunic, administrative and 
political. This has been made into a grievjince without n^alising that the 
Muslems must pass through (he same discipline before they could hojie 
to be able to play their legitimate part in building up the India of 
the future. The spirit of separatism which had its place as a tempo- 
rary expedient to be shed ofl’ when it had served its purpose is being 
hugged to the bosom as part of an ctcrtial policy, 'riiis short-sighted- 
ness is the breeding-around of the Hindu-Muslem tension in the country. 

The Bande-Maiaram song fell a victim to this mentality, It is on 
record that the song was composed years before it appeared in the 
novel Ananda Mutt which was first published in 1882. 
In explaining the significance of the words used in the 
song, the rebel Sannyasin Bhavananda said that these 
described ihe Motherland, that they recognised no 
other object of worship than the Motherland to whom (hey owed their 
life and to whose service they had dedicated their life in a spirit of 
religious devotion and to free ; and to free Her from thraldom they 
were prepared to make the supreme sacrifice. There was no Hindu 
Ood or Goddess that answered to the description in the song : 

'Mother, I bow to thee ! 

Rich with thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchaid gleams, 

Cool with thy winds of delight. 

Dark fields waving, Mother of might. Mother free ! 

« Glory of moon-light dreams 

O'er thy beaches and lordly streams 
Clad in thy Mossing trees. 

Mother, sp^er of ease 
Laughing low and sweet ! 

Mother I kiss thy feet 

Who hath said Thou art weak 

When the swoids flaeh oat in seventy million hands. 

And aeven^ milHon voices roar 


BanAa-MataraBi — 
Hymn to 
MakhwlMid 
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Thy dreadful name from shore to shore ? 

Thou who savest, arise and save ! 

To her I cry who over her foeinon drave 
Back from plain and sea ^ 

And shook herself free. 

Thou art wisdom, thou art law. 

Thou our heart, our soul, our breath. 

Thou the love divine, the awe 
In our hearts tliat compier death. 

Thine the itrenjjth that nerves the arm, 

Thine the oeauty, thine the charm. 

Every image made divine 
In niir temples is but thine. 

Thou art l>urga. Lady and Queen, 

With her liands that strike and her sword of sheen. 
Thou art Lakshmi h»tU8-tlironed. 

And the ^Iu^e a hundred-^oned 
Pure and perfect without peer. 

Mother ! lend thine car. 

Rich with thy hurrying streams. 

Bright with thy orchard gleams, 

Dark of hue, O candidTair 
In thy soul, with jewelled hair 
And thy glorious smile divine. 

Loveliest (»f all earthly lauds, 

Showering wealth from well-stored hands ! 

Mother, mother mine ! 

Mother sweet, I bow to Thee I 
Mother groat and free V* 


The ab<»ve is a free translation of the song tnaiie by Sri 
Aurobindo Gll 0 ^h in 1H05. And the Working ( ’ominittoe of the 
, , CVmgress without referring the matter to public opinion, 

witliout submitting it to public diacussion, declared 
throngh the iimulh of the President, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, that the song was one to parts of which the 
Miislem comiiniiiity could take legitimate objection, and, therefore, 
only the first two stanzas should be sung on the occasion of meetings 
and conferences held under Congress auspices. It is diffiru't to 
justify the hole-and-corner way in which the Working Committee 
decided a matter round which the deepest of human feelings had 
entwined themselves ; for the protection of the honour of this song 
thousands had bled ; the inspiration of this song has moulded the life 
and conduct of millions in couise of two generations in a country 
that has been struggling to be free. The injustice of the dccisiont 
and of the method in arriving at it, rankles in hearts that are silent 
with the silence of a great sorrow. 

Thus has the Indian acene been moving between hopes and fears— 
hopes generated by Congrees Alinistriee, undertaking to fight the dirli 
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disease and i^orance Chat cenCaries of nei^Iect have 
accumulated in India and ^ Aat have been smothering; 

Coni&rmnee promises and poBsibiliCies of human development 

in this country of ^ree hundred and fifty millions of 
human bodies and souls. Fears halt every activity of ours because 
separatism has not been silenced or reconciled. Sons of the nation 
seem to have failed in evolving the mind that can take charge or 
be givefi charge of the destiny of a country where men of many 
cultures have been thrown together to work and live, to beat out a 
music of harmony of their own. A year ago at the session of the All- 
India Women*8 Conference, a daughter of the nation declared that 
‘*the daughters of the nation will yet rebuild India into a nation 
of the strong and the free.^' At the Nagpur session of the Conference 
held in the last week of 1937, Raj Kumari Amrit Kuar, the Presi- 
dent, struck the same high note. The gift of sympathy, of understand- 
ing. of patience unquenchable that women bring to family and social 
life, that cement the discordant elements of individual and group differ- 
ences — to this gift India must owe her recovery. Raj Kumari Amrit 
Kuar asked her audience and through them the mothers and daughters 
of the nation to bring this special quality of theirs to the service of 
their Motherland. She placed before them the concrete suggestion that 
every organisation of women affiliated to the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference and every women’s organisation in the country should “adopt” 
a village or a rural area and rear it into health and 
strength and beauty as they do the human children of their love. 
Modern educated women find themselves ill at ease in their life 
detached from the main current of national life. And the break-down 
of social and economic life in the country threatens to wreck the 
houses of beauty that they have built for their own. Even the impulse 
of enlightened self-interest must drive them to interest themselves in 
questions that have been stirring and disturbing the still waters of 
Indian life, if they must intercept the coming eatfistropho. This is 
the psychology of the women’s movement in the country that has come 
forward to contribute the special gifts of women to heal the distem- 
pers of Indian life and to enrich that life. 


Amidst the thousand and one disappointments and failures, of failures 
of spirit and of mind, of a life where alien standards and values 
threatened the original genius of the country, men and 
InSu’t ftfcMt Cornell have been striving all these two centuries after 
Sttugglet firsi shock of defeat had been absorbed, to re-assert 
human nature’s dignity, to regain national self-respect, 
to fight for recapturing control over the material contrivances that serve 
the puitK)ses of life, control over the State organisation which in the philo- 
sophy of the Hindus is symbolised by the word Swaraj, This is the 
meaniiig of Indian history during the last two centurica Hindu and 
Moslem, Christian and Sikh, the Aryan, the Mongolian, the Dravidian 
whom India nourishes must all find fulfilment in working for this purpose 
in universal history. The hopes and fears that uplift and assail us today 
are necessary processes of a great evolution, of the re-birth of a great 
human endeavour. ( Specially contributed by Sj\ Sureah Chandra D^,) 
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The Council of State 

Attlumn Settioa— Simla — 14th Sept, to 5th October 1937 

Kr.Tr!:.‘r 'T Puical rxiirs 

Tho autumn sjssioii of the C<. n of Srat ) r*rnmenoel at Simla on tho 14th« 
September 1937 wirli .S’lr Mturc' hvlMoiis th ' I*ii*.siil**ut, in tho chair. 

After inhuficllarion. on the in rj ' f tli * Pp siiuut. th" Coiini il cunJoled with the 
families of Mr. B. K. liasu aui M' .1. r. \vh > ili,*! r. . .>nt!y. Sir Manockj o, 

imyin^r an duquent trihiTo to M-. ihut Mr. liasu w.i.s i clean tipht-rJ, a 

keen debatoi and a houiii laww:. 

ISih. SEPTEMBER :-M:. .If. M inc lL 11 u:. - M- mher, roclod out facte 
after fa^;ts auMuist tli ■ Ifouso i mi.l-j.' ?.. j d ‘rnan 1 o! th • C ui^ress momlier from 
C. P., Mr. B. A*. f o | *. rniis,; u* to Muhcn lra Jhafap. llaidayai and other 

political exi!(S to return to in 

Mr. own j«!ca. ^ M {*otted 1;. /’. ,V. Sipru va^ hased on a change In 

the pgliiica! situation in laiu t, ;♦ th • .M •tno m a k-^d ili'"' Il-mso to faoo tho 

facts relarinj.' to tlie dinj.* u • ; i a ‘ivi’ s •/. »li<; in tha resolution. 

Mr. Ma.fwvll .sai l tlj;*t -v< I ’ n^ lla? !r..»! ati 1 «th*lil..ih ai! the o’hor abscondero 

includinif Maliendra Piat iii an 1 KhanJ; j !.al • han,: .*l th* ir nati-iuality. The case o( 
Mahendra Pratnp wa*. i-.iii' r<‘i wotv? hy th*- la.t tha» li t did not own allcgiauce to 
any btate iu ih.j wor! J. the tJov.-rnrui ?;t o! India had been m(»n:ifuj enough 

Lot to con:i,t:.att‘ hi;- |•f<.j. •rty but to ii.an i it iVer to his h<?irs. As for Khankoje. 

whoso case had evi l n ;y prompt*' 1 th<* movcT to brintr in bis resolution, Mr. Maxwell 
told th',* II-juso that apufi from his rovol'iti .naiy piopri/ati l.a ho liad adopted Mexican 
nationaiity. How * oilJ the-*? rcvolmionari'.'s. to askol, t»e ‘‘white-washed” merely 
Lecauso tho poiitioa! situation in India had chanf{ 1. As a pio<>f of the GovernmonPa 
f-yrapathy f'>r tho^* wiio had not ^dvon up ihoir Indian nationality, tho Home Member 
cited the ra^o of .^uiicndra Nath Ghose who had boon allowioj to return to India. 
Tho Government would not bo unrcaionahie but would review the cases of tho 
ofTcndcrs every .six months. Tho resolution was negatived without division. 

E. I. Railway Ptass 

Sir Outhne Bufsell, in tho absence of Sir Bultan Ahmad, answered tho resolution 
of a member from Bengal relating to the working of the K. I. Railway Press in 
Calcutta. Sir Outbrie heard Mr. 5 AT. Boy Choudhury out but found in nis speech 
no new facts beyond what Mr. Mahmood r^uhrawaidy bad mentioned in J9.3J. He 
wanted siiccific complaints on which to proceed. Mr.’ Roy Clioudbury withdrew bis 
motion. 

The House rejected a resolution moved hv Mr. Kumar$hankar Bay Chaudhury^ 
urging an amendment of the Government’ of India Act 1035, so as to soenre the 
recruitment to the public services of India, both civil and military, by pablio 
examinations in ludia. The House then adjourned till September 20. 

iKoiA.vs IK Colonies 

20Ui. SEPTEMBER The House resumed discussion of Pandit //. ATufurtt'j 
resolution for the protection of the interests of Indians in Fiji, British Guiana and 
Trinidad and also to secure the appointment of ag«mtB to the Government of India 
for those colonics. Pandit Kuozru who wa.s supported by Pandit P. N. Sapra and 
Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das pointed out the di.sabilities of Indians in those thffM 
colonies and explained that due to church controlled education in British Gniaaa 
and Trinidad there was nnwiliiogness on the part of Indians to send their ebiidrtn 
to school, the reeialt being a general backwardness in education of Indians in thOM 
two otdoniea. Referring to economic oondtUons of Indians Pandit Kunzra pointed oat 
that lAdiao Laboar was noo-organised and surplus to the need of the sugar indastrj 
In British Guiana with the result that Indians were not in a position to barf^a with too 
emplojaii of Laboar. Further thoogb the indeatured system of iabooi had bssa 



amidft cheers. 


pAftBX ISTESTin SvoafiBIOS 

BIr Phirote Sethna Introdnoed a Bill to amend the law relatiim to inteelaie 
saooeaaion amongst Parsia. On his own motion the House agreed to its oirculation 
lor opinion before the middle of January next. 

Rsouono!? or I. C. B. Salabt 

Thereafter Mr. Biyani (Congress) mored a resolution urging the Ooremor- 
Oeneral in Gtonncil to intimate to the Beoretary of State the wishes of the House 
Aat the rules as regards the pay of Indian Ci^il Service should be so amended as 
to reduce the present pay to at least 50 per cent. 

Mr. Mohd, Bu$$ain moved an amendment which the mover Booepted, that the 
pay should be reduced as to bring the pay into accord with the oconomio conditions 
of the country. 

Lala RafMaran Das pointed out that similar services io the eolonies and British 
possession, like Nigeria where the climato was '^orse than India, were paid a oon- 
aiderably low pay. 

Mr. nossain Imam protested that InJia was being used as a dumping ground to 
get rid of the snrpius population of England. He did not believe ^^at Britishers 
were unwilling to accept loss pay. Ou the contrary his information wm that they 
could not pass examination despite the large number oi candidates appearing in it. 

Sir Bissam^ud^int Bat Bahadur Ram S^ran Das, Hr. Narainswami Cketty 
and Sir K. Rammuni opposed the resolutio i and the amendment Mr. Chetty sakl 
that the services were above blame and their \'^ork was warmly appreciated by the 
Gunjcress Governments. 

ftr. Maxwslly Home Member, said that luuia could afford to pay the oost of the 
I. 0. & He would go further to argue that it was well worth while for India to 
do so. The opposition members seomad to be labouring under a misconcoption that 
the L C. S. was a European service but tit < fact was that Indians formed very 
nearlv half of its total strength. Mr. couiinuing asked the House to look 

ahead and reflect India needs an impartlu' aud reliable service to control very 
large establishments, vast mass population. ^iunc:>.s spread over vast areas of the 
oouLtry— a servioe which would do somethin^' i pon iable to set up a standard in 
tone o! tho administration. 

'xiio resolutiou was pressed to a divisiou au*: imga ived by 25 votes to It. 

Mr. SushU Kumar Boy Ckowdury introduc i \ Uiii relating to shebaity and oAoe 
of shi«bait.s and devcdutlon of such riijlit .e Hindu debutter endowmeMs In 

f!ivour of faciil/ deities. In short tac Bill aims to remove doubts and 
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ftat luifa lately ariaeii relatiag to prirate debatter or religioas endownents by 
pinoiis professing the Riada faith. The House adjoamed till the S2ad. 

Ikdun Miutabt AciDUtT 

23iid SEPTEMBER :~Pandit J7. A\ KurMru'i resolution, moTOd on Beptember 
20 was taken op for disposal first The resolution urged that the warrant of non* 
eoinmtssiQiied omoers, etc., be rendered eligible to the Indian Military Academy on 
the same terms as applicable to officers of corresponding grades in other branohes 
of the Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force ; and (B) examination for 
certificate bo institotod for momhers of the Uoiversity Training Corps with a 
Yiew to their utaiisation for the supply of Commissioned Officers in ways similar to 
those prescribed for the officers' training corps in England. Pandit Kunsru quoting 
Lord Uaklaoe poiatei out that the proper utilisation of University students for the 
army was not so much to provide careers for individuals as to serve the interosti 
of the nation as a whole. The speakor assorted that tho opportunities at present 
prr>vtJetl for members of tho University Tralnin;: Corps comparod unfavourably 
with officers training corps in England, although tho aim and object of both were more 
or less identical. 

The Commander-^in Chiefs opposing the resolution, explained that members of tho 
University Training Corps were regarded as suitable material for open competitive 
examination for the Academy. Tiiey were in a position of greatur advantage over 
those admitted to tho Acaaemy through iiominatioo. Ino Governmout aaw 
no reason to allow members of the University Training Corps to compete for 
vacancies reserved for listed classes. In regard to tho second part of tho reBolutioo, 
the Defence Member said that tho Goverumout had no intention to grant commissions 
directly, and as there was adequate sap ply available for admission into the academy 
there seems no reason to institute tho system of ceitilieate as suggestod in the 
resolution. Moreover, the standard of trailing in iho ()ni«ers Training CoriKi 
in England was much higher than tho University Training Corps and it would 
be unfair to both individuals and the army if with the present ataodatd of 
the University Training Corps direct commissions were granted to its members. 

Cadet Conrs 

Pandit Kunzrn§ second resolution recommended the introduction of milita^ drill 
and establishment of C^lut (k)rps in schools, expaiiAioD of the University Training 
Cor|>s, diversiUcatioQ of its training so as to constitute units of other arms than 
infantry and expansion of urban units and their eviiuision to large centres of |»opu* 
iatioD where they did not exist at present. The mover knew that education was a 

f rrovtnoial subject and yet he was onvinoed that the purpose uudorlying the reso* 
utiou oould only be achieved if the military lent its sufiport. The speaker hold that 
the proposal would not entail additional expeodituru to the army as the salaries of 
iustructors would be borne by provincial Uovernrnents. Alluding to the expaoslon 
of the University Training Corps and urban unii.s Pandit Kunzru pointed out that 
there wae keenness and enthusiasm amongst the people for army life and it waa up 
to the Oovemmeut to make use of it. 

The Commander^in-OkUf explained in detail the conditions which prevailed in 
England for the development of Cadet Units and said that a similar system oould 
not be economically aud successfully applicl to Indian schools because of tbe early 
leaving ago for boys for tbe booefit to bo obtained and because of tbe limited num- 
ber of atmools which could provide a aufficien t number of Cadets to make the organf* 
aation of contingoute financially possible. This might sound unsympathetic, but he 
was prepared to welcome any otner scheme which would iudiuaUi the met'iB of 
gutting over the difficulties he had explained. Tbe resolution was rejected without 
1 division. 

CoASTAt TftArnc CoirraoL Bill 

Mr. P, M Bapru moved referring to select conuaittoe the Bill to eontrol tho 
oaostal traffio in fodia which should rvuort before January 1, 1938. Ue said that tho 
premnt Bill was somewhat difleront from the one which be had introduoed in 
September laet year. Mr. 8apm said that he had no doubt that the preeent pepnhur 
OovemsBonts in the provinoea would give the fulteat support to tbe m eea n re, Mr. 


<2 me OOtTNdL OF STATE [ miu- 

Debate on Wedgwood Report 

23rdl. SEPTEMBER The Council of State met this morning to discnss the 
Wedgwood Report. Sir Outhrie Ruaaell moved that the Government of India should 
consider the report of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee in the light of the 
discussions in this Council. 

Three amendments were moved by Opposition members and the discussion 

J troceeded on the original resolution and the amendments. Mr. Hussain /mam, in 
lis amendment, suggested the formation of a joint committee of two Houses to 
review the financial and economic aspects of the investigation. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu thereafter moved an amendment, substituting for the words 
^Mn the light of the discussions in this Council” the following ‘^and on such consi- 
deration this House reco/nmends to the Govcrnor-Gencral-in-Council that they should 
accent the recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee on account of 1935-36 
on the report of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee.” 

8ir A, P. Patro moved a lengthy resolution that the recommendations of the 
^mmittce relating to oconomies in administration, statistics, improved railway faci- 
lities and public relations may be adopted generally without any 
alterations being found necessary that the recommendation relating to discipline and 
training may be adopted, that the recommendations might be hold over until the 
Oovornmont had consulted pi'.hlic opinion concerned in matters regarding increase in 
revenue and rates, that the Motor Vehicles Auieiidmeut Hill be brought forward as 
early as possible, that the amalgamation of the railway should take place only when 
the contracts with Company-managed lailways cease .to operate and, lastly, that the 
recommendations relating to the (ifianeial outlook and the Federal Railway Authority 
required further consideration of the Central l/^glslatiire, ’ 

Lala Ramaarnn Das doclartKl that tho Committee's recommendation favouring 
the writing off of sixty ciores from the Dejufciailon Fund was unfair to the generfS 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said tliat fudian non^onieial opinion had no confidence to the 
recommendations of tlie AVodgwool Coraraittee. After suggesting economies in rolling 
stock and general co-ojiorative adjustment botwoeii various railways, tho speaker 
urged tho Govenimcut to pursue a polii y of Itetreiichment Committee of 1031. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu iiointcd out that the Wedgwood Committee was appointed 
to suggest moaus wht'roby rtdiof could be afforded to the tax-payer, but the recom- 
mendations of the committee iiad entirely falsified such expectations. 

Mr. Parker said that railways sJiuuld* he looked at from purely business viewpoint 
and that employment and such otlier mutteis should be governed entirely on efficiency. 

Pandit //. N. Kunzru pleaded for belter .amenities for third clas.s passengers who 
were the mainstay of railw.av earnings. Hometimo ago the Home Member’had said 
that a suitable Indian journaru^t was available to hold the po.st of Director of Public 
information, but to-day ISir Guthrie Russell leiuaiked that suitable Indian journalists 
wore available for doing railway publicity woik. Ho pondered whether this difference 
in view between tlie dilTcicut depaitmeuts was due to Indians being in charge 
tlioreof. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru said that reading tlie report on a wider viewpoint, tho Committee 
had travelled far beyond its lei ms of refeieiieo and the recommendations were ba.sed 
distinctly on politii^al bias. 

Mr. Kalikkar said that tho most object iouablo recommendation was the attempt 
to deprive the legislature of its tonfiul over railways and place the accounts depart- 
ment under the agent. lie i»le.idcd for a fair a-Jjastmeut between road and rail 
traffic. 

Mr. m^hapatro observed tlia*. the mountain of the Wedpvood Committee produced 
only a mouse and all hopes of placing the railways on a remunerative basis had been 
bla.sted. 

Sir Suliin Ahmed, Railway Mt?mber, who was present in the Council throughout 
the debate, comfilemented the members fur the high standard of tho debate in keep- 
ing with the dignity and tradition of the 11<jusc. He reiterated the assurance given 
to tho Assembly iu regard to ludianisation fuliiliing the pledges under the Niemeyer 
Award. 

Sir A. P. Patro wanted to withdraw his amendment, but Mr. Sauru objected to 
it with the result that the amendment was put to vote without division. Thereafter 
6ir Outhrie Bussell's original resolution was unanimously passed and the Council 
adjourned till September 28. 



OP. 'd7 ] OONZBOVBBST RB>imER FELUATIONS tA 

CoHiosTiasT Bi-IimBPiLunoRs 

28ih. SEnEMBER When the Ooanoil of State met this mornliig the Preside&t 
Sir Maneekji Dadabkoy made a rcassaring statement relating to the oontrovernf bet- 
ween the Chair and the Progressive Party regarding interpellation and said that he 
had no desire whatever to stifle the ledtimat(^ right and privileges of the Honse. 
The statement was received amidst loud oheers' and members exercised their right of 
putting questions as usual. 

Pandit Sriday Sato Kunxru with the permission of the of the Chair, made a 
statement recalling the Incident of September 22. He said : ’‘Ton had expressed 
strongly on the subject and as you are aware this caused dissatisfaction on this side 
cf the House especially because the right of putting supplementaries has been exer- 
cised on a few occasions la the House. We were, therefore, naturally anxious to 
know what were our rights with regard to asking supplementaries. It has always 
been your endeavour to secure for members of the Council the same rights as are 
enjoyed by members of the Assembly. We, therefore, trust that your ruling will 
enable us to enjoy equal opportunities of eliciting information on matters of jpublio 
importance from the Qovornment as are available to members of the other House* 
It is our earnest desire to co-operate with you in malntainiDg the dignity and privi- 
leges of this House and we can assure you that it has always beeu our endeavonr to 
belp the Chair to regulate the proceedings in such a way as will best restore publio 
interest.’* 

Sir Afaneckji Dadabhoy said ; am glad you have -given mo this opportunity 
of removing a serious misunderstaadlng and misapprehension under which your party 
had been labouring. I am myself most anxious to maintain harmonioua relaflons 
between the Chair and members (cheers) and it is my constant desire and my groat 
mnbition ever since 1 occupied the Chair of the Council to put this House on the 
level of the hast Ijegislatures of the world (cheers) and to maintain the dignity and 
prestige of this House which is the second Premier House of the Empire. 

The President referring to liis past rulings on interpellation said that some new 
members were unaware of them and many members were generally not acquainted 
with the Parliamentary practice. He would presently read them to the House and 
if mezncers gave their careful attention to them ho was absolutely sanguine that 
they would agree with the propriety cf those rulings. 

His first ruling was given at the Simla session last year when he explained that the 
object of supplementary questions should only be to clear up some ambiguity in the 
main reply and this right should not be exercised to ^'hocxle Oloverament membera 
or cross-examine or extort ceriaia answers from them.” 

lAtor on he made another lulinc at the last Delhi Session with a view to still 
further explaining tho position. LnfortaDatoly on Beptomber 23, the House had 
heavy business before It, most of t)ie non-official businoss of the previous two days 
slaving not concluded. Out of the 153 questions to bo disposed, of which 74 were to 
bo asked by Yuvraj Dutt Singh, and Mr. Mabapatra had a formidable list of 54 
questions, 

* J have never stopped supplementaries,’* proceeded Sir Maneckji, “and I have 
exorcised the greatest restraint. AVhon 55 minutes had been complotod 1 discovered 
tnat only 24 questions had been answerod. With the formidable list of bosioeea I 
was endeavouring to holp honourable members as It is my duty to see expedlUoua 
despatch of public duty and I expressed my desire to the House, which speech, 1 
understand, has been objected and re.ssnted to by members of the progressive party.** 

Here the President read out that speech again and pointed out that in It he had 
not a single offensive or ucparliamentary language not ihero was any alogle 
wav indicated that he tried to stop legitimate supplementary questions in any 

Proceeding Sir Maneckji said : “It Is clear that 1 did not stop you from putting 
supplementary questions but 1 only requested you to show a reasonable spirit In 
order to enable expeditious despatch of business. I have given enough latitude and 
X nave no desire whatever to stiflo the legitimate rights of the House. I shall support 
y®® 1“ every reasonable attitude but it is likewise my obligatory duty to enforce .the 
Btanaing ordera and rulings of my predecessors of this House and promote the welfam 
end intereeta of this council. (Cheers). 

Pawm JTuiuru suggested the dropping out of the expressions from the Preeuient’i 
obeemtioii on Beptemtor 32 “obstraotlog* legitimate work of this House** ai thla wai 
net fair to the Oppoeition. 
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Ihe Fmidmt : Mi. £aoini, yon ht?o tikeii the worde in t different sense. 

I hnTe not said that honooraUe members had been obstmotlng the work of the 
House. What I sidd referred to unnecessary supplementary questions and It was 
perfectly Parliamentary language and 1 may assure you as one haring long Parlia- 
mentary experience that I am not guilty any unparliamentary expression. (Cheers) 

The House psssed three small bills passed by the Assembly namely, the Bid 
extending the Petroleum Act to Berar, the Bill proriding for the continuance of 
certain rules and regulations and the Bill empowering the Federal Court to make 
rales ragulating the serrioe of processes issued by a court. The House then adjourned. 

GoASTiL Taimc Oontbol Bill t Coktd. ) 

2M. SEPTEMBER With comparatirely crowded galleries the Council of 
State resumed disoussion of Mr. P. N, Sapru*B Select (Committee motion for the 
Coastal Traffic Bill. In a speech lasting over an hour Mr. Baprn explained the 
prorisiooa of the Bill and said that Japan had made rapid strides in building a 
meroantile marine during the last 20 years primarily because, unlike ludia, it was 
not dominated by foreign’ and vested ‘interests. This was apparent from the dis- 
oriminatory clanses in the Constitution Act. The sjieaker enquired what alternative 
the (}oyernment had when they were not in a position to reserve coastal trade 
to Indian bottoms and could not grant subsidies to ludian companies ou account 
of the Qoyernment of India Act. He held that the only altornative was his own 
bill. Mr. Sapru admitted the difficulty in ascertainiug uneconomic and unfair 
oompetitioo and maximum and minimum rates, but suggested the setting up of a 
ahipning advisory board which could reach a mutual understanding between ^haves' 
and 'have nots.* 

Mr. H, Dow, Commerce Secretary, elaborately explained what the Government 
had done for toe development of Indian shippiug and said that there was nothing 
In the oiroumatanoes of Indian shipping to-day which would justify a measure of 
this Mod and it was quite unnecessary not merely because there was no rate war, 
bat becanae the provisions of the Bill would do nothing to help the smaller 
oompaoies, and he did not think that there was anything therein to help the 
bigger ones. On the other hand the Bill was likely to introduce quite unnecessary 
oomplloations Into Indian coastal trade. Important measures adopted by the 
Government to promote Indian shipping were the establishment of the Dufferin 
Training ship. eto» and to-day they were also training Indian engineering cadets. 
The Bengal nlot Itervlce, which was really one important European fservioe had 
been entirely Indianised. Moreover, the Government by personation were tryiox 
to promote goodwill and co-operation between Indian and British companies. AH 
this was done at a time when the political atmosphere in the country was dark 
and when Indian politioal parties were playing 'Will O’ The Wisp^ of coastal 
to lead them into the promised land. Mr. Dow claimed that the vast 
in Indian mercantile marine during the last fifteen years was entirely 
with the help of the Government and It was true that the progress in 

that of Japan during the first fifteen years 
Mr. Dow said that rather than singing 
recent acconnt of the history of Ind' 

. dradictioD that there was no possibil. 

' piogresa in Indian ahh^ping on lines, the discriminating shadow of whioh 
_ jh ig .over this Bill. Ho woedd rather snggeat adoption of meMures for 
•iflosallon of meaM of better relations between British and Indian shipping; 
Mian shipping was not snffering from rate war with powsrful foreign concerns. 
Iho fsiblem of India was moatiy oonfined between small Indian eompanias 
fhsmaelvaa. In the Lower Honee there was Sir A. H. Qhoinavi's BUI, whira was 
rafsirod to a Seleot Oommittoai Soooeaaful working even of this moderate mosaaio 
was *>Mi,Mr. Bspra's BUI, much wider in scope, might definitely lead to 

Ibit that the BUI was nnneoessazy and nndeslrahle. On the one 

‘ opinion oonaidorod that its provisions did not go far r 

Gominittoo. On tho 


than 


progress 

achieved witn tne Help 
Indian shipping wia mnon greater 
of Ita progress in the sea. Oontlnuiog 1 

Moriss of the past he would give more a . 

ah^plng. He wonld si^ with no fear of contradiction that there was no possibility 


Sir 4 .. P- 

^ the ilnmtile Harine 

mad the view that the BUI would oreate an i . 

tbsM t^ views, the Bill attempted to aail smoothly, hat with Uttle 

hope M tumTtit la hie opiBioa lei^alation wae not the only way of eeonriag the objeo- 
mT naamly, iieerTaiinn of ooeslal trafito for Indian nattonala. Mmover, they were 
hmd to ifii In view el aeetlon 115 of the GovenmMnt of India lot, 1935. They 
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ooold not drifo out ooapotitioii throngli tho foroo of logislation, bat tboT ooold 
aohiofo modh throogh oooforeaoe method. 

Mr. Ramdat PanhUu said that he had heard Mr. Bow'a apeeoh with natural 
djaai^pointmeat Bat Sir A. P. Patro *8 speech was most painfal to him. It was forgetting 
history of Indian shipping. The sp eaker said that a dispassionate and impartial reading 
of tho eoonomio history of India since the legiDning of the nineteenth oentnry would 
ooufinoe anyone that the attitude of the East India Company and British interests towards 
Indian interest was by no means friendly and this fact was forcibly brought out 
when abont the middle of last century the Indian coast was thrown open to all 
nations of the world and India subjected to unrestricted commercial ana political 
exploitation. Mr. Pantula emphasised that the people were frankly dissatisfied 
with the eye wash of the Dufferin training ship and the system of deferred 
rebates was most pernicious, immoral and indefensible. The Opposition were fully 
alire to many defects of the Bill, every section of which was liable to certain 
objection or other, and that tho matter of detail was remediable in the Beleot 
OMumittee. 

Mr. Parker had no doubt that behind the measure was a group of powerful 
Indian commercial magnets and the whole game savoured of espropriato^. Tha 
result of the present Bill, if passed, would be to encourage •Indians lose their 
money in an unwanted enterprise and the least they desired at present was 
Introduotion of any nneconomic competition in Indian coastal trade. 

8f§d Padshah refused to believe that lir. Parker's argument that the Bill savoured 
of expropriatory. Every right thinking maa in India was anxious to see the impe- 
dimenta at present existing in the way of the growh of Indian shipping effectively 
removed for promotion ox good relation between the two countries. This was a very 
modest demand on their part. It was unfair to allow Indian shipping ever made to 
stand a precarious and doubtful sort of proteo tien, namely, the goodwill of powerfoJ 
foreign interests. 

Mr. Bossain Imam supporting the motion disenssed as to whether there wu need 
for legislation and asked why the British oommercial interests bad Jong drawn nego- 
tiations which were given to effect by legislation instead of leaving the whole ques- 
tion to Conferences amongst parties oonoarned, as suggested by Mr. Dow ? Alluding 
to difioulties of giving effect to other provUions of the Bill tho speaker said that 
when railways could fix minimum and maximum rates, where was the difficulty of do- 
ing the same for shipping industry ? Similarly, wbtm tiie Government through the 
insuranoe legislation were andertaxing to examine the aocounts and license of a large 
number of agents it ooukl eqaslJy regulste the shipping trade. The real fear, how- 
ever, aa the speaker understood, was that under the Bill British companiea would hare 
to piurt with a larger percentage of business they did at present. 

Mr. Shivatal Matilal pursuing the same argument asked why did not the British 
oommercial interests leave matters to the goodwill and mutual understanding instead 
of forcing the British ^veroment to Insert discriminatory clauses in the Oovaromant 
of India Act ? The speaker looked forward to the Oovernmeni of India in the near 
futnre not only to bay ships, but give effective protection to Indian eompaniet. 

Mr. Kalikar claimed that the much talked of system of Conference and agrusmants 
had totally failed. The only method of eoconr aging Indian mercantile marine in ths 
face of the Governmeut of India Act was throogh the Bill before the House. 

Mr. Bapra replying to the debate pointed ont that the constructive policy of ths 
Oovomment, so far as the British companies were oonoeined, appeared to him as ons 
of asaistanoe as was noticed in the huge amounts paid to the P. and 0. for oarrisgo 
of mails. Bat so far as the Indian compaoiea were concerned the Oovernmeni 
snsgeated mutual adiuatmeot between the giant British concorna and the dwarf 
luuiaa thippiog. This was a position which India would never accept Mr. fiapru 
olaimsd thm ua Bill would help the process of mutual adjustment, as It aonght to 
VMt tho Oovomment with certain powers of intervention* None of his aids sfiilttsd 
thit tbs BUI was perfect, but he inquired if there was any better slternstive fiua 
the Govommont side, lx not, his bill deserved fullest support 

Mr. Bom, briefly replying to the points raised in ths debate, said that in pining 
flio Bfll they wsro doing nothing which would in any way help smsll Lsdiou 
osnpiuin sad at pisaont there was no reason whatever for a measure of snoh 
noBprhhonsivo intorlereoeo with ordinary channels of tilde in sbipping, whioh wn 
EiBMinvy sod uBjnaflflabln. 
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Mr. Sapru*$ motion wib proBsed to n dlrision and negatiyed bj 25' Totea to 14. 
all the elected Indian members of the present Honse voting in laTonr. The Conncil 
then adjonmed till the 2nd October. 

lioSLlK SH4BXAT BiLL 

2iid. OCTOBER On the motion of iMr. Boisain /mam, the Conncil passed the 
Bill providing for the application of the Moslem personal law (Shariat) to Moslems 
in British India, ss passed by the Assembly. 

IimiuranoNaL Sxra^n Agresboent 

Theronpon Mr. AT. -Bote, Additional Secretary, Commerce Department, moved a 
rsBolntlon recommending the Ooveroor-General-in-Conncil that the international agree- 
ment regarding the regulation of production and marketing of sugar, signed in London 
on May 6, 10^, be ratified by him. Mr. Dow explainea in detail the circumstances 
leading to the signing of the international agreement and replied to the charges 
lupdost the Government by the Industry. He asked the House not to go away with 
the impression that because the industry was not consulted before signing the agree- 
ment, the Government were entirely ignorant of the situation of the sugar industry 
in the country. Despite the storm of fury for the last two months in the press and 
on the platform, he oonld say without fear of contradiction that the industry had put 
forward no praotioable alternative. It had been suggested that Indian sugar should 
be allowed free entry into United Kingdom or at least be preferentially treated on 
the basis of oertificated colonial rate. Mr. Dow pointed out that most of the 
Colonies like Mauritins. Fizi, Trinidad and Guiana were entirely dependent on the 
production of sugar. Moreover, this industry was mainly run by Indian settlers in 
those Colonies, who already had been looking forward to the Indian and the Imperial 
Government for help. He emphasized that any attempt to dump Indian sugar on the 
United Kingdom market wooJa seriously affect these Colonies and consequently the 
Indian settlers therein. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved an amendment urging the non-ratification of the 
agreement and expressing strong disapproval of the Central Government’s action in 
agreeing to prohibit the export of sugar by sea except to Burma for the next five 
years without the knowledge and consent of the industry, and recommending the 
exploitation of all possible avenues for the export of sugar and development of 
export markets both by land and sea for sugar as may be necessary. 

Mr. J. Rtid Kay and Mr. R. H, Parker supported the Government on the 
assnmption that India might not be in a position to export sugar profitably during 
the next five years. 

Mr. A. J. Rainman^ officiating secretary, Finance Department, intervening in the 
debate said that the agreement was an outcome of international endeavour towards 
economic pluming and to oontrol enormous world forces. 

The OouQoil rejected Mr. Sapru's amendment by 2% votes to IB, and by similar 
votes adopted Mr. Vow't resolution. The Council then adjourned till the 5th. 

Tabifp a Bxcubities Acts Amum. Bills 

8lh. OCTOBER :~The Bouse passed two official bills, as passed by the Assembly, 
the first to amend the Indian Tariff Act and the second to amend the Indian Securi- 
ties Act. The House then concluded its session and adjourned to meet in New Delhi 
on November 15 to consider the Insurance Bill, copy of whiob, passed by the Assembly, 
was presenjpd to the Cbaocii by the Secretary. 
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Special Sesiioii*-New Delhi-^lSth* to 25tb« November 1987 


Debate on the laiureace BUI 

The opening day of the special session of the Council of State, criled 
with the losaraoce Bill as passed by the Asribmbly, revealed the need for improw* 
meets in the measure and not merely changes in respect of drafting, as naa oeei 
supposed. 

This point was emphasized in the telling speeches made to-day by Sir 
Sirkar^ Law Member of the Government of India, Mr. R. H. Parker (of the 
Chamber of Commerce) and Sir Phiroze Sethm (of the Sun 
Company). There was no disposition on the part of tho other Front Bench meinwra 
to intervene in the debate, and this necessitated the President (Mr 
Dadabhoy) issuing a broad hint to members, pointing out that if tiiey did not jmo 
advantage of the opportuni ies atToidod them he would call upon otr N, /v, otrw 
to wind up the debate to-morrow. 

The Law Member was given a rousing reception ; not merely because Im h®d to 
pilot such a heavy piece of Jegislation but because he had just recovered from 
long indisposition. 

Sir N. N. Sircar moved that the Insurance Bill, as passed by tho Assembly, be 
kflu up for consideration. He did not dosiro to take up all inna 

Bill in the course of his speech nor did ho expect, after the exhaustive disc » _ 


taken up for considoratiou. 

Bill in the course of his speecu uor uiu uo tsApuLi, am^i mo 
in the other House and elsewhere, to hear any new arguments - 

(Government had given the provisions of tho Bill careful consideration lor ove 
year and it would be rather difficult for them to agree to any change oi 
priocipe affecting tho Bill. 

Dealing with the general position of foreign companies, tho I^w M®m^r M 
that after the Bill had been passed by the Assembly certain * “tJ 


been received complaining of the discrimination in regard 
assets as between Indian and non-Unitod Kingdom companies. 

Referring to the charge of lotaliation he said : — “I should like 
point of retaliation, about which some very ill-informed criticisms 
tho Press. I would like this House to reali.so tliat although under 
hill Power of retaliation, so far as India is concerned, against 


to touch on 
have appeared m 
this Bill there is 
nun-lodianB, it ia 


confined to insurance law only. .... 

“As a matter of fact notices were given of somo amendments for discrimination 
against those countries where there wore laws unfavourable to Indians. For ins ano , 
it was said that America had immigration laws and Canada and {^outh Africa ceriaa 
laws w’hich discriminated again.st Indians and therefore, tbese ought to ®® 
for placing them in difficulties so far as their insurance business m this cojw ry 
was concerned. 1 think the lion, members will fiinl that It lias been made pen^ j 
clear that there is no scope for retaliation under thi.s Hill. The )»oint at issue miw 
relate to insurance business. If there is a condition in some foreign 
applies to Indian companies and which Indian companies have first to fumi ne 
they are allowed to carry on insurance business there, then, undor theso secuons, 
the Government will have fact it is mandatory— to enforce simi 

provisions against tiiat country ; but that do es mean that American companu» 
could not carry on business bore/’ 

Mr. S. K. Roy Chowdhury--Why this distinction ? 

President An Hon. member cannot interrupt another Hon. member in his 
speech.” 

Continuing Sir N. Sircar said ; “I think the House will agree that the provi- 
sioDs of the Bill, looked at from this point of view, cannot be desenbod as 
They are not wider thau what is necessary for protecting Indian intorests, ow i 
do not think that this House ought to know the origin of the.se sections, it wm 
not necessitated bv the action of the United Kingdom companies, because under toe 
laws of the United Kingdom there is no discrirninatlon against any company or 
against an V foreign country. Nor was it nece.ssiated by a country like France or 
America, because there is nothing to prevent Indians— in s pite of the immigration 
laws— from doing insurance business there, but if Hon. members will past tneir 
minds back for a moment they will remember that a large number of questions were 
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askad aboat Italy, and tlie tame applies to Japan. Foreicrn omapaaias, iaeluding 
Indian oompaniaa-'l don’t say all foreign ooinpiniea bnt soma foreign mnuMniaa^ 
are preclnded from carrying on insurance business there ; and in tiew of this, the 
Oorarnment were asked to find out why, when Italy prevented Indians from carrrii^ 
on insnrance businesses there, foreign companies should be allowed to oarry on their 
boatness in India. * 

Referring to Canadian companies, the Law Member declared that tfidT interests 
had been pressed by the European members of the Assembly. have found,” he 
said, **8omo insinuations in the Press that, because the United Kingdom oompaines 
had not bothered as to wliat would happen to the ( anadian companies. That, how- 
ever, is not the fact. They did their best and came to an uiti mate agreement bnt 
aolv for reasons beyond their control. The Canadian companies were given, so far 
aa 1 was concerned, every opportunity of placing thoir case before me. I had several 
interviews and I am breaking uo confidence when 1 say that 1 wa.s at first told that, 
if this happened all Canadian compani<‘S would have to* shut down shop and go away. 
Oraduelly, however, there was iiicre.asing mildness in their tone, and ultimately 1 
was convincod that. there would be no difficulty in tli**ir com]dying witli the provi- 
sions of our Bill — just as foreign companios havu to ooinidy with tiio provisions in 
Canada — provided reasonable time was given to them for bringing iu their assets. 

remember a cau.stic remark (whi«jh, of course, I do not mind as I am quite 
•oenstomed to them) that the Law kletnhor apiiarontiy thought that by waving a 
magic wand he could bring In orores of rapoos from Canada. 'Ihat point has beou more 
than met, b(*cau 80 they have now bwn given four years— it really comes to five years 
—for putting in thoir ‘money in instalments. Then* it has to be remembered that the 
bulk of their investments aro already in Government of India securities. AVe have 
flattered the Canadians by imit.ating the language of their statute. 

Proceeding, tbo Law Mumbor oiiserved that he unde r.stood that a big battle was 
going to be fought in this llouso on the question of child agents, and he, therefore, 
proposed to deal with tho sulijoct fully. Tlie chief ol»jertion seemed to t>e that the 
Bill failed to make any provision to Ifmit the cliief agonts* commission and it was 
argued that if the chief agent obtaint'd imlimitod cominissien, ho could pay a rebate 
to the applicants and thereby nullify tho whole scheme of |>ievcnting wealthy com- 
paniea from offering undue inducements for the capture of trade. The Government, 
however, would move amendments to prohibit the payment of ivlmte by the chief agent 
as well as by licensed agents. The Speaker, however, was opposed a.s to the limitation 
of commission to the chief agent because it would not ac;hi\*vo the ohjvctive aimed at. 
Any company could get round this restriction by opening branch offices which, under 
the provisions of tho Bill, were not so restricted in t his matter. 

Referring to the payment of commission to licensed agents, Sir fif. fiT. Sircar 
•aid that in view of the ropro.sentatious receivefl and in view of the eoncensus of 
opinion, the Government would move an amendmeut reduciiig from 30 to 15 per 
cent the commission to agents in the ease of general insurance. In regard to life 
insurance, although some reduction had boon urged the Qoyernment had not decided 
yet to agree to a reduction. 

Sir Pkirotc Sethna thought that the Bill was long overdne. He dealt with the 
diecriminatory clauses against non-Indian tand Empire insurance companies mid 
deeiared that **iive and let live” should bo their motto. It was distinctly in their 
interest to km relations with other offices doing business in this country as pleasant 
as possible. They would thus do good to their instiraooe business as a whole. The 
mtriotiona sought to be imposed on Empire companies were unwarranted and 
aavonrad of vindictiveness and would make insurance more oostly for Indians. In 
spite of the argument that Indiana were not being treated well in certain Dominions 
and Oolonies deletion of the retidiatory dauaes would greatly help to improve the 
status of Indian nationals in those ports. 

Ilr. Bay Ckomdkmry criticised the measure on the ground that it gave the policy- 
holdora no intarast in the business, altho^h the working capital had been largelj 
oontribtttad by them. Referring to managing agents, he said the entire abolition of 
the ajatam would hamper the growth of insuraoco in this country. He auggested 
thoir contiauaaoa. with limited remuneration and a restriction on their powers to 
control aharoB, oto, Ha aiao opposed the provision (or licensing agents. 

iff. Parhar deolsrod that it was an nnsound principle to interfere by atatnta with 
Uia oomasiaaion or othar remuneration to be paid by one party to another, but the 
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pio^iloa la the Bin wm o««a iMta ondMlnble. Baflnc finl tha ooguoinioa or 
noianeritioii to oanfassen is the eties of life InsarsaM at the maxianm of 45 per 
eaot, and 35 per oeat !a the cm of gooeral iasanuioe, the Oamjpeiiy micht 
My 56 per oeot This was disorlmlnmsry legislatioD aod was bed for the 
Hitaror aod the injured. Referrlog to the eoare which noo-lodian iosorere had of 
ladian bosiaess* Mr. Farker thought it was In the interest of India, as far aa 
insnraoce was coooeraed that she should not be thrown entirely on her own 
resources. Actually, the num'or of Srst-olass Insurers had such nnsatisfaotorr 
retnrns from Indian businois that some of them had taken ^ery little interest In It 
and there was danger that others might cease to take interest not to ezclnrto good 
insurers. He suggested that the mandatory provision to this effeot nnder BeoUoa 3 
should be changed to make It permissive. The House then adjonrned. 


16th. NOVEMBER : —The Council of State resumed the general diaonsslon on 
the Insurance Dill to-day. 

Mr. Ramadas f^antnlu v^ritioized a number of provisions of the Bill and deolaied 
that those relating to rotatiatiun and the imposition ‘of reciprocal disabilities wore 
wholly illusory. 

As for retaliation, Clanso 3 ompowerol the Superintendent of Insuranoe to refois 
rogistration to foreign insnrors only if the law and practice relating to iosoraiioo 
in their country debarred Indians 'from carrying on insurance business there. Bat 
If such couutries debarred Indians from settling there or owning property, there wat 
no need for legislation against Inliaa insurance business. 

Referring to the invxvstmont of assets, Mr. Pantnlu plesdod for a reduction of the 
percentage of the invostmeut in Government socurities from 55 to 50, or at least for 
somo provision to incindc in the 55 poroent the investment made In the building 
la which the head ofheo or the branch ofhees were located. 

tfr. fiossain Imam strongly criticized the omission to refer the Hill to A joint 
select committee of b>ith ileuses, and dovdued that this was a moasnre eminently 
suitable for cousideration by such a committee. 

The Law Member, Sir N. N. Sirrar^ interrupting, pointed out that the Government 
had done their best to set np a joint select committee, but they could not foroo the 
Assembly to agree to this. 

Mr. Bos%ain Imam replied that at the time the Bill was Introduoed in the 
Assembly the Congress members were absent Ho protested against the policy of 
indiscriminate protection, which, ho said, was ultimately paid for by the poor 
tax-payer. Protection in the insurance field was dutrimonta! to Indian interests. He 
tlierefore opposed the penilisiug of non-Indian uon-KrnpIre insurance companieSk 
Concluding, Mr. Hos.saiu Imam picadod for the cheapeniu;; of insnranc;), the oreation 
of control by policy-holders, and a statutory sharo to policy- lioldors In profits. He 
wanted an assurance that the Snpunateuient of Insiiranec woald bo an Indian and 
if a non-Indian was appointed it would be only for a short period. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru gave general support to the bill, but suggested a nnabar 
of changes which. In his opinioo, woni 1 improve the moisure, and better serve the 
interests of policy-holders. Hu urged that the desirability of fixing the maximmn 
number of chief agents which a company was entitled to have should bo oonsidored. 
Ho thought that 15 was an adequate number. 

Mr. Oovindlal Shivlal Aiolilal referred to the argument that the provltloai 
relatiag to the managing agents were accessary because of certain unconsuionabio 
contracts they had catered into. Uncunscionablo contracts, he maintained, could be 
dealt with under the cxi.stiag law and no frosh iegislatloa w.ts necessary for the 
purpose. Ho urged that insurance companies should not be precludti^ from Inveit* 
log in Indian States, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Mr. Chidambaram Cheity roforring to the provision that a policy shoold not to 
called in question after a lapse of two years, on the grounJ of misstatements, Mid 
that two years was too short a period and should be oxtondei. He did not tblok 
that the provision compelling insurance companies to invest 55 por cent of their 
assets in Government securities was necessary in order to safeguard poiicy-hoiders' 
interests. A large number of companies had suffered on account of the deprociation 
Id the value of Government secorities. Ho strosstfd the need of purohasiog provlo* 

3-A 
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cial OofmaeDt seonritles, not only beoacne of the favonrable rate of interest bat 
also in the interest of the development of boslness in the provincial areas concerned. 

Mr. S, K. Roy Ckoudhury urged that the benefit^ resnlting from the reduction in 
the agents’ oommifision from 30 to 15 per cent which the Law Member had agreed 
to make, should be passed to the policy holders. The House then adjourned. 


17Ui. NOVEMBER General discussion on the Insurance Bill was resumed in 
the Couocil of State to-day. 

Pundit Hridaynatk Kuniru^ who spoke first, referred to certain features of the 
measure which required strengthening and others which required toning down. No- 
thing, however, could detract from the merits of the Bill as a whole, and the Law 
Member was entitled to every credit for his strenuous and honest efforts in pro- 
dnoing it. 

The Bill had been described as a policy-holders’ Bill and the speaker agreed with 
the description. One of the most valuable features was that relating to retaliation. It 
was a f fluent experience for Indians to be discriminated against, both in and out- 
side the British Empire, and it was good to see that the Government had, for the 
first time, taken into consideration India’s dignity. Referring to investment of assets, 
Pandit Eunzru criticized the restriction imposed and declared that many other securi- 
ties, besides Government securities, had a guaranteed interest pavable, such as the 
shares of railway companies, and an investment in these should be recognised. Ho 

I deaded that some consideration should be paid to the money invested by the 
nsoraooe companies in the buildings for their headquarters and also branch office. 

MaNaaiNo AoEKoy Ststeu 


Referring Clause 38-A, which prohibits the cessation of payment of commission 
to an agent if he leaves without serving the company for at least 10 years, the 
Pandit pointed out that this was unfair to the agents, some of whom, within a 
shorter period than 10 years, brought iu as much business as other did in 10 years. 
He urged that the period of 10 years should be reduced. 

Pandit Kunzru then dealt with the abuses of the manBGdng agency system and de- 
clared that it deserved to be brought to end. The Law Member, who as a lawyer 
had lived all his life among evil-doers (laughter) and who had associated more with 
habitual breakers of the law than anybody in this House (renewed laughter) was in 
a better position than anyone else to check these abuses. 


Lola Ramsurandat^ in winding up the debate on behalf of the Opposition, hoped 
that the Government would aooept an amendmeut to the effect that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance should not be an actuary. He also hoped that efforts would be 
made to appoint an Indian as Superintendent of Insurance. He supported Pandit 
Kunaru and Rao Bahadur bhivlal Motilal. urging that the shares and debentures of 
railway oonpaniea and loans to certain Indian States should be placed on-the approved 
list for inauranoe companies to invest in. Finally, be pleaded that the Government 
ahould encourage Indian companies by insuring with them Government property. 

The Law Member, Sir M. N, Sircar, replying to the debate, referred to the 
objeotioDe of Canadian companies to keep assets in India. He pointed out in this 
respect that Canada hereelf required such an investment, even from British inauranoe 
ooaspasiea, who bad to keep 157,0(X),CXX) in Canada. The Bill gave foreign companies 
lonr years to complete their investment. There was therefore little hardship. 

BeNDrinff to Mr. Bamdas Fantnln’a charge of unfair competition and difflculty with 
foreign ezenange banks which did not acc^t policies issued by Indian compamea, 
Ifo M. N. Sircar said that if there was dimonlty, it was not because one oompaDy 
was Indian and another non-Indian, bnt it was obvious that when a guarantee ef 
solTenov was wanted, the bigger man had the pull over the amailer man. He did not 
agree tba( the eharge of nnfair competition bad been proved. 


Am for the demand for the incluaion of the seenritiea of certain Indian States 
emong the approved oeonritiee, the Law Member said that an inquiry into the aol- 
venoj of thia or that Sfote and a oompariaon of the solveney of one State with thM 
ef another were eiaotl j the Hdiigi he did not want to indol^ in. 

Xhe Honse pmmd the awUen for oenaldaiation. 
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Mr. J. Bartley morol a forma! amendment that the clauses and sub-claoses bo 

rennmbored nons**<]'ient oa thi clian^res mido ia tbo Assembly. The Houses Jvjreed 
to til’s aiii aJj iarutii till the 39th. 

19th. NOVEMBER z^Amondmeats to thi^ Insurance Bill wore taken up in the 
Gjuactl of State to*day. 

The House took up amendments to the Insurance Bill. There was oonsiderabto 
discussion on an offioial am>Midinent, moved by Mr. J, Bartley, which was intended 
to limit to insurance business only the application of the uhuise rolatiiif; to retaliation. 
In its present form tiie clause empowers the Superintendent of Insurance to withhold 
registration already made of a non* Indian insnrance company if ho is satished that, 
in the country in which such an insurer has his principal place of business or 
domicile, Indian nationals are debarred by the law or practice of the country from 
carrying on business in insurance. The amendment was for the insertion of the 
words “relating to insurance” after the words “law or jirnctice of the country”, 
riie amendment was eventually carried by 2S votes to 20. 

The I^aw Member (Sir N. N. Sircar\ agieoing the House adopted three amend- 
ments, proposed by Mr. V. Ramadas Pantula, to Clauso 4 (as ronumbored) which 
as amended reads : 

No insurer, not being a provident society, to which Part Throe applies or a 
co-operative life insurance society, to whioir Part Four of this Act applies, shall 
pay or undertake to pay on any policy of insurance issued after the commeuoement 
of this Act, an annuity of Rs 50 or less or a gross sum of Rs. DOO or less, 
exclusive of any profit or bonus. 

On Mr. Pantulu'a motion, the nou.se also accepted the following provisos : 
“Provided, however, nothing contained in this section shall apply to ^roiip policies, 
that is to say, policies in respect of a group of persons engaged m the same 
occupation or kindred occupations under a single employer : piovided further, such 
insurer .shall not be prevented from converting any policy ir;eu a paid-up policy at 
any time.’’ 

The House thereafter quickly passed through the next 60 amendments. Charges 
of an “unholy alliance’’ botween the Goveruraent and the Oougross, and that 
Congress sympathies were on the side of the in jurors rather than the polioy- 
holders, was made by Mr. Iltjssaifi Imam in the course of the discussion of his 
amendment, which suggested the addition of a now Clause 12(A), to the effect 
that a percentage of the not profits of an insurer from bis iifo assuranaoo be 
distributed among participating policy-holders. 

Mr. Pantulu^ opposing the amendment, refuted Mr. Imam’s charge and declared 
that Congress had accepted whatever was reasonable, even if it came from the 
Govern men t. 

Sir N, M Sircar remarked : Tliere is a race to help tbo poor policy-holder, 
and there is no reason why I should lag behind although I am not capable of 
rapid locomotion (laughter). But while our heart is molting for the poor, let aa 
think of the principles of sound business idso. The amendment was rejects. 

DUenttion of Wheeler Report 

At 4 p. m. Mr. Bosaain Imam moved the adjournment of the House to discuss 
the Wheeler report. He ridiculed the practice of appointing I. C. 8. officers to 
posts in Departments like the Posts and Telegraphs, Accounts, etc. Experience had 
shown that I. C. S. officers who bad served in the districts, wore found to be 
“misfits’* in such departments. He complained of the abnorroaiiy high cadre of 
the superior and special Central posts as compared with the provinces, with the 
result that almost all the selected officers in the provinces were sent to the Centre. 

Pandit Sapru declared that the Government ought to have consulted tbo Central 
Legialature before determining their course of action. Of what use was a disoosaton 
when the Government had already come to a decision on a report ? Moreover, 
every provincial Government was deeply interested in the method or system whereby 
their omoers were to be called upon to serve at the Centre *, and it was but proper 
that publio opinion should have mn iJlowed to adequately express itself before any 
deoiston had been reached. It was but natural that the provincea would like to 
ntain their beet men for themeelres. What was the neM for so many L 0. 8# 
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offioers in the EdactUoo, Health and Lands Department? It was clear that aoart 
from any reduction, the number of 1. C. tS. posts was aotnally to be increased 
Eeferrm^ to the proi^l to abolish the post of Assistant Secretary, the speaker 
felt the decision unfair to ecpenenoed ministerial officers, who would not be &le to 
rise to any responsible post hereafter. « w 

8^^^^ objected to the widespread reorganisation of the 
Central Secre^iat in the hope of inaugaratmg Federation. A large section of the 
people, he* said, were opposed to the proposed Federation, and it was clear that not 
only the seven (^ogress provinces, but also the other provinces strongly objected to 
it in its present form It was premature to make any radical changes or to esoand 
the Central Secretariat, thus tying the hands of future Ministers? The Government 
would have lost nothing by consulting the Central Legislature before taking any decision 
on the report. Mr. Pautulu pleaded that a large number of able Indians (available 
in plenty) should be recruited to the Central services which should not merely be 
the monopoly of the I. C. 8., who wore “nothing but a corporation of foreign bureau- 
orats, whose mam purpose is to rule this country to their own l^nefit.*’ 

Sir A. P Fafro declared that it was irrelevant to discuss the report from the 
point of view of Indianisation only : tho standpoint from which it should bo aooroa. 
chod was that of rMniitment to the central secretariat so as to secure efficient and 
expeditious despatc^ oj administrative work. He refuted the suggestion that there 
were too many 1. C. 8. officers. As one with personal experience of secretariat work 
ho suggested that some members would visit the secretariat and see, for instance 
how much strain their own quostious placed on the staff. * 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kumru said that in spite of Sir A. P. Patro’s admonition 
only one question was important m diFjussinc the report, and that was Indianization 
Mr. Maxwell gave an undertaking to thi. Council of State last March that in 
considering tho recommeuuatjons of the Wheeler Report the claims of Indians 
well qualiGod for secretariat *.*ork w 'uld not be ovei looked, but notwithstandinc 
this assurance the position of fnJians ii doparlmeats like Foreign and Political 
Defenoe. Legislative, Finance ai*'l Oammerce was suoli as to cause extreme’ 
ooncern. The Government had not recruited Indians in tho proportion recommended 
even by the Lee Commission. The recont reorganization of the I. M. S had 
resulted In excluding Indiaos froia the post of civil surgeons. The Wheeler 
Report gave no sign that full justice would be done to Indian members of the 
I. 0, 8. or that Goverument intended to change “tho utiprogrossive conservative and 
even re-aotionary policy regarding Indian ization." 

Lata Ramtaran Daa criticized Government s action in considering the report 
for uineteon months and thou announuing their decisions without consuliimr the 
Central^ Legislature. Surely, they could have waited a few months more in order 
to obtain the Legislatures views. 

Pa» Bahadur Sri Narain Mahtha declared that the Wheeler Report was not 
calonlated to advance the cause either of Indianizatioo or of economy He expressed 
the fear that tho i»rovinoes might not had it possible to lend the best men for 
service in the oentral secretariat. 

Mr. iT. H. Roy Chowdhury argued that the changes in the present system proposed 
in the report were unnecessary. ^ ^ 

rejilyiag to tha debate said that he did not know what he 
was to defend himself agamst. Some members had complained about the delay in 
the pu^pation of the reiwrt, while others had rebuked the Government for 

hurryin^in the matter, but he could only take it as a compliment. But an attempt 
to support tho motion on such contradictory grounds showed that the members ha<i 
not made up their minds in the matter. Referring to the charge that the report did 
not disclose the intention of the Govern moot of India to implement the assurance 
- :• ..t rflMrdine Indian ization, Mr. Maxwell explained the 

* „„„ 
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of the Indian Civil Service in tho reorganization of the seoretariac, mr. um 
pointed t>at Uj.at the strengthening would occur in the lower ranks and that was the 
loundatlou ou which tiio future tenuro of higher posts Mstoi. Mr. Maxwell explained 
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ttt rMwniB whT Uio L 0, 8. shonU b6 mad nodar tha tamm witem of iliflBC tti 
”**?*-fy ?**^ . % poaaibla jdtamatiTa was a aaponta oodio fat Iks 

•OMgari^to which thare ware grsTe objeotlmiB. Under snob a antam tha iMa 
wwM ayend the entire ^oaa In tha central ■ saoratarlat, and would ham an ad> 
the proaliwes. Sooh an tsolaUon wan nadaairabla for thaaa- 
‘kemaalma aaw certain adrantaiaa la HOd. 

♦lamf ‘^®i*®**«* SaM oritlolsed the Oovernment'a felluxe to slfo 

^Islature to express views before final decisions were resoM. 

«t.‘Srf:ijo?s?Zh%^^^ sir^e Inr* ^”*"*®“* »»«» «h.4 

Debate on Inamanee Bill 

»®8od®ont8 to the Insniaiioo BUI 
Si ®a.- amendments before the adjournment At the outset the 

mW that on Friday last there had been a di? islou oa 
fc?*!!?* ^ to retaliation, and the Oovernment had carried an amendment whei^ 

S ^57 praotioo of a foreign oountry’» the words “relatiiig to 

iSJJTw added. Opposition to the amendment was based on the oouEm* 

tion that the added words narrowed the sphere of retaliation. 

The Government, howemr, had no Intention of narrowins the aoope of the Motion, 
Sf 1“S *® >»*l»ertenoe. He asked the President^ permledon to onbstitnin 

the words relating to or applied to insurance’' for "relating to insorinoe." as ^ 
mattw, he said, was very important. The slip, as had been pointed out, wsa on* 
Intentional, and the amendment was directed to meet the view of the Opposition and 
rraoye My s^piolon that there was a desire on the part of the OovernmeBt to 
Whittle down the soope of the section as passed by the Assembly. The oironmstanoee 
were exceptional, ana his request, if granted, would avoid the necessity of the matter 
wmiM up ag^n before the House. The Fresident allowed the amendniont to be 
moved, and it was aooepted by the House. 

Inyxstuxiit or Assists 

amen^ents were on the order paper relating to Clause 26, fa oomios* 
non wito the investment of assets, but except for verbid changes the Olauae was paasad 
In the form in which it emerged from the Assembly. 

Mr. Siieif ATi^ar Roy Chowdhury sought to remove the oompulsory investment 
of 26 per cent of assets in Oovernment securities. Ho was supported by Mr. Imam. 
WM argued that there was practically no difference between cfovernment seourltieB 
sud^proved securities and that there was no Itorm in substituting the latter for the 

.... ^ Po*“ked out that if compulsion was removed foreign oompanlee 

would teves t ^ toeir assets in British securities. He saw no reason why part of 
the investmento^ foreign oompanies should not be in Indian seourities. The i 


Anptoer important amendment was moved by Lola Bamsaran Das for the roduo* 
non of the percentage of investment from 65 to 90, 

M. Kwurru, Mr. Imam, Syed Mohammad Padshah and otheif 

rapPorM the amendment and contended that the reduotioa by five per oent was not 
ffaely to adversely affect the policy-holders' interests. The amendmMt was i^eoted. 

^ R^tilaVi motion, the sub-clause relating to the remuneration of 
25JJ5 tt foUows : "After the commencement of this Act, notwitl 


w AWMiuMMiwu uh kuv inaarer voiiig a oonipwij, no nBorer uaii pay m 00 

Swpig agent sad no managing agent shall accept from the insurer as ramnamw 
ttoo w h ie servioes aa minaging agent, more than Rs. 2AX) in all, Inolndiug aiEm 
oo mmim i o n and other remuneration poyabie to or receivable by the — *"ng»Tig «Mi 
»r his aervloea as managing agent*” 

- by an amendment attompM h> reduce the Ufa of the i 

hIMao from osea years to two, but the amendment was mjeoM 

10 


(4 SHE OOimcIL or 8UTB inv inuS- 

What promises to be an ezhanstive debate on the qaalifications of the proposed 
Saperintendent of Insurance was initiated by Pandit P. N. iSaprti, who moved an 
amendment snggesting the deletion of the requirement that the Superintendent shall 
be qualified actuary. Pandit Saprn po inted out that the amendment, if passed, would 
not mie out the appointment of an ac<.:narv as Superintendent, but he opposed the 
statptory prescription of an actual qual ification as the duties of Saperintendent were 
qnaii*jodioial, administrative and exec ntive and only incidentally and secondarily ac- 
tnrial. Jt was no more correct to lay down that because of this seoondarjr part of 
his duties, the officer should be a qualified actuary than to demand, for instance, 
that the Auditor-General should be a qualified auditor, or the Member in charge oi 
the Oommerce Department should have had personal experience in the field of business 
or oommerce. To help the Superintendent to discharge the actuarial part of hU 
duties he could have a qualified assistant. 

The speaker maintained that insistence upon an actuarial qualification would make it 
vir^ly impossible for any ludiau to be appointed to this post, as there were only six 
Indiana with aoturial experience ; ono of whom had 12 years’ experience, while 
the others h^ h^ only three or four years’ experience. Unless the amendment was 
accepted India might have another temparary sojourner, imported on an extravagant 
wary^ “and with ignorance of Indian conditions as his supremo qualification.’* The 
Bupermteadent should be au Indian who enjoyed the confidence of the Indian 
oommeroial community and who could bo trusted to approach the difficult work of 
administering the Aot in a sympathetic spirit 

As Lala Ranuaran Da% rose to speak on the amendment, the President Inquired 
if Pandit Sapru had not already exiiaustel the arguments in support of it and if 
f^har speeches were necessary. Lala Ramsaran Das supported the amendment and 
affirmed that most of the Ministers had technical men as their assistants. BHirther 
diaouaiion was adjournqd. 


21^. NOVEMBER After an hour and a half’s disousssion to-day, Mr. P. N. 
Eapra « amendment to the insurance Bill suggesting the deletion of the requirement 
tuM ithe proposed superintendeat of insurance shall be a qualified actuary was 
zqjootid by 88 votes against 9, 

Xto Oongress group remained neutral. This was the second division on the Bill in 
tliii House. 

Itedit B. KEumru resumad the debate initiated by Mr. Bapru and said that 
tno TOioot of the amendment was to widen the field of choice so that an Indian 
oooid M appointed. 

Mj^ Imam declared that the non-official side insisted that the first snper- 

int enjdyit ahouid be an Indian, but he would not mind if an I. C. S., was 
whether Im was an Indian or a Eurouean, provided he haa suffioient 
ezpoiiqm ana oould isqptre oonfidenoe. He oritioised the Congress Party’s attitude 
in thi lower House wherq, he thought, they were swayed by “an eoonomy mania*' 
and triad to save by haviag one and the same man for both acturial and adminis- 
trative work. 

Ifr. RoMidev Pantulu nplatniim the Congress attitude said that the European 
groups naenteeat in the Lower House, by insisting on “a fully qualified aotnary,*’ 
^^d have d^nitely shut out Indians while the Congress amendment, which was 
adopted, made it possible for su Indian to be appointed. The question of salary did 
not arise because the Karachi Ccagress resolution excluded technical posts from the 
nlnimMn limit fixed by the Oongress. 


Sr N.JL Caw llem^), adnritted that there was considerable force In 

tn atgamoDC aavaroed from opposiaon banohes but what bad influenoed the onhiion of 
te QoToramsnt was that ono of ^ dutios of superintendent of insuranoe was 
^ the other actnaries, and if one was to aft in 

JadgMt ovv tim iiighij tMhn^ dooomonla one had to have aotoarial knowledgo 
owis^ itay of the adanmstratifB ^ steps to be taken by the soperintandant would 
tend M tha aotavaiM ropotta submitisd to him. He remtndod^te House that the 
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The olaiue relating to the diriding prinoipie waa altered aa foUowa !— 

“No insarer shall after the oommencoment of this Aot begin, or after three yeare 
fmm that date, oontinne to carry on any bastness upon toe dividing prinoipie. that 
18 to Bay. on the principle that ^he benedt secured by the policy is not fixed bat 
depen^ either wholly or partly on the results of the distribution of certain suniB 
jmongst policies OMoming claims within certain time limits or on the prinoipie that 
the premiums payable by the policy holders depend wholly or partly on the number 
of policies becoming claims within certain time limits. 

ii« nothing in this section shall be deemed to prevent toe insurer 

allocating bonuses to holders of polioies of life insurance as the result of periodio 
Mtuarial valuation cither as reversionary additions to the sums insur^ or aa the 
immediate cash bonuses or otherwise. 

that the insurer who continues to carry on insuranoe bnsioesa 
S®* -I? “*^*®*“6 principle after the commencement of this Act shall withhold from 
distribution a sum not less than 40 per cent of the premiums received daring each 
year after the oommen cement of this Act in which such business is ooutinu^ so as 
to maice up the amount required for investment under section 26, renumbered 27.’* 

i^opted Mr. Hoasain Imam^a amendment to the effect that the 
^ manning agency shall apply to provident societies, 
lit *'®®®®bered in consequence of the amendments made in the Assembly, 
contains 121 clauses as against the original lOG. The House at this stage adjourned. 

-u..???' amusing reference to the 1,100 detenus who are 
fkf * r^oased enlivened to-day s proceedings in the Council of State, when 
toe nouse took up consideratiou of further amend meuts to the Insurance Bill. 

ifaAapafra (Orissa) moved a lengthy amendment to add a 
to Clause 25, relating to the percentago of oommission payable to lioensed 
explained that the object of his proviso was to help field workers 
agents. He observed that in a few days 1.100 detenos 
be released and he had no doubt that most of them would become insaranea 
mnes (Laughter). Insuraaoe middlemeu would reap a harvest through them, 
oeoause public sympathy for the detenus would result in good boBinees for the 
• but was there any guarantee in the Bill, the speaker 
asked, that middlemen would pay them all their dues ? 

oaustio reply the Law Member. Sir AT. N. Sirear, suggested that many 
mmiere of both Houses, who had at least as much sympathy for the field 
wOTkers as Mr. Mahapatra, considered the provisions of the Bill as it stood to 
samcient He wished the mover of the amendment had not attempted to solve at 
many problems — including that of detenus (Laughter). 

Xoe amendmeut was lost. 

two sub^oiaoses t^Cia^ 36 Pantulu'a motion, adopted the following 

“A Provincial Government may, su^ect to Jany ratea which the Central 
“V. make empower the Registrar of Co-operative Sooietiee of a 
movmce to register co-operative societies for the insaranoe of cattle or orop or 
both nnder the provisions ot the Co-operative Sooietiee Aot in force in the proviiiM. 

K Oovernment may make rules, not incoDBistent with the rnlee "u d e 

by tne central Government, to govern such societies ; and the provisions of this 
Act, in so as they are inconsistent with those rules or regulations shall n^ 
kpply to such societies.” 


The Law Mamher moved that the proviso relating to the consent of both 
Hooses to the rules made under the Act be altered as follows 

®Y®*'y section (i.e. Section 101), sbal) be 

jajd twfore boto Chambers of the Central Legislature as soon as it la made • 
Pi . o“® month from the latter date whereon toe role has so 

Chambers agree that the rule should not be made, toe mlea 
©fleet only in snob a modified form, or shall be of no effeot as Mia 

BBy DO. 


explained that the proviso as it now stood wonid hava 
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Mora both Honaei, bat the two Hooaei might not be aitting at the time the Act 
oame Into foroe end there might, therefore, be an interval without anv rulea. Aa 
the ralea would have to be obanged promptly it would not be deairable that there 
abonld be any delay. The change proposed by bis amendment was that the rules 
would oome into operation but, neverableas, the Houses would not lose their power 
of nmdifying them under the proviso, ah passed in the Assembly. 

He emphasised that there was no intention of taking away this power. 

JfK Bonain Imam asked what would happen if both Houses did not agree. 

Bir N, N, Birear *What did you think would happen ? 

The Law Member's amenndment was adopted. 

The House agreed to the following new clauses *^The market value on the day 
of deposit of securities deposited, in pursuance of any of the provision of this Ac^ 
with the Beverve Bank of India, shall be determined by the Reserve Bank of India, 
whose deoision shall be final." 

The House agreed to the Law Member's motion, altering Clause 35 as follows 

No person shall, after the eiptry of six months from the commencement of this 
Aot, pay or oontraot to pay any remuneration or reward, whether by way of 
oommission or otherwisoi for solloiting or procuring insurance business in India, 
to any person, except an insurance agent licensed under Bection 42 (originally 
78X or person noting on behalf of an insurer who, for purposes of insurance 
buineas, employs lioensed insurance agents. Mo insurance agent licens^ 
under ^tion 42 shall be paid or contract to be paid, by wav of oommision or as 
remuneration in form an amount exceeding, in the case of life insurance business, 40 
per cent of the first year's premium payable on any policy or policies effected through 
him and five per o^t of renewal premium, or, in the case of business of any 
other olass, Id per cent of premium ; provided that the insurers in respect of 
Ufe Insuranoe bnsiness only may pay, during the first 10 years of their business, to 
their insuranoe agents 56 per oent of the first year's preminm, payable on any policy 
or polioiea effected throngh them and six per oent of renewal premiums. Nothing 
In uia section shall prevent payment under any contract existing prior to January 
27, 1CB7, of gratuities or renewal commission to an insuranoe agent or to his 
representatives aRer his decease in respect of insurance business effected throngh 
him before the said date. 

The Law Member explained that the object of the alterations was to widen the 
scope to others, besides the insurer or chief agents, covered by the clanae as it 
emerged from the Assembly. Tbe clause in its new form also embodied the change 
in percentage oommission from 45 to 40. 

The House disposed of the remaining clauses and schedules and adjourned, 

Adj. MonoNs RxnJBD Our 

The President (Sir Maneokji Dadabhoy) ruled out the adjournment motion ^ven 
notioe of by Mr. P. N. Bapru to discuss the reported anointment of Mr. But aa 
the entomologist of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The President inquired when the appointment was made. 

Mr. Bapru replied that be had read about it in tbe newspaper that morning. 

The President remarked that it would be a dangerous precedent to allow adjourn- 
ment motions on information obtained only from newspapers without official confirm 
matioiir^ 

Bir Jagdiah Praaad, Leader of the House, stated that he did not know anything 
ubont the appointment and he only heard about it from Mr. Saprn himself. 

The Preeictent held the motion out of order as it was based on newspaper reports 
and as &e Lea de ** of the Hoose had denied any knowledge of the appointment 

Pluidit H. Knnsm pointed out that if members were debiwred from moving 
•djonniment motions on information obtained from newspapei^ they wonld find it 
impossible to exeioise the right of moving adjournment iqptions. Newpapm werw 
far them almost the only sonroe of information on very important matt^ and, if 
they waited till offioiid oonnrmstion was available, then it might be too late fbr an 
n^kniniment motion. If tha aooumey of the information was denied, then the antte 
woidd naMAU j fall through. 
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The Pewideat obterred fhit he had ruled out the motion not odIt on the mimd 
that it waa baaed on oewapaper informationa bat beoaaae the Leader of the nonae 
did not know anything about the appointment. 

Pandit Kanaru that the matter might be held in abeyance till the Leader 
of tbe Hbaae bad time to obtain definite information about the appointment. 

The President said that he had no power *to keep the motion in auapenae. 

Later in the day Sir Jagdish Prasaa made a atatement that no auoh appointment 
was to be made by the Oorernment of India. Any appointment to be made would be 
made by the imperial Couooil of Agricultural Research from its researoh funds. 

He understood that certain proposals had been made but these would hare to be 
placed before the Governing Body of the Imperial Couooil meeting on December S3. 
He himself had not seen the proposals but as he had stated they would be placed 
before the Goreroing Bo dy and a decision would be taken by that body. 

Debate on tbe Insuninee Bill 

25th. NOVEMBER The changes made In the Insurance Bill by the Oounoil of 
State daring their special session, which concluded to-day after eight sittings, were 
of great importance to the insurance world in India. The Bill as amended, passed its 
third reading in tbe Upper House to day. It will be placed before the LegiilaUTO 
Assembly in February next 

Three persons to-day receired encomiums for the Ipassage of this oon^rebeoslTe 
measure. They were Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member, Mr. J. Bartley, the Draftsoian, 
and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, President, who had dealt with several difficult situations 
with admirable composure. The Law Member was too modest even to acknowledge the 
oomplimentg showered upon him, while Sir Maneckji, by way of aoknowledgment. 
took the opportunity of impressing Government the neoessity of appointing a Joint 
Select Committee on matters connected with oommerco and industry- an observation 
which the Opposition loudly cheered, especially as the Chair had mentioned that tbe 
CouDoil of State had many commercial brains. 

Sir N, N. Sircar explained at some length the changes of substanoe that had 
been effected by the Council. Mr. ffosaain Imam, however, was of opinion that all that 
the House had done was to ddt the i’s and cross the t’s. Thereupon Mr. Ramdac 
Panialtk leader of the Congress Party, observed ^*Even if that is so, this House 
has rendered distinctive servioe for, as a lawyer, I know how oareless drafting has 
often led to conflicting judgments in the court" 

Mr. Pantulu was grateful to tbe Government for having aocommodatod the point 
of view of millions of co-operators, by agreeing to exempt oo-operative insnranoe 
companies from the Rs. 500 minimum limit of policy. He regretted, however, that 
no limitation had been imposed on the commission payable to chief agents. 

There was, he added, a great deal of scope for confliot between the States and 
British India in matters relating to licensing agents, etc., and ho ^ hoped that the 
Government of India would persuade tbe States to come into line with British 
Indian Legislation. 

A snccinct snmmary of the important changes made in the Bill by the Oonoell 
was given by the Law iiemher when at the cutest he moved that the third reeding 
of the measure be taken up. These changes, he said, would prove that the Honae 
had not merely dotted the i’s and crossed the t*B, as Mr. Hossain Imam bad averred, 
the changes were real, essential and far-reaching. , . , 

To begin with, in Clanse 2 (8) B the words ^^Incorporated nnder the Indian 
Companies Act of 1913” had been changed by tbe House to ^ incorporsted nnder anj 
jaw for the time being in force in British India.” The ohanse in Clanse 3(2) (EE) 
hid removed a difficnlty which wonld have been felt If that seotion had not been 
made applicable to general insaranoe, such as fire or motor insaranoe. 

The House had also removed insurers' difficulties by adding standard forms in 
that sub-section. In Clanse 3 A there had been an obvious defect where the sum 
of Bs. 600 was mentioned. An amendment, moved by the Opposition, had been 
accepted and the words ^texolnsive of profit or bonus” had since been added. Th^ 
again, another important change bad been made in ooopexion with section 3A. the 
amendment moveo, with reference to group polioies having been accepted. 

In regard to Clause 6, tee changes, no donbt, now nearly cleared tee langnag^ but 
Hr. 0. C Motilal's amendments not only now made tbe position clew bat had 
removed a difficnlty in connexion with the construction and opiwation of 
In tee same clause power had been given to tee Reserve Bank to make oertiin ' 
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reqaisitioDB. This bad been taken away and the matter had been left to the inanrer. 
In Clause 9(3) there was incoosistenoy with Clanae 48 abont the declaration of 
diTidends. That had been removed by an amendment moved in this House. Then 
again, there were four or five clauses where the word ^^British*' had been removed 
from the expression **British India,** whi$i made a considerable change in substance 

“For instance** continued the Law Member, ^'unless this had been done and the 
amendment accepted, the result would have been that while I, representing an 
insurance company, could not offer any rebate throughout British India. I could 
have dQne so in a neigh bonring State. 

The speaker next pointed out the change in substance in Clause S7 relating to the 
remuneration of managing agents. While the total limit of Rs. 2j000 has not been 
changed the sub-divisions had disappeared, with the result that the Rs. 2,(XrO might 
be received, although that represented only commission or salary. 

“In the matter of giving rebate, the Law Member wondered if those who talked 
of dotting i*s and crossing t’s relaized that a great change has been made and for 
the better. A similar line of treatment has been accorded to Clause 39, and 

prevention of employment of unlicensed insurance agents for transacting business 
had been extends by the House to everybody. Clause 38 had been treated on 
the same lines. A considerable change for the better was made by the amendment 
of Claose 102 G. The result of the amendment which has been carried in the House, 
was to extend the exemption of funds to which the Provident Funds Act of 1925 
applied to funds in existence oonoerniug Government servants and prisoners officially 
recognised by the Government and to provident societies composed of Government 
servants and of railway servants. On the question of dennition of the dividing 
principle, the House must realize that there had been a loose end ; they had 

fixed one end but not the other. The improved definition which had been accepted 
removed that defect. 

The view taken on the measnre by the member from the Frontier. Sir 8. ffisaa- 
muddin was that it was a judicious compromise of the principles of fair play and 

protection to the policy-holder, which would result in the promotion of the qualities 

of thrift and the insurance habit. 

The suooesR of the whole scheme of insurance reform, in the opinion of Lala 
RamtarandaB and Pandit P, N, Sapru^ lay on the provision of a capable and 
impartial person as Superintendent of Insurance ; and for the post they reiterated 
the need tor the appointment of an Indian. 

“European business interests regard the Bill favourably,'* ^as the assurance given 
by Mr. X Reid Kay who, however, wished that it had been less mandatory in 
onaraoter. He was aware that under the operation of this Bill tiiere would be keener 
oomuetition but business, he said, thrived on competition. He hoped that the Bill 
would be the foundation for better relations and a general standing together of 
insurers, determined to give it fair play and to foster the insurance habit among the 
peoples of India. 

Bir iV. N, Sircar, replying to the debate, referred to the suggestion in regard to 
Indian States falling into line with the Bill, and said that it was a matter entirely 
for the States themselves. He referred to the strong objection to the scheme for 
giving the Superintendent power to judge the qualifications of insuranoe agents and 
said that the matter would be given due attention. The House then adopted toe motion. 

Indian Minis Act Auxnd Bill. 

The Gonnoil also passed the Indian Mines Act (Amendment) Bill, as passed by 
the Assembly, designed principally to make permanent certain powers given to the 
chief iSipeotor, or inspectors, to issue orders applicable to inoividual mines where 
danger is apprehended. The President then adjourned the House eine die. 
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An.Toi:R.\Tn Motion’^ Disallowkd 

There was a full attoodanue of members when the aiihimn session of the 
Assembly oponi'd on tin' 23rd. August 1937 at Simla with Sir Abdur Bahim in 
the Chair. 

The Pi'esidt»nt took up tlie a<ljouramont motions and said that the f^overnor- 
General had disallowed the motion roj'.ardiuK ttio banning of tho Kottauatam auh<»ot 
on the ground that it did not rolate to matter eoneiMnin^ tht5 (Vntral uoverujnfMit ; 
the motion regardin#; P.tlesriue as it was not iirirnaniy the concern of the Oovernor- 
OeneraUin-Council ; the motion rei^arding the tribes in the N. VV. F. P. on the 
ground that it could not he moved without detriment to puldie interests and tlie 
motion regarding the allegcl usfi>«r.sioiis east tiy Sir Mahomed Zifrnilah on the 
ground that it could not be removei without detriment r > public interests. 

Oi FiciAh Bills IvTRunurRh 

Sir N. N. Sircar tiicn introduced a bill furtlior to amoud the Indian Concipantes Act 
1913 in order to remove certain inaconrouios and correct certain errors which crept 
in the Acts in coarse of the recent extensive amendment of the Act. Sir Thoman 
SUwart iotrodneod a bill to provide for continuanco in force of certain rules and 
regulations. Mr. R. F. Mudie introduced a Bill to empower the Federal Court to 
make rules regulating service processes issued bv the Court. Sir Tkoman Stewart 
Introduced a Bill to extend the Petroleum Act. 19 >4 to Berar. hir Suitan Ahmrd 
infroduced a Bill further to amend tne Indian Railways Act in order to remedy an 
omission in the Indian Railways Act. Mr. At. S. A. flydari introduced a Bill tn 
regulate the import of drugs and meiJicines into British India. Sir Thomas Stmvarf 
introduced a Bill further to amend Workmen's Oomponsatiun Act 192:1 and Mr. 
R, F. Mudie a Bill farther to amoud the Indian Naturalisation Act, 192G. 

AXSSO.MKNT OF Lt/iisLinvK Rules 

After lunch the House held au interesting discussion in relation to the privih^i* 
of the House oo a resolutiou moved by the leader of the lionsc to aroond lcgi.slM* 
live rules. The resolntiun provided thar wlinrc the President had given cousntit 
to the moving of a motion for the purpose of di.sciLSsiug the question of privilege, 
the Oovernor*Oeueral-ia>(>>uncil shall, unless the motion was prohibited under 
exiating rales or <lisa1towed by the M }veriior«<ieneral as soon a*! may be. al/ot fur 
discussion of such motion so much cime on a day or days not allotted for bnsinevi 
of non-otfioial members as may appear to him to l>e .snfTi«;iKnt and such inotion Nhall 
be open to discussion within the time as allotti^l, hut at no other tim**. riie rt*.so- 
lutioin farther atat^ that the motion for the pnrfiose of >liscassiDg a qiic.stjori uf 
privilege may be moved with the consent of the Pre.sidunt. 

After Sir V. N, Sirsar had ma<ie a brief speocii moving the abovo resolutimi 
Sardar S^iU Singh moved au amendment that when the Presiilent Inul given his 
ooaeant to the moving of the motion for the pnriKise of disciissing the q«t'*Kri(tn 
of privilege, auoh a motion shall liave prnccienue over the day’s busineMs 
on whiob tech • motion would be moved Me held that the matter of privilege 
waa purely a doiMatio aflOair of the House and the Boveroor-deueral should have 
abaolatoly no conoem with that The amendment was supported by Me. Bslchaud 
Navalrai, Mr. JL Sanatauam. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Kaxmi, Mr. Ananthaaayauam, Sir 
Mohd. Takub, Mr. Ashar All, Mr. Bhalabhai Desai and Mr. Sri Prakaaa. If was 
aifoad that the House itself was responsible for its disoipline and there was no 
room for intorforooco by the Oovemor-Oeneral. 

*More estreadat mambars maiotaioe>i- that ilie position of nie House was 
mockery and futile and tt would be better to let things be allowed to stand as they 
were until more radioal obauges were brought ont. Mr. I>e$ai urged that ev«*o 
11 
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nnder very restiioted and limited priTilege of the Hoase nnder the OoTernment of 
India Act, it was reasonablft to eipect that the question of priyilege ehoold pre- 
dominate over any other questiona. 

Sir //. N. Sircar said that there was no basis for the suspicion of the opposi- 
tion members that the 0 vernment's move was a macbiavallian design to enoroaoh 
on the existing rights of the members. Sir iV. TV. Sircar added that the analogy 
of Parliament was inapplicable here. In Parliament the Government was the 
majority party and the Government often formed the minority. If any disouasion 
of the question of privilege was raised in Parliament the Government in power was 
alwavs in a position to bring the closure. But in the Assembly they were in a 
peculiar position if such a matter was discussed for days or the Government could 
not bring the closure, because they were not in the majority. The Law Member 
had nit concluded his speech when the clock struck four when Mr. Satyamnrti 
moved his adjournment motion on Zanzibar. 

Aoj. Motion on Zanzibar Leoislation 

Moving the adjournmont of the House Mr. Satyamurti s.rongiy criticised the 
Government of India’s efforts regarding the Zanzibar legislation and declared that 
the Government did not safeguard the interests of Indians there. Mr. Satyamurti 
quoted Mr. K. P. S. MenonU report which declared that the clove growers’ decree 
was calculated fto do irretrievable damage to Indian interests and urged for 
Rtrongest possible representations by the Government of India with the object of 
removi ig the bills from the statute book. Concessions now given were illusory 
and Inaian representation would bo unable to influence decisions. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Satyamiirthi urged | the appointment of an Indian Agent wherever consider- 
able Indian interests existed. 

Mr. if. 8. A. Hydari^ Secretary, Education, Health and Lands Department, 
declared that the idea that an agreement had been reached between the Govern- 
ments of India and Zanzibar was incorrect. The idea that the Government of India 
waa committed irrevocably for all time to the acceptance of clove legislation was 
equally iucorreot. Wheu the Government of India found that the Zanzibar Govern- 
ment was not prepared to give way on the question of the method of solving the 
agricultural and economic problems, the Government of India urged that the 
Zanzibar Government should take care that the ludiau middleman trader should not 
be put out of business. 

Tlie closure was accepted and the motion was rejected by CG votoc to 52 
Amnni). of Lboislative Rules (Contd.) 

24tk AUGUST ’.—Discussion wus resumed of Mr. Sant Singh s amendment to 
the law Morabor's resolution moved yesterday. The Law Member^ continuing his 
uufiDiRhed speech and ()}>posio;: the amendment, 'reiterated tiiat the acceptance of the 
amendment would result in the hiisiuess of the House being held up. 

Mr. Satyamurti^ buppvnting tlio aincndineni, declarevi that tvithout the amend- 
ment the resolution would amount to an expression of want of confidence in the 
Cliair. It would be putting the (Governor-General over the head of the President. 
Supposing the Miunbers of tho (Government made couteinptUou.s remarks against the 
House in speech or couversaiioii outside the House and supposing the Chair and 
tho House held that the iliscussion of such rl•marks was a matter of privilege, was 
it to be within the Govcrnor-Qeiierai's power to di.sallow such a discussion ? 

Mr. Sant Sinyh'a umeiidment was oarried. Another amendment to omit para % 
was also carried. Thereafter, the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Trai»k Disfutrs Act 

8ir ThSHmas Stewart next moved reference of tlie Bill further to amend the Trade 

Disputes Act to a Select Ooinmittet*. Sir Thomas Stewart referred to the volume of 

opinion whitdi had resulted from circulation and said that the new clause eight, 
giving the (iovernor-Oenerai in Council po*.ver to declare any strike or lockout 

illegal, had attracted most attention. Ho admitted that tho draft was capable 'of 
improvement. 

Prof. Banga thought that the Rill sought to deprive tho workers of their 

inalienable right to strike. What was the use of the conciliation board when its 
JecLsions were not binding on the parties at dispat<.*, he asked. If industrial peace 
were to be enforced the right course f^r the Ooverumeot would be the establish- 
ment of a joint conciliation anchiuory, as tnggested by the Ayhitley Commission or 
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Um uipolntment of Trade Boards as existiiig in England and Australia, on whiob 
employers and employees wore represented. He instanced the prompt aeroemont of 
dispntes in U. P., and Madras by Congress Ministries who had obliM employers to 
recopuse trade unions. 

Hr. Gadgil pointed out that the Bombay* Government had not taken kindly to 
the provisions, as drafted in the Bill and asked why the Government of India 
rejected their suggestions and took the cue from the Bombay Millowners and indus- 
trialists. He feared that if the Bill was passed the power of workers would be 
crushed and Government’s object iu securing industrial peaoe would not also be 
achieved. 

Hr. P. J. Griffiths who recently resigned from the Civil Service and joined tea 
interests, making his first nuu-olficiul speech in the Bouse, said that the European 
group were constr.'iined to oppose the G tvernmcnt measure as thev believed that 
its provisions were fundameually dangerous. The Government should not be armed 
with powers escept in groat emergency and at present no suoh emergency aroM. 
Firstly, the Bill proposed to empower tnj Government to declare strike temporarily 
illegal^ secondly, it proposed thit when a strike or lockout had been declared illegal 
steps would be taken to have the claims of parties investigated and thirdly, a vogue 
sort of oonciliation machinery was sought to be set up through appointing opaoina* 
tion officers. The European group Were radically opposed to the first two principles 
and as regards tho third they were sympathetic but believed that the objeotive 
uould act be implemented through the Bill as proposed. He strongly objeoted to 
the transfer of po^'er to tlie executive from courts of enquiry. 

Mr. Af. M. Joshi stood fur industrial peace for all time but. he said, provisions 
of the Bill fell far short of the requirement in some respects and went mooh fur- 
ther in some others. Ho was for Govnruinent’s intervention with a view to sett- 
ling indnstrial disputes and it was not difficult to make provision so as to enable 
the Government to interfere before actually a strike took place. 

Amend, or Leq. Rules— Adj. Motion 

Moving his adjournment motion to consider amendments to Legislative Rules, 
Mr. SeUyatnurti dcclarod that the Government deserved censure because the new 
rules were made without consulting the Honse, were not urgent and were super- 
fluous because there wore ample powers already vested in the Governor-General 
to cover practically all classes of cases covered by the new rules. The new rulea 
were in therasclves objectionable as they took away the powers enjoyed by 
members. Sir N. N. Sircar denied that the new rules constituted an eucroaonmant to 
the rights of mcrab rs. lu fact, where old rules put an absolute bar to raising pertain 
questions, the new rules gave ooiiditional permission to raiso these questions if they 
were not disallowiMl by the Governor-General. That, he asserted, was really an 
enlargement of members' rights. Mr. Bhulahhai Desai contended that the Govern- 
ment ip framing the new rules had really used powers under section 38 of tho New 
Act which had not yt*l come in force. The new rules werefcopies of pbraaes, sueh aa 
excluded areas, while, in fact, excluded areas had not yet come into existenoe. 

The House p:is.sed the adjuurnmeut motion without division and adjourned. 

{Anda.ma.vs Pkisoners’ HuNcsa-STRiae* 

2Sth. AUGUST Seveu mjro adjournment motions, were disposed of in the 
Assembly to-diy. By 62 agaio.st 65 votes the Congress Party carried thmr 
adjournment motion regardiog the And.maas hunger-strike. Mr. Jinnah and hia 

•The following communique was issued by the Government -of India j^Binoe 
it is dear that misapprebensions have arisen as regards tho position of the Qovera- 
ment of India in regard to tho demands for repatriation of the prisoners in ttM 
Andamans, consequent on the discussion in the Legislative Assombly on Angnat 25, 
the Ooverameot of India think it well to make clear beyond question their altituda 
in this matter. It is as follows 

Any order for repatriation would have to be issued, as already publicly explained, 
^ the Government of India as being the (iovernment administering the Andanms. 
The Government of India have already made it clear that, for reiMoe they have 
pablioly stated, so far as they are concerned, they are not prepared to give any 
eonaideration to the demands put forward by the prisoners, or by other peraooa on 
their behalf, ao long as the hunger-etrike centinnee. 
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loIlow 0 rfl«Totad with the OengreiB. On the okMure motion which was enrrM hj SB 
Mainet 55 voteejllr. Jinnmh and aome members of hie irnrty remained oentral. 

Mr. Bkulakhai Duai, it, Satufamurthi and Mr. Mokanlal Saxena, after Mn- 
olusion of the Assembly debate on the- Andamans hunger-strike, sent the following 
cablegram to the Andanums hnnger-strikers through tiie Home Department, OoTorn- 
fflent of India 

^Ihe Central Lhgislatnre has passed a yote ; in favonr of yonr repatriation. 
Please give up hunger-strike*'. , , 

la reply to Mr. Jinnah’e enquiry if the Government of India would immediately 
consider about the repatriation of hanger-strikers in the Andamans while speaking 
on Mr. Satyamurthie adjournment motion, Mr. Mudie stated that the Govemment 
of India would not stand in the way of Bengal Government if they wanted 
repatriation. 

Two adjeurnment motions regarding the military operations in the Frontier by 
Mr. Satyamurthi and Mr. Saxena were disallowed by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Saxena’s motion regarding Zanzibar Indians wore barred by previous discu- 
ssion while motions about the Mudie Report on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway atriha 
and appointment of the Deputy Secretary in the Assembly were not moved to-day. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, • moving his adjourameat motion regarding the Andamans, 
appealed to the Souse to send its voice to the hunger- strikers urging them to give 
up the strike on the strength of the vote of censure on Oovornment and on the 
strength of assnranoe that they would soon bo free. Men did not resort to hunger- 
strike and stake their life in a light-hearted manner. The ilemaod for repatriation 
of prisoners to their provinces had been made years ago and Government could not 
say that they had beea taken by surprise. The Viceroy in reply to Mr. Sazena 
had given evidence of the human touch out it was not human enough. Would it be 
an illnsory gain, as the Viceroy stated, if more than tvo hundred lives were saved ? 
The Viceroy had then declared if Government yielded, hunger-strike might be 
resorted to by others for any objoutivo. Mr. Satyamurthi's reply was that life was 
neater than logic. Many prisoners of yesterday were Prime Ministers of to-day. 
He declared there was a real change of heart in these men in the Andamans and 
elsewhere, thanks to the great force in India, which Govornment might rooognise, 
worUng for peace and non-violence, namely, Mahatma Gandhi (cheers). Referring 
to the legal position, Mr. Satyamurttii asked what was the authority under which 
Government of India kept these prisoners ? Law and order, it was said, had been 
transferred to Provinces and how then were the Central Government trying to act 
as jailors for Provinces V Bir Heurv Craik had described the Andamans as a 
paradise, while Raizada Uansraj called it a hell. Mr. cUtyamiirthi asked the 
Oovernmeot not to send prisoners either to paradise or to hell, but keep them in 
their own Provinces, be they heaven or hell. If casualties should |occar, as a result 
of hunger-strike, no legal doctrine or quibbling would hel|i Government or absolve 
them of responsibility. 

Mr. S. S, Roy, Joint Secretary, Industries Dopartment, om]>hasisod that because 
the subject had ronsed emotions and sympathies of a lare suction of tho House, 
it, as a responsible House, should look at the matter from a dispassionate stand- 

K int He was speaking not as a ropresontativo of the Department with which he 
d severed oonnoctiou sometime ai;o, bat because tho motion 'affected Bengal (oh, oh) 
and the eighty per cent of the prisoners bolonged to Bengal. Tie strongly refuted 
the suggestion that Bengal or Central Government had been vindictive in their 
treatment of these prisoners. It was not till a year and a half had passed after ^e 
Chittagong Raid of I9d0, that tho local Government bad decided to send prisoners 
to the AMsmans. Their hands had been forced by the experience of eigbtooa 
months onring which it was found that they were communicating with terrorists 
outside and refused to submit to any kind of discipline, because they found the 
press and a section of opinion outside sympathised with them. This was hsviim a 
very bad effect on jail discipline. When the Central Government was approaonad 
by the Bengal Government the Central Government made two conditions, namely, 
that no prisoner who -hid not been convicted to sentence of more Chan five years 
2?**^ ^ before eo sending them they should be medicalty ezsmtned. 

uiat surely did not show the vindictive spirit Regarding the change of heart, 
Mr. Boy doolared that he was not satisfied that this had really ocourrtm. The oon- 
iinuiBoe of hunger-ttriko. even after appeals to give it up had been made to 
prisoaan gy maov iaadera and onrtsi« 2 «ioss, including the Working Oommitleo of 
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Ihe Oooctress was au indication in support of his coutoiition. Tho Ceutral Guvorii* 
moot must accept the vote of the Bengal Assembly, as indicating the wishes of tbo 
lieBpI*).^ On two ocaiasioiis motions for repatriation had i)Oen defeated hy targe 
majori^a. ]dr. Roy concluded by declariii:* lliat this was not a matter which should 
bo ilecided by moans of adjonrninent motionsT Ho urged the members from Bengal 
to haik l»ack at tlie years of anarchy through whiuli Ibnigal ha>l passed. It wim not 
right to force the hands of Ministers who were trying to eanv mi the admioistia- 
tion as well as they cunid. 

Mr. BhUahhai hs^nni conleinned the Uoyernmenf atiitnle ul praising their own 
i«th«;ers. Referring to tin* hanger-stritcfis he 'iod tliui if llicy du*d it was matter 
im’ no cons<‘f]’UMi'.*e to tioveii;in»‘ttt. If ih.u \\.,s ihc wuy by wlii'di tiovernmeiit 
liie*l to discourage * 01 ' iHMsua le mou not to r ‘s .r; i » ImiigiT-Hti ik**, tiiey were quite 
mistaken Mr. Desai s.iid He* nutter had pii>-.‘‘il the ''i.ice of nidinaiv iusisteiKe 
on dis*‘iptiur, but tlh'y should view th>‘ matter with s\ nqi.iitix an I broad-niiiidediiess. 
AlieO'ty the tioviM'uincnts of Moiras. and t . IV •ll•llMUll•'d r«*paliiatim» of 

prisonerN of tlieir I’loviii ies. It ha I Ihsm; nfier. f*il i I v men like <ir Miili l. Yakub 
that they wouli Ic waiehing wha* the C‘n;;ie'.^ I’r*viin;es wmiM be do'tig with 
lespecl to law and order anl Mr. n>*sai O'lkel wiuHier ihev wieild give the '*•)•>* 
gress tiovcriiioents the same eo-up*M.« 'in win h thev a^ked fur {inMUselves. If-' 
AMiatnans siuco 19i0 had lateii cuudeinned as nniii f>>i piisomu's. Mr. .linnah ^a; i 
that the issue before the House \v;is uut th,. analysis i f wlut rnetliod they a'lopted 
in puesuauce of their objective. Nouo in the •••i iiirry lu win. hever q iaii'T in* 
btdoDgtHi approved of liiiiigcr*.strik*'. They fur long wiue r..uiviiieetl tlial the 
Andamans w’jis uosuitable fur such prisoners and that they sbmi! ) be ri*patrialtsl. 
This wa.s the simpie issue before them and they were not asking lioverumeiit to 
lepairiattf the huuger-strikers Imoanse of the threat of Imnger-stiiko, but in defonec 
of tbo popular demand that the Andamans was unsuilablc for them. The oi>ive( 
uf the motion was not that the motion Nvas not to eeusiiro Uovernment. The 
ohjeet was not that the motion shouli ho carried hy a majority. The uhjeet was 
to i;ot a clear statement from Guverument as to wTut they were going to tio nod 
should give immediate consideration to repatriation. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Tub Fkukkal OiUUT BitL 

28ili. AUGUST :->The Assembly resumed eonsideratiuii of the Bill emimwering 
the Federal Court Pi make rules for regulating the service of iiroucsses isnueiS by 
the Court. Mr. Sri Prftkata opjiosed the bill on tho ground tiint. since thn Oen- 
giesa bad rejected the whole of the Federal structure, the icuOfdaDcn of tbo Bill 
would mean reversing that decision. Mr. Satyamurti said that if the Bill waa 
passed by the iiotise it should not moan that they had lent support to the Foderip 
lion in any form. (Applause from (lOveromeut benches) The Federaticn would 
ofd go by omitting tlie Federal Court which had to deuidr the diaputns ^wonii 
the alrea>ly eoostituted provinces, Mr. Sant suiil that it wns dimemt to 

iinttorstaod huw this Bill was connected with tl>e Keleritiuii. The Federal Gouii 
was alrewly in existence and would atari fuootioiiing in October. 

The motion fur consideration as welt as the second reading were ikereimn 
pa«ised. Duriog- the third rea*liog^ Mr. Sri Prak>AM vehemently opposed tbo Bill, 
wiihoul furfhw discussion the Feditfal Court Bill was passed. 

NaTunaLisaTto.v Aa A.vbrcu. Bill 

Mr.. A F. moved that the Bit! amendmgthe Indian Natarnlianlioo Act, 191^ 

be taken op for oonsideration. l%e Bill in designed to provide Datumliaalioii of 
subjects of Enropetn powers who did not have thi*ir domic Ho of origin io Etttropt. 
It Mtfcnbrly wantoil to grant naturalisation cortiticate to peopio like the Ootniit 
•oiBed SB B(«bay. ... 

Mr. M. IkM moved an aawadment to tbo effect that tbo Bill be ciroulalad for 
oKuite public opinion by December 31 next He said that he was not opposed Io 
(Muransatioo of Asiatics who wanted to make India their heme, but ho tiapaotad 
tbit aaturalisatiun of people like the Goanese would go agaittst the iatamta of tbo 
Mm Cbristiaos. lie also luvpoctutl a nefarious design behind tbe Bill. » . . . 

Mr. delp-iNiMrrAs develuped ibis viewpoint further aad referred to the Biitiab 
Act wbioh gave power to every other duminion except India to fraSM itf own 
Mnreliaaiion laws. He referred to the denial of francldwi M Indiana >0,8;^ 
Afrioa and asked why a Homh Africaa who under the British Aot beoane a MlA 
abuold ^peo /aefe bacoM a oHiseo of Mia akio. Mr. BatjMMirtbl dha 
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wfid'tliat power to gnat or rofoko tko oortiHoate of aitonliMtkm kbodi mI Ai 
gins abiolately to the provinoe u»l eteted that in view of the foroee at a^ork to 
pioTODt the rise of a atroM seU-goveraiag and eelf-reepectiog natioa thia power 
ahotikl be ezerciaed by the Central Ooveianient consistent with provinoial aatonoiay. 

Mr. Bhdabhai D^sai pointed out that the Bill, innocent aa it might appear, 
raised a qneation of national importance which might be passed by ttolesa the 
implications were nuderstood. If in the English Act the rights of citizenship in 
the doipinions were left to be created by the Dominions thomselres, why shonld 
India m treated differently. It was the duty of the Government to insist tiat the 
Indian citizenship shonld be put on the same footing as citizenship of other self- 
governing parts of the Empire. The time might come when certain nationals might 
want to become Indian citizens without «at thefsame time bjiiig obliged to become British 
citizen. Why should such persons be debarred. Lie therefore urged the Govern- 
ment to witbdravr the Bill and take advantage of '.the occasion to press fur inclusion 
of India among the dominions empowered nndcr the British Aot to make her own 
naturalisation laws. The Government of India would thereby be respecting them- 
selves. 

Mr. i?. F, Mudie replying observed that after hearing the debate he had come 
to the conclusion that little rellection would not be a bal thing for some members 
of the House. He therefore proposed to agree to circulation. If, however, objec- 
tion to the Bill was aimed at preventing the Government of India from naturalising 
Europeans, he would point out that there was no such prohibition. As regards Hr. 
Hatyamorthrs suggestion regarding the power to grant certiticate of naturalisation, 
Mr. Mudie explaiued that under the now Governmont of India Act the power in 
fact rested with the Government of India. 

The House adopted Mr. B. Das's mition for circulation and adjourned. 

Weduwoou Beport Discusbxos 

27tk. august :^Aftor questions to-day Sir Sultan Akmtd movoiJ, without a speech, 
that the report of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee be taken up for consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Satyamurihi opened the debate on behalf of the Opposition and declared 
that the Wedgwood Committee in many instances strayed far beyond the terms of 
rcforeuco and made recommendations for which they could not have suffiident 
evidence. The Committoe had been asked to mske suggestions for retrenchmoiit in 
ezptuiditure iu every direction. He made caustic comment on the proposal to 
import men from abroad in order to fill a number of new posts such as commercial 
manager, press liason officer and stati.stical officer. It Jeokod to him that the 
(^mmitteo actually had in their pockets the names for these posts. 

Mr. F. F. Jamca, on imbatf of the Eurupoan group, protested against the ru>i!i«: 
Accounts Committee silting in judgment over the Wed;;wood Report., tliuugh they 
had certain amount of sympathy with certain points raised by it. Mr. Jam^'s moved 
an amendment which recommended that the Wedgwood Ktqfort’s recommendatiotis 
concerning economic administration, statistics, improved railway facilities and piiidic 
relations be generally arlopted. The recommendations concerning staff, disoigliuo 
and training bo adopted without delay. The recommendations concoraing amalgama- 
tion of railways be adopted in general, sabjcct to modification that contracts of 
eompany-managud railways be dealt with ss such oontiacts ezpire. Finally the 
amendment recommended that the recommendations conceroiog financial outlook and 
Federal railway authority be considered by the Assembly. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmtd strongly objected to the Committee's recommendation that 
the Fethiyal liaiiway anthority should bo croi»ow«rod to borrow on the same footing 
as provincial governments. 

Mr. Joahi said that tho verdict of the Wedgwood Report was that the Indian 
railways had been mis-managed by the authorities. The simaker said that it was a 
shMBe that the highly paid staff which continued making such mistakes were kept 
in tba service, wnile 131,000 wurkure had been rutrenched within a short period. 
The Wadgwoott Report showetl how first class passengers got too many advances 
and third class passengers got too few iu comparison with what they paid. This 
was a clear case of corruption. 

Sir Makomd Yakub vehemently condemned the proposal to have uart time 
mombart of tho Federal Authority leaving thu Chief Commissionor in aow ooutrol 
iu whii^ tvaa tka Viemy ooaid have no voice, also the proposal to looata hoad- 
qnartora of the anthority la Onloutta. Wholeheartedly aupportiag Mr. SatyamurthTa 
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Atteadment Sir Mahomed Yakab em|ihaaieed that there do dearth of oapable 
lodiaos to man every department of activity. 

Sir Sultan Ahmmi leplied to the various oriticisma levelled against the Report in 
a ooDclliatory spirit. He anaounced that, 

(1) The Qovernmeat agree with the Railway Enquiry Committee recommen- 
dation for appointment of a commercial manager on all railways but they are 
definitely of opinion that the necessity of importing people from outside for this 
purpose does not exist at ail. The object in view cun bo fuifiUed by appointing 
suitable recruits from India. 

(2) With regard to the appointment of a Press liason officer with adequate staff 
for the Railway information office, the Uovcrumcnt are again fully satisfied that 
many young euterprising Indian journalists tally capable ot organising an offioo of 
This kind can easily be found. 

(3) As regards the statistical officer rtHjommeiidcd by the t'ominittee the Govern- 
meet should try to securo one in India but if anyone has lo be imported from 
iiiitsidf' it would purely be temporary. 

(4) With re rani to the Committee's recommendation about depreciation and 

ifserve fun is. S i s-il; in s.a 1 tint whatevor may be the final decision of thn 
(iovertim-Mir in iiv,';ud to tli<> tinai disposil of .any railway surpluses, amounts payabla 
t> the prn’im>*s nnd.'i t!i * N emi ”. t will be ‘ fully met and pledges under 

It strictly hoiKnirid. 

The II-uim; ili-Mi :i IiM'inh*l till tin* .\u;;nst. 


Tin: Insi kwck Rii.i. 

30th. AUGUST After (piestians, s^ir N. S. Strear^ I.*aw Member, moved 
consideration of tlie Select i'ommittee's report on the Insurance Bill. In the course 
of a lengthy speech ho referred to the into, est which the Insuranoe Bill had 
aroused, leading to over a hundred representatives of various intereeta 

staying at Simla for quite a long time. After referring to conflicting views of the 
different .sections, he «lrew attention of the House to the statement of Meiera. 
Kssak and Ghiasnddin in their note of dissent, vi/.., ^‘We consider it undesirable lo 
push out foreign concerns on the one hand and kill out the smaller Indian ooaotraa 
on the other and thus provide a sort of mouopoly for a few larger Indian companiaa 
in the field of insurance." The Law Member slated that this correctly repreaealad 
the impression left on liis mind as regards the activities of influential and olamoroaa 
section. The Law Member assured the House that he liad always kept in the fora- 
front the interest of Indian business and that he in dealing with the forolga 
insurers gone to the farthu.st possible limits permissible under the ClovanUDOBt of 
India Aot. If he was unable to accept the proposal for compulsory insuranoa hf 
foreign companies to the extent of ten per cent, iu connection with iasuranoa othar 
than life insurance, it was due to his conviction that what tha Salaot OoonitlM 
had done was nit only unworkable, but in fact, haying regard to tha proviaioaa in 
tha Government of India Act relating to commercial discrimination, this tan par 
cent of ra-insurao«:e could be placed with U. K. Companies. What tha Salaot 
Gommittee had douo would help U. K. Companies, and not Indian busineat. Oa tha 
matter of keeping assets in India by all rusurers, ho pointed out tbM what the 
Select Committee had done would hauler Indian companies far more than fora^a 
companies and, while accepting the principle, he would move amendments for Miiaff 
the situation. The Law Member pointed out that possibly it was folly . raaliaad 
that disoriminatioD against the U. &. was not permissible under tha law. Tha 
Select Committee had divid^ insurers into |thrt»e classes vis., Indian, noo-ladiaa aad 
U. K. insurers but, haviog dona that, the Select Committee bad not need tha 
expression U. K. insurers in any of the classes. With regard to maaagiag 
•gents, the Uw Member said that he could not accept the peri^ of too yaara 
approved of bv tbo majority of the Select Committee. He would try to radooa 
tba period to one not esoaadiug three years. In presoribing tan yaara with 
restrictions the Select Committae had confined it to life loraruea boaloaM 
only, hot thaia waa no raa«>o why other kinds o( insuranoa ateuii be diffara^y 
t^ed. Tha Uw Member raised that this might not ^ » easy tn^ lU 
Enropeiui map would probably oppoae him, but if tbay do so they wraJd ha qdia 
oonMMaat in their attitude. He hwt, howavar, raasoos to baliava t^ aaiM 
ware vary bittar ^aat munagiog agauts during the passage of ^a O g n p an lw M 
^ now dmralopiTtobdarom for Maying Agents. Men Hka Sir PttrahottMidaa 



m tnrmujii iwi- 

fktetat w1m» haA kma ttmg jirot^foaifli of tiigtug a§mlla for mnmtmAm iag 
WM eqoal^ fMphm aboat aiiaglM H^sti aol bti«f oaoMwj Ui 
nnwiinfinn with banfiog iiad iatonuMt. This Boom had iviliimnii|glj aooeptad* 
tbit flaw ia eoeittotioa with baoklaf otepaaiea and now thiy woold hafo to oon- 
•idar tha ease of iasoraaoe oofapaaiet. The qoestioa of pattiiw a lliait oa auaimnaa 
eoaiaiMloB pajable lo agents, the Law lleiaber raeofoissa, had giren rise to serioos 
ceafliet of opioioo, bat he was not prepared to say that, if no limit is flaed, the 
profision dgaiast pajment of rebate would be fatile. He would sapport the deeisioDS 
of tim Salaot Obauaittee in the nutters of licsosing, rebate and noo-ftiiog of maii- 
aaai eonuaiaskm. The Law Member said that his idea of allowing representatioa to 
pelief holders and of preveatiog insaranoe oompanies from ohallenging the ealidity 
ef polisisn after the lapse of a oertaia period of time had been accepted by the 
8Mit Osbuuttee. The latter prorisioa was a drastic change of law introdnoad for 
sMag polley-holden from embarrassment. White no prorision had been made on 
that bmialf by the Select Committee, the Law Member thought it desirable that 
pfoasontioBS shonld not be launched without the sauction of some responsible antbo- 
ritf. The Law Member pointed out that the Bill gave complete power of retaliation 
to India against foreign couutHes and that the numerous adraotages enjoyed by 
foreign companies nader the old law had all been taken away. He referred also to 
some of the changes introduced tu counectiou with Prorident Societies. He recog- 
nised that in some quarters it had been said that increased deposits, keeping of 
detaUed aooounta, maintenanoe of assets, powers of inspection and iurestigation 
given to tho anporintendont had made the law too strict,' and unnecessarily severe, 
but he dtesgreed with this view and maintained that the provisions in the Bill 
would reauve most of the abuses which prevailed] in iusuranoe business and would 
lead to a healthy developsaeut of iusurauce business in which fndis would have 
an iacreaaingly laige ahare. 


Stsl. AUGUST Dr. Ziauddin Ahnud thought that the old Bill waa better 
than one that had emerged from the Select Committee, members of which had been 
so laviahly feted and entertained that they had no time for independent thinking. 
He defined insurance as a form of gambling, though it was not included in the 
definition of the Gambling Act. He strongly tdvooatod natiooslisstion of iusurance 
and saM that provincial Goveromeuts, who were flndiog it difflculf to undertake 
oation-bnilding work, woold have in this a new source of income. As a beginning he 
urged that post offlce insurance should be extended. 

Mr. tf. if. Joahi further developed the case for complete State-control of insur- 
ance and contended that full protection conid not be obtained for policy-holdi*rs 
until tht) whole business was nationalised. Be urged that provisions of the BUI 
should not be aiJplied to itisurance business carried on by some trade luiious for 
the beoedt of their members. 

The Law Mamber iuterruiitini; f•X|Jressel agreement with the .suggestion. 

Bhai Parmanawl strongly pleaded the cause of young companies and asked why 
the law should be sought to In; changed in such a way as to make the existence of 
these comiianies impossible. He feared that tli« ‘ previsions of the Bill were so 
as to make it impossible for Indian tuterprise to start new vaotures in some 
provlaoaa. 

Mr. Suahil Ooverement expert, said that the primary necessity of any ideal 
insttrauce company was sufficient financial backing from which claims could be 
promptly met. The existing Isw was defective bv which companien could be floated 
with inaolloieDt capital. It was imeumbeat on them in tbe interest of polioy-holders 
that the system which permitted insurance compames being started with deplorable 
(nnda ahonld bo done away with. At preseat there were more than w such 
eomptniea hopcleasly in defanlt and the Qovemmeat had not iaterfered becanse of 
the anmanitariiD roasoos that tha winding op of iaaaraBOi eoamaoies would mean 
lumdmda and thonsands of policy-holders being deprived or their lives* saving. 
Novortboless, the Ooveromeot felt compelled to iatorforo la the erne of two oompaoise 
Baamly, Aagels of Delhi and the Great ladiaa of OMimtta, rmltiag io miaiag of 
tboaaaads of policy-holders. Reforriag lo tha arovtaioB ssakiag oompalsory iovost- 
meat in British India eqaal to Kabilitiss to polfoy-hbldors. tho ap^or opiaod that 
this wtt an ssttntial eloamat la the BUI Hr.. San appsalsd to flia Oaag^ not to 
do aaylhiag which might aijfoagav the BiU, and to the B air o p a aa groop ha aaSd that 
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at te as Unitad lUnidom Ctomimiea wars ooBoarned iha Bill tcaatad than aa lidiBa 
OoBUiiiifla as raanirad within tba OoTemmant of India Aot 

Mr. Zoiat Alt Kkan took np tha oaase of insnranoa amplojaaa far whOM ha 
wlahad that somathina waa done in the Bill tr. protect their intaiaats by pravidiBg 
them with prorident lands. lea?e rales and banoaea in times of proapsrity. Ra also 
pleaded the oaase of smaller insoranoe oon^aniea from whom, he said, Gofnm- 
Bsant aboald be content to accept Rs. 25,000 deposits. 

Dr. Baimjea said that though the iosaranoe basinesa had bean oondnotad with 
a fair amoant of ability and efficiency there waa need for this Bill : it waa naoaaaary 
for ramoring the defects of the present law and mainly for proosoting tha intaraata 
of Indian Insaranoe Companies. It was their duty to protect the intaraata af palioy* 
holders and to encourage indigenous enterpriaes. 

let SEPTEMBER Dr. P, M Banerjta^ continuing his speech on tha laanranoa 
Bill to-day, urged that the powers of the Superintendent should not azoaad what waa 
absolately necessary to carry out his duties. The Speaker preferraci tha appoint- 
ment of a board composed of representatives of the different intaraata aonearnad, 
a OoTarnment officer being aa ex-offioio member. This Board thooM help and 
advise the Superintendent. The first object of legislation of this kind shonM W ta 
safeguard the interests of policy holders, but consistently with this tha naxt objaet 
shoold be to encourage the indigenous enterprise and help in partioular tha SMall 
insurers who needed help most 

Mr. MathuradoB Vtuaiiji wanted to know if the underwriters, who nndaflaak 
insaranoe of small crafts) plying in coastal waters, were intended to ba bronght 
widiin the scope of the Bill. 

The Law Member replied- in the affirmative. 

Mr. ViBianji argued that that would bo a great hardship on them, partionlarly 
the provision relating to deposits and working capital. 

The Law Atember interrupting again stated that according to )a representation 
received from this class of insurers, it was clear that they were doing as much as 
one crore of rupees business. The Bill therefore was unlikely to cause hardship 
in their case. 

Mr. Viasanji thought the provision of allowing seven years for life oompanies 
against two given to general companies for completing the deposit was bonnd to 
cause hardship to general companies, which were few in number. 

Sardar Sant Singh objected to the definition of Indian insurance oompanlee, 

which he thought was calculated to give little proU^ction to Indian oompaoiea 

oompeting with British concerns. He wanted tlie definition to be redrafted. ^ The 

speaser imvooated certain percentage of insiirsnce companies funds being utilised 

for industries in India and urged protectiuu of employees of insurance companiea. 

The House at this stage adjourned. 

Coastal Thaffic Control Bill 

2nd. SEPTEMBER :* The Assembly resumed to-day the debate on Sir Abdul Halim 
Olfucnavi's Hill to control coastal traffic in India. Sir Halim continued his speech 
on his motiort made at the last session seeking to refer the Bill to a Select Commit- 
tee. llo said that tlic circulation of the Bill had shown that every Interest (except 
British) and ihe enliro Pie.ss in lDdi.a sup|M>rted it. It was curious that some 
Biitisheis confrouttM him with the question as to whether he had turned a Congresa- 
mau, believing that non-lvongi'»*ssmou could not do anything to support the caUM of 
Indian trade and commerce. They wert» taking a peculiar attitude. After killing 
Indian shipping aud usurping tin.- field for themselves, they arguiHl the existence of 
their vc.sted interests. Indian and British shipping was treated on the same footing 
for tho sake of the Bill. Disiirimination was not possible ow'iiif' to its prohibition 
by the Uovernmunt of India t, lOO. hat ^•ven then some proteetioii could bo given 
to Indiau shipping as w.is done in Ihe case of cotton, sugar and indmitriM. 

Sir Abdul Halim suggested that a conference of shipping comp.'iuies might bo ittab* 
lished in ludta as iii Kuropc and America \vhi‘.li would fix rates yearly ^ ^ 
obviate the clmages of a rale war. Indiau coastal tiado offered a vaat BOhI for 
Indian shipping. ^ . 

Sir Lealiu Hwhon tliouglit that the inovei*,s speech contained some facta ud 
aome fiction, lie declared that it was not Hiitish monopolist lines tb^ drove Indiau 
shipping out of the .seas or killed the Indiau ship-building art, bnt toM It waa 
modem atoam-driveii ships, lie maintaioed that the ^bill was not goiog to lend any 
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■■riihinnn to proven. The fixition of mfsimniii rates, for iostanoe. wonid only 
result in prereoting the ose of the only weapon that Indian as well as non-Indiaa 
ahipping bad against the unfair competition of new companies. 

Ittoiiing the Bill to the Zanzibar Biila, the speaker declared that the European 
group had asked the same proteotlou from unfair competition and on the same 
prinoiple on which the Oorernmeat of India protected their nationals in Zanzibar. 

Mr. B. Due was not enthused orer the Bill because Sir A. H. Ohnznavi and his 
frianda co-operated with England in the Round Table inference and gate away all 
rights of Inuian ahi|miog. He wished Sir Leslie had said that after having hitherto 
had ail advantages Britishers would not enter into a gentleman's pact and help 
Indian shipping. 

Bir dmtan Ahmtd said that '.e came to oppose the Bill but found it unnecessary 
beoause those who bad professed to speak in support of it bad really made out a 
case Minst it Some said that it was not an ideal Bill, others said it was not 
a pprfeot and still others said it was imperfect and practically useless. The Oovero- 
iMt thought that it was an impossible Bill. Objections to the Bill were, firstly, 
that there was no immediate necessity for it. There was absolutely no apprehension 
Bmt the B. I. B. N. or other companies would start a rate war. Secondly, what was 
an unfair competition was ^eztremely difficult to decide. Thirdly, no machinery had 
been provided to carry out the provisions of the Bill. If the idea was that a select 
ooBunittae should improve it and make it perfect then he suggested that it was not 
the work of a select ccmmittee. The mover should withdraw the measure and 
bring a better one that would not have the result of helping Japanese shipping. 
Tonraly, fixing of rate was also a difficult work. He, therefore, opposed the Bill, 
If it was likelv to help Indian shipping, as the preamble claimed, then he would 
have supporteu it, but its effect would be entirely different. 

The Honae without*a division accepted Sir A. H. Ohuznavrs motion referring the 
Bill to a aelaot committee and then adjourned. 


BanncnoN ia Ciiitbal Exfendituiub 
t The Atsembly took np nen-offioial resolntions to-day. 

aierdar Sant Singh moved a resolution recommending to the Oevernor- 
OeneKgl<ilB4kmnoil to take immediate ateps to effect all poaaible eoonomiee in the 
oentral eupenditure, partionlarly the army expenditure with a view to making ample 
oontribationa to provincial Oovornments, aocording to their naeda to enable them to 
undortake and Koelerato the pace of nation-building aotivitiea. 

Dr. Bhaffwan Bom al^>portlng quoted eome> figures of expenditure in the North- 
went frontier -on defence which, according t^reeent oaionlaticn, was abont Bn. 10 
crorea a year. There have been quartered 42,000 troepa to the Frentier. Even then 
there waa no tmnquiility there. He strongl^r advocated the establishment of a 
militia and a citiaen guard of 25,000,000 men which would automatically rednoa the 
axpeaditure. 

Mr. C. M. if7. Op^'e, Defence Secretary, expressed surprise at Dr. Bbagwaa 
Daa^ abearvationa. Dr. Bhagwan Das, after recountii^ the enoonona armameots 
piled up by other Powers and after Ueserihing international complications in a way 
that oeuli not be battered, had drawn tlie cenclnsioo that military foroet designed to 
pr eieet ene-fiflh of the human race ehould be reduced. The Defence Beeretary dealt 
ligritay wi th r et reoohmeBft already carried ont to the axtent of Ba. 23 waA half 
otoraa atooa 1921. That, he aeserted. was not u email or contemptible redaction. 

lod u ot io n was poaaible because the danger of a major war wu regarded remote. 
Bat aodd the flgore be reduced further ? He auggested that it eonld not. Oiving 
hM tOBBona why the country could not faee the slMtest reduction in the nnmber of 

■ * * the 



tmope in India, Mr, Ogilvic quoted from , ^ 

iUj in 1921 aad accepted by the GevemmenL dedaring that oifuiiaaitioD, 
lent and admiaistration of the Indian army ahould betthoron^ly np to data with 
i ta Imfian coaditioot in accordance with the proMot uy ataadaide of 
in the Britiah army so that when army in India had to oo-operata with 
an nay eoonaHm there might be no each diaeimilaritieo Of orgniaa- 
aneh eo-eperatioo difficult. Referring to the athar aqgges- 
in the eeoleaieetioal departmeat, Tbe said that 
Rb. 23 lakhs. Then there waa the 

why 
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{Uknd AiVMft Sicvttery. SiCmtl Afliiit. dMlt with flit tnttfioB of 
hi AoHorAwit fhmtitr.^^T^at the prbhitm M 1 1 
otmisf t Dtit of kuid fifty mUes aoroii from the Indo-Afghio boraor on the watt 
to ttt adniaittofod ditiriote in the out innhbited by nnoiviliud tribumon. He 
tppitltd to the OoQgren not to do •nnything whioh woold bring low and order 
into oontBupt If the Oongreu did nothing to jeopnrdiu lew end order in the 
fteatier, time might oome when redaction of army oonid be poeaible. Bat nntU that 
time oame there wu very little ohanoe of bringing abont rednotion. , ^ 

Mr. Ahdml Qaifum protuted agaiut the ^Ternment oidliiig tribu men naoivlliud. 
He said that all wars on the frontier were initiated by the Oofomment by cre ating 
protected areu in the tribal territory with people living in non-proMeted arese, and 
then unding espeditions. He declared that there wu no danger of peaoe in the 
Frontier. The danger wu from the Imperial army, whioh provoked wars. 

Mr. Ba^amyrthi said that the Finance Member^s speech wu mainly remarkable 
for chup joku at the ezpenu of the Opposition. The Finanoe Member had hlouelf 
admitted that about Bs. lO croru oould be uved by substitnting British by Ind^ 
troops. Tho speaker uked him to produce those ten crores immediately. As -^*^*^* 
the talk of llritish helping lodiSj Mr. Satyamurthi auoted thei admiuion by 

Britishers that every fifth mu in Britain lived on India. Did the Finanoe 

honestly believe that Britain wu defending India out of benevolence of her heart r 
The resolution being pot to vote ended in a victory for the opposition. 

Emplotmbnt or Indijuv Cadets 


rsfttds 

emCent 


Sir Mohatnmed Yakub next moved ^a resolution recommending the introdnotion at 
a very early date of legislative measures in order to compel •British Navigation Oom- 
panies to taike q^ualified Indian cadets of the Indiu Mercantile Marino Training ship 
*'Dafferio"u officers in their ships. Sir Mohammad copiously quoted from the 
declarations made by the authorities with regard to the omployment of the cadets. 
He urged the Government of India to«legislate on the lines recommended by the 
Indian mercutiie Marine Committee. The Honse then adjourned till the 6th. 


The laiuRASfCE Bill Debate (Coetd.) 

Mb. SEPTEMBER :^The Asumbly resumed general discussion on the Insaranoe 
Bill to-day. t^veral froot-be «ches including Mr. Uhulabhai Desai, Mr. Jinnab, Ik. 
Aney, Sir H. V, Mody, Sir Gowuji Jehangir, Mr. Hoseinbhoy Lalji and Dr. Duh- 
mukn participated in the debate. 

Dr. Deshmukh^ the first speaker to-day, made four suggestions : firstly, that the 
terms of a life policy should fra priuted in the vernacular of the proviooe iu whioh 
the policy-holder lived ; secondly, that a photographed copy of the policy-holder's 
statessent should be supplied to the policy-holders by insurauce companies ; thirdly, 
that, after tho paymont of premium for two years, no policy should lapu ud, 
fottiuly, that the medical oxamiaation by insurance oompauies should be by qualified 
meiica! moo who were ou the proviuoisl register. 

loterveuiog, Sir N. N. Sircar said that the Oovernmeut were prepared to accept 
the first two saggestioas, but«opposed the later two. The House then adjourned. 


7lb. SEPTEMBER Replying to tho debato to-day Sir S. N. Sircar referred to 
Sir Leslie Hudson's expression 'fair field and no favour' aod.eoquircd if there wae any 
country now which allowed competition botweon natiouais and foreign coantries on 
equd terms. Why did the United Kingdom oroct high tariff walls against Japaneee 
textiles and Belgian stoel V Uo roc ognised that undtir tho provisions of the Govern- 
amat of India Act no discrimination was fiossiblo against the United Kingdom and 
for that reason he opposed as strcuiiously as possible clause 3A relating to oom- 
pnisory reiusuraoce by foreign oompaoios with Indian companies. He waa eqnally 
oppoeed to all measures which ran counter to his convictioL that United Kingdom 
oompanies, by roason of section ltd of tho Government of India Act, mnat be 
fieomec. to bo Indian Companies. If however, clause 3 A were permissible, would ndt 
w ^lie Hudson agree that 10 por cent reinsuranco was very moderate, even 
noabie? Referring to managing agents, the Law Member said that there was a 
laige nuaber of .small companies mostly run by managing agents whose life fund was 
Bdg^ve. There was still a larger number whoso life fund was less than last year's 
pfaeium. Where, then, was the much-vaunted financial assistaooe rendered by 
^iB^Hgiag agents ? Taking big companies, be said that some paid as moob es 
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niaeteea lakbs as iiiaaa!;iQg a^outs* uommissioii in one year, wiiile in the case of 
one company they would reuei^e firu year's proru. In the case of another managing 
agents started another ojmpaay mostly with the money of the first aud appoiaQ 
themselves as managing agents, tfo lontuntud that big Indian companios had no 
difficulty in competing with foreign companies oven in marine and fim business in 
which few Indian companies were now operating. l[e was prepared to consider 
eiteosion to ten years the time for deposits of the existing companies, but woulj 
not agree to reduce the deposits or the \v<irking capital. 

The House then took up detailed consideration of the definition clause of tbu 
Insurance Bill. An amondraent. of Pan lit R. Sanalanam^ that t)in a{)piove'l 
securities should include dcbealuro or other Js-curity for tli * money issni-l ud I-m 
the Municipal Corporation of any presiden ry town w.is a>‘<:i‘)tt'»l, while Dr. 1\ N. 
Banerji's suggestion to make it more general and aj>)dieable to all M inieipal ('ot- 
porations was rejected. 

On the motion of 5<ir .V. V. Sirrar the House adopted aii anvoi Imont, whii*i 
read as follows: “That in suh-clans'i U0» of clause " of tlie (Hill the nvokU 
'^managing agent" and the figure ^ U (a)" he omitted and after the said suii-clan >> 
the following be added ‘*(10) (a) managing agent means a person, firm or company 
entitled to tne management of the whole affairs of a company by virtue of an agren- 
meot with tho company and under control and direction of directors except to tiiu 
ettent if any otherwise provide<l for in the tigreoment, aud includes any person, 
firm or company occupying such position by whitover name called. (Esplanatioa) 
If a person occupying the position of Managing Agent calls himself Manager or 
or Managing Director he .shall uevcrthe)i)s.s be regarded as Managing Agent for 
purposes of section 27 of this Act."' 

With regard to the definition of tho Suporintondont of Insurance, the Hoiiso 
adopted Mr. Sriprakaia'a amendment that ho should also be a qualified actuary. 

In another amendment Mr. A. .V. C^attopidhaya suggestel that 'the buperio- 
tendent of Insurance should be under tho control of the Indian Insurance Council 
consisting of members nominated by provincial Governois, one from each province, 
and the Oovernor-Ooneral-in^Counnii, .so long as the EVleral Assembly is not 
established. 

Sir N» N, Sircar pointed out that the method suggested was very cumbersome 
and would not bo conducive to expeditious work. However, the Government had 
under consideration tho provision of an appellate authority in certain excoptiooai 
casesi such as withholding or caaccllatio:i of registration of insurance companies. 
The amendment was rejected. 

A lively debate developed on Mr. Oaorge Joseph's amendment to add the proviso, 
that "the Superintendent’s salary shall in no case oxceod Ks. 500 per month". Tho 
principle had been accepted and carried out by Congress Ministry in seven provinces. 
He suggested that tho atmospiiere, the background and the hi.story of Delhi and 
Simla might bo all against tho spirit uD<loriyiug the principle of Us. 500. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposing asked tlio Ileuso to realise that only ten minutes 
previously it had approve! the proposal to have an actuary as Su{ioriatcodoQt. 
There wore only six Indian ac*uaries and he was sure some of them would be 
be available for Ks, 500, nor even for Ks. 1,200. As rogaids Congress Ministers, 
the Law Member pointed out that though .salaries might bo Ks. 500 they had other 
compensations. They had tho power to intluenco their name appearing in news- 
papers almost every day (loud laughter). 

The amendment was pressed to a diviRioii and defeated by 68 votes to 49. 

JThe next amendment wax moved by Mr. S. Satyamurti, The amendment aime<i 
to Txclude from the provisions of this Bill insurance business carried on by 
Oovemmenta of Governors’ provinces. 

Sir N. N. Sircar requested the Chair to allow this amendmout to stand over 
until he had consultation with the leader of the Opposition. This was agreed to. 

Mr. Sriprakasa next moved an amendment which aimed to give a period of 
twelve monthe to small companies in case they wishe*! to amalgamate with big 
for obtaining certificate of insurance from the Hupdt. of the Inanranue- 
Xlif giaoiidi&ent was under consideration when tho Houso>djouraoi. 

M. SSfTBIIHII:— The House rejected tho amondmont of Mr. Sri Prakas^ 

te-daj. 
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P- /. Qri/Uk$ moved the deletion of the sab-oUase to clause 3 whioh reads : 
•4m the ease of m insurer harioff his principal place of busiuesa or domicile outside 
fiithdi India, a statement verifiea bv an affiaavit should be made by the prinoipal 
oSoer of theliiisarer setting forth the r^uirearents ( if any )not applicable to the 
nationals of the country in which such insurer is oonstituted, iooorporated or domi* 
oiled, which are imposM by the laws or practice of that country upon Indian 
nationals as a condition of carrying on insuraooe business in that country." 

t$ir N. Sirear also opposed the amendment and said that if, as Mr. Griffiths 
claimed, a foreigner might not know the laws of his own country it was better that 
he took a little trouble to earn them instead of running the risk of a penalty in 
another oooniry. 

Mr. A. Das also opposed the amendment which was negatived. 

The House rejected by 91 votes to 47 the joint amoudment of Mr. A, Ayifangar^ 
Mr. SatUanam and Sami Venkainahalam Cftetty to provide that a foreign insurer 
shall file a declaration that it carries on independent business, issues policies in its 
uwn name at its principal place of business or domiciio auJ is not subsidiary to or 
merged in or amalgamated with any oth*M' insurer. 

An amendment moved by the same three members, luescribing (lie registration 
fee as Rs. 100 for each class of business, was accepted by the ^Law Member and 
was passed. 

The House made good progress after lunch in dealing with the amendments of 
which over 150 had hitherto been disposed off relating to five clauses of (he Bill. The 
House was discussing the sixth clause, when it adjoin ued. 

Considerable discussion arose on Maulvi Zafarali's amondioent urging reduction 
nf working capital of now Life Insurance Companies from Ks. 50,000 to Ks. 25,000. 
The mover as also Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Mr. A. N. Chatiopadhya uud Mr. 8. K. Som 
pleaded the cause of small companies and pointed out that fixing of smaller capital 
would help the spread of iusurauue to the masses in the country. 

Mr. Satyamurthi opposing declared that Us. 5^X000 was the ahsoluto minimum 
which would guarantee the security of policy-holders, particuUily the young ones. 
The amendment was rejected. 

Dr. Ziauddin Akmei moved an amendment with the object of preventing the 
same insurer doing life well as general insurance business, lie dwelt lengthily on 
the danger arising out of big loss on the accident or fire side of the business having 
an adverse effect on the life side and quoted the example of America, wdiioh was 
giving up the practice of combining life with other forms of insurance. 

Sir X. fi. Sirear pointed out that there wis no need to draiv s»u’h a hard and 
fast distinction between life accident and fire, and humorously sHiii **Kii|ipOBing 1 
insure the life of a horse, it is both a life and accident lusurance." The amendment 
was rejected. 

Earlier the House agreed to the omission of clause 3 (a) requiring non- Indian 
insurer ten per cent of re-insurance. 

Muslim iktkstate PfiorBRTies Bill (Contu.) 

9tli SEPTEMBER :~Tho Assembly to-day resurooti consideration of Sir 
ifakomed Yakub' b motion referring to a Helect Committeo his Bill which declares 
that properties of a Muslim dying intestate and without an heir should devolve upon 
the Muslim community. 

Sir fi, .V. Sircar pointed out that tho Bill ourportol to bo a return to Muslim 
Uw, but, according to the intorpretatiou by M<'. Justice Amir Aii, Muslim Law 
reqiiired that the property of Muslim intestates must bu treated as part of a charitable 
tr^ast for the relief of the Muslim poor. The Bill did not make any provision for 
the creation of such a trust. If, however, tho intention was that such a trust should 
^ created then the Central Legislature did not have the power to deal with it for 
It was provincial responsibility. If, for instance, property of .Muslims dying intestate 
and without an heir consisted of agriculture laud then the Central Legislature was 
definitely debarred from framing any laws to deal with such land. 

Sir N. N. Sircar t^k a concrete instance of a house left, say, in Gawopore. 
According to the Bill it would become tho property of tho 70,000,000 Muslinui of 
tndi^ What were they to do with it? Would there be a paitition suit, and during 
^e interval before the snit had been decided, who would pay rate tageii. (Laughter). 
Be reiterntod that if the proposal was to follow Muslim law in its entirety and 
create a oharitable trust out of an estate of the kind referred by the Bill the Honaa 
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coaid not have anything to do with it. bat it was quite open to the proTinceB to 
adopt it. Sir N. N. Siroar concluded oy saying that the Goreroment would, however, 
remain neutral on this occasion. 

When Sir Yakub’s motion was put to the House, Ur. Aney uhalleoged a division 
and the motion was carried by 26 votes to 9, Confess, Government and European 
members remaining nentral. 

Moslem Perso.val Law 

^Ir. H. M, Abdulla next moved consideration of the Bill to make provision for 
applicatioo of the Moslem Personal Law (s^liariat) to Moslems inIBritish India, as reported 
bv the Select Committee. The object of the Bill is to secure to female heirs a due 
share of property which by the Miislim Personal Law is theirs, but of which by 
customary law they are deprived often by their husbands or other male relatives. 
Mr. Abdulla commeudiug the Bill referred to the changes made by the iSelect Com- 
mitteo as wholesome ones. Further discussion was adjourned. 

Employment ok Ikdun (Uoets (Coxtd.) 

10th SEPTEMBER :-^The Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Mahomad Yakub's 
resolution t of last Friday regarding the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship 
“Dufferin”. 

Mr. K, Santanam moved an amendment to the effect that the Qoverimr-General- 
in-Gonncil should take immediate legislative and other measures to ensure eo^loyment 
in an adequate number of qualified ladian cadots of the ** Dufferin” as officers in 
their ships by British shipping companies engaged in coastal and foreign trade of 
India, and also reserve a majority of the posts of officers in the Royal Indian Navy 
to such cadets. The speaker said that already 30 cx-cadets were waiting to be em< 
ployed and this year 50 would be added to their number so that in another 10 years 
there would be iOO boys awaiting employment, while his estimate of the total num- 
her of officers on ships engaged in coastal trade was l^XX) or 1.500. The Commerce 
Member had stated that if it was the desire of the House the Goverument had no 
objection. The speaker opined tliat if this happened there would be such a wave of 
iudignatioo all over the country as to force the hands of the Government to nationa- 
lise shipping as railways had been natioualisei so that many more cadets would find 
employment. 

Mr. Avifiashflifigani ChetUyar moved the second amendment to the effect that 
measures should be taken to compel British Navigation Companies and* Shiftpinu 
Companies of other countries enjoying the benefit of Indian trade and contracts with 
the Government of India to employ the Dufferin cadots. Mr. Chettiyar asked why the 
Government had not insisted at the time of giving the mail contracts to the P. and (i. 
and other companies to take on tho Dufferin cadet.s. This showed that even to 
exert pressure, they have been impotent to c.Yercise it. He declared that it was high 
time tne Government took strong steps to see that the cadets formed a nucleus of the 
Indian mercantile marine and the Indian navy. 

Mr. H, Dow, iSecretary, Commerce Department, refiito.l sjir M. Yakub's statement 
regarding the figures of employment of cadets and said that instead of 34 bein^ 
unemployed as Sir Yakub stated there were only two or three unemployed. Mr. Dow 
declared that the Governmeut deliberately decided to tram more boys than could be 
expected to find a sea career, firstly, because none knew at the beginning how much 
attitude middle-class Indian bovs had for a s<'a career and how much wastage 
should bo allowed for. Actualfy however, wastage had not occurred and Indian 
boys had turned out be much what English boys would have been, if taught ai 
the proper age. Wastage had not occurred also because of tho c.\celleat choice of 
the ^perintendeut to whom Nlr. Dow paid a tribute. Mr. Dow admitted falliug off 
in entries for training on tiie ship but tho blame for it was ou the shouldefs of 
those who were carrying on a sustained propaganda about widespread unemploy- 
ment among ex-cadets. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed declared that most of the agitation on the subject was based 
on wrong facts of which the mover's speech was full. He gave an assurance that 
the change in the prospectus did not mean a change of policy. The fact was that 
only two were unemployed. Of course in employment, the British companies had 
employed twenty-three, namely, the B. I. S N. sixteen, Asiatic Steam Navigation 
five and the Moghul Line two, while Indian companies employed forty-three, of 
which Scindia had forty. As a result of efforts made by the department, the B.I.S.N. 
had now agreed to increase the number and annually to take lu form five to eight. 
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wbilt >8 regivdt the P. ind O., who had hitherto taken none has now egreed to take 
tour, 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai deolarod that the demand contained in the reeolntloB oonld 
not be resiated. It was not intended to be a oensare motion, bat mereljr drew alten* 
lion to the obrions doty of the Government. Section 15 of the Government of India 
Act afforded complete protection to tho United Kingdom shipping from discriminatory 
legisiation, bat did not prevent the Government giving effect to as many measarea as 
they reasonably thought fit The qaestion was not whether these cadets had found 
employment The qaestion was what the Government had done to get employment 
for them. How have they used their rights and powers as the high oontraotlng 
party with the British Shipping Companies ? The mere promise to take four cadets 
for all eternity was not certainly to the Government's credits. 

Mr. M. S. Aney expressed satisfaction that the Commerce Member had succeeded 
in removing some misapprehensions, but one thing the speaker could not aaderataud 
and that was this, that the Government carried out negotiations without a promioeut 
member of the governing body, meaning the mover of the resolution. 

Mr. S, Satyamurthi drew attention to the fact that the resolution was not moved 
by a Congressman, but by a consistout supporter of the Oovurnmant. The change of 
prospectus reduced the institution from one intended to train Indian boys for sea 
career and as pioneers of a new adventure to public school, ilt was a descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

The resolution, as amended by Pandit K. Santanam, was put before the Mouse sod 
carried without a division. The Huuso then adjonrned till the 13tli. 

n. E. Tub Viceroy ‘s Aodress 

13tb. SEPTEMBER :--Addre 3 siiig a joint sitting of tho Central Legislature to-day, 
;/i9 ExccUenry tha Viceroy reviewed tho poUticaliand other developmeuts which have 
marked the year since Hi.s Excellency last addres.sod tho combined Legislature. 

Uis Excellency dealt with tho measures already taken and proposed to be Ukeu 
K^garding middle class unemplovment, rural development improvement of oattle 
iireediog and arcli.'vological researcli. ilo then announced that the extension of the 
life of the Legislative Assembly would bo up to October 1, 1938. 

Referring to the distnrbance.s in Waziristan, tho Viceroy was glad to say that 
there were now distinct signs of a settlement and of acceptance by the tribes of 
tho very modorato terms which had been imposed upon them. Mis Ezcellenoy 
added: ‘*It is my earuost hope that, thanks to the operations of the last few months, 
the foundation has been laid of a gicater measure of stability in this difficult and 
disturbed area/’ 

* In consultation with tho Command, T-in-Charge,” His Excidlency continued, I 
l:av,i been givirjg tho t-losnst iionsidcration to the quesiion of Army organisation and 
tlu* re.eqiiipmont of fli,* Armv in India .so as to maintain its efUcioncy at the 
li /io'st posMl)le fhtch having rt-jrard to the recent developments elsewhere in matter 
of meehenisation and the like. The expenditure involved is imjvitably considerable. 
I have caused representations to made in the matter to His M.'ijesty's Govern- 
ment for assistanf'o in carrying out the organisation owing to the very heavy cost 

mvolvod and it is my hope that we shall receive a favfuirahle reply. 

Turning to llie* .railways, Jlis Excellency expressed iJiO hope that the 

nrtt betterment of over five cron n during the year 1930-37 would bo maintaioed 
and matarially enhanced during tho current ye.ar for the approximate earniogs up 
to tlio end of August were somo <?.75 crorcs better than over the .same period of 
thtJprevioUi year. 

Tfte Viceioy also referred to the heavy loss of life in Hihta disaster, but .said 
that he was glad to think that this shocking aeeident should bo so wholly cxcop* 
tional in character and that doting the five years ending March. 1936, the averse 
number of persons killed in India per arnom in collisions or derailments of trains 
>dicnld have been no more than II, a figure of great significance when it was 
temembered that during each year 525 million passengeis were carried and 125 

million train miles were run. ...... 

His Excellency stressed the relation of industrial reseaich and industrial deve- 
lopment to the problem of middle class unemployment and announced that the next 
Industries Conference which would be held at I.ahore in December, would be asked 
to consider the question of training and assisting young men |to start and conduct 
^mall industrial enterprises. 
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As rscsrds Indiaiis orerseas, the Viceroy alloded to the keen interest felt ia 
India and. referring to the case of Zanzibar, Hia Ezcellency said that the scheme 
now proposed, though it fell short of the expectations and demands of the Indiatih 
in Zanzibar, held out very definite advantages and he made an appeal to those coa- 
cerned Uiat it should be given a fair trial. 

Passing on tiio constitutional changes introduced on April 1. the VictMoy 
referred in appreciative terms to the smoothness of the elections and solid intere.'.r, 
disojpline and self-restraint which the electorate had shown. ‘*By the early days of 
August,*’ said His Excellency, **there were established in office in every province of 
India Ministries enjoying the support of tho majority of their respective Legislatures. 
The decision which has hrought about this happy position does high credit to all 
concerned. One of the great turning points of our political history has been success- 
fully negotiated and we face now a future that in my judgment is full of promise. 
1 have entire coiifideiice that the Miui.stfis in every province will find in tin* I’uMi ; 
Bervjces a body of men willing and an.xious to support their political c hicfs k*\ 
proper means in their power and zealous under the diioetion of iespon>,ibIu Minis- 
ters, to continue to the best of their ability to serve their several provinces. Nor 
do I doubt that the Ministers w*ii! at all times be found ready to protect the ju^t 
rights and interests of every .servant of the (iovernraent. There can he no strougn 
bond of mutual regard and understanding than that of labour shared of c;on.strucl>vc 
work done together. It is in thi.s field of common a-sniratious and common euieavoui 
that we see exemplified the first fruits of that new relationship which it is the priino 
purpose of the Coustitutiou to establish and f istcr." The Viceroy thought it appro- 
priate to send those Provincial Oovcrnmojts a rnessagu of <-.ji dial goodwill and 
eooourgement in confronting the many problems that lie before them. 

Taming to the next and final .stage in the Constitutional Heforms, namely, tlu* 
Introduction of a Federation of India, the Viceroy stated that repli(?s from almost 
every State to his letter of enquiry of last August had beeu received exprr^ssiug 
their views on matters oonnected with the Federation in which they were particularly 
interested. The work of collating and analy.sing these voluminous replies was near- 
ing completion and, after decisions had been taken on tlio many difficult and compli- 
cated questions of policy arising therefrom, it would he po.ssibie to enter on the next 
pha.se of tho programme, namely, that of placing the complete and final picture before 
the Ruling Princes and then formally addres.sing them iu regard to their accession. 

After referring to the doubts and difiicuitios of setting up the Federation, the 
Viceroy said that those had been before the .luiut Parliamentary Committee which 
nevertheless judged that two considerations outw'eiglied all others : fijr.-it, that early 
establishment of a constitutional lelatiuoship within the fcdciui sphere between the 
Htates and Hriti.sh India was of tho utmost importance from ths standpoint ot 
maintenance of unity of India and, second, th:it the existence of a Central ii ivorn- 
ment capable of formulating economi*; policies alTeeting the interest of the suk*- 
continent as a whole was of diicct and immediate relevance to the eeonomii- eii- 
uumstances of India of to-day. 

Elaborating the second consideration, the Viceroy said that he was confident that 
the achioveraent of the Federation W’ould presage early and sok^stanlial rnoliliea.iou 
of those conditions tho (?xistenco of which to-day lendeil in so many way.s to 
banker the growth to tr.'ide and commerce and full ilcvelopment of natural ivsoiin i's. 

finally, the Vi»;eroy expressed profound satiNfactiou that, at a time when ov.m 
wide areas of the world nolitical libertv w*as being increasingly curtailed “we sliouM 
witness in India the establishment, upon fonndations p.itienriy pivp-iie i, of a in* . 
ami vigorous system of Parliaroeutary Uovernnient. 

^ T.nihan Min>:s Act Amesu. Bnx 

Tho Assembly met in tho afternoon and took up consideration of .S'rr Thomas 
HtewarVs motion for reference to a Select Committee of his Bill to further amen*! 
the Indian Mines Act. Explaining the provisions of the Bill iSir Thomas Stewart 
said that they woru non-controversial and were intended to secure the .safety of lives 
of workers underground. One effect of the Bill would be to make permanent the 
powers temporarily given to the insptHdorato to issue orders, applicable to individual 
mines where danger was apprehended. Another effect would bo to give the in.sptH.‘- 
torate the liberty to disclose knowledge of conditions of one mine if those oonditions 
threaten the safety of neighbouring mines. Tho Bill also .sought to removo the defects 
notioed in drafting regttlation.s, and especially to provide for imposition of a duty uu 
coal coke for defraying the cost of Bescue Stations. 
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Mr, B,.Da$^ Ur* Bamnarf^in Singh woA FnA Btmga whttt 
•nppor^ng the Seleot Committep motion, criticised , tho. Ooveromeot's dilatory policy 
in n?tog effect tn the recommendations of the Coal Mining Committee. Prof. Rang! 
dMwed that Managing Agents, controlling the opal industry, should be done away 
with as early as possible as they were exploiting the miners paying them low wages 
and long hours of work. 

Sir Thomas Stvwari was glad that members of all parts of the House had agreed 
to the Bill, though some held that the measure was inadequate. He felt that the 
charge of inadequacy had been over-pressed. The Government were still exami- 
ning the report and when the draft regulations were (inallv determined they would 
be published in the form of a iiotiiioation in the Gazette of India. 

The Honse adopted Sir Thomas Stewart s motion for leforring the Bill to a Select 
Committee to report on or before the 22Qd Septeiuher, iiud then adjourned. 

l.vLiA.v XAitur Aci Ihi.L 

Mth. SEPTEMBER Mr. A, //. IJoy,i introducinl the |HiIl further to amend 
the Indian Tariff. Act intended to set at rest the doubt whether wheat flour cau bo 
held liable to revenue duty. 

The Ixsura.nce Bill Deiiatc (Contd.) 

The House next resumed the dobate on the Insurance Bill. The Latr Member moved 
deletion of the definition of an Indian insuring company as being a company three- 
fourths of the capital of whicli are owned by British Indians in their own right 
and three-fourths of the directors of which arc British Indians. Tho Iaw' Memb(*r 
referred to the contention that, without sudi a defiuition, a German companv could 
get incorporated hero and to the analogy drawn from what happened tii th*e match 
industry. He pointed out tliat thi.s analogy did not hold good a.s, iiy incorporating 
here, a German company w uid get no substantial advantages. Miireover, a German 
company had only to incorporate in England and then, if overy sharu-holder was a 
German, the company being a U. K. company would in law be deemed to have 
complied the requirements about the share capital and diiectorato laid down in the 
deraition. The Government of India Act no doubt iutcoded to protect the British 
national, but its language enable 1 any company to claim boneilt, being a D. K. 
company, though the share-holders and directors were not British. This w'bs un- 
fortunate, but, so long os the present Act stoo<l unamended, the proposed definition 
requiring the share*holder.s and directors to be Briti.sh Indians w'ould serve no 
useful purpose. Further, tho facts did not justify any fear from non-British foreign 
oompanies iocorporatiog here. If they had not done so when they were* free prac* 
tioally from all control, why should they incorporate hen* after the present Bill was 
passra with all tho burdens Uid on the iiisuranc«* coin]<a!iie.s 't 

Mr, Bhulabhai Dtsai said that it was pos'»iblt*, us .^ir N. N. Siroar had stated, 
that the protection enjoyed by the United Kingduiu Cornpanies , uqder the Govern- 
meht of India Act would be extended to any t**ii (rernlau.^. or ten Italiuns, or ten 
others, who incorporated in the United kingdom. It was possible that to That 
extent protection given to the British Cjinpauius was not full r>r complete, but the 
House was not bound to consider the extent of proN'ction rlnj Britisher had actually 
got. “If the Britisher had not got that mu*d} protectiou that he wisti'ed, that is 
nM our fault. It was the fault of thos*», who framed ilio Act.” If tho definifion, 
the Law Member wanted to b« removed, where retained, then in view of 
aiffering interpretations that were possible of section 11 j the matter miglit be taken 
to the Federal Cou-t which, it was said this moiiiing. would bo without any work 
when it started on October 1. That was a situation that the speaker wanted to 
®jyte. Mr. Desai proceeding said : “UnW-ss you put it to t.-st, unless you get section 
113 constructed one #av or the other, you would t>*maia in niy opiniou in the most 
ffangerous condition." I'ftat waa the way in which the is.sue could be forced on 

g lint Mr. Desai stres.sed the countryside importance of tho matter and urged (hit 
ouae to give it the greatest possible care. Bcfeiriug to tho difficulties that might 
bo created by blank transfer of shares or iu other w'ays dealing with shares in 
oner to oircumveut the provisions regarding three-fourths shares, Mr. Desai said 
wt it was not beyond the ingenuity of the Liw Member to chock such things. 
*k legislation to provide that *oo transfer siiatl remain blank fok more 

jw^jpeomed period and no holder shall have more than a specified number of 
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The Laif Utmbtf made a atateme&t seggeating poatponemeot of conaideratioa oa 
the matter till olanae 26 waa reached. He arew attention to the agreement on two 
^iata which the speeches hitherto had indicated, namely, that there should be no 
diaorimination between the United Kingdom and Indian companies, and non-British 
Foreign oomjpanies, incorporated in England should not get the beneSt of section 113. 
Farther, if interpretation of Section 113 was to be left vague, if as the leader of the 
opposition bad suggested, two views were possible on it, and if no attempt waa 
inade to clarify it, then the Bill might be arrived. The House agreed to the matter 
standing over. 

Mr. B. Da$ moved an amendment to the effect that the marine insure!, doing 
business in country craft and of its cargo, should deposit with the Reserve Bank 
Bs. 10.000 only. He saw no reason for making them deposit larger amounts as 
there had been no trouble as regards payment for risks. 

Mr. Vi 89 anji said that if this relief was not given the country craft insurers 
would become forward to take insurance risks. 

Sir N. N, Sircar pointed out that according to a representation made by these 
insurers themselres, there were six such insurers in whole of India doing business 
worth one crore of rupees and receiving premia to the value of thirty-five thousand. 
When they were doing such roaring business, he could not understand why they 
should be singled out for special treatment. He, therefore, opposed the amendment, 
which was carried by 65 votes against 47. 

Mr. 8, Satyamurthi moved an amendment that in respect of marine insurance, 
the deposit should be increased from one and a half to two times of that specified 
in the Bill. After discussion the amendment was negatived by 29 votes to 55. 

The House adopted an amendment that deposits mentioned above should be in 
the Reserve Bank of India in one of the offices in India of the bank for and on 
behalf of the Central Government in cash or approved securities estimated at the 
market value of securities on the day of deposit. 

The House agreed to Mr. ViasanjTa amendment deleting sub-clause 3 of clause 6, 
which reads as follows : *Where the deposit is to be made by an insurer incorpora- 
ted before or carrying on any insurance business except life insurance business in 
British India before the 1st January, 1937, in respect of any class of business 
carried on by him at the date the deposit inferred to anove, may be made in instal- 
ments of not less than l-4th of the total amount before B|iplicatioa for registration 
is made not Jess than one and a half of the balance before January 1. 1939, and the 
balance before the 1st January, 1940." 

By Mr. Viaaanji'a another amendment the House deleted the word *4ife" thus 
removing the differentiation between *'life" and '^generar* insurance companies iu 
respect of number of instalments. The House at this stage adjourned. 


ISth. SEPTEMBER The Assembly accepted fo-day Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta's 
amendment whereby sub-clause 6 of ci«\usu G iviutiug to deposits was altered to the 
following form?: **Wheie a deposit is to be made by an iusumr incorporated after or 
commencing business in British India after Dec. 31, 1936 the do))Osit may be made 
in instalments of not less than one- fourth of the total amount before the application 
for registration is made, not less than ouc-thiid of the lalance before the expiry of 
one year from the commencement of the business in British India and not less than 
one-third of the balance before the expiry of two years from the commencement of 
the business in British India and the nalancc before the expiry of three years from 
the commencement of the business in British India. 

A piquant situation arose as the House proceeded to discuss several amendments 
together welating to the insurance companies with thu Reserve Bank of India. Tho 
amendmenta suggested that varying rates were moved by Mr. 8. C. Sen ( Special 
Officer )y Mr. Mathuradas Vissanji, Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. B. Bajoria. 

The Law Member pointed out that the Goveruor-Generars sauction was required 
for the amendments. 

The Governor 'Oenerars letter was then read to the House by the President. It 
stated that no sanction was necessary for the amendments. 

When the discussion was resumed the Law Member explained that section 17 of 
the Reserve Bank Act prevented the Bank from paying any interest on deposit nnd 
therefore it was useless to discuss the amendments. The Law Member reiterated 
that without an amendment to seolion 17 (.of the Reserve Bank Act nothing in this 
direction could be done. 
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pointed ont the difionlty in the way of new oonpaniit Invii* 
tine In GoTerament Paper w^eh was aabjeot to flaotnation in prioea. The dieomaleo 
had not eonolnded when the Honsa rose. 

Mitsliic PenaoiTAL Liw Bill (Oontd.) 

IM. SEPTEMBER The Assembly resamed consideration of Mr. B. Jt 
Abdullas bill proriding for the applioatton of the Muslim personal law to Motions. 

8ysd Gkulam Bhik Sairang objected to anyone oonsidering it unfortunate that 
the Muslims wanted to be governed by their own sacred laws. 

Maulsi Zofar Ali Khan declared that without the Bill there was the danger of 
Mosliflas losing their solidarity and national unity. He appealed to the Oongress 
Party to vote for the Bill an! thus show that they were pi epared to allow the 
Mosiims to follow the Shariat, otherwise they had not the fright talk of OMSS 
contact. 

Dr. Deshmukh declared that the question was not one of party or politics bat 
the welfare of forty miilioos of Indian women who were a half of the great com* 
munity who would be released from the paralysing hold of custom and whose eco- 
nomic status would be increased. He hoped the example of the present bill would 
be followed by other communities also. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that the Bill actually went beyond the limited scope 
which the mover had in his mind. The Bill seemed oaloiilated to make inoperative 
or otherwise affected the general body of law which governed both Hindns and 
Mosiims, such for instance as the law of guardianship sod the law of gift. Mr. Aney 
proceeding considered it unie.sirable and ominous that a bill of this description should 
ne placed before the House. 

The House passed the motion for consideration and then took up tho amendments. 

Mr. Jinnnh moved an amendment to omit the word *^law" from operative olause 
2. He explained that it would remove the ground of criticisms like those of Mr. 
Aney. He pointed out that tho Bill had not suffered from the defect of being gene- 
ral as Mr. Aney had stated. It was clear and definite. 

The President befor*' putting tho amendment pointed out that it had been brought 
to his notice that if Mr. .Tinnah’s amendment were adopted it would rule ont 'the 
amendment tabled by Mr. R. F. Mudie, Joint Secretary to the Home Department. 
He therefore called upon Mr. Mudie to move bis amendment. 

Mr. Mudie moved bis amendment to add to clause 2 the provision ^except in ao 
far as that law has been either oxpre8.sly or by necessary implication altered or 
abolished or is opposed to the provisions of any Legislative enactment ; provided that 
nothing herein contain**! shall affect the power of tho court, in^ the abaenoe of 
specific law, to apply to the decision of any case tho principles of justice, equity and 
good oonscience." 

Mr. Mudie said that if his amendment were not accepted the Bill would oreato 
dangerous complications. They should stato in tho Rill which Acts were to remain 
in force and which of tho cxi.sting Acts should go. If this was not made clear it 
would lead to unnefressarv litigation. 

Mr. Aney express»‘J the opinion that no law w.as repealed unless it was repealed 
by an Act of tlie legislature. Th*?r*?foro Mr, Mudie's amendment was redundant. 

Mr. .Tinnab\>. am-Ti lment was carric^l and that of Mr. Mudio rejected. 

Tho Bouse disfiosei of several other amendnient.s of which one moved by Mr. 
Jinnah proposed tlie alJition of two new vUuses, one proviiing for a deolaration to 
be made by the person who desires to obtain benefit of the Act and ^e second 
empowering provincial Oovornment.s to make rules under tho Act regarding autho- 
rity before whom the declaration is to be made and the form thereof and feet for it. 
The amendment was passed. 

The House also accepted Mr. Abdul Qaiyums amendment to exclude the N.WJ7.P. 
from the operation of the Act « . . 

Another amendment moved by Qua^ Ahmed Kazmi sought to repeal the f provi- 
sions of seven Acts which were inconsistent with the provisions of toe Bill. Tho 
fw e'ffd nient was accepted. The Bill as amended was then passed. The Hooio roie. 

■DsaiaitD FOB Cokstztuxxt Assbmblt 

17lh. SEPTEMBER Mr. S, Satyamurthi moved to-day a Congrew Party voio- 
Intloa reoommeudiog the Oovernor-Oeaend-ia-Oonooil to oonvey to tho Bioroltry 
of etato ud tbf Britisb Government the opioioa ol the Hoqao that tho Oofmmoal 
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of India Act 1035 in no way represented the wilt of the nation and was whon^r nn- 
satiifaotory and shonld be replaced by a OonstitirtioD framed by the Gonstitnoat 
AasamblT elected on the basis of adult franchise. 

Mr. Oatyamarthi declared that he had moved the motion as a humble representa- 
tire of the Indian National Congress which governed seven out of eleven provinces 
and hoped to govern other four provinces very soon and which was therefore no 
longer an irresponsible opposition but a res(ionsib1e body. Vie drew atteution to the 
faot that this resolution nad been adopted or would soon bo passed by the provincial 
legislatares and no objection had been taken by any minority, inclading the MosUmB 
to the phrase ^^Constituent Assembly”, and he pointed out that Muslim members of 
provhoial legislatures represented a much larger electorate than the members of the 
Central Legislature. The pharse '^Constituent Assembly” meant an assembly repre- 
senting the sovereign will of the people after thev hai overthrown the Goverumeut 
in power by violence ; but the last page iu the history of the world bad not yet 
been written»aad as long as Mahatma Gandhi remainel the Constitueut Assembly 
would bo convened and transfer of power achieved by the people of this country by 
peaceful means. The people had enoui^ of fh*' m -tho l’ of K^»nii'i Table Conferences; 
they now wanted elimination of the third party altogether. Referring to thej amend- 
ments tabled, he said that while Mr. Aney wanted elimination of the Oommunal Award, 
Mr. Jinnafa wanted its perpetuation. He detdarod that separate elevtorate was anti- 
national and anti-democratic. It prevented th*> speaker, for instance, from voting for 
Mr. JiBoah even if he wanted to do so. The Cmgross stool for adnlt franchise, to 
which no followers of a democratic faith like Islam coul i object. Passing to the 
declaration in the resolution that the Government of India Act ilid not represent the 
will of the nation, Mr. 8atyamurthi pointed out that it did not carry out the reoom- 
mendatioDS of the Round Table Conference, did not accept a single recommendation 
of the Aga Khan memorandum and went, against th<^ re';'>lutlon^ of tho Congress, 
Mnslim Ijoague and every other progressive body in the country. Above all, even 
the amendments hitherto tabled in the House took no objection to the resolution as 
far as it declared itself against the Act. Hetailiug the objections to the Act, Mr. 
Satyamurthi emphasised that it sought to introduce dyarchy in tho centre in a far 
worse form than one, which was tried and had failed in the provinces. Farther- 
more, the Indian Princes would nomiuato one-third of the Federal Legislature and 
have power to influeuce it, while they themselves would h.> governed, not bv the 
Act, but by separate Instruments, which, as tho Maharajah of Patiala had declared, 
were more important to them than the Act. Proceeding Mr. Satyamurthi declared 
that unless the representatives of States overe elected to the legislature by the 
people of States and fundamental rights were guaranteed to them the Federation 
would be entirely uselese. The conotry wanted ntiitbor the Federation as at present 
proposed, nor so-called central responsibility. Ho continued : ''By ail means, make a 
Federation of eleven self-governing provinces and keep the door open for the States 
to enter. Good States may come in, bad States may not. It is better that they do 
not.” Mr. Satyamurthi strongly criticised ‘^the conspiracy and silence” in the 
matter of negotiations now progressing in relation to the Federation and asked 
whetner the intention was even to amend the Government of India Act 1935 in 
order to suit the Princes and whether other efforts were being made to coerce 


them to enter the Federation. Continuing, the speaker emphasised that the accep- 
tance of offices by the Goo^^ress in seven provinces did not. mean acceptauce of the 
Act They accepted office lu order to serve the people to the extent of opportnnities 
given by it, in order to remove the fear of the Government from the minds of the 
people and above all to remove the fear of the majority from the minds of the 
minorities regarding their interests. The Government could do worse than accept 
the rerolneion. Tho Qovernmeot were relying on communalists and Indian Princes 
but joint electorate was bound to come soon. The Premiers of tho Punjab and Sind 
had already declared themselves in favour of this. When joint doctorate came the 
commaoilists would find their occupation gone. In relying on Indian Princes the 
Oevernment were relying on a broken reed. Concluding Mr. Satyamurthi declared 
that the resolatioo was humble, but gave a definite indication of the desire and 
ambition of the people to be master of this country, not merely, not so much desire 
for the transfer of power from the white to the brown or black Government as 
that people of the country might oome by their own and the evils of poverty want 
to be removed. They were short-sighted who thought when a great nation willed 
to be free i^yone oould etaod in . tho way. He quoted the words of an Irish 
mother who m reply to his question deolared that se long as one Irish child lived 
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Uie flgbt to th« freedom of Irelied would go on. Be declared that so I<W ■> ■ 
single Indian ehild lived the fight for the freedom of India wontd go on. (Cnoers.) 
He also warned the Ootemtnent that so long as Ifahatma Gandhi lived there was a 
ohance of a friendly settlement but freedom wpuld be attainod by this country sooner 
even than her friends hoped and enemies feared. (Renewed Cheers.) 

The^ various amendments were then move I and the President ruled that the 
rMolntions and amendments would be discussed together. Mr. Jinnah moved ioser* 
tion in plafre of ‘'Constituent As.sembly'* the words •‘I'onvention or Conference 
elected on the basis of electarates as provided in the Communal Award in the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary and further that the rights and interests 
of the Miissalmans and utlier minorities* should be effectively safeguarded with the 
mutual consent of the communities concurned." 

Mr. jV. .V. Aney moved the addition after the woi ls “the Government of India 
Act 1923” the fo’luwmg words “and the ordi.taticcs promulgated and the body of 
rules framed thci»»iind»*r including those relating to franchise and class representa- 
tion based on the Cabinet decision known as the Communal Award” and also 
to the effect that the Constituent Asseniidy be elected uu the basis of a non-oommu- 
ual system of representation and adult franchise. 

Sir Cotcaeji Jehnmjir moved an addition to Mr. Jinnah’s amendment the follow- 
ing words “and further all small miuorttte.s be represented.” 

Mr. liuaseinbhoy Laljee moved the substitution for Constituent Assembly the 
following word.s ; ‘ Convention or conference elivted on tho basis of electorates as 
provided in tho Communal Award in the absence of any agreement to the contrary 
whose decisions shall be binding on the British Parliament and further the rights 
and interests of the Mnsalmans and other minorities should be effectively safeguarded 
with the mutual consent of tho communities concerned. ” 

Moulvi Znffar AH Khan said that Mr. Satyamurthi\s resolution reminded him of 
a story in which when the father died the clover eldest son told tho younger ones 
that h*o being tho eld'ist tho pstornal house from tho floor to the roof was his and 
from the rCKif right up to tho seventh heaven was theirs, Unless therefora the 
Congro.ss treated the Muslim minorities generouslv, the Muslims would accept the 
Gingress promise.^ with a grain of salt. Ho said that ho was with tho Uongrosa so 
far as making tho British leave India and ameliorating the couditlon of the masaes 
were coneerntMl, but before he was prepared to fight for that end, he wanted an 
assurance that tho Muslim minorities would be tre.ated fairly, lie therefore supported 
Mr. Jinnah’s amen Iment, 

Rao i^ahib A'. ,^hiva Raj, representative of the ffcheiul'id castes, expressed 

satisfaction at leaving been granted an oppoitnn’ty to »*xpres.s his views on this 
important question. Mr. S!iivar.aj sail that if tt»o resolution w;as moved in a spirit 
of co-operation then only he would wr|.-omc it. It w.as premnturo, firstly, as only 
just now the Congrc.ss had acceptiei oflice .and become a b’gal unit of tho Podera* 
tion and th-y sh'uild not urge abolition of the .\f;t without giving it a trial. 
Secondly, the* method siiggcsied for abolition of the Act did not appeal to him. 
The method onf lined in Mr. .Imnah's amenlrncnt was a' ceptabh*. 

Mr. L. K. Afatfrn, .supporting .Mr. Anev’s amendment, said that it was the Com- 
munal Award that had separated the Omgre.ss Nationali-*ts from the main Congress. 
It was the Communal Award, which was bringing vjppressed sneer and jeer for 
I^engal — the province which was the birth-plaoe of nationalism. Hho had bseu 
reduced to a positioa.of utUT political impoteii'-e due to tbia Award. Muslims should 
not blame the Congress. .Mr (landhi iiud promi.sed a blank cheque for the Mnslim 
if they joined hands with the Congress, for the attainment of freedom. 

Sir A, ff, Ghuxnnvi wished that if the rosohition had been brought after % settle- 
ment had been arrived at bet ween* fliodiis and Muslims*, then the Muslims would have 
supported it. Tracing the history of the efforts made to achieve such settlemeDt io tho 
past, he blamed Hindu comrnunat^sts for their failure. He paid a tribute to Mr. Jlonah 
for his efforts for a settlement and declaiod that until an agreed settlemeDt bad bees 
made Muslims must stick to the Communal Award. The (.ongress moat show that 
it waa prepared to safeguard mineritv intetest»^ particularly those of Muslima, bat 
the way administraftioa in Congress Provinces was carried on Muslims* feara were 
net allayed. Citing the exampie of Bombay, he declared that if a resototion of this 
kind waa to be passed at all it should be with the amendment of Mr. Jissah. 

Sardar Sant Singh declared that so Cosstituent Assembly oosld be called os tho 
faieis of the Coonunsl Awsrd for the Sikhs were^piedged to oppoae the Award ttool* 
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Ij ia every shape and form. The Sikhs were ready to co-operate with those who 

wished to develop the constitution on healthy lines but not on communal lines. IF 
the Congress yielded to unfair and unjust Muslim demands then he would not be 
with the Congress. 

The debate had not concluded when !the House rose. As to-day was the last 
BOD-olfioial day of the sossicn tho debate will be coutiuued in the Delhi session. 

The Issuna.kce Bill Dsn ate (Costo.) 

18lh. SEPTEMBER The Assembly held an extra meeting to-day in order to 
get through tho insjrance Bill. The question hour was dispensed with and after Mr. 
Lalchand S’avnlrai had withdrawn his amendmenrs moved on Wednesday to tlio 
effect that mutual iirovident companies should h.ave actuarial investigation in ten 
years Instead of five for other cora|»auies,; the House took up Raizada ffansraft 
two amendments to clause 12 the of whicJi would be to require insurance 

companies to .show separately the bu.sine3.s done iu India a.s also business done 
outside. 

Ifr. Bhulabhai Dezat c.\p1aiQed that the effect of tlie amendment would be (eir 
cqimlly by Indian ccmpanics doing huslness abroad and foreign companies doing busi- 
ness in India. The object was to show dearly whethfu* the bonus paid by companies 
in India was justified by the amount of business done and profits earned in 

India. 

ffr. P. J. OrifUths opposed the amendment on throe grounds He said that firstly 
if the law of averages were not applii*d over a sufficiently largo area, fluctuations in 
the bonus would be so groat a.s to destroy confidence. The i osult of the ^ amendment 
would be to spirt up tho funds in several parts. Secondly, if foreign companies 
showed the amount of business dono in India separately it would give the policy- 
holder an ioadeouato sense of security and fait to show" the total financial security 
befaiDd the irolicy. Thirdly, if nnutuation.s occurred the companies wotild have to 
keep ii hand larger rovers’e funds in order to meet the unexpected than if things 
were steady. Cunaoqucntly instead of paying as largo a bunus as possible the 
compaaieB would try ;to pay as little as possible and increase the reserve against the 
raiajr dn, 

eir N. M Sircar, leader of the House, said that tlie Opposition seemed to argue 
that the English eoiunanies were subsidising their Imiian .section of the bnsiness by 
brisgiog aHineyi from theH- large reserves elnowuero and this led to a ratewar 
wfaid would mean the rufio of the Indian busine-ss. As regards unfair competition 
Sir N. K. Sircar covtODded that it did exist between small and big Indian oonipauies 
themaelvefi. Big Indian companies paid more bonus tiian the smalt ones. 

Sir Cowazji contonded that without the amendment Indian companies 

would be plaM at a dmadvantaAe becau.se they would as a result of actuarial iuvc.s- 
tjgatioB show particulars regarding methods etc. whicli foreign companies would not 
be called on to do. That would he oontr.ary to the demand for a fair field and no 
favour which the European group frequently ’made. 

Closure was moved at Ibis .stage but was rcjei'te 1 and the d>‘ha(e tvas continued 
by Dr. Beahmukh, who said that it was diffi.rult t • und*’r-;r iirl th-* opposition to the 
amendment. Ho asserted that it would Iw to ih*' good of ih<‘ pnlicy-iiol lei to know 
the exact condition of things. 

Mr, Ananthoaayauam Ay\tam^nr etid that the Kuropean nmup were not trying 
to understand the amendment. altlKiiigh in their heart tliey knew what its aim was. 
AB that was required was that there ought to bo Jiftcrentiannn between Indian 
bnaiae8S||nd foreign business of non-ludian companies. 

JKr. jyf. C. Chundar quoting tho latest edition of tho English insurance law 
refeiTed to provisions in it which required insurance companies in the United King- 
dom to furnish a summary statement. It w-as cot at all unusual for the Indian 
tegiilitiire to ask for a similar provision in the Indian insurance law. 

Me. SuaU Seii, Special Officer, held that the amendment was onnecessarv as it 
WM only imposia^an additional obligation which did not benefit either Indian or 
other oomMoies. ne did not see any need for the amendment because of the forms 
whieb uwier the schedule had to be filled by the insurer and would give-foll details of 
iooemo and eipoaditnre in India. 

Ibo Honae qidokly passed through several clauses and agreed to take up on 
Wednesday olanae S6 relating to the investment of assets. 
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On danse 27 regarding managing agents Dr. Ziawddin 4kmtd^9 im eo dmw i t 
evoked a lively, sometimes heated, debate which had not concluded when the Hooae 
rose. The amendment was to the effect that no insurance companies started after 
the Act shall have managing agents and the period of office of maneging agents 
appointed before the Act shall expire three years from the oommenoenMni of tlio 
Act 

lir. Satyamurthi elaborated the point and defined the Oongreas atUtode. Ho 
pointed out that life insurance business had made anch good progress that there was 
a very strong case for the limitation of period while as regards general boaiaaaa 
which bad a great deal of leeway still to make managing agents wore wanted la 
order to build it up. 

Sir Af. N, Sirear supported the amendment and said that in the oonrae of Us 
speeches on the coosideiation stage he bad made no distinction in hia oppoaition to 
managing agents between life and other companies. It was a sights for the gods to 
see Mr. Satyamurthi fighting for managing agents in general companies (laughter). 

Mr. Jinnah expressed strong opposition to managing agents for any kind of 
insurance business. They were, ho said, parasites and he asked the Oongrana 
benches whether they were going to allow these parasites to exist If ho had tho 
power and if he had the majority on his side ha would wipe off managing , agoali 
at this very moment, but there was the Congress Party favouring the ooatinoiaon 
of parasites. He. therefore, roluctaotly supported the amendment rodaciag tUn 
evil to iho minimum point. 

Mr. if. S. An9y supported the amendment and asked was it arxued by the Oas- 
gress that general insurance was not making progreas bacanae ot the nbaanon of 
managing agents. He had not heard real intelligible reason for their oontinuanon. 

Sir i?. A Moiy vehemently attacked the speakers who had given managing 
agenta a bad name in order to hang it. It was a topay-tur^ world, he aaiC li 
which the Congreas was admitted, liven managing agents had the tight to nxlat 
There might have been ^^rascals’' among them as among other profeaalons. ^Ikn 
debate was adjourned tiH the 20th. 


aotb. SEPTEMBER :-41r. BkulMm Dvsot made a lanirthy atotoBUBt on babilf 
of the Congress Party and said that cMsideriag many different fnepenals Ut berto 
made regarding managing agents it was clear that there was oetnieg to simbmI 
that the party was doing something oefarious In soppcrliiig the cMMananei of 
managing agents as far as general insaranoe companieB were eoaoemed. He reminded 
the uonse that the period of three years, but without restriction ef rennwimlioBi 
had been provided in the old bill and the Select Committee recommended te ftM 
sttkneot to restriction of remuneratioa. diving figures, Mr. Deaai pototod e« that 
under provisions of the Bill, as emerged from the Select Committee, namely, toB 
years subject to the limitation of twenty-four thonsaod rupees yearly, the total 
amount payable to managing agents taking n unit ot a hundrod oompaniae wonld he 
nearly sto lakhs while under the Congress Party’s proposal, namelr, three yeera 
without limitation, the total amount would be Sd takhs, of which the beby com* 
paoies would swallow C7. There was nothing, therefore, in the Congress propaeal, 
which was nefarious. Proceediog, he dcxjlared that that was rixht to dimw n din* 
tinctiou between life and general coenpanies. From the point of view ot pregrM 
of Indian insurance business and the direction in which the Indian companies did 
not make sufficient progress, the iuitiative and enterprise of mm who, however pan* 
sittcal they might be considered, were realiy useful, should bo utilised. Ho had no 
objection to limiting the life of managing agents in respect of geneiw oomiNUiioa to 
ten years. In any case he and his party wonld abide by Ihe yeraipt of too Honao 
not in a spirit of helpless surrender, but in recognition of the priDoipIo of deaMomoy. 
He drew attention to the attitude of the European group who, be wd, bad awakenod 
to the naT situatioo and despite the Uoveroment of India Act had agreed to thrao 
years’ limitation for managing agents, tadicattpg that in the interest of tho Stato 
they could terminate contracts without compunction. ^ ^ 

Mr. Jinnah, in a personal statement, refuted Mr. Desai’s stoteMt that tho 
independent paity representative had not expressed dissent to tho Beleot u ommi tteo 
proposal regarding ten years. 

air Utlie BiOton, oa behalf of the Europeaa Oroap, i^d tM the aat iMdt ^ 
the sUtemHat of lha Lealer of the Onpoaitioa »ai that tho OoBgreM aov .gtMd 
to th ie years, plus restriction of remuneration. Hia group, as already atatod 
during the. first reading of the Bill, opposed any statutory ^reatrlctioii of n 
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ooft ta beiiig a dapgerouB^ principle leading to nndae intarfereoce in commercial 
mtnrpriae. bat under all circamstances, which had been revealed daring the coarse 
of dtioaaaiop. his group agreed to managing aaents* agreements, as far as insurance, 
more eapeciiulj life inaaranoe companies were concerned, being terminated after 
three years. He, however, made two points clear. First, this was not to be regarded 
•a being an admission that the European group had changed their view with regard to 
the general question of managing agt)Qts. What they said was that the special nature 
of inaaranoe business was such that in the case of hanking companit^s they should 
be prohibited from having managing agents. Managing agents— they rendered great 
aervioed in ths past — did not seem so necessary to the growth of healthy and stable 
inaorance companies. Uooco, the group agreed to their abolition, as far as the Bill 
was concerned, only after three years. Secondly, having agreed to this radical 
treatment pf the existing contracts, the group was not going any further and did 
not agree to the statutory and arbitrary restriction of remuneration. 

The, amendment was passed without division. 

Mt. Oovinddaa (Congress) moved an amendment fixing the remuneration of 
managing iqtents at two and a half per cent of the gross premium of Rs. 24,000 
yearly, whichever was less. ■ lie said that in this *joor country, where the maximnm 
salaries were being fixed at Ks. 500, the Managing Agents ' had no business to get 
ata«eriag remunerations. 

l5r. P. N. Banerjee moved another similar amendment with the only difference 
that managing agents should get two and a half per cent of ''the net premium" or 
Rs. 24,000 whichever was less. 

Sir N, N. Sircar said that in the average case of a small company the remunera- 
tion of Managing Ageuts would come to lis. 4-8*0 per month, or at most equal to 
a idnrwan’s salary if the amendments were accepted. In order to get Rs. 24,000 
unnuUly, the premium would have to be two lakhs and forty thousand wtiich would 
be generally impossible for a company to accumulate. Ho, therefore, opposed tnith 
the amendments. 

The amendment was negatived by 68 votes to 43. The House disposed of amend- 
menta to the remaining clauses up to the clause 30 and then adjourned. 


SEPTEMBER There was a lengthy debate in the Assembly to-day when 
the dtaonasion on the amendments to the Insurance Bill was resumed. The clause 
undei discussion was a new one. No. 39, which was inserted, by the Select (Committee. 

Tiinnlng 

'*No policy of insurance shall, after the expiry of two years from the date on 
trhich it was effected, be called in question by the insurer on the ground tliat the 
fitatement made in the proposal for insurauce or in any report of the medical officer 
or referee or friend of the insi'red or in auy otiior document lea ling to the is'iue 
of the’ poliey was inaccurate or false unless the m.surer shows that such .st.ti*?m.erir 
was tio maiorial matter ^nd fraudulently made by the p >li<;y-ho! ler and that t)ie 
poliov-botder knew at the time of making it that the statement was false." 

Mr. P. B, James^ on behalf of the Kuropean group, moved an am)rii:uent to 
Sttbntitate the word -'and’ b> the word 'or* .so as t*j make the last clause read ' oi 
the policy-holder knew at the t'me of making it that the stateme.nt was hil.se ' 

Sir Oowaaii Jahangir supported the amendmcDt and said that insuran<.‘e c om- 
paniee needed as much protection from policy-holders who deliberately defrauded 
oompan*^ aa policy-holders needed from uoscrupuious companies. 

Sir A. N. Sircar opposed the amendment which would yrhittle down tiie clau.se. 
He referred to aeveral cases particularly before the Calcutta High Court, in wliich 
eritiem had been made of the present law under which trivial mistakes in state* 
meota invalidated the policy. Companies got two years in which to make enquiries 
ebeut atatementa made by policy-holders. 

Dr. Ikakmukh pointea out that insuranoe companies were themselves guiitv of 
fraud when, as nanally happened, they "loaded**, policies that added five or six years 
to Bia ago pven by a policy-holder, thereby charging mpre premium than was 


the principle of the clause but thought that the oondition 
ragardlM a polio^holdor*a knowledge of mis-sUtement was not essential. 

A P. Maig daelaiUd that the section was much too oppressive on an insurer. 
Ill for iaatHBOi, u polioHioidar diad five years after taking out his policy, how was 
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tbt oompitfQr to find oat whether he knew he was making: a false statement or not. 
Die opofeker dfd not know where the policy-l.older wont after death. 

Mr. Mulabhai Deaai objocted to the ainondmont which calculated to make every 
iamateria! statement an invalidating factor. He said that the clause as it stood did 
not add harden of proof and tho amendment would negative the whole value of 
the clanse. 

Mr. Jinnah agreed with tho leader of the Opposition that under the clause, if 
amended as proposed, even an immaterial statement if proved to be inaccurate was 
a sufficient ground to resist a claim. The amendmtMit was iiogatived. 

Mr. James moved another amendment adding a proviso to clause 39, namejy, that 
nothing in this section shall prevent an insurer from making such an adjustment 
in the policy in terms as may bn necessary in cousequenen of any misstatement of 
age in the original proposal and further that if tho nolicy of a life lapses and is 
reinstated at a later date provisions of this .section shall apply from the uate of the 
reinstatement as if the reinstated policy weit* a new contract. 

Sir M N. Sirear pointed out that the two vt^ars’ time given to an insurer to 
verify the statements of a policy-holder was adequate, lie opposed to give any 
additional protection to au insurer against u policy -holder. The amendment was 
negatived. 

Dr. Deshmukh moved insertion of an additional clause, namely, that every 
insurer shall publish in tho policy of an insured terms of his policy, inclndine 
.surrender value of tho policy from the s(«<'oiid year from < 1)10 date of the policy till 
it matures in the vernacular language of tin* province whore the insurer is carrying 
on his business, and shall supply the polnry-h ilder with u nhotogranhio copy of the 
statement made liy him. No policy of a policy-holder shall lapse for want* of pay - 
ment of premium'aftcr two premia have boon paid by him on his policy, Tus 
mover strongly supported by Dr. Ziaiiddiu claimed that the system of printing 
surrender value on policy existed in many countries and it was more neceaaary 
in India whore a majority of policy-holders were ignorant and illiterate. As to 
what should be tho surrendor might be left for an open competition between 
companies. 

Bir N. N. Sircar opposed the amendment which was rejected. Clauses 39 and 
40 were passed. 

There was a lively discussion on Mr. A, Ayyangars amendment to the elTeot that 
from the tenth yoar of the commeuoumeut of business of an insurance company 
policy-holders' representation on the directorate should be increased from one- 
lourtn to one-half. The amendment was ri*jcctvl by 56 votes to 46. The Houso 
adjourned. 


22nd. SEPTEMBER .'—The Assembly took up to day clause 30 of the Insnrance 
Bill relating to investment assets. Sir N. N. Sircar moved the new clause in 
place of clause 26 of the Bill as emerged from the Select Committee. Tho new 
clause provides that Hriiish Indian and United Kingdom Insurance Companies shall 
invest assets equivalent to sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of the liabiiitiea to the 
policy-holders in India in the following maumn ; Uoo-half in Uovernmept seenrities 
|md the other half in Government or other approved securities of India or United 
Kingdom. The foreign companies shall invest assets equal to the whole of their 
liabilities to the policy-holders in tho following manner : Thirty-three and one- 
third per cent in Guvornment securities and the i>alance in Government or other 
Approved securities of India or United Kingdom. Four years will be allowed to 
^th these categories of companies to complete inve.stment. Assets required to be 
invested bjy foreign companies shall bo held in trust for the discharge of claims 
aod shall be vested in trustees resident in Hriti-sh India and approved by the Central 
Ot^ernmmit by the Instrument of Trust, which shall bo executed by the insarer 
and approved by the Central Oovernmont and shall define the manner in which alone 
toe aabjeot-matter of the trust shall be dealt with. Sir N. N. Sircar explained the 
provisiooa of his amendment and said tliat the ideal state of things would have been 
to TMoire, if possible, that the policv-holder should bo secured to the extent of 
m bandit p. c. instead of only two-thirds in the case of Indian companiea. But 
tola ideal was difficult of attainment for many Indian companies would be unable to 
ooaply with the requisition. He made it clear that sixty-six and two-third per 
Mt prescribed was neither scientific nor sacrosanct, and be was prepared to accept 
toe bigheet porcentaga that the House would agree to give As regards non-lodiao 
14 
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foreign oompanies the profieion wts for hundred per eent inveetment, the fond not 
beitf left to their control but veeted in trustees in India. 

Two amendments to Sir N. N. Sircar's amendment were mored. The first of 
these was hy Pandit Santanam suggesting fifij-fire per cent inrestment, instead 
of two-thirds in the case of Indian companies divided into twenty-five per cent 
invested in Ooveroment securities and thirty per cent in Government or other 
approved securities. The other amendment was by Mr. A. C, Datia snggeeting 
fifty-five per cent in place of two-thirds. Pandit Santanam pointed out that his 
amendment really meant investment of fifty por cent of the reserve and the liability 
for the otlier five per coot would bo covered by loan to policy-holders. 

Mr. Santanam’s amendment was adopted and the clause as amended was passed. 

The House also passed the now clauses 2C, A. B. C and D moved by Mr. 8. C. 
Sen with certain amendments. The clauses as amended require suomission by 
companies to the Superintendent half-yearly settlements showing investments made 
in accordance with section 20. The clauses prohibit the grant of loans except loans 
within tho surrender value of life policies to any diiectorf manager, managing 
agent, actuary auditor, or officer of a company or to any other company except a 
subsidiary company or a banking company. For any losses incurred owing to con- 
travention of the above provision every director, mauager, managing agent, actnary 
officer or partner shall be liable and assets shall not be kept except in corporate 
name of tho company. 

A proviso added oii tho motion of Mr. A. Ayyanger lays down that every exist- 
ing loan to officers specified above shall be repaid within onu year of the com- 
moiicemont of the Act nod .of these ufficeis defAulling shall cease to hold office from 
one yeai'i of the commencoment of the Act. 

Congress members joined tho Government in voting down the amendment of 
Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya for the omission of clause 35 which prohibits payment by 
way of commission or otherwise for procuring business to any person exoept a 
iiconsod insurance agent. 

Sir N. N. Sarear opposed tho amendment and stressed the need of retention of 
the clause. Ho made it clear that men like chief agents or special agents or direc- 
tors were not intended to bo roped in by the clause. 

The amendment was negatived by 80 votes against 18. Tbe House adjourned. 

23 rd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly devoted the whole of tbe morning sitting 
to-day to further the consideration of clause 35 which prohibits payments, 
by way of commission or otherwise, to any person except a licensed insurance 
agent. 

The House accepted Dr. P. Banerjtes ameudment to the effect that '^prohibi- 
tion of payment under the clause shall.take effect after six mouths from the commence- 
ment of tlie Act (instead of three months provided for iu tho original clause)". 

Considerable discussion arose on Mr. F. Chapman- M or timer's amondment intended 
to secure inclusion of chief ageuts among porsous empowered to make a commission 
and among persons to whom such payment U allowed to bo made. 

> After two hours' discussion tho House agreed to the addition of the following as 
olanse 35 (2). ^No insurer or any person who for purposes of insurance business 
employs an insnranoe agent licensed under section 37 shall pay or contract to pay to 
any inanrance agent liceused under section 37 by way of commission or as remone- 
ration in any form an amount exceeding in the case of life iusurance business 45 per 
cent oL the initial premium payable on any policy or policies effected through hma 
and m per cent of tho renewal premium or in the caso of business on. any other 
class thirty per cent of the premium provided, however, that insurers in respect of 
life inenranoe business only may pay daring the first ten years of their bosiBeBa 
to their insnrance agents 55 per cent of the initial premium payable on any 
policy or policies effected through them and 6 per cent of renewal preaeittBia.** 

Mr. Satyanmrthi^ moving the amendment for the addition of the above new 
olauscb said that the House bad generally agreed aa to the limitation of the ooMue- 
aiott (oriea of *no, no") and differenoo existed only with regard to the aotaal p otee n 
*tfige and advantage to he given to young oompaniee. A ten per cent diffemoe ||| 
favour of young oompaniea had been given by the clanae and atandiag aa they dm 
for aonnd DnaineBS both of yonng and old companiee his party regarded thla nfikiieat. 
fie enphaaised indispensibility of limitation of oommissioo. 
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Sir M N. Sirear tupMrtod tite >m»Bdm«at ud rehrred to o^n lyp« „ot «m 1» 
piMtioo prevaloBt io ladu by which agente indaoed • pohoyhoMor to iiBbw hla 
provioot^licy to lapM and take out a freah policy so that the agent might get a 
nifihar initial cominisBioii. . . . » 

Mr. 8. C. Stn said that the bulk of aipeusea was rcpreseuted by oommissloii tad 
ibe clausa therefore would have a salutary etet. As rt^ards JJS 

other country a similar legislation, he declared that m no other country aid 
similar appalling conditions prevail. . . . . • .* oa dL« 

The amendment was pressed to a division and carried by 8- votes against Mb ^ 
Congress and Government voting for and Congress Nationalists and iodepenaenis 
voting against. The Ilouso then adjourned. 

24th. SEPTEMBER :-Tho Assembly hairfng W Mr. Yaifaiw’e meadm^ 
for the insertion of a now olauso efter clause J5 of Ihu Insurance Billtnet m 
insurance against who has been ‘ eraiiloyod by an lusurer, shall be 
forfeit any commission or renewal commission earned on any polioy or poiioiea 

effected through him merely by reason of bis leaving such employment of ^ own 

free will except on the ground of fraul or gro.Si» professional misconduct on too 

part of the agent." 

The Clause 35 as amended was adopted. 

Thereafter Mr. Bajarin movoJ an amonJmunl tor the omission of Iho onliro otaw 
38 providing for tho prohibition of rebates from commission by an insurOT or his 
agent either directiv or indirectly as an ioducemoul to any person to take out or 
Xnew his joiicy. Mr. Bsjoria ox.iUinol Hut Ibe clause was |mn» 
as the principle of allowing rebates was an ucc(*|»^C'd businohs method and any 
attempt to prevent it might lead to corruption. . 

Sir AT. N, Sircar agreed that it was »n;rcahtjr to fraud public to jjy 
i reraium were equal in all companies while behind that dccUratiou agents of various 
comnanies paid different rates of rebates out of thoir stSua 

Mr. Bhuiabhai iksai saitl that if they allowed fioeJom to agents to 
they would be* placing those who wished to got *.7*®*®^*. 

right thinking person should be opposed to unscrupulous inequity and it as the r 
duty to prevent such an evasion of law. Tho amendmont.was negatived* 

Tho Uoiifio rejected Z.V, ZiauddiiCs amendment to omit Iho P^l^® JSS! 

tiause prohibiling the acceptance of rebate by any pe«®D fw Vf riiSfyor ol 
insurance. Dr. Ziauddin in support of Ins amendmjjnl 

rebate was also punishable under that suction then it would bo ImposaiWe to get 


’*'*'\^!ause 36 with some verbal amendments was which 

»ri i 4 .. ..I*. • t..fniuhnti«n» rtf th« i?ivor 01 rebate wiin a noe wniv-n 


•rrc^;ori.uTp™i ?Sm«n7of tho KiVor of lobale with a lino wbtoh 
may oxC to Bs. 160W of L receiver with a 6“ 

Tho House passea on to eUuso 37 which 

olhet coniiUions for lioeosing an insnranco agoot. Mr. A. Jv. CboHupadAsy* movan 
an amendmeot to omit (bo onliro clause. .... . . 1 . . it,. ......tiaM, wu 

Sir iV. iV. Sirear asked for the President's jruliuK *5*^' “TfhlTht^ 
admissible, seeing that tho House liarl alrewly passed clause 3J in which the pbraao 

bad been used namely “licensed under danse 37. aImiim 17 He 

The PraukHt ruled that it was open to the He^ adtomnirf ^ 

therefore ruled that the amendment was not barred. The House then adiournea uii 

(he 27tb. 

Ratification of I.NTEBNATio.vAt 8 ucab Agresment 

27a». SEPTEMBER :—5t> SultaH if Ai/ied moved a resolution 
the Oove^-rjIneral-in-Coancil that the iatematioiial lereomeat 
latiott of production and marketing of sugar signed in London on nay n, iw, m 

"*lk 8eoU moved an amendment rwwnmei^^ tbrt the y eementU 

not nttted and expressing strong disapproval of tho ai^w of theCentoi wwn 
meat la agreeing to prohibit oiport of aagat aw Barma lot ta# ant 

five yoBrswitkont the knowledge and consent of the indnitry. 
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meat represented the views of sugsr Industries on the London convention. He 
btroogly criticised the Government for not con.suiuat» iho iuiuofry aii-i- Cji tht: 

agreement and described the difficulty of selling sngar beyond land borders of India. 

Mr. Avinashilingam Chetty strongly opposing ratification declared that unless the 
eiport market was devolved for Indian sugar tbo price of both sugar and sugarcane 
was bound to decrease. He pointed out that thirteen per cent of last year’s produc- 
tion was still nnoonsumed and would remain in stock adding to the q^uantity of sur- 
plus that would be left this year. He asked whether the effect of this accumulation 
would* be to deorease or increase prices. 

Mr. Varma pointed out the va.st scope and possibility of the development 
of the Indian sugar industry and for achieving this objective, he said, India must 
have a fair share in the world market. 

Sir Leilie JIudson leader of the European Group, would not go so far as Mr. Ram- 
Hay Soott in ooodemaing the sugar agreement and was not in favour of the amend- 
ment moved by him. (Ironical cheers from Congress benches). The Kuiopean group 
did not agree that the sugar industry had been badly treated by the Government, 
having regard to the history of protection. Sir Leslie Hudson proceeded that bis 
party considered that it was doubtful whether India was in a position to export 
sugar. He personally preferred the door being kept open for reconsideration during 
the five years oovered t>y the agreement. 

Mr. B, Dow^ Commerce Secretary, pointed out that the retail price had nothing 
to do with the ability of the country to export under present conditio us. Mr. Dow 
emphasised that the danger was if India dropped out other countries would also 
drop out and it was almost certain that other important sugar countries would not 
be prepared to ratify in which case unrestricted world competition would result and 
at ina end of five vears it would not be the slightest uso iu India gutting into the 
world market at all. “We are trying to get into a position where in five years* time 
there will be a market which India will be able to enter with some real prospect of 
profit to ourselves. Apart from this agreement there is no hope of any improve- 
ment.’* 

Mr. Oadgil pointed out that the sugar-producing provinces had now Congress 
Govemments wnioh were likely to reduce the irrigation dues and which in its turn 
would bring down the cost of prodnotion. 

Sir ffn/tan Ahtneti, winding up the debate, emphasised that the question was not 
whether India oould increase production with a view to have an exportable surplus, 
but whether India’s sugar would face successfully world competition iu a free mar- 
ket. If not. it was no uso iuoreasiug the productiou. The only hope of India ever get- 
ting into the free market was by joining the convention. If the House did not ratify 
the convention the whole sugar market might bo thrown into chaos and too only 
hope of India entering the free market of the world would have gone for ever. 

The Honse dividea and Mr. Ramsay 6oott*s amendment for not ratifying the con- 
vention was carried by 66 votes to 52 amidst opposition cheers. The House adjourned. 


Thx Insukance Bill Debate (Gontd.) 

Clanse 37 laying down conditions for licensing insurance 

aganta noonpied the whole morning sitting and only tbe. first of five sub-clauses had 
haan disnosed when the Konae rose for lunch. The amendment moved on Friday 
laat by Mr. A. N, ChaUegfadhyaya for the omission of the whole ciauso was further 
debated and eventually rejected. 

In the ooorse of the debate on the amendment Sir N. N. Sircar replying to Mr. 
Bitioria's observations pointed out that the clause did not require au agent to take 
oiEt novaes lor each company he served even as a lawyer was not required to take 
oat lioanaes lor each client he defended. 

The Heose then agreed to Mr. ff’ftak Saifs amendment reducing license fees 
Iran Bs. 3 provided in the original olaose to Be. 1. 

Cfic H. F. Mody moved n amendment designed to make clear that firms could 
be Hoeued aa at present to act as agents foi^ non-life companies. He explained that 
the eJanae aa it atood only permitted individuals to take out license and this 
m%ht distaih the ariittng praotioe of firms working as insurance agents. 

Sir JE N, Sismr pointed out that each member of the firm concerned oould take 
out ffooMa mat ooBtiima to waft for iasnrasoe oompanies whioh the firm originally 
r op r eoi at odi tha olaww tharafm impoaed no hardship. 

^ A Jfodip witfadamr hia 
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Ur. X C, ChuudiBit mored one of a chain of ameadmants iutauded to make 
iicaosing automatic and apaciScatly mentioned disqualiticationa which automatloally 
(. repented the issue of license. 

After lunch (he House bv 84 votes to 11 rejected Dr. SatterjBa's amendment to 
propide that license should he reuewed every three years instead of every year. 
Cfause 37 was hoaiiy adopted ij the folrowing foim : 

The Superintendent of Insurance shall in the prescribed manner and on 
payment of the prescrit>€d fee of oue rupee issue to any individual making an 
application under this Section aud not suffering any of the disqualitioations herein- 
alter meutioued a licence to a^;t as an insurauco ugout fur the purpose of soliulting 
or procuiing insurance business. 

(J) Licence issued under this section sliul! entitle tin older to act as an 
iusaraoce agent fur auy legisteivd iusurer. 

(3) L'cense issued* under this section shall expire on the itlst dav of Bfaroh 
each year, but if the applicant does not sulhu auy such disqualilicutiuu be renewed 
from year to year ou piyment uf a fee of oue rtipee. 

(1) The (iisqualiiicutioDS above referied to shaU he th« following : 

(A) Tliat the person is a tniiior. 

<B) He is found to be of tiiisauud miud hy a court of compotont jurisdiction. 

(C) lie has been fouud guilty of ctirniua) roisappropiiatiou or criminal breach 
ut trust or cheating by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(D; la the com so of any judicial iii ococding relating to any policy of insurance 
or winding up of insurance company or in the eouiso of inve.stigatioD into the 
affairs of an insurer if .shall ap|iear that ho has beou* found guilty of or has knowingly 
participated in or connived at a'ly fraud, dishonesty or misappropriation against an 
insurer or assured and (5) if it bo found that an insuraucu ageut suflers from any 
of the foregoing disqualitioations wittioiu prejudice to any ottier penatry whereto he 
may be liable, the buperintendeut of Insuiauoo shall, arrl ‘if tiie agent ^ is knowingly 
contravened any provision of this .\ct may, cancel the license issued to the Agent 
under this section. 

Clause 38 was allowed to staud ovei till the next day ponding effui ts to evolve an 
agreed formula regarding au additiomil provision for' the cunstitufiou ot provident 
fund for employees of insuiauco comuanies. TIjo House agicci to the addition of 
the following as clause 38- A ; 

3S-A. Notwithstanding anything to the t.ouirarv in (he contract between an insurer 
an I an insurance aMnt licensed uu Jor seetjon M of the A'lt forf**iiing or stopping 
payment of renewal commission, no insuier cairyitig uii th • business of life insurancu 
in British India shall refuse payments of commissi >n on renew.d premia duo to au 
insurance agent under tho agreement between them by r••asou only of tho termiua- 
iion of his agreemeoC except fur fraud, provided such a;;ent has served tho insurer 
continually and exclusively for at loasf ten years and provided further that after 
his ceasing to act he does* not directly or indire tly solu M or pi<>cure insurance 
business for any other insurer. 

CTIauiiOS 39 to 42 h.iviug been already dispo.;«* J of last wt-i-k tho House passed cm 
to 43 and agreed to the addition of tw<> new Mth'(..i,iii.ses thereto. One provided the 
supply to the jrolicy-holder on application copies of quest io:is and answers contained 
in bis itroposai and met.]. cal report, while the either ran a.s follows ; No insurer 
shall after the commencemcat of this .let bc^lo or after three years thereof con- 
tinue to carry on any business of insurance upuo dividing principle that the benefit 
sqp'ired by the policy is not fixed but de|Mmd> cithfi wholly or partly on tho 
results of di.->triDution among policies matijriog f u pnyra'‘nt within certain time* 
iimits of certain sums : provided that in the * ase of an insurer who continues to 
carry on insurance business on dividing principia after the commoncomenl of this 
Act he shall withhold from distribution a sum not )c.s.s than forty p(*r ccut of the 
premia reoeiv^ during that year in thife y. iis so as to make up the amount 
required for investment under si?ction 2t> of this Act. 

Clansee 4i to 50 were disposed of without amcudmoi.t and the Jl'>u>,c adjourned. 

29tb. SEPTEMBER The President ruled to- day out of order /Vo/basor Rangatt 
'amendment seeking to empower „ local Governments that direct provision should bo 
made by Insnra..ce Companies for provident fund for their employees. 

The' quesdoD 'whether the amendment fell within the scope of the Bill was 
argued for nearly one hour before the President gave his ruling. 
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Mr. P, B. JameB ratoed the point of order and stated that the amendment nrould 
istood the scope of the Bill. He referred to previoas rulings, holding that such 
amendinents were out of order. 

Mr. Satyatmnrti contended that the amendment was in order and pointoii o'lt 
that the scope of the Bill was to regulate the business of insurance aud this intlitdtu 
regnlatinff it aa far as the employees were concerned. He referred t^ the dobafe ou 
the Tariff Bill in 1934 when Mr. N. M. Josh! moved an amendment which inieuded to 
protect Labour in the industries concerned. 

Mr, M, 8, Aruy argued that the Bill was not merely intended to rocsolidate but 
improve the insurance bosiness. Farther the Bill contained many new }>rovisioii ^ 
which were not found in the old Acts such as the licensing of agents. The busin .*s^ 
of insurance could not be done with ont of any considoration|for employ wlio wei>.' 
aa mnob a part of it as the employees. 

Mr. Bhulahhoi !)eaai stated that modern legislation in otlior .:. 0 UM!ric*i ir-r^rnist* i. 
for iostanco, that housing accommodation for labour u';is a pair of tbo cood.ti i; . 
making for sound working of certain industries. The (lovernmoMt of lu iu ais 
acted on the principle that provision of certain ameiiities to offmals wa- part o! 
the need to ensnre sound and efficient administration. Jho question tlieiefure 
whether the amendment before the House did or did not relate to iiisurau . ■ 
bnsiness or rather was it unrelated to it. 

The Preiideni giving his ruling stated that the existing law lelariug io invuiae - 
did not contain any provisions for instituting provident fund for tlii- bei.eht o! 
employees of insurance companies. Ho did not say that provident fund did net 
have any relation to the business of iusurauce but the relation a remote oin 
and it ooold not by any moans be said that amendments like this eatnc within (hi 
scope of the Bill. 

Mr. James moved the next amoodmont to clause 53 with a virw to lef^tiict the 
Central GovernmenTs power imposing reciprocal disabilities on non-lndiau companie:^ 
to the special requirements of tno keeping of deposits or assets only. He said that 
the clause as now drafted would lead to unnecessary harra.Sbmorit of foreign 

couBpanies. 

Sir Cowaajea Jehangir pointed out that if (he powers of the Central Goveinrot’nt 
were thns restricted the Government would not be able to retaliate agaiust a foriigu 
country in which an Indian insurer for example was prevented from employing Jn lian 

clerks and officials. 

Sir N, N, Sircar said that it was wise to have full poweis of rotaliatioii as it 
could not be foreseen at presen* in how many other dire«dions the Centrul Guvein- 
ment might be called to aut apart from the ri’iiniremenU of keeping deposits and 
assets, fie therefore opposed the amendment. 

The House agreed to postpone till the next day further eonsideratiru of the amend* 
meat as Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that an agreement might bo reached after in* 
formal oonsultations among members. 

The House quickly disposed of sections up to 87, but agreed to postponement fill 
the next day for consideration of clause 80 dehuiog mutual ia.surtnuo company and 
co-onerativo insurance sooiety. 

Mr. Laiehand Navalrai's amendment to extend to mutual insurance societies 
the provisions relating to ;mutual iosurauco companies and co-operative insurance 
societies was rejected. 

Sir N, N, S^trear pointed out that if mutual Insurance sccicties were, as the movto 
stated, functioning without being rei^istered either under the Companies Act or Co- 
operative Societies Act, they were liable to a fine of Rs. 1,000 each. If. however, 
they were registered then the provisiou would apply to them. 

Mm Mohanlal Saxana'a amendment urging tbo addition of a sub-clause 2 to clause 
87 with (he object of giving power to mutual insurance companies and co-operative 
insuranoe societies to issue debentures or raise loans up to Rs. 35,000 was negatived 
by 49 votes to 41. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Inoo-Butish Trade Talks— A oj. Mono.v 

SOlb. SEPTEMBER After questions in the Assembly to-day (he President in- 
formed the Honse of the receipt of an adjoarnment motion from Mr. 8. 6'afyo- 
Mmrfi regarding the refusal of the Government to give an undertaking that they will 
abide by the verdiot of or even consult the Assemhiy before coming to jny decisions 
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M ^ lato-Brittoh trade negetialioiia which are at preseat being carried oa la 

Sir Alllaw Ahm§d arga^ that the motion was not urgent as the aubjeot auittar 
haa been befttre the House in the form of a question ana answer ifor the last one 
year and mre was even a resolution. Whether it was reached or not was not his 
concern. He tnaintained that the matter was not urgent. 

Mr. Saipamurtt urged that the matter became urgent when the Commeroe Mem- 
ber stated yestard^ that the Qovernmont had not made up their mind as to wheth- 
er to consult the House or abstain from doing so. Recently there had been alarm- 
ing rumpurs of break-down of the Indo-Bfitish trade negotiation.s and iu flew of 
tbe closing of the session and the inconclusire nature of the negotiations which were 
piotractedly drawing on and in yiew also of the fact that the Assembly might not 
meet till the end of January next the matter was most urgent. 

The President, Sir Abdur Rahim rulei the motion out of o:iler as the question 
had been before tht» House iu some form or other since ISeptomber last year sod all 
ttiat happeniKl yo.ster(iay was a reiteration by the Commerce Member that the OoT- 
«i ament had not cornu to any conclusion whutlier to consult or not to conauU the 
Assembly and, furthermoro, constitutionally they were not necessarily bound to 
consult the House. 


Tu£ Iksukance Bill Debate (Contd.) 

Clause 8G relating to the definition of Mutual Insuranco Company and Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Company or Society which stood over from yesterday was piBSM to 
day with tho proviso moved by Mr. Thirumal Rao that Co-operative Life insuranco 
Societies in existence at the commencement of this Act should be allowed a period 
of one year to comply with the provisions of tho Act. 

The House agreed to tho addition among miscollaoeous provisions of a new 
Clause 97-A laying down that save and e.\cept where it was instituted by the aupor- 
intendent of insurance no proceedings under this Act against an insurer or any 
director, manager or other officer of the insurer should bo instituted by any peraou 
uulosa he had obtained the previous sanction of the Advocate-General of tbe pro- 
vince where tbe principal placo of business in British India of such iosuror was 
situated. 

The House transacted business after lunch quickly and dispo.sed of up toclauio lOi* 

On the motion of Mr. Anantaayanam tho following new clause lOOA, was added : 
I^Notwlthstanding anything to the contrary contained in this Act, an insurer oarry- 
ing the business of life insurance shall be at liberty to declare an interim bonus 
4ir bonuses to the policy-holders whose policies mature for payment by reason of 
death or otherwise during the inter-valuation period on the iccommendatiou of the 
investigating actuary made at the last preceding valuation.’ 

The House pa.ssed another amendment of Mr. Anantasayanam to clause 101 
providing that rule or rules made by the Governor* General in Council sanll hats 
force of law unless the same are previously laid on the tabic of both Houses of 
the Indian Legislature for a period of a month for modification in such a manner 
as it may think fit. 


Mr. Satyamurti^ supported by Mr. Zafarali, said that the Oovernment had ample 
time between now and the Delhi sesjiion, when the Bill would come bwk from 
the Council of State, to frame these rules and place them before tbe ^laiature. 

Mr. Susil Sen moved that the addition of the nee clause be inserted y ter oleose 
102, namely, that the Central Government may by notificaUon m the official gaserte 
exeflpt any insurer, constituted, incorporated or domiciled in an Iqdiau State, from 
Mie proviauina of section 6 relating to deposits, or from the provisions of sub-SMtioa 
\1) of section 25 relating to the keeping of assets in British India abMlutely 
’ anbieot to snch conditions or moailioations as may be 8(^ified in the notificatl^ 
e said that this nrovision was essential to protect British and Indian eompaniea 

una^'tbat the Oowoment ehoald •‘JJj* 

were not started in Indian Btates with a view to evading insurance iaw in Britiah 


India. 


all M iir. hifiog agreed fhet cUnee 10» driegetod too wito po were to 

■ Ooveramrate, the House i^epted Mr. f. a. Mastras r 


jnent'dJeti^Vhe tellowl^*’^ '^the'^euperintendenl- of iMureoce may delMe 
•11 or* toy of ^lowera Sad functions under part three to the officer appoint!^ by 
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the Central OoTernmeQt to exercise in a proyinoe powers and lanctions of the 
Saperinteadent of Insurance in relation to profident societies.'* 

At the suggestion of Ur. S. C. Sea and Mr. B. Dae respecdyelv the House 
agreed to the insertion of the following new clauses : **Nothiag in t&is Act shall 
afreet the liability to an insurer being a company to comply wiHi the provistona of 
the Indian Companies Act. 1913, in matters not otherwiso specifically proxided bv 
this Act. ‘ ^ r . 

^^Nothing in this Act shall apply to any trade union registered under the Indiaa 
Trade Unions Act, 1926 *. 

*^Each insurer registered under this Act shall deposit and keep deposited with 
the Superintendent of Insurance copies of all forms of policy contracts issued by 
him in India. ’ 

Mr. Satyamurthi withdrew his amendment seeking to lay down that all central 
and provincial governments, public bodies, etc, shoald insure with the Indian 
insurer on Sir N. N. Sircar informing him that the Central Ooveriiment did not 
insure its property and local Oovernmeuts were always at liberty to insure where- 
ever they likod. 

Mr. Satyamurti next moved that all protected and subsidised industriee should 
place every class of insurance business other than life under the Indian insurer. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposed it on the ground that the Bill was not even remotely 
connected with the protection of Industrie.^. 

The President promised to give a ruliog on the next day and the House 
)adjoarned. 


lat. OCTOBER : — The Presideut rutc-l out to-day Afr. S, Satyamurthi * 9 new 
clause to provide that no firm or company, foreign or Indian, shall be eligible for 
the benefit of any bounty, grant or subsidy payable out of the Central or provinciid 
revenues or of protection in any shape or form unless such firm or company agrees 
to place every class of insurance business other than life with Indian insurance com- 
panies resgistered under the Act. 

The President pointed out that the existing insurance law contained no proviskxo 
akin to this and the Bill had nothing to do with the question of what class of insur- 
ance business was placed with a partiouhir class of insurers. A provision tike this 
did not come within the scope of the Bill. 

The President ruled out of order Professor N. 0. Ranga*s new clause to provide 
that employees of the Government, municipalities. Local Boards and public utility 
companies," should place their insurance only in provident fund societies and mutual 
or co-operative insurance companies. 


Prof Banga moved an amendment that nothing in the Act sbonlJ prevent any 
provincial Government undertaking insuraoce business on permission and subject to 
such conditions as might be prescribed by the Oovernor-Geueral-in-Oouncil. He 
urged that provincial governments should undertake on the contributory basis 
various kinds of insurance so that the State might gain (he necessary experience and 
create a sufficiently large clienUle so that in course of cimo the idea of iusurance 
might spread throiighout the country paving the way for complete uatioualisatiou of 
iusurance. Tiiis was essential because instead of huge profits insurance business 
was accumulating in the bands of a few individuals. They might accrue Mo the 


otaie. 

Dr. Ziauddin Jicartily supported the amendment and said the State was the 
proper authority which ought to bear losses of individuals by under-taking insuraoce. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that he wotild have no objection if provincial governments 
conducted insurance business as provided io the India Act of 19J5, out that tor 
Oovernor-General-in-Cojncil to prescribe the method of business to he conducted by 
provinpes was unthinkable. 

^\t Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. Aney opposed while Mr. Santanam supported the 
amendment which was eventually negatived. 


On Mr. Satyamurti* 8 motion the Hou-se passed the following proviso to enb- 
clause one of clause three : 'Provided that nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
insurance business carried on by the Government 0 ! Oovemora’ proviaoa.s.’\ 

The House aJso accepted on Dr. DeahmuWs motion a new danse after daosa one 
hundred to the effect that in cases where a definite number of premiums is payable 
the policy of life insurance on which all premiums have beau paid for three 
consecutive years shall acquire a guaranteed surrender value tad notwithstaodfog any 
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coQtract to the contrary shall not lapse bv reason of noo-paymMt of farther pre- 
miams, bat shall, notwithstanding such noQ>pavment, be kept aiife to the extent of 
its paid-up value. 

An esplanation defines paid up value and mentions the exceptions to which the 
elanse shall not apply. 

Tlie House then passed rapidly through alt the remiiniog amendments end oon* 
eluded cousideration of the Bill clause by elau.so aud then adjourned. 

SErraiTiEs Act Amend Biu. 

2nd. OCTOBER .Sir James Grigg, Finance Member, moved fto-day that the 
Hill for amending the Indian Securities Act be taken intu consideration, w Jamdh 
Axpisined that since the inception of the Reserve Biink there had not been full time 
work for the Controller of Carreiicy and hence tlit« dtH;ision to transfer the Wnole 
of his work to the Reserve Bank. In fact, since the Reserve Bank had started func- 
tioning the Controller of Currency had been engai’.ed in the process of transferring 
his duties to the Reserve Bank. 

Mr. K. Santanam pointed out that if the post of the Controller of Ourrenoy had 
been abolished a year ago the Indian Exchequer would have saved a lot of money. 
The Government "had unnecessarily delayed the matter. 

Mr. Sriprakasa wanted the Reserve Bank to continue to keep money on the 
same terms as the Controller of Currency who gave interest without extra charge in 
the shape of commission. 

Mr. B. Daa wanted to know whether the Annual Report pnblished by the 
Controller of Currency, which gave valuable information regarding Oovernment'e 
financial operations, would continue to be published and also whether the Finanoe 
Member and the Government would continue to have an adequate control over the 
Reserve Bank s activities. 

Mr. N. O. Ranga associated himself with the dumand of Mr. B. Dat that the 
annual report should continue to be published. He was not in favour of tranifer- 
ring so much puwer to the Reserve Bank, over which the Government did not have 
complete control. 

Mr. Avinaahilingam Chetti wanted to know when the amendment to the rules 
would be carried oat. He hoped it would be done soon as otberwiae the public 
would be put to great trouble. 

Sir James Origg gave an assurance that the Government of India would have 
control over the Rc«serve Rank's functions in the matter of currency and credit and 
proposed to regulate them by au informal agreement with the Bank. He hoped that 
would reassure the membt'rs w'ho th iiiglit this Bill meant the lessening oi control 
of the Central Ooveniment. The Bill merely transferred certain routine funotiona 
regarding certain a.spects of management of the public debt to the Bank. The 
Reserve Bank would issue an annual report on matters of interest in connectiou 
with currency and credit during th>« year. They had in fact already started doing sA. 

The Uuu&e accepted ^>ir .famc:> Origg s motion aud pas.sed the Bill. 

Thk Insuhanvk Biu. 1)ku.\tk (Co.vtik) 

lh)fore the House took up tht? third r'»ading of th s Insurance Bill, Mr. Bhulabhai 
Dsstii, Leader of the Congress I*arty in flio .Assembly, a.sked for permissioo from 
the Chair to rectify what lio described as ;»n in.i Jvt*rtru'.^nt fimis.sioD Yesterday during 
the discussion on ihe amendments to move out* rclatin.^ to Hchedulos for providing 
IQ the case of an insurer having his principal pi.ico of business outside British 
India, the expenses of mariagerneut of l ontl bu^inens need not bo split up into 
.several sub-hcad.s if thev ar»! not so split uf> in his own iiountry. 

The President ruled that it wA.s too late for any araeudmonl of this kind to be 
moved then. , ^ 

“Sir N. N. Sircar then movi'i without a speech that tho Bui bo passed. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir pointed out that impression conveyed by the TiSw 
Member that Indian general iusuraii 'e »*ompanit*s were prosperous was incorrect and 
said that they wore not doing well a? all and as things stood there was little proa- 
p«ct of any great movement in then position. Ho referred to tho oonaidarable 
uneasiness existing among important itisuranco circles at the Mceptaoqe of the 
definition of chief agents, which nullified tin* effect of the provision limitiog com- 
missioD of insurauce agents. If this definition stood it was certain that the Bill 
would be am ended very .soou. He paid a tribute to the I^ttdar of tho Bouse 

15 
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who had displayed great patience, great tense of justice and on the whole dremainH 
a ^atoat Indian*' and steered the Bill through when he was not in his health. 

Sir Leslie Hudson said the Bill in broad outline was a sound measure. It would 
certainly ser?e its main purpose, namely, of cleaning up the unsound and cthu 
dangerous position to which Indian insurance had reduced itself. It should also 
go far to ensure that, .in future, insurance in 1 ndia would develop on sound Sines, 
out while the ge.iera1 structure was good it contained defects. It was inevitahln 
where an attempt was made to reconcile two conflicting systems of legislation, namelv. 
the Canadian and the English. He referred to many ameniments which were at 
variance with sound iosttraace practice and of which further consideration was 
essdhtial. He paid a tribute to the Law Member, about whom some hard things 
had been said (a voice : none in this House; but who had himself some haid 
words to say not only about mismanaging a.iieots but uboiit c ritics in aimj.^t 
every quarter of the House. “But let me say at ou-.c rhut v.c <,| tliis group recog- 
nise that even where he gave us h»s haidcst kncr lc.. he iji l in what he sinrerc!> 
■lieiieved to be in the best interests of In iia un i Inll.m i/i^uraocc and wc accept 
them in the same spirit, fur wc luvt^ uu lijtt t , ex,.- i tiur -io v.-* expect special 

treatiheut or favours at the hands of the ^.ioveiumcnt. .^inee uc do not spare the 
view of some members opposite that the Ooveinmont oi In.Jiu s.-uhs only to defemi 
European interests at the ezneose of fndiaii i:it«‘i‘o-.t >. All we did e.Kiiect to receive 
from the Law Member was fair hearing and oquiral lc and 1 say uiihcst- 

tatingly we received both (cheers) aad that not otily front liim, hut from othfi 
members of the House.” He also paid a tribute tu Mr. Su.shii .Sen. 

Mr. Sa/j/amurti referred to the difficulties under which the IJoii.se worked, parti- 
cularly the absence of any procedure whereby copie.s ci the Lii! wiih all the amend- 
meots incorporated, could be made available' w mombci>> so tiiat tiiey might have a 
whole conspectus of the measure. He suggested imptovitnent of procedure tu 
secure this end. lie passed on to pay unstinted tribute uf admiration to the great 
ability and industry of the Law Member, i'ho i^aw Miuuber had employed the 
dictum that ability was character, for he could not du anything wrong consciously 
“Nore than that I. wa.s pleased, here on the floor of tin; House, when he spoke a-» 
any Congressman would have spoken on protection of Indian rights against r^on- 
Jnaian rights. 1 trust it was not a lapse on his part, but I believe profoundly it 
was a genuine expressk/n of feeling in his mind that us iie sees day after day the 
inner workings of the Uevernment of India, his heart is becoming chaugerl and he 
realises that if the best iiUerests of the country arc to be served, they should be 
served by Indians first and Indians last.” He paid a tribute to Air. Susiiil Seu and 
said if he could givo a chit regarding the future Superintendeut of Insurance, he 
would give it to Mr. Sen. He also spoke appreciatively of some members of the 
Congress Party, particularly “the three Mukhoteers”, Mcssr.s. Auantasuyanam Iyengar. 
K. Sanatanam and Sami Venkatachellam Chetti. He referred to the Congress Party's 
acceptance of Clause 20, in which they put the mo«>t objeciiuuublo part of the 
Governoieut of India Act, namely, that Britishers should be treated as Indians. It 
was a bitter pill to his Party to .swallow, but they .swallowed it hcwausu the l.iaw 
Member had stated more than once that under the Uoverriment. of India Act, it 
any doabt arose regarding attempt to define Indian, nou-lndiau or United Kingdom 
insurers, it would be reserved for His Majesty's a.s.sent. The Party thought that 
the good features of the Bill were such that they ought to eat the hitter pill, but 
he^reminded the European Group that Section 113 ot the Hovernment of India Act 
was not going to be permanently on the Statute Hook if the Congress Party had 
their way and he would a.sk the European Group to take advantage of the friendl) 
section of 118 and not rely on the broken reed of section 113. 

Continuing Mr. Satyaraurti said he had nothing to say with regard to managing 
agenli beyond this that if after the abolition of managing agents, insurance bus’ioe.ss 
flourished in India, nobody would be happier than him.self. 'i'he success or otherwise 
of this legislation would however depend to a largo ox tent on the Superiotondont of 
Insurance and he therefore hoped the best roan would be avpoiuteJ without regainl 
to racial and communal considerations. 

Sir H. P. Afodysaid that this Bill had been wonderful from many points ef view. 
Young or old, Indian or foreign, weak or .strong companies alike had reasons to corn* 
plain in the nauner they had been dealt with, ile did not know whether such damage 
was intended to be done to managing agents as had been done. He heard an insurance 
coananj was named the Genuine Insurance Company, whose Managing Agents were 



Mr. M, S. Ancy thoa^'hi tiul tht* moasiint mi^ht nodi raJioai inuiliticatious bui 
Icserve to be {jiven a fail trial. Ilarj thing's haJ un.lo ibleJly boon saiU iu tb«? 

..oiirse of the |i.iitiv,u'.»iiy about “t:!.* uulioly itliiain;*/' bolwooii the t;oUi;rehS 

and tho Uovoiumont oi. iA\:i^ious but tii.'v had been for{;otteu now. Xhoy only iudi- 
.atod how stroni^dy i!i.) members: teh. lie himself was not afraid of joining hands 
with Ibo Uoverumont if ho thought it righi, but the sight of tho Cungross and tho 
(fovernment votiu;; together wa* startling oiiough, ffe paid a tribute to the 1 j4w 
M ember in whom '.iu- ' ft-li si ha* a ir;t» Indian sitniig on t.he 0<)verjtm''ni 

•riiohes. Ho .iIm p.d Messrs. Aiiun- 

i.^ayanam K. S : annm. Tho Law Member last year 

■■ xpressud some (loiiM wio-th-s yli.'M 'r seiilly org.iuisiui to represent 

•Heir standpoint but t!'..* • t!!(».i};!i! ili, i.iw Meml*ei Isiui.'elf had shown i^P'a* 

M gard for !■>!■. im ! •’.\i most .rter. 

Mr. Bhulahhui Ik ils asgiP I'j.i* msgii* hi f"lt {b < Hil! would hav.: i 'on 
oetter if the vi Wi ..'1 m,*. is m.imiies hat preeasle.h Y it‘ thought tho lio.ise had 

eoureJ the euinmen inax.ns si.u ari'i dti i/ia he ten leiod felj* itati(Mi.s to tho i/*‘adut 
' J the Jlouse, II o | ;i tiibi.*-- !•; Mr •'Vn .ml t-» the Se-.retary of the As.sembly 
.i;id the stall wh*.* .m'tr ‘.tiiknig I'V ♦•fii/i.Tt e. -llaiifuj td*LMXX)odd swnond- 

menls. As regards th* ehcii; • •u t)je . tujihining with the Ciovurn- 

ment. Mr. l>esai said that in v. U'- mu jifiarl < rnaktn; "unbinatioii with auyouo if 
m* agreed witli iiim. II" rust .'.sei n.s t»f sappointmeMt that he Wi 4 s uuablo to 
l outribute as mueh a • he i 'juid ha'‘e dom; if the House l;ad Ivon a sovoiwn logisla- 
»urc JJo di' lniod hv wii.^ a pro* Indian hist ani hast and it ho spoke bilttuly of 

Suotion H3 of the ( iev; rum* tu <•( India Av.1 *1 was beeaiiM* it pioveuled him from 

being pro-Judiau t * tji ' fiiiie.-l oxloin. He di l not inako any apology lor it. Who 
lid hot di.scnmtija: b< f.wr. intero'.t. he asked ; >Vho w >ald nut fwd hitter if 

Tis right to legisluii i hi^ own .onutiy slmu'i b*^ res’rieiod lu th«‘ manner that 
Section iHi sought i * d H" (juiiu appi otiutod the Kuropeaii tIroup'K partiality for 
die principle of maxinKim puithcit and i ...ttiiction , but that was a principle 
viiich ( ouid be a" led upon if litiia uram had ail the expenemv uid rosourcos 
hat British busiue.'-s had built u| . India, doiniiia ‘ ami irnpovorishuA, could not 
atuopt it. Ho hat learnt tliat in all logmlative rnea*uros of this kind and in nttiei 
things too, life was a niattd "i comnromise. In that .’'t it it they bud worked on tho 
Rill and in that sjuiit he vommendca it to the iXoiso. 

Sir *V. A'. Airror acknowledged the kind woids sail about tiim iiiii said tlio most 
piommenl feiiiuie of th*: nuieiceii dsiys’ debate wa:, i!i.; agreumimt regarding section 
I1.T of tho (iovi riiinent ui India Act. iic had expiameJ hss difKculties to the Uouso 
and appealed to thnui tu postpone the struggle over that suction for other occasions 
as be aid not want to wie.k the Hill which was so necessary for plaoing Indian 
business on a sound fooling and getting control over tuisinevs of fereign insurers. 
Many members had a hard struggle to give up the jioini. of viow on which they held 
strong vicw.s, and while ho was glad iii.^ appeal liad .'.ucoceded he recognised the 
sacrifice which lud been made tor .saving the situation. The l.aw Member referred 
to the fear expif.shud hy the Kiiropeau tiroup that tho necessity of showing (he life 
fond of Indian buhini;.>.s would lead to British comnauies being compelled to use only 
the Indian fund loi bonus to <lndian (K>liey*hoid>.rs. That approhension was 
unfounded and if in future an attempt was made to amend the Act so as to place 
such a rostrictioD the Goverumunt would have no hesitation in opi/osing it. There 
was nothing to proveot foivign companies troating all policy-holders aiiko and doclar- 
ing such bonus as was justifictl by their total life fund and not only the life fund 
in India. Such bonus would not amount to dumping as it had been interpreted. 
Proceeding to deal with contlictiog interests, namely, well-established Indian Com* 
puies, young companies, United Kingdom and uon-United Kingdom Companies, 
Sir M. », Sircar explained that each bad gained some advantages and lost some 
demands. The well-established companies gained in the shape of control bj registra* 
tion, licensiiig and powers of investigation given to the Superintendent, protectioD 
hj prevention of entry of new foreign companies for twenty years, and powers of 
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retoliatioQ against foreiga coaatriea. Yoang companies gained by the reduction of 
initial deposits from one lakh to fifty thousand and nine years for subsequent 
instalments of deposit, exemption of the existing companies, provision regarding the 
working capital and allowance of extra ten per cent in the matter of maximum com- 
mission. As regards the policy-holders the benefits conferred on them included insis- 
tence on working capital to prevent policy-holders* money being utilised for expense, 
demsits and life funds made absolute security for policy-holders, fifty-five per cent 
liabilities to policy-holders to be invested in gilt-edged and trust securities, high 
remnneration to managing agents barrad, prevention of frivolous objections by 
insuiwooe companies after two years and ooo-torfeiture of policies after two years 
M<^on-forfeiture of policies after premiums bad been paid for three years. 

The House agreed to the third reading amidst cheers and adjourned till the 5tb. 

Mines Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

5th. OCTOBER :—8ir|7hoinas Stewart^ Commerce Secretary, moved to-day that the 
Mines Act Bill, as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 
He explained the principal changes made by the committee and assured the 
House that the rules proposed to be made were matters of technical detail and did 
not ooostitute any invasion on the legislative powers of the House. He suggested 
that the Bill should be expeditiojsly passed as the regulations were meant to save 
human life and that any avoidable delay in passing them was undesirable from the 
point of view of safety. He repeated the assurance that, as far as possiblo» the 
committee which wouid set up to administer the resdue stations would consist of 
one member of the mines inspectorate, two members representing the colliery owners, 
two representing the managers and two representing labour interests. As regards 
the cost of the administrative machinery, the initial expenses for the building and 
apparatus wouid be Rs. 95,000 and a recurring expenditure of Rs. 35,000. The first 
year*s expenditure would be Rs. 1,35,000. The cess of two pies per ton proposed to 
be levied, therefore, was most reasonable. He also reiterated the assurance that this 
Bill did not represent the sum total of the Government's decisions on the report of 
the Coal Mining Committee. ' 

Profeesor Ranga^ supporting the motion, asked for an assurance that, in case 
the representation of mine-owners and manners increased, a proportionate increase 
would be made in the representation of miners also. He also asked that the rules 
made under the Act should be placed on the table of the Mouse for opinion to be 
expressed thereon. He waotcd the Houso to guaid against a repetition of the 
experience of the Tea Cess and Coffee Cess (lommittecs on wliicli members of foreign 
experts were appointed. 

8ir Thomas Stswart assured Mr. Ranga that the Government had in mind the 
question of choosing of representatives of Labour for the Rescue Station Committee 
in the same way as for the Mining Board. The rules made under ,the Act would be 
published in order to elicit public criticism and the views of the iuterests concerned. 

The motion was passed and the House took up the amendments. 

Mr. fC, Santanam moved an amendment to provide that ''the central rescue 
stations shall have an adequate representation of workers in the mines concerned.” 
He said that the Industries Member had already accepted the principle and assured 
the House that two Labour representatives would be appointed, but^the speaker wanted 
a specific statutory provision in this matter. 

After some discussion which was continued informally during the luncheon 
interval, Mr. Santanam withdrew his amendment and speed to the amendment 
moved by Mr. Ranga to the effect that the antborities charged with the manage- 
ment of the central rescue stations should include representatives of owners, 
manageif and miners belonging to the mines concerned. The House accepted the 
amenament. 

Another amendment moved by Dr. P. N, Banerjee to reduce the Cess from six 
pies to three was negatived. Mr. Banerjee arpd that the initial expenses should be 
incurred from Government revenues and only the recurring expenditure from the 
ces^ which in that case could be easily reduced. 

Sir Thomas Siswari explained that six pies was the upper limit which would 
not be enforced uniformly in all the areas. At present only two pies would be 
cha»ed in the Jharia and ttaneegnnj areas. 

Mr. Ramnarain Singh moved an addition to the proviso that the rules made 
nnder the Act shall not oome into force until they have been placed on the table of 
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ho'h thf* Hoiis»‘s of fh»» (Vnfra* L^pslaturo a: loast for a m(»n<h whil<» thpy ar«' in 
atiii hart* l)t>en am)r<iv»'d by rfs-»linloiis of Ito'li fU/UM-s * 

Mr. AbJul tv*Liaiyum, Mr. rihiasuddin. Mr. Thiruma! Rao. M» l*adpl. Mr Auoy 
and Mr. <jeorpo .loscph supf>ort»>(l the amondmout. 

Sir Thomas Stefcart optiosed thu amendment, (lointin;: out that the rules were 
maiidv of a techuical nature and were not likely to trench on the powers of the 
l,pcis!atures. 

The amendmenf was prt'sse l to a division and rejected by 10 %'otes to 44. 

Mr. Bhtilahhai speaking' after Sir Thomas Stowari on Mr. Iiam Naiain 

s araendnient. refened in Lord Hewart's du turn that the 0:vil Services an«l 
permanent services were jretfin;; too much power and ;:ettiim too fond of exercising: 

• hat power. They were also ;:etfin/; fon«l of anybody who suppurliHl tho exorcise of 
^hat power and ilislikcd those who wished to restrict the exerci.se of such unroB- 
rrined power. He s.iid Ihat lire House had no .iltornative but to supt'ort the 
iracn Jment. The Hill was finally pa.ssed« 


l\r\A rMVKirsiTT A« r Ami.vp. filLL 

>ii a s tliiMi moved (onsitlerafion of a I'.il! M tui'her am* c i ihe 

C.jiTja l*ni\ersiiv A' t (I'.MT) wifli a vicnv to locf jfvinv. certain aiianiolies resullinc 
horn the separation rtf Orissa. S»‘<.t!nn 11 of the ratria rniversity Act as adopted 
••V the tJoveriiment of Inlia (.Adaptation of Indian Lawst Ordi-r (1017), had (he 
.•ffei l t.f •■xteiijin^' (he jurisdiction of i'atna ITniversity t(» the whrde of Oiiss t as it 
stood on .April 1. 11)37 and consei|uently reronvin;: jiirisilir tir>n 'd Andhra Uiiivorsity 
•ver lh«‘ an as which were transferred to that provinee from the Madras PrHKideiKry. 

Mr. B. ur;;ed tin* establishment of a separate Orissa Tniveisity. 

Mr. B. Batyatnurti raised a constitutional point, namr'ly. tin* i.irisdicfion of (he 
Assembly to aroon<i the Patna ITnivetsity Act, ami for nea.ly an hour Hevoral 
lawyer membors of the Assembly, incliidtnf; Mr. Hhulahhai Perai. V’ir N. N. Hircai. 
Ml. Asaf Ali and Mr. ?*aaatanam. discu.ssr*d the point. The )f«.use (hen adjourned 

6lh. OCTOBER : -Sir (}. B. Bnjpai. Kdiication S«vretaiv. marlo a siatesieui 
»’r‘i:ardinK his moiiou for consideration of the Patna rniversity Act Ameodmoni Bill. 
.Sir ftivijaffankar sai'I that the (Jovtuiiment di«l not now noisidtu the viow they 
hatl taken in roKard to the Bill to be ri^rht and that thr'rofore they had decided to 
withdraw it. The House "ranted leave to withdraw (he IJiil. 

MiLiTAri MASoxrvuis Him, (Co'to.) 

Mr. Brtprakasa^ resurainp his speech on tho Military Manoeuvres Bill piovidiu^ 
tat liilioB for Military Mauoeuvre.s and for field firin;: aud artillery ptautico, pleaded 
'hat the legitimate rights and privileffes of landlords be {idequatcly protected. He 
Ijoptid that tin' Hill, when enaited, might impiovo the ielati«»ns hot ween thu military 
and file civil population and would angnr a haftpy riay when thu army in India, 

'nstoad of being regarded as an army for terrorising fhe people, might bo regarded 

as an army frjr the protection of the people. 

Mr. A. Ayyangar^ nn a point of urdtw. argued that further progroBK of the Bill 
was barred by the fact that the sanction of the (iovernor-Oeneral under the new 
Af;t had not been obtained. He pointed out that sanction had been obtained under 
(be old Covermneot of India Act when the Bill was introduced in the last Himta 
session, hut since then certain specifttx) parts of the now* Government of India Act 
had •:ome into opuratiou, requiring the (»ovcrnor-(ienerars sanction for any measure 
''ke the present dealing with compulsory acquisition or modification of rigbis of land. 

Mr. O. }i, fipenec, Ijugislativc Secretary, stated that no crimpulsory acquisition of 
Ian I as involved. He contended that sanction was required only when the Bill 
was introduced, and Mr. Ayyangar had admitted that such xanction bad been 

obtained No further sanction was needed now for the further stages of the Bill. 

Mr. Bkulahhai Desei argued that the Govcroor-Oeuurars sanction under the old 
Act did not cover all the stages or all the provisions of the Bill. Liu declared that 
It did not cover compulsory acquisition of land which the Bill entaileii. He Minted 
out that the Privy Council ha<J recently held that any interference with land, anoh 
as contemplated by the Bill, was certainly tantamount to a modification of the rights 
over land. 

The Pruidmni upheld the contention that thu sanction obtained at the time of 
introduction was sufficient and that no fresh siacUon was necessary. He did not 
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like to ^0 into ibo larger question, important though it was, whether the Bill was 
one which modified the rights of property in land. 

Mr. JJeaoi rose to a second point of order and argued that the Central Legisla* 
ture bad no power to enact any law modifying rights in or over land situated in 
provinces ana the Bill was therefore *ultra vire^ of the Bouse. 

Mr. O. h. Spence submitted that this point had been considered by the Chair 
and was covered by the ruling given on the previous point of order. 

Mrt hhulahhai Desai and others declarod with considerable beat that the point 
wsh not covered by the ruling. Mr. Desai explained his point of order once more 
and added that two ways were open to the <}ovcrnmeot to deal with the Bill, 
namely, spirt it into two, the first regarding the field of manoeuvres and the other 
regarding land. He bad not concluded wheu at d o’clock the House took up the 
adjournment motion. 


PhOTEST AGAIXST DUMl'ISG Ol El*KOr'lSANi» 

The adjournment motion- of Mr. Shamlal regarding the app dutmeut of Mr. S. W 
Chambers as Chiof Commissioner of Income Tax in India on a monthly .salary ol Ks. 
*i,500 to lis. d.OCO, was carried by 5D votes against 42 amid loinl cheers. 

Mr. Shumlal^ in course of his speech, said that Mr. Idiambtirs was at present gel- 
ling in England only £400 (about Ks. 5tX) monthly) and he asked what was the justi- 
fication of appointing him on such a huge salary. iJ»aotiog the tlutics of the oflicci 
ho mentioned the income tax report and emphasised that several officers were avail- 
able in India itself to perform such duties which was in no way of a technical 
character. The fact that the finances of eleven huge Indian )»rovinces were now 
administered by Indian Ministers drawing a much lower salary was in itself a good 
reason to believe that a .suitable officer was available in India itself. He made an 
emphatic protest against the exploitation of India in such a manner and the dumping 
of l^ropeans at every conceivable opportunity. 

h>ir James Origg intervened in the debate eaily. lie was constantly interrupted 
and the Chair bad to warn members several times not to interrupt him. Sir Jam^s 
Grigg said that one of the di sadvanti^es of dealing with the motion which was 
based on information obtained from iliioit sources was that the information was not 
quite accurate. Continuing, the Finance Member explained that the Govornmeuf. 
as the House was aircady aware, weio engaged on the task of overhauling the 
income tax machinery, both as regards la%v and as regards administration. Their 
objects were to make tho law fairer as between the lax-payer and tax-payci an«! 
as between the poorur. and the rich and diminish, us far us possible, the opportuuitv 
for illegal evasion which now existed. The second object was to increase the yield 
of income tax. He hojied their efions would ie.sult in a con.sideruble yield so that 
they might bo able to allot to the provinces substantiul grants as recommended ny 
the Nicmeyer Award. 

ThiO Finance Member wished to assure the House that this bad all along been 
one oX the main motives in his mind, and it was an extremeiy thankless task. It 
had' been a matter of common admi.ssion that the Indian income tax machineiy 
had not kept pace with the growth of and complexity of the -task thrown upon them 
and its structune boro obvious traces of provincial origins. The Government thought 
that their objeat could best be achieved by appointing on a temporary basis an 
fificcr with experience ef the English income tax system which was certainly the 
best in the world, ^r James said that tho Government discovered, after an 
eahaustive review of the field of fppointment in India, that they could not discover in 
India a|L officer with the requisite qualification. Jf there had been such an officer, 
he wonla have been* appointed. 

tiir Jafms Origg said that he had personal knowledge of Mr. Chamber's work 
both in England and India and he could say that no better person could bo found 
for the weri. He was satisfied that they were offeriag to pay no more than it was 
required as his takiag up the appointment in India would interrupt his career in 
fioaJand.. entailing' kxss of pension and other considerations in England. At the end 
of threo yeais (not five years as stated in the motion) the provinces could be getting 
suhstaolial ana enhanced allocation of funds. One of Mr. Chamber’s mam task 
wonld be to train a sooceseor to himself in India. Coacinding his speech 8ir James 
Griggs referred' to what he tailed ’^nnauthorisad and premature leakages of informa- 
tion through the disloyal and despicable habit of some Government servants.” He said 
that the inmonation on which the resolution was based mast have been derived by an 
unauthorised' souree, and the Finance Member wished to make a fiersonal appeal 
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to honoarable members not to ooantenince ^is disloyal ‘ and despicable habit on 
the part of a minority or some of the GoTernment serrants. 

On the conclusion of Sir James Orix's speech. Mr. ^amlal eiplained that he 
did not Mt this informatioo from any Governmeat servant 

Sir James Origg said that he was making no retleotion nor accusing the Hon’ble 
Member. What he said was that information could only have been derived in the 
first instance from disclosures by Govornmont servants. The House then adjourned. 

Miutary MANOEnvRBs Bill (Oontd.); 

7tb. OCTOBBR The Assembly adopted to-day Mr. Ogilvui motion for consi- 
deration of the Military Manoeuvres Bill and agreed to take up the amendments 
daring the Delhi session. Regarding the point of order raised by Mr. Bhulabkai JMsd 
that the Bill was ultra vires« the President ruled there ‘was nothing in the 
provisions of tbe Bill which could be said to be ultra vires, but that the question as 
to how far he was the called ufion to decide whether certain provisions were within 
competence of the legislaturn, was one which ho would consider ou farther material 
being made available to him. 


WORKMK.v’8 CoMPSNSATIO.V AXKITD. BlLL 

Sir Thomas Stewart moved that the Bill amending the Workmen's Oompenaa- 
tion Act be referred to a select committee. 

Mr. Oadgil wanted that the sciopo of the Bill should bo ei tended to other small 
industries, such as ferry workers and elephant catchers. Ho suggested deletion of 
the danse by which a workman before getting compensation was to get himaalf 
examined bv a medical man of the employer. Ho suspected that thAse dootora 
would give oiassed opinions iu favour of employers. 

Sir Thomas, in reply, said that the points raised would bo disouased thoron^lv 
in the select committee. He assured Mr. Gadgil that the Bill already covered botfi 
fermnen and elephant-catchers. 

The motion for referring the Bill to a select committee was pissed. 


Dbuob Ikim)rt Rwulatios bill 

Sir Q. S. Bajpai moved that tbe Bill to regulate tbe import of drags and 
medicine be referred to a select committee. Sir G. B. Bajpai explained briefly the 
main plan of the Bill. It was intended to license importers of drugs and prohibit 
the impart of certain drugs and r^ulate the import of other drugs. It waa not 
the intention to interfere witli the legitimate trade in drugs. 

Mr. Boyd (European, elected) expressed satisfaction that the step to implement 
tbe reoommendatioo.s of the Drugs Enquiry Committee wu being given effect to. 
He hoped that the Government would not leave the question of relation of tbe 
maanfactare of drugs to provincial Governments who were liable to lose nniformity 
essential in the matter. , _ 

Sir G. S, Bajpai^ in reply, informed Mr. Boyd that the Central Government had 
no power to regulate manufacture which lay entirely with provinoial Qovernments, 
but hoped that uniformity would be attained by provincial Ooventments by legislat- 
ing for manafactnre and distribution after consultation with the Central Adviaorj 
Bwd. The motion was thereupon- poased. 


• Hamwat lAABlUTiaS 

Sit James Qrigg next moved a resolntion that “the Asmbly reoomme^ to the 
Govemoff-Otmeral-io-Council that raHway revenuM Iw not hahla hafora 

April L IMO, or before fixation wider SecUon 187 (1) of .the Oovariimeot of India 
Act 199B, of the sum therein referred to whiohaver le wluw, to repay to the 
depraoimion reaerve fund maintain^ for Indian SJ^^own^ *^17*3^* »• Wf*®* 
ontotaading on April 1. 1937^ a' loans taken from the In^ to meet railway Mote 
or to pay to goaeril revenoea any contributions dno n^r iBia 

AsmoK of &Dtomber, IflBI, in reqiect of tbe pined beginmiig AprU 1, IfBfi, msd 

James GrtS^tata* that jodgiog from the ameodhi^ ^ * 

reaolnlhuL proposing to wiping off both sets of vrmn to ^o dapyiago n I — 
to gmnu ravannes, two lisas of action emer|id. Bia IM wu Mr. %fyf iirthTa 
propoaal that only tia debt to the depreoufioD Jwid ahooM be oModUad and lha 
tooond, tha Enropeaa grosp's proposal, to Wave the dapraoiMioa fond i 
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only outstaDding but as a first chargo on any surplus which arose. The resolution 
was an attempl io steer !h.‘ mirMh* ri::ss beiw.'t u tU-: S^-vlia and ChuribjKs of th^ho 
two suggestions. The effect of the rtisolutuiu was to dedare a moratorium of thr^'e 
years for both the arrears, fie im lei stood that the resolution was acceptable to all 

parties. 

Mr. Bhulabhai De$ai said that the Opposition could not highly look upon the 
propt^l that the federal railway authority should commence its operations having 
got rid of its obligations so far as 60 odd orores of arrears were ooucerned, or that 
this authority should be able to .say with dimint.sheJ (rdf>:tal that they wore workioe; 
very well indeed. It was much bettor that the railway authority should accept tht« 
the position so far as capital valuation was concerned, iudud ng these two items o! 
arrears, so that their career ot extravagance inti’ll: to u certain extent be checked. 
The Opposition mentioned that wlnuiever an adjustm sit t<)ok plaa*, neither of these 
items should not be omitted. Moratorium had hec.jm>' the order of the liay and the 
resointion in effect camo to a mora»onum for lailwa: i. but it wa.s uadeistoood as 
part of the resolution that contributions lo the proviuco should be paid, and he 
lioped that when amounts r-; the provinces wtoc p.i d. tiiese two items of deb; 
would be acknowledged as a proper debt owing. 

Mr. M. S. Aney referred to the cirrums^anies under which the House had 
reluctantly agreed to the separation tunvention lud .said that one of the leasun^ 
which had weighed with the Ilouse was tha* a ceitain amount was li- ed as contri- 
bution to the general revenues. The prup:>sal to wipe off the arreui.v of these con- 
tribution only meant that the mistakes made by tho:- iu charge of the railways weie 
to be paid by the tax -payor. He conteiidoij that th*‘ resolution l»efore the House 
was an attempt untimely to wipe of] thest^ liabiiitics aud ho was not prepared to 
give his consent to it. 

The resolution was passed. 

Economic Adviser’s Appointment— A dj. Motio.n 

The Assembly •‘arriod. by 3!i votes to 45, Mr. Satyanutrthi $ adjournment 
motion regarding the appointment of Prof, ifiogory as economic Adviser 
to the Oovernmont of India. Mr. Hatyumurthi said that ho .sought :o raise the 
questim of policy and personal fitness of Prof. Gregory. He declared that it mu.st 
be a weak and demoralised Governmect which handed over functions to o.\perts an i 
it must be a poor expert indeed who cousented to help the Government of India. 
'*If Prof. Gregory is vvry good, lot him stay in his country aud help tier iu her 
pre.sent difficult position'’ (laughter). Mr. Satyamuithi quoted one of riof. Gregory' 
writings iu which he spoke of the ' danger of uncritical acceptance of economi 
planning.’' The speaker asked if those were views acceptable to t^ir James Grigv. 
Pnrthermore, Prof. Or<>gorv had many fri»mds among the magnates of Mauchostei. 
the one enemy of India. "VVitli Grigg-Oregory combination God save India'' ex- 
eiaimed the speaker. He asked why Sir .Fames Grigg was trying to handicap the 
future Fedeim Ministers with experts of his choice . Of foreign experts the countrv 
had enough experience . If Prof. Gregory had intellectual honesty and if on a stiidv 
of Indian condition he prescribed one shilling four ratio all that would happen 
would be that he would fall ill ane be asked to take leave, "if you want an econo- 
mic expert go to Shegaon”. .said Mr Satyamurti, '^wbo can solve the poverty ut 
the country’^ (obeers). Finally an English expert was bound to be against India 
The economic interests of England oouGicted in every stage with those of India and 
no English expert could be otherwise. He appealed to the House before it dis- 
persed to register another vote of censure and thns do its duty. 

Sir James Oriyff explained the functions of experts and referred to Mi. 
Gregory’s qoaiifioations’ He said that the Government had come to the conclusion 
that men with these qnalifioations were not available in India at the present 
momenL Apart from Prof. Gregory’s qualifications the Government cuntem 
plated that he should create in this country a small economic department of the 
Qovemment which wedd be staffed by young Indian economists, who would be 
train^ hy him in economic research. He hoped that once Indian economic ability 
was directed to praotioal problems, there would be do need over again to appoint h 
non-lhdian. The Aasemhiy then adjoarned fine die. 
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XhA S»^ssiou (It rlu> licngal I^^istativo Assembly under the new Conetitu* 

rioQ, which ('ommoiK'od in Cai'-utta on 29ib. July 1937, had an exciting start. When 
the Finani'i' MinistiT. the Hon. Mr. iVa/int Ranian Sarkar rose to present the 
Budget pstimatos. Mr. Saraf Chandra Boae^ the Leader of the Opposition, raised 
a point of order, taking (.•xception to Mr. Sarker 'intlii^ting a written speech on the 
House.*’ 

Mr. Rose held that .such a practice was (.‘uutrai y to the standing orders and 
rules under the now Constitution and also against the convention obtaining in the 
British Houses of Rarliamont which deprecated reading a written composition. 

The Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul Ilattue, while unwilling to encourage such 
a practice generally, ruled the Minister to be in order, Ktre.ssing that a distinotion 
^hould be made between an ordinary speech and a financial statement. 

In the coarse of his budget speech, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker said : **The 
iocision of the Congress to accept office in six provinces has indeed come at a 
• Tucial moment. At a time when nervous hesitation or unbelpfal oppositior might 
have robbed the country of a groat opportunity, the premier political party in the 
country has shown that it prefers to be on the side of service and oonstructive 
endeavour. It would have been disastrous if the C^ongress had not risen to the 
«)Ccasion through wise statesmanship and political .sagacity. The remedy for defioien* 
•■ies in our Constitution lies not in keeping at arm’s length but in discovering and 
lemoving the obstacles that appear in our task of mass uplift. To*day, I am nappy 
ro feel that all over India urgent problems of national reconstruction are being 
essayed by popular Ministries in full enjoyment of the support and inspiration^ 
popiilar asscmolies. If all of us now move in step undaunted by the heavy task 
that lies ahead and determined to graptilc tin* problems that confront us, I feel sure 
that we shall not only succi'cd in achieving something for the economic welfare 
of the pooide but also make considerable progress in our march towards our 
political goaf'. 

**The problems that loom very Urge in oiii national economy to-day are to no 
small extent the result of inadequate attention givuii to them in the past, although 
the benefit of past wisdom and past endeavour is always present in some measure. 
As the problems all over the country arc similar and equally onerous, 1 look for- 
ward to the pros|i(Mt of a constant interchange of ideas among the reaponsible 
Ministers of different provinciis. Tlii.s will not only be a great .help iu finding sola* 
tions for some of our problems but will also pavu the way for an offeotive taclding of 
many of our wider problems of an all-Iiiaia character by the Qovernment at the 
fJentre when Federation becomes an accoropfisluN] fact. I personally feel tbit it i.H 
in the broad national interest that an attempt should hr made as early as poaaible 
by nationalist parties of every shade to g(»f down to brass tacks, to turn from the 
familiar method of agitatioo and accusation to genuine introspection on a national 
scale, to examine our resources in men afui mat<'ri:il and to marshall them for the 
achievement of our common aim. ' 

Oontinuiog, the Finance Ministtu sai*i : ••tin I si April thoie occurred not only a 
vital change in the coostitutiuual position, hut also • onsiderable changes in our finan- 
cial poaition and prospect. We have to a large extent gained financial autonomy 
via-a-via the Government of India. t>ur control over the finances of the province 
has greatly increased and the actual linaociai po.sition at which the new regime 
commences is better than it has tiecri foi many years. It is an ausptcioua omen 
that the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy *0 this province coincidee with the 
emeigenoe for the first time after ten years, fof an appreciable surplns of revenue 
over ourrent expenditnre. The extent of the improvement that haa occurred in onr 
financial position as a result of the constitiitional idianges will be better understood 
H we oompare our present position with thar luring the last sixteen years tindm 
the Heaton A want' 

Ifi 
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Gontinuing, he siid : ‘‘With the intogoratioii of the now Beforme, howew, the 
eitoatioa has andergone a oonaiderable ohaage. Ovr dehta to the totre amonnthig 
in total to eieht-crorea and forty one lakhs of rnpeeB. inolnsive of deficit borrowings 
as they stood on Slat March, 1936, were oanoelled on the basis of the Niemeyer 
report. This has reduced onr annual expenditure on interest alone by Bs. 23 lakhs. 
And our share of the jute export duty nas been raised from 60 to 62 and a half 
per cent, resulting in increasing our immediate resources by about Bs. 45 l*irh? 
The Miemeyer settlement is no doubt a great improvement on the Meston Award 
in providing the mnoh needed financial relief to Bengal. Even so, it has not met in 
full the legitimate claims pressed by her for distribution of the whole of the net 
proceeds of the jute duty among the jute-growing provinces. We shall, of course, 
continue to press for the whole and, under Section 140 of the Act, the whole can 
be jgiven to us either by order of His Majesty in Oounoil or by au Act of the 
Imral L^slatnre." 

After referring to certain other changes in the financial position by the inangn- 
ration of Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Barker said : ‘‘That any part of the public 
revenues should be kept outside the control of the Legislature is doubtless a quali- 
fication of the principles of representative Government and particularly of popular 
control over the public purse. For a removal of this qualification we must await 
the realisation of full self-government, to which the present Reforms are admittedly 
but a step. But it serves no useful purpose to exaggerate the practical significance 
of this limitation." 

Oontinuing, the Finance Minister said : “There is one more financial implication 
of the constitutional change that occurred last April. In pursuance, again, of the 
Niemeyer proposals the Government of India placed at our disposal Rs. 98 lakhs to 
start with as our opening balance for specific purposes. In the first place, Rs. 25 
lakhs were . placed to our credit in the Reserve Bank, this being the minimum 
balance we are required to maintain in the Bank. Secondly, we have been given 
Bs. 34 lakhs in cash in treasuries, this being the amount of loose cash outside our 
banking account which has been estimated to be required for working purposes, in 
the tills, as it were, of our treasury officers. Thirdly, we have been given an unspent 
balance amounting nearly to Rs. 48 and three-fourth lakhs, of funds created and of 
grants obtained for specific purposes. The House will, therefore, notice that the 
whole of opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs is earmarked for specific purposes." 

“The year 1935-36, according to the budget estimates, was to have closed with a 
revenue deficit of about 98 laklb. Actually it closed with a deficit on revenue 
aooount of 4 lakhs. Expenditure was below estimate by 19 lakhs, while receipts were 
45 lakhs above estimation and 44 three-fourth lakhs above those of 1934-35. 
“Stamps*’ contributed 10 lakhs of this increase. Betting and Amusement taxes, one 
lakh. Electricity Duty and Tobacco tax, 16 lakhs. Jute Duty, 9 lakhs. The improve- 
ment was due partly to the new taxation measures adopted in 1935, but mostly to 
eoonomio recovery.’* 

The Finance Minister said that the revised estjmate of receipts on revenue 
aooount for the year 1936-37 was higher than the estimated figures by Rs. 44 hdf 
lakhs and that the revised estimate of receipts on capital account was Rs. 42 lakhs 
lower than the original estimate. 

Coming to the budget estimates for 1937-1938, the Minister said : *'On the 
reoeipts side we expect a total revenue of twelve crores and fifty-five lakhs of rupees. 
This marks an improvement of Rs. 60 lakhs over the revised estimates for the pre- 
vious year. Forty-five lakhs of rupees out of this aro due to increase in onr snare 
of the export dutv on jute. As for the remaining Rs. 15 lakhs, the estimate has 
been framed on the basis of exptictation of larger yields from stamps, excise and 
laud Revenue. It is hoped that the economic recovery which was visible last year 
will maintain its progress throughout the curreut year and enable these heads of 
revenue to make a better showiug. Au improvement of three lakhs of rupees has 
been provided for under stamps; another three lakhs of rupees under exoise. Under 
land revenue we expect our improvement to be six lakhs of rupees owtag to heavy 
•attlemeut recoveries.’* 

Referring to proposals for expeoditure, the Minister said, *‘We provide for expen- 
dituro on re venue account of twelve crores and twenty -one lakha of rupees, which 
ia Ba. 39 half lakhs more than the revised estimates for 1936-37. This, however, does 
not fully indicate the improvement on the expenditure aide. The revised estimates 
for last year embrace items of expenditure whion do not reour in this year’s expen- 
diture. Most important of these are Ra. 12 lakhs for rednotion of debt, Ra. 39 lakhs 
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for iatoroBt ohtrM «ad Rs. 8 half lakha for the last general eleotioa.. If doe 
allowanoe ta ome for these, it will be seen that we propose to spend on meniie 
aooonnt Rs. 89 lakhs more than what was spent last year under nornial heads.'* 

'‘A Bpeoial referenoe may be made to suoh increases in ozpenditnre as hSTe been 
entailed bv the constitutional changes. The enlargement of the legislature and the 
addition of an Upper Chamber have iuToleed an additional expenditure of 1 and half 
lakhs and the setting up of the Pnblio SprTice Commission, 1 lakh. The new re* 
forms have also imposed on the provincial revenues a liability for espenditure to the 
extent of 16 lakhs on account of interest charges on State Provident Fdnds". 

Prooeeding» Mr. Sarcar said : *'The estimates contemplate that the year will 
close with a snrpius revenne account of nearly Rs. 34 lakhs this year. And if we 
take into aocount the opening balance of Rs. 98 lakhs, the increased expenditure of 
Rs. 89 lakhs and the surplus itself, it will bo seen that the improvement in our 
finances though not, of course, in our recurring income, may be computed at over 
two orores of rupees. This is a position from which the Government, oiroums* 
fenced as we are, should feel happy to make a start. 

is no small advant^e that we are now starting with a clean slate, with no 
loans outstanding and no interest charges forming part of oar normal recurring ex- 
nenditure. As soon as wa are assured of au ad^uate and reonrring surnlus revenne 
aocount, we shall be in a position to raise loans of some msgnitnde to nnanoe com- 
prehensive schemes of national welfare." 

Mr. Barker also hinted at tbo renewal of five taxation measures, which were 
adopted in 1935 and which are due to expire in 1938. 

The Minister said that a scheme for setting up a maohinery for conducting edu- 
cative propaganda amongst the masses were receiving very careful attention from the 
Government and it was proposed to set np a oommission to go thoroughly into the 
various aspects of the question of the laud system in Bengal, suoh as the effect of 
the system of sub-infeudatioa of economic holdings, the incidence of rent pavabla 
by the agrioulturist, the narrowing down of intermediary interests, the possibility of 
methods of State acquisition of proprietory interests through the grant of oompsa- 
sation, and various other allied questions and a sum of fifty thousand rupees had 
been sat apart for the purpose. 

After outliniog his budget proposals, Mr. Barker made a few observations relating 
to the general position of the provinoe and the problems facing it. *lt will be gene- 
rally agreed that in all the ameliorative measures which the Goveruraeot of the 
Province will take in hand, the main, if not the sole, objective should be the better- 
ment of the condition of the masses. Let me and in fairness that in making the 
masses the beneficiaries of Government's solioitnde. the classes will be showing not 
so mncL a selfless altruism as an enlightened self-interest. For, whether in the 
political or economic or cultural sphere, our progress is hampered by the fact that 
our national life is muddled and poisoned at ics fount by the backward conditions of 
the masses. The need then is to rosurroot the average man who in this pre- 
dominantly agricnltural oonntry is a cnltivator," 

‘'Though agrionltnro is the mainstay of our peopto, tho cultivator too often finds 
bis ooonpation unremunerative under present conditions. ^ The oultivator is in fact 
the weakest link in the eooomio chain. And due to this penurious state of the 
workers in the biggest industry of the land, the co-operative movement, whioh 
depends primarily on the crodit-worthuess and solvency oi tho cultivator, has made 
oonspiononsly little headway. Nor have indnstrial and commercial activities provided 
the mneh-need^ relief against the uneconomic pressure on land. This has been due 
to a large extent to a trMitional preference for investment in land on the ^ part of 
those who by virtue of their resources should have taken the initiative in indnstrial 
and commercial enterprise. The opportunities of industrial dovetopmeot have there- 
fore been more readily seized by more enterprising immigrants from other prpvinoea. 
Bven 60, there is still a conspionons lack of balance between agnoulture and otbM 
aspects of our economic life. This lack of indnstrial enterprise^ has neoessanij 
narrowed the scope for employment, particularly for the ednoated middle-oliM. 

'The primary condition of our economic progress is the restoration M the onltiva* 
tor to the position of an efficient and solvent factor of production. The effloieaey 
depends on the extent to which wo are able to release him frm his Ptfsrai 
hiadioaps and to better equip him for tbo improvement of hss oonditioft. And his 
solvenoj ean only follow the provision of adequate relief from the varkras bnrdsiif 
weighing on him." 
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Taming to the problem of educated middle-class uaemploymeat, he said ; *'The 
Gofemment 1^ the ezpaaaioo of their beneficeDt activities according to their 
reaonrces can no donbt give employment to some of the employed but not to au 
extent likely to absorb unemployed edncated youth. The expansion of govornmental 
aotivitj in any direction must necessarily mean more employment. Thus if free 
primary ednoation is introduced or technical education extended or public health 
organisations extended, this will in every instance mean the employment of a fairly 
large jiumber of young men. Apart from such direct help, however, the (iovornment 
can ahm help to enlarge the avenues of employment by undertaking public works on 
a larger soale. As a matter of fact tho ilovornment are considering many such 
schemes. But while this would undoubtedly lead to bettor opportunities for employ- 
meot, there should be in the Province an adequate machinery through which the 
expansion of State activity would be retlectei in bonelits accruing to our unemployed 
young men. If, for instance, the (iovornment decide to build a u umber of bridges or 
conatroqt more roads, buildings and canals, etc., the full benelit will not accrue to 
us if the award of the contract has to go to any linn outside Hengal, or if we have 
to get onr labour from one province, our .skilled artisans from another and other 
employees from somewhere else. 1 may mention in this cunoection that there is too 
often an unreasonable prejudice in the minds of our people against certain classes 
of work. One has only to think of the many aveunes of employment even in tho 
existing conditions which lleogal has virtually thrown away to the people of other 
provinces to realise how our whole attitude to work uoods a speedy and a radical 
revision. 1 msy tell the honourable members that the (Iovornment are considering 
the appointment of an officer to investigate thoroughly into tho question of tht; 
opportunities offered by the various channels of employment which are now occupied 
by men from other provinces and to see what help the (loveromont can render to 
gradnally fit our yonng men for such o ;cupation.s. The (lovernmont can also help 
to widen the scope of employment by .stimulating indn.sti'ial an I trado activity. 
Ultimately the solution for unemployment must lie in an expansion of rhu economic 
activities of the country." 

ThK GuVKIIKOK's 

III the course of liis addie.^s to the joint session of the Legislature. IJ. E. Sir 
John Anderson^ the Governor referred to the question of dotunus and 
stressed the Ministers' and Governor's responsibility in this matter. Re did not 
expect any conflict of policy and went on to say 

'^But you are entitled to know what would haimeu in ca.su this kind of cuntlictf- 
whic^ in spite of all efforts on both sides proved irroconcilablc, wore unfortunately 
to arise. In that unhappy event, which I refuse to contemplato as within the region 
of probability, the Governor’s view would uudoubtedlv prevail, subject to his ulti- 
mate responsibility to Parliament. The Ministers would tnerenpon become entitled to 
make a public statement of their positiori shewing the extent of the conflict and how 
it had ai'isen. That is a state of things, which arising on an issue of such intrinsic 
importanoe 1 should regard as a great public misfortune and which 1 would certainly 
strain everv effort to avert, ft would l)o a misfortune in its constitutional reections. 
Jt would be no less a misfortune 1 would venture to observe, from the standpoint of 
all those of whatever |Jolitical ptirsuasion, who are anxious to see normal conditions 
restored as speedy as possible ibioughont the Province. 

*^For it is clear that a su.staiaed and reasoned policy involving no independent 
action by the Governor and no divergence of opinion between Ministers themselves— 
a policy, moreover, in pursuit of which, the Ministers, in the dischurgo of thoir dnty 
to thoi^vinco, may jnstifiably appeal for the co-operation of prudent men among 
all seonons of the community— it is clear that such a policy can achieve far more 
and achieve it more swiftly, more successfully and without the risk of adverse 
reactions than would be possible, if an attempt at appeasement were so far to mis- 
carry as to be itself a cause of tension and discord. 

will net elaborate further. I plead for goodwill and sympathetic understanding 
on tho part of all who may be called upon to pronounce responsible judgment in 
(hie grave matter. 1 would only add with all earnestness and humility that I should 
be a happy aad proud nan, if after five and a half strenuous and diflicult years, I 
could leave the snorea of India with the confident belief that the time was not far 
distant when this Proviaoe of Bengal would no longer present my of the unenvinble 
features which lor mare thm one generitioa has distiaguisfaed it from other i'rovinces 
in Indm.'* 
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BAfenriog to the pfoioand changes which have come across his sUdus la all 
matters. His Escellenoy said, *^Hereafter, the -Ministers wilJ bo solely reapoaMble 
to the representatives of the people for evory legislative measure that maar be 
submitted by the Government for enactment in eiuier Chamber assembled here 
i4>-day. That statement, which I make without qnalificatioo, 1 bdiove to be abso* 
lately trne and it is in my view an accurate indes of the extent to which respoo- 
Kibility has been transferred from the Governor to the representative Ministry." 

Referring to fiDanoial matters. Sir .lolm Andersen said, "Under the present Cons- 
utation, responsibility for Finance vests iii the Ministers. Formerly the Governor, 
in osercise of his personal responsibility, gav«» or withheld his prior consent to 
every measure introduced by any member of the ijegislative Ocunoil which affected 
the nnanoes of the Province. In now giving or withholding that conaent, the 
Governor personally has no greater voice than hi. has in the initiation of the policy 
for which expenditure is tu be provided. 

"1 know of no fioanciat provision likely to oe laid before you for which tho 
(Tovexnor in his discretion is responsible other than that required for certain salarioK 
provisionally fixed, pending their determination by the lA'gislature. for the adminis- 
tration of tho Chittagong hill tract.s. for the Public Service OommissioD and for tho 
conduct of my own Secretarial business matters which, under the Constitatinn. fall 
outside the range of Ministerial responsibility. There are, it is true, items of expen- 
diture charged on tho reventie-s for which the .Mini.sters. eaually with the Governor, 
are bound to make provision. The obligation may arise either from the Oonatitatlon 
Act itself or from the legislation that you yourselves may pass, but in respect of 
those matters, unless and until the contrary is stared, the Governor has no respon* 
sihility separate from that of hi<{ Ministers. 

Inviting the attention of the House to the change in the rules and standing 
orders relating to financial procedure, bv whicli 15 days are set apart for discnision 
CD demands for grants And two days* maximum time for discussion on any one 
grant, the Governor said, *‘The change is intentional and the modified procedure 
represents a fairly close approximation to the practice of the House of Commons. 
It has been adopted in the hope of facilitating that responsiblo and discriminating 
i.ritioism which, in relation to tho business of supply, is one of the most important 
functions of a constitutional Opposition.'' 

Continuing, llis Exoellencv said, ^*Thcre is one further matter which it mav 
worth while to mention. It Is not. I think, without 'jonstitutional interest and simii- 
ficance. Under the new Act, the Governor, as the representativo of the Hovermgn, 
becomes for the first time him.self a part of the Legislature. There is in fact a now 
legislative partnership established here to correspond with that already existing in 
tho United Kingdom and in every one of the great overseas Dominions of the 
Crown between the ^sovereign and the two Uharaoers of the l^gi^lAture. It ia In 
this capacity, I believe, and not :n his capacity as the titular hoim of the Executive 
Government, that tho Governor is ontrusted with coitain of his discretionary powers 
and it is in this capacity that the Governor when assenting to legislation will do so 
in His Meiesty's name. There is one doparturc, however, from tlie model of West- 
minster, ) whicn may be uoticed and which perhaps is more significant because it is 
a departure also from the scheme of the previous Act. In^ England, the Speaker, 
upon his election, submits himself for the approbation of the Sovereign." 

After saying that a similar provision under the old Act now no longer eiristad. 
His Excellency otsiervod that in practice it made little or no differoooe, for it was 
difficult to conceive of circumstances to which that approval would bo withheld. 
For. in England, durii^ the course of seveial centuries, there was, he believecLonly 
one such instance. **!>^vertheless I feet tempted to recall the fact that at West- 
minster the newly-electSHl Speyer invariably takes the occasion, after receiving the 
approval of this appointment, to address to the Kovoreigo, on behalf of the Gontmons. 
a pl«a in words that have history behind them but nonetheless retain aignlfioanoe In 
m^ern days 'that the most favourable construction shall be put npon all their 
prooeedings. Recalling this time-honoured formula, I cannot help feeling a twinge, 
perh^s purely of sentimental regrot, that an occasion for such an ntteranoe mu! 
aoomitanoe of the plea should not nave been provided here. The formula teems to 
me to sum np the relationship of mutual respect and understanding npon which the 
foundations of democratic Government have been laid. Bnt whether we utter that 
formula or not, surely it is not too mnoh to hope that the relatione between the 
various organs of State in au Indian Province and between oommnnibr and com- 
munity noochns nod daas mny some day be goverued in the einrit of that lormoln 
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ftm wit no riak if i rteradtaotMt of IroaUe, tko coTomnmt would tbtu oon- 
indtr tbo quoitiou of Iwiiting book the Andiaant priaonm to Benqil. 

;fKr K, ifoMimmdim end tuat ao far as the preaeut atage waa oonoamed, tha 
matioB of the merita of the deauuda of the huuger atrikera oould not be oonal- 
mnA at all The OoTennent wen looking at the whole matter aa a queatioa of 
prkioiple. Any Oonmaaent worth the name would crumble to pieoaa If it won to 
diaw ita weakneaa by aarrendering to demanda pot forward at the point of the 
heyooat The Miniater auggeated that gran palamity could yet be a?erled if inataad 
of indiraotly encouraging me hunger-atrikera, the people would aympathiae with 
them, hut at the aame time make it clear that anoh an unreaaonable attitude 
OB the pert of Mlitical priaonen would reoein no countenance from them. The 
Oofernmeut of Bengal^ he repeated, would do nothing which would create a feeling 
among the political priaonera now on hunger-atrike and alao among the hundreda of 
other dlaaaea of priaonera inf the Province, that all that they had to do to have 
their demands acceded to waa to go on a hunger-strike. He wanted the Houae to 
realise that each a weak and vacillating attitude would go against the very funda- 
mentals of government. The Home Minister announced that the Bengal Government 
had decided k» bring back to Bengal ail persons now detained under Regulation 111 
of 1818 as wel as all detenus at present confined in jails and detention oampa out- 
side Bengal As far as the political prisoners in the Andamans were concerned, 
the Home Miniater said that ao long as they continued the present hunger-strike 
the question of their repatriation would not be considered. But if they gave up the 
hnnger-atrike and an assurance was forthcoming that there would be no reorudeo- 
4Benoe of political crimes and terrorist outrages, they might be brought back to Bengal. 

Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukksrjee said that there was a confusion of ideas on the 
part of the Home Minister ; for the question was whether the Andanuns should 
ooofinue aa a penal settlement. He said that the prisoners did tho only thing poaaiblo 
for drawing the attention of the people of India to the terrible state of affairs pre- 
vailing in the Andamans. He said they were not suggesting that these priaonera 
ahonld be released, bat only that they should be brought back to Bengal. Mr. 
Mukhenee quoted Bir William Vincent, a former Home Member with the Oovern- 
ment of India, who said that the Andamans Penal settlement muat be abandoned aa 
an act of humanity and asked the Home Minister of tho Government of Bengal to 
come forward and declare that this settlement would be closed at least so far as 
Bengal was concerned. . „ . . .. 

Several non-Oongress Muslims and Nationalist Hindus, in addition to the Congress 
Phrtyi supported the motion while the Buropean Group opposed it. 


SaX£.Ha— IjNUTIIOOW CoR1ISSP05Dfi5CB 

In this connection it would be iQterestiog*to read the following oorreapondonoo 
between Mr. Mohanlal Saxsna, and His Excelltmey ths Vtrsroy regarding the 
Andamans hunger-strike. The following is Mr. Saxsna's letter 

*"1 hereby deeire to draw your sttentiou to the tr^edy that is being enaoted In 
the Andamana and seek his Ifiscellenoy’s personal intervention to avert it. At the 
ontset I may state that 1 consider the action of the hunger-strikers to be untimely 
and have appealed to them to suspend the hunger-strike for the present. Still 1 do 
not think tnat the responsibility of the Government of India is anyway leas for it. 

‘T know that hia Excellency is fully aware of the history of the Andamana aa a 
convict settlement ; still 1 deem it necessary briefly to recapitulate to you somo of 
the relevant facta. The Goveroment of India abolished it as a convict aettlemont on 
the reoommendatioaa on the Indian jails committee. It was only after a break of 
several years that the Government of India again decided to se^ ravolntionarj 


^While Mr. Ooewami waa 


moving bis motion over two thousand atudonta of 
<iiiferent Golleges in Calcutta marched in proceision to the AasemUy for ospree^ng 
sympethy with the Andaman politioala and attempted to enter the premlaea. when 
w gatee thereof wore oloaea by the police. The prooessioniato then movea to pu 
Maiden, ahonting the slogan, **Down with the Huq Ministry. , The prooesskm whioh 
peradwi the etreets of Galontta demanding the release of polihpal priMners tmmiiM- 
M at tho kiUUuL where a meeting was held under the preetdeoey of Mr. Soumen- 
tannth Tegoie. The meeting pesaed a reaolntion. proteaUng >gjunat the attit^ of 
^Ooveramant in r^ardto tha honm-atrika hy politioal priaonan in the 
•ad OEpr&mng “no-confldanoa” Inthe praaant Miniatry. 
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prlaoD$n to be kej^ in the oeUnler jail at {Port Blair. Siirely it did not reqnin 
mnoh taaadlnatioa to foreoee iliat the plaoe which wee considered unhealthy ant 
wholly nasaitable tor ordinary prisoners who were k^t in the open and slloweit 
greater treedom of morement could not be a proper place for oonflnement in the 
oellnlar Jail of revolntionary prisoners who were samittedly used to a higher standard 
of life than ordinary cnminals. Bat notwithstanding adrerse public opinion and 
protests of revolntionary prisoners, they were sent to the Andamans, ft was the 
dntv of the Government to have meted out such treatment to them as would ha?e 
nmde their life easier and thereby compensated a iittle for complete isolatioa and 
oonYinement in the far off island which had not been considered as a snitable place 
of abode even for ordinary criminals. But that was not to be and jail life in the 
cellolar jail there was in certain respects even worse than in Indian jails. 

^'Petitions and representations for relief were of no avail and officials on the s|ior 
dealt with them at their sweet will. In 1933 tiie prisoners had perforce to resort to 
hanger-strike, in the course of which three of them sucenmW to death. Sinen 
then.- the question of the Andamans prisoners has been constantly before the Govern- 
ment in one form or another. No doubt certain concessions have been made in the 
matter of treatment but tht* fact remains that the confinement of prisoners in the 
cellular jail in the Andamans had resulted in very groat hardship and suffering to 
the prisoners. Time and again they sent memorials and petitions for repatriation 
and more human treatment but to no effect. Their complaints have lieen sappres.sed. 
If only your Excellency could see them they would reveal their pitiful tale of woe 
and misery. They made representations to the Government of India and the ^ngal 
Government through officials and nun-offudals who happened to visit the Andamans 
during this period but even they remained unheeded. Non-oflicial members of the 
L^siative Assembly who were deputed to visit the Andamans after considerable 
agitation in the public, visited the islands and the jail nearly ten months ago and 
submitted to the Goverumeut their impressions and suggestions but no action seems 
to have been taken tiiereon as appears from Raizada Hansraj’s appeal for their re- 
patriation issued only a few days before the hunger-strike commenced. 

^1 put it to your Excellency, after all this, is the Home department justified in 
saying that the Government are not going to bo intluenced by mass petitions from 
priioners, specially in matters on broad policy V 

*Long before the aforesaid petition, their demands has been pressed on the atten- 
tion of tlie Government from numerous quarters— legislatures, public associations, the 
press, eminent Indians including Dr. Rabindranath Tagore ; but the Governmeor 
showed no signs of response. It is no exaggeration when 1 say that scores of iomate.'i 
liave fallen viotim.s to iusanity, tuberculosis and other wasting diseases and they are 
repatriated to India only in an advanced stage of their disease. Even in tiie cellular 
jaA itself, I am informed tliat no loss than 80 persons are on invalid diet. 
Hospital registers and their weight charts will also show how unhoalthy the climate' 
of the Andamans is. 

“A hungor-.strikt» is always a risky game involving one's very life and is not and 
cannot be resorteil to lightly. It is more so in a malarious and far-off lying Island 
with very few moans of communication with India. As 1 said before, during the last 
nunger-strike in 1U33 several of them deve!o{ 'Vl malaria aud pneumonia within a shorr 
time and three of them even died. That being .so tlit> iiomo di.*partment should not 
have dealt with the petition in the manner it has done, it should have at lea.st made 
Information public on July 20 when they received notice of the hunger-strike and 
given a chance to friends* and relatives of prisoners to dissuade them from resorting 
to hunger-strike. But nothing was done in this direction. 

0^ the other hand, I am paioed to write to you that 1 have been reliably 
Infonn^ that a most provoking display of preparedness for all eventualitios was made 
by the authorities in the Andamans. Not only were the prisoners informed that 
the Government would not yield even if all of them died, but a show of prepara- 
tions for the cremation of their dead bodies was also made. I understand that it 
is this provocation which was principally responsible for swelling the nnmber of 
hnnger-strikers from four on July 34 to 187 on July 28. Suoh conduct on the 
part of the authorities, if true, can in no circumstances bo justified and deserves 
severe notice. I trnst thit your lordship will agree with me that whatever the res- 
ponsibility of the looai Oovomment may be in the matter of the reloese of prisoners, 
the Government of India is entirely responsible for their oonfinement in the Ands- 
raans and as such it cannot be absolved of its responsibility in allowing things to 
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^SSJS^ i ***^! **““• P®*^ Toloed the faelim of oforj 

pitn^ Indian when in the oonrae of a apeeoh at Oalontta he hM the^fornaMnt 
for the Andamans tragedy. Seen now, if the OofomsMt 
fo repatriation, the hnoger-itrikers may be persnaded to ^fo np the hongor* 

^^d I ask yonr lordship to tell me in all fairness why it shonld not bo pooaiblo 
for the QoTernment to do so. Whatever little jnstiftoation there mmht have boon 
for thmr deportation to the Andamans in the past, there is none m view nf the 
ohaoged conditions in India and also in view of the radioal ohange that their own 
opinions have undergone in the matter of terrorism as a means of the poiitioal and 
eponomio emancipation of India. Again the Government of India should not ignore 
the fact that whatever the nature of their offences, however much people may 
disapprove of them, they cannot help admiring their oourage and patHotism and 
sympathising with them in their sufferings. It is for this reason that all shades of 
public opinion have supported the demand for the grant of amnesty to them and, 
pending their release, for their repatriation. 

*In the end I may tell your lordship that during recent times nothing baa 
moved people so much as the question of the treatment and release of pwUoai 
prisoners. And if the Government persist in their heartless and oallons altitode in 
the matter, people shall never forgive those who are responsible for the silent and 
painful death by inches of the biave oountrymen of theirs, end it ie needlesa to 
say that the tragedy is bound to have great repercussions on the future oonreo of 
events and is likely to widen the existing gulf between India and England. 

'I hope your lordship will take all these facts into oonaideration and order the 
repatriation of political prisoners as soon as possible to avoid any tragic devalop- 
meat and consequent bitterness. 

Ths VicanoT*8 Reply 

Writing from Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Aug. 13, ffi$ SxetlUneif Ike Fiofrog 
replied as follows 

Dear Mr, Saxma i—^I am obliged to you for your letter of the 7th. instant which 
I received on the 11th. 1 and my Government fully share your desire to avert a 
tragic end to the hunger strike in the Andamans which has caused us real and 
deep oouceru but I shall endeavour to explain why we do not feel that aooeptaooe 
of the demands of the huager-strikors is the method to adopt for this purpose. 

*Yoar letter suggests, however, that there is some misuaderstanding aa to the 
true positioQ on certain points aud 1 wilt, in the brat place, endeavour to deal with 
these. 

*It will take first your reference to the report of the Indian jailt oommittee. Oon* 
finement of prisoners like those now in the cellular jail is in no wav contrary to the 
reoommendatioDS of their committee; and yon will remember that the oommittee la 
paragraph 5^ of the report recommended the rotention of the Andamans aa a plane 
of deportation for a small class of selected prisoners whose removal from BriHah 
India is considered by the Qovernmeot concernefl to be in public interest Tour 
letter rather suggests to me that you consider that prisoners at present oonfiaed in 
the Andamans should not fall within the category for which the jiila oommittee re* 
commended confinement at Port Blair. As to that let me say at thid they 

would not have been sent there, had not their crimes been crimes 1 daliberale, 
(S'^metimes desperate) violence and (in many cases) their conduct in Indian jails aaoh 
aa to leave the Qovernment with no choice but to make special provision, howeveit 
relnotantly, for their safe custody. Rveryooe of these prisoners has been oojaviotad 
ky oonrts after a due process of trial. About a hundred of them were oonviotad of 
daoofty including dacoity with attempt to cause death and conspiracy to ooaunit 
darolU. Of the remainder, over 00 were convicted of murder, attempt to MYdar 
or ooaspiracy to murder. Of the remainder a majority were convicted of iiiaga l 
poaaesaion oi arms and explosives or of waging war against the King. 

“You speak in your letter of “the radical change" which the opinione of tba 
priaoiiors ‘‘have undergone in the matter of terrorism." I do act, of ooar^ know 
fonr authority for this supposition ; I can only aay infor^ion kJ[^Rbio to mo 
inad deoolv oonoorned aa I am that no lojostioe ahoald bo ooaO| 1 
km Sa mMt and audoas ooqairj) has me, to my rogtoiTiiNIt 
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priwom ham fivta no •in whatmr of any auoh cimigo : and tiulf iadoad ao ha 
thia Mag tha oaaa, mair attituda had oa a aamber of aooaaiooa Mioalad tba 
aOBM daliaat aad Tiolaot ayirit whioh lad thorn to ooauilt orlaaa for vhidh thay 
hava baaa aaataaoad. 

*Yoa refar to tho aahealthiaeaa of the Aadamaaa aad I woleoiae the oapertaaity 
af daaliag with thia allegatioa whioh has, I know, freqaeatiy hean laaaa bat for 
whioh, in foot, there ia ao solid basis. Ileasares taken at ooasidarable east aiaee 
tha ;jails oommittee reported 16 years of more hsTo residtod in so craat aa 
Impronanent in Indian oonditions that the oellalar jail ao far from being nnh aalthy, 
has a reoord with whioh few jails in India oon compare. In tha laat two yaars, m 
whioh ipiraa are aTailable, the death rate among the Andsmsas ooneiots, laki^ 

bath torroriata and Tolanteers together, was lower than the average death rate in 

iails in India— a stoto of things which, yon will agree, does not lead to the ooneln- 
aion that the islands themselves are unhealthy : while the health reoord of priaoners 
oojfinad in the oellalar jail Is remarkable. The two most prevalent diseases are 
malaria and inflaenxa. But for the last three years the latest figures show, the 
adnaioaion rate for malaria has fallen by about 60 per cent and timt for inflaenxa 
to abont 75 per oent There have been only three cases of insanity or melaaohoUa. 
Of these one had a history of hereditary Insanity before he arrived at Fort Blair 
and another who has reoenrly been repatriated for melancholia was apparently 
anfbring from that disease when he left India. 411 terrorists who have bees 

nhnai to India had histories of bad health before they arrived in tha Andamans. 

Throe terrorist prisoners died in the Andamans during the hanger-strike al l93S. 
With that regrettable exception, no terrorist priaonerb has at any time died in the 

*1 am glad to see from yoar letter, the moderate and balaooed oharaoter of whioh 
I moat appraoiate, that yon recognise that the lot of prisoners has bean anmlioratod 
in aoBM reapeots in the last few years. That is. indeed, the case and in a marked 
degraa i and the prisoners now receive a namoar of privileges which they woald 
not xeoeive in any Indian jail, Let me mention the following ; Class C priaonera 
are allawed the same privileges as class B prisoners as regards newspapen and 
lighting of their oells. (Cells are lit till 10 p. m.) Bxoeot at night they mis with 
olass S prisoners. Both classes have the same meals : they are allowed to ohooae 
their own manna and to saperviae their own ooobiog : and to play games sooh aa 
foUayboU. 

*^1 wonid like too to deal with the allegation that no notion has been taken on 
tha snggestions made by the two members of Legislative Assembly who aooeptod the 
OoTornment’a invitation to visit the Andamans laat year. Among the anggeationa 
that wore aooeptod are the following 

^Priaonere are now allowed to write to friends as wsll ss to near relntivos and no 
polioe ofloor is now present at their interviews. 

**Iha medioal examination of priaonera before they are sent to the Andannns is 
now more striot 

**And tba Bengal Qovoroment have recently sanctioned the oonatmotion of a 
awtouning bath. 

Ihoro wore, in faot, new suggeationa affeoting the i,troatasent of terrorist priaon- 
ara in the Andamans whioh were not met. 

'*Ton complain that the Government delayed the pnblioatioa of the nows of tha 
thraatoaad hangar-strike. The threat was to go on haneer-gtrike on Jnly 94 if kf 
jll i gi ^ a priaonera reoeivod no reply to the petition. Thia threat was known to 
dha Oovoniment on the 20th— 4he day the petition was rooeived. Orders were paamd 
at anas *, and in view of the terms of the threat the Oovornment had not amBoiant 
igMans tor aasaming that it would be oarriad ont on tho 24th. When tho newi ^ 
lio itrifca was reoeivod tho Oovornment lost no time in making it poblie irilm 
eoMltalioa with the Bopgal Qovemment 

*Ton farther mention yonr iitormation that the protooativo attitndo of tho 
Aodomana anthorltioo waa raumnaiblo for the nnmber of strikora riaiog from laar 
OB loly 24th to 167 on July 2BtiL I amune that that intormation moot ho lMi4 
OB atawmoata by aoaw pnaoBars raoantly released bat I bnliaea it to bn iBsagiort 
Tbw MOrmattoB losnifnd hf tha Oovammantis that two priaeBaiB hoAgmao.^ 
Jotogtoridrito batoR in^ Mth : ttoit « grant mass M priaaBow hid ltowBiHl^ 
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go on hanger-strike on the 24th if bv that timd the Goverament of lodin’s reply 
to their miss petition of the 9th hai not bean rocaivoi ; that on the 13rd the 
orders of the Oorernment of India irere communicated and the prisoners were 
warned in their own interests of the consequences of oarryiug out^ their threat j 
and that on the 24th 175 prisoners actually started a mass hunger-strike. I would 
remind you that the 24tU was the day fixed for domonstrations in Bengal for the 
release of prisoners. 

1 now turn to the method which you suggest fur inducing the prisoners to give 
up the hunger-strike — namely, the Government shall surrender to their demand for 
repatriation. You ask why it should not be possible for the Qovernment to do so. 
Id reply to this I will nor stress the fact that the Ooverninent of India are not 
the only Government eoiicornei. Hut I w*ould einphasist* the obligations of the 
Government to the community lo protect it against vioUmiI crime and I would ssk 
vou whether, however great one's uuxiety to .soo u happy termination to the hunger- 
strike, it is not clear that surrender to this deniatid would encourage, and with 
reason, these prisoners to believe that any dein ind— njvon demand for release*— 
could be enfurcei by similar method and would o^ually iviofiurago any other deter 
mined body of convicts in a belief that thev could successfully follow the same 
methods. 

I have boon concerned t.i reply at such lougtii to your letter beoause 1 appre- 
ciate the motive behind it and the sincere and dmin'i^rested anxiety felt by you and 

no doubt by many others that what you call a •ur.igic end” should he averted. 

Whatever differences* there may be between us in other teapeots in our estimate 

of the position on this point 1 and members of my Governmetit have no reaerva- 

lions. The decision wo have most reluctantly felt obliged to take, is based on the 
conviction that the sooner this decision is rocogtiized by the prisoners as definite 
and final thu mure hope there is that they will give up this violent attempt to 
dictate terms of their confinuineat. Wore t^overnmont to give way, the gain wonicl 
be illusory and momentary : tho device of hunger-strike would be establislied M 
one to be aioptel on auy occusion : more |»ris<>uers might lie tempted to fellow this 
example (even as it is. the example has alrea^ly been followed in other jails) wiu 
the result that when authority had iu the end to bti asserted, the oonaeqaenoea might 
he tragic not ouly to those now acting in defiance of it but also to many others. 

As the matter is of great public interest, I assume yon will have no olqMtion 
to the publication of your loiter and of my reply and I propose acoordii^^iy to 
release them to the press once ray reply has hao time to reach yon. 


NoricK ox Workers Withdriwx 

fith. AUGUST Another idjournmoat motion which was sought to he Bseved 
on behalf of Labour was disallowed by the Speaker to-day. One ot the iaanes to be 
iiscissed was the notice uudi^r the Public tj^mrity Act served oa over 106 {nte 
mill workers, including 14 wumeu in the Hooghly District. 3lr. H, 8. Suhrawardif 
Labour Minister, informed tfie House tliat the Order bad sinoe been withdrawn. 
The other issue, namely the promulgation of an order under Hectioo 144 Or. P. C. 
in the Serampore Sub-Division, especially against .Mr. Zafnan, Labour leader^ in 
his own constituency, was characterised by the Speaker as not of ao great an 
importance uc to he allowed to disturb the normal business of the House. 

Gerkral DisnmaioN of Bodoet 

The general disuas.sioo of the Budget concluded to-Uay. Mr«^ Surat 
Ckandra Bo§ 9 ^ the Leader of the Opposition, said thiU the Budget diaoloaod 
hankrnptoy of imagination and Ktatesmanship. He made it clear that the Gongreae 
Party would be no party to a renewal of taxation measures. He added that the 
Budget really showed there was no genuine endeavour to place before the Province 
plana of rnral reconstruction, economic reconstrootion ann social reoonstrnotioo aa 
adnmbraM in the Congress programme. 

Mr. M. ff. Sarkar, Finance Minister, replying, to the de^, admitM th^ 
snAoient monev had not been provided for nation-bnilding dMartments, bat he 
would like the 'House to realise that before money conid be presided for, a l elmm a 
had to be drawn np, bat daring the short period they were in office it had not been 
possible to draw np a sobeme. 
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Rubabi or DicTiinjs 

9lb. AUGUST After over fire hours* debate to-day. the Assembly aooopted 
by J39 rotes to 85 the Moslem Coalition Party members’ amendment to the Congress 
resolntion urging the immediate release of detenus. The resolution, as amended, was 
thereafter put to vote and carried by 141 to 85 votes. v u 

The amendment wanted that all detenus and Regulation Three prisoners should be 
releas^ and all restrictions placed on the liberties uf others, under various other 
legal enactments, removed at the earliest possible time in so far as the orders were 
consistent with public safety. 

The Congress party’s resolution demanded the immediate release of these pri- 
soners and also the removal of all restrictions forthwith. /v. 

Rai ffarendranath Chowdhury^ mover of the resolution, declared that the Oon- 

S ess Party did not move the resolution as a vote of censure against the preseni 
inistry, but wanted to test the sincerity of the professions of the Prime Minister 
who had more than once favoured the release of detenus. v i j 

Replying to the debate, Sir K. Nazimuddins the Home Minister, adumbrated tno 
Government’s policy, which would l»o to “go to the farthest limits consistent with 
publio safety. They would give effect to the policy by a gradual, though jof 
unduly dilatory, process so that at each successive stage they may be guided ®y 
esperience of the immediate as well as the more remote past. Until it is clear tnai 
terrorist methods have been abandoned for the future, th** (lovornment must pay due 
heed to the experience of the past, but the process of release can be accelerated in 
proportion to the co-operation and support given to the ^iovernment by the public in 
rallying opinion against terrorist methods and preventing the recrudescence of terro- 
rism and other violent and subversive movements/’ . 

The Minister, detailing the policy, said that barring exceptional cases, all 
detenus who had been in home domicile for three months or more would be 
released either unconditionally or on parole and all who had been in viliye 
domicile for over three mouths would be .sent for home domicile. 8ir R. Naaimudam 
added : “We have decided to reduce with all possible speed tho 

detained in camps and jails. We will bring to the Province all detainea 

under Begnlation Three or tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act out- 
side Bengal as soon as we make arrangements to receive them. The policy ot int 
Government, said Sir K, Nazimnddin, was the release of the dedenus as japjoly 
possible, consistently with public safety and ensuring as far as they could that tiiose 
released had an opportunity of settling down to the normal life of useful citizeus. 
Since April 1, he ueelared, the Government had decided to allow some form of rela- 
xation in about a thousand cases and the number of detenus lu Jail-camps ana 
village domicile had fallen by about 325. About a hundred more would be shortly 
transferred to the training camps with a view to their beiug unconditionally releiwea 
on the completion of their course of instruction. In accordance with the policy 
enumerated by him, he hoped that orders for tho release of about 250 now in home 
domicile, would be issued very soon, « j- 

“I can assure the House and the people of Bengal that one of the dirwi 
consequences of the policy of the present Government has been definitely to expedite 
tho process of the release of detenus. The preseni Government is not vindictive to 
the detenus and they are anxious to put au end to the condition which is causing 
suffering and hardship to such large numbers of parents in this Province. * 
single detenu will be retained a day longer than is ab.solutely necessary in the inter- 
est of public safety. But I would like again to emphasise the fact that the prooes. 
of release will depend largelv on the co-operation and support that the Governmeni 
rageive in favour of the polfcy aonounood and in creating an atmosphere which wii 
prevent young men taking to subversive activities. Congress leaders can help a gr®* 
deal in oi eating a favourable atmosphere.” . , . , , ^ 

As regards the demand that the system of detention without trial should be enoeo 
as soon as possible, the Home Minister observed that there were very few of w 
oommnnity or any grade of society who would not echo that wish from their hearis. 


Over 2,000 students crowded the main stairs of the Town Hall and its approaches, 
a stone’s throw from the Assembly Chamber, where a pnblic meeting for the 
tion of the Andamans Prisoners’ uay w» held in the evening. They were snontms 
varioQB slogans snob as “Down with the Ministry” and “Release the Andamans pn* 
soners.” Tiie Polioe were standing by bat there were no nntoward incidents. 
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These men, however, were detained withont trial beoanae they were believed tJ have 
set themselves deliberately to andermine bv the ase of foroe in its moat detestable 
form the whole stmotnre and order of the Government and the ordinary prooeaaaa 
of criminal instice upon which alone could rest the role of law to which they now 
appealed. Moreover, not only did the terrorists set themselves that task but they 
deliberately oonnted on the liberality of the ordinary law to assist their desidn. 
Referring to the contention that the detenos most be presumed to be innocent 
because they had not been convicted in an open court, the Home Minister observ^ 
that in times of great emergency neither indivtdoals nor the Government wonra 
survive if they were to regulate their conduct by the presumption that men weM 
not only innocent but also harmless until oonvioted by the processes of law. In thia 
connection. Sir K. Nazimuddin informed the House that a man like Sir M. 0. 
(.'handavarker and justice G. P. Beachoroft, both High Court Judges, supported the 
ooDcInsioD that the revolutionary conspiracy in Bengal could not be cheeked by the 
ordinary processes of law. The system, he asserted, was such that the ohnneei of 
innocent persons being detained, were extremely remote. Referring to the isine that 
terrorism was now dead and that therefore* there wa.s no danger in releasing all 
detenus, the Home Minister said with full responsibility that it was not so. T^ro- 
rism had nodoubtedly been brought under control, owing largely to the admittedly 
drastic measures that the Government bad to take, but it was by no mesne dead 
There were still people all over the Provinces trying to reorganise terrorist groups, 
Rtcnre recruits and collect arms for cefarious purjioses. The wholesale release of ull 
detenus without discrimination had been ordered on two previous ocoaaioiia but on 
each of those occasions, within a period of a year or two. terrorism broke out afrssh 
and with renewed violence. 

The policy outlined by the Home Member was as follows 

(a) To release all detenns who have been in home domioilc for three moatht or 
more, either unoonditionally or subject to reporting their movements, nnlass tbtrs 
are exoefrtional oiroamstanoes which leave no doubt that it would be unsafe to allow 
them their liberty ; 

(b) To send from village domtoilo to home domicile those who have beta la 
village domioile from three. to sis months, unless the Government are aatiaftod la 
exceptional oases that it is undesirable that this should bo doae anti! a farther 
period has elapsed ; 

(o) To reduce with all possible speed the number detained in oamps sad Jail ; 

(d) To bring back to the Province all persons detained uuder Regnlation III or 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act outside Bengal, as aoon as the Govern* 
ment can make arrangements to receive them. 

(e) To give smtable allowances for a limited period to the released deteaae whoae 
family oirenmstanoes make it jnstifiable to inonr this expenditnre from publio fands 

so as to give the released detenus the opportunity of setting down to some oooapai* 
tion ; and 

(f) To subject to an examination the cases of ail detenus, whose health is a 
cause of anxiety to their reUtiona, and to take steps with regard to the nature of 
eaeh case. 


Mr. T. C. OoHifami (Congress) remarked that the Home Minister's spesoh was 
not only disappointing, but positively raisohievous. . 

The Prime Minister, Mr. A* K, Fazlul said so long the polioy of tho 

Governments had been detention whereas the policy of the present Oovernment 
was the release of sneh persons. The Prime Minister impressed on the Boose tM 
a ooBsiderable change bid come over the administration since the advent of ue 
present Ministry. Where formerly it was a polioy of detention, now it wae a polioy 
of release. He also informed the House that out of about 10,000 detenos, imwe 
than J^(XX) had either been released or the reatrioliona on them had hoen partially 
withdrawn. And if oircamataooea were favourable, pmotically all the 
might be released by September oext. The Premier said that what had 
done by them daring the last foor nwMiths should be regarded as o 
of what they were goiog to do in the fotaro. ^ . 

Mr. 8arai Chandra Bose, Lsider of the Oppositioo, obeerved thet tho^. 
Mini^ had repented the aasse old nod sule argnment that hod boon odopifi bf' 
foTM Hone Membere of tho old Be^ Oinooil. „ . . . ^ 

Beplying, Sir K. Meefeiaddhi mtf that ^tho polioy w^ tho | 
rtimd iBeidod to pweoe on tho gnestioa of (he xeleaae of 
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nven the oo*operatioa and goodwill of tho mombera of the House sad the pnblio, 
the releeee of all detenoa within a year and a half/ (Crich *‘^Qh, oh,’* from Ooi^reea 
benohei). Sir E. Nasimaddm referred to the apeeobes made by the membm of 
the Opposition in rapport of the original motion and said the apeeehes delivered 
with eqnal passion had been heard on the floor of the old Benjgai Connoil earlv in 
1030 when tho Government, relying on those argnments and sentiments expressed by 
the non-offloial section of the House, had withdrawn all repressive laws. Bnt what 
was the resnlt? Within 18 days of the lapse of these repressive laws came the 
Chittagong Armoury raid. 

The decision of the Bouse to accept the amendment was greeted with cries of 
'’Shame, shame,*' from Congressmen. 

BxNGiL Ministirs' Emoluubnts Bill 

lOlh. AUGUST -The Finance Minister, Mr. Af. R. Sarkar. introduced and 
moved to-day for consideration of the Bengal Ministers* Emoluments Bill. 

The Bill provides for a. mcnthly salary of Rs. 3000 for the Chief ^ Minister and 
Rs. 2^)00 for each of the oUier ten Ministers. In addition to the salaries, the Chief 
Minister will receive Rs. 400 and others Rs. 300 each monthly as house allowance 
while all will have a motor car allowance of Rs. 100 each. 

Mr. Pramathanaih Banerjes (Congress), moving an amendment, urged that all 
Ministers, including the Chief Minister, should have a salary of Rs. 500 each monthly. 
He referred to the cases of the Congress majority provinces where the Ministers 
had agreed te accept Rs. 500 o..ly. Mr. Banerjee added that he wanted to do away 
with the distinction between the salaries of the Chief and other Ministers and 
instanced the amounts drawn by the Prime Minister and other Ministers in Japan 
and also by Mr. De Valera and other Ministers in the Irish Free State. 

Mr. Ahul Fail (Proia) moved an amendment that each Minister should draw 
Ha. 1^000 monthly and Mr. Bajihuddin Tarafdar (Proja) moved amendments suggesting 
that the Chief Minister should get Rs. 2Ji00 and other Ministers Rs. 2,000^ 

The House had discussed the Bill and the amendments for nearly three hours 
when a Congress member wanted to move for closure, wnich the Speaker declined 
to aecept, pointing out that the matter had not been sufficiently discussed and he 
would not like to put a closure to-day. 

1 nil. AUGUST i—The Assembly to-day rejected by 177 to 53 votes the Congress 
amendment to the Beugal Ministers' Emoluments Bill, seeking to 6x the salaries of 
Ministers at Rs. 500 monthly. 

The Assembly rejected by 157 to 75 votes the Proja Party's amendment fixing 
the Ministers’ salar/at Rs. 1,000 monthly. 

Thereafter, the House passed without division the Official Bill, fixing the Chief 
Minister’s salary at Rs. 3,000 and the others at Rs. 2500 each. 

The FVfiaiiee Minister said that if a lawyer in this country could earn Rs. 15,000 
a month, a businessman Rs. 10,000, a doctor Rs. 5,000 and a professor Rs. 1500, 
Rs. 2,600 was not a phenomenal figure for Ministers. '^The example of Madras has 
been frequently oitea,” said Mr. Sarker. 'That is a very good example, no doubt. 
Bnt may I ask whether the Congress leaders in this Province are inspired by the 
ideals of Mr. Rajagopalaohariar ? It is of no use bringing in venerable names when 
we cannot conform to their standard. We, ordinary mortals, have decided to act 
according to our own standard. We have come here to serve the country in our 
own way. (Cries of "Question. Question” from Congress benches). Ton may 
question, but 1 would like to remind you that eharity begins at home. Let all of 
yon hi inspired bp the ideals of Mahatm Gandhi and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
then come toideride ns”. 

"If the Congress could convince all non-Oongress Muslims and non-Congress 
Hindna that it was in the interests of Islam and the country to join the Congress, 
then he would be prepared to accept Rs. 100 only.” This statement was maioe by 
the Premier, Mr. FqmIuI Buq, replying to the Opposition Leader, Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Meet, who declared during the debate that if all non-Oongress Hindus and 
Mihonedana joined the Compess tonight and helped to make the Congress the 
mqMty party in the House, tbev would accept office on Rs. 600 a month. 

jha passage of arms started over a suggestion by a Muslim Member that 
though ue ODOgreas Mlnislers accepted Rs. 600, they were receiving more '‘*by the 
biiMOor in the shape d aliowauoes and oars.” b doubted if the Oraftrcss evtf 
tried to reduce the airiary of the offioera of the Oorponitloa of CtaJo^ when the 
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Onmn wm in power. A Omigrott retort followed, after which tho llaaBoe 
SSter replied as ahove. 

ink AUGUST The consideration of the Ministers* Emohimonta Bill havinc * 
resnmod to-day, the Pnine MinUUr informed the House that the Oofenmou had 
decided, in deference to the wishes of the members of the Assembly, to drop the 
elansee relatii^ to the house end other minor sllowsnoes. FoUowin^ the anneunoe- 
ment, the entire bill (the major clauses of which were passed yesterda?) was pieaad 
without a difision. 

Legislative Orrictits’ Salsbiss Bill 

The Assembly next took up for consideration the Beogal Legislatifo CMBeers’ 
(President, Deputy President, Speaker, Deputy Speaker ) Emoluments Bill. The 
flnanue Minister announced that the ftovernment had decided to withdraw the 
clauses of the Bill relating to House, motor-oar and travelling allowanoee. 

The Assembly thereafter passed tho Hill, without a division, fixing salartos aa 
follows : President Rs. 1,500 monthly. Deputy President Rs. 2,000 yearly, Speaker 
Rs. SjOOO monthly, and Deputy Speaker Rs. 3,lX)0 yearly. 

Memhers' SsLiiRY Bill 

13th. AUGUST i—By an overwhelming majority, tu-day, the Houae reieetad the 
Congress amendment suggesting that Members of the Legislature ahonla take no 
aalary. Thereafter, the Rouse passed without a division the amendment of a 
Member of the Coalition, urging that instead of Rs. US monthly aa auggeated in the 
OtBcial Bill, the members should receive Rs. 150. The Government voted (or the 
amendment. 

Daring the discussion on the Congre.Hs amendment, Mr. Baroia Praaomna Arfn 
(CongressT significantly remarked that if the salary proposed in the Bill wan going to 
be foisted on them, they were going to taice it and if they pooled it together, the 
Coogreas members would have about a lakh of rupees as saiarie-s and then those who 
wore foisting this salary on them might be hoist with their own petard ; (or with 
bratna in their heads, money in their pockets and determination in between, they 
(the Congress) might be able to replace the prttsent Ministry by another. 

The Oong^Bs group contended that bv acceptance cn salaries^ members wonld 
be perpetrating a crime not only on the poverty but also on the igooranoe of tho 
eleotonte. 

PoucR Lanu Charge— Adj. Mowok 

tilh. AUGUST : -Ail the Congress members of the Assembly attended the 
day's sesaioa with National Flags in thnir buttonholes as a mark of proteat against 
the lathi charge on Saturday '.s proettssion. 

Dr. J. If. Das Qnpta, acting President of the B P C. C. moving the t^joarnment 
motion, said that lathis were iu<lts.?riinioately used, tho charges with whion were so 
severe that the stioets were littered with the slices left by the processiooitts. fle 
characterised the conduct of the police as **au uncultared. shameful piece of violenoe." 
He added that the DepuQ' Commiasioiier of Police, who was present on the spot, 
told Mr. pas Gupta that his orders ware definite and that he would not allow the 
Droeessionista even singly to go through the prohibited area to the Town flail with 
fiagt flying or return to the tfity in that fashion. 

Sir JL Natimuddin^ the Home Minister defeudiog the police action, said that the 
poiioe first tried to peiauade the processionists to disperse when briokhals and aoda- 
water bottles were thrown on the police, seven of whom were injured aa a resnlt. 
All efforts at persuading the crowd to disperse having failed, the poiioe used feme. 
The Minister quoted the Prime Minister of Orissa, who told men the other day that 
as long as they did not interfere with the raaioleisnce of law and order, the poiioe 
would not interfere with their activities. The Caloutta Police took action . booaoae 
tbeie-was interference with the maintenance of law and order, fle added that it 
waa unfortunate and against all conceptions of Indian oivUisation that woowa ahoold 
have been utilised in this fashion and brought in to such prooesaioaa when dm 
oigmiisera knew that there was every likeiihocd of a breach of the p ea c e. 

The Premier. Mr. Fcstul ffuq, wd that be and his oo U eeg n e e in tho ChhuMl 
Wrettod Batorday’s incidents and denied that the Miniatty was nia oa ooauwual 
luMs. Ho appealed to the Opposition to co-operate with the Ministry and advaaoo 
the heetlntereeta of the Province. 
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Mr. Qarai Oumdra BdMdeiortbed the iooMente ee ^diegraoefal" and said ho 
hoped that the Premier would aMore the Hoaae that erea if the gnardiaua of lav 
and order broke the law, thej themselree could not expect to escape from the 
ohrtohea of the law. Such an aasoranoe eonld bring forth the oo-operation of the 
Opposition, fle urged the Premier not to allow Bengal to be made another Ireland 
bp an error of judgment or bj placing much reliance on the polioe. 

Mr. fiose struck the right note when he said that he did not look upon the 
Ifiniatrj as composed of so many Hindus and Muslims, but of brother Bengalies. 
imd it was in that spirit that he appealed to them to safegnard the fundamental 
rights of the people and that if they failed in that, they would stand condemned ia 
dm eyes of Bengal. 

The adjournment motion was pressed to a dirisiou and declared lost, 72 voting 
for and ite against 


FaKiHX InsuBARoi Fund Bill 
17th. AUGUST :'-The Oovemment aoc^ted a number of 


amendments 


Congress 

to an official measure, namely, the Bengal Famine Insurance Fund Bill. 

The Bill provides for the establishment of a Famine Insurance Fund and, accep- 
ting the Congress Partv*a amendment, the Government decided to make an initial 
oontribntion of five lakhs to the Fund instead of making a start with a sum of three 
lakha thirty-nine thousand handed over to the Provincial Government by the Govern- 
meat of India out of the old Famine Belief Fund. 

The Government also decided in response to a Congress amendment to make an 
annual contribution of two lakhs to the Fund till it reached the maximum of twelve 
lakha. Instead of making an annual contribution of one and a half lakhs, as originally 


The Billi as amended, was passed without a division. 

VoiiKo On fiuiKiBr Dmunos 

august :^Mr. Shibnatk President of the All India Trade Union 

Oaiireos, moved an amendment refusing the entire grant for the Labour Department. 
Mr. Baneiji aoouaed the Government of not Implementing the terms of settlement on 
Thioli the strike was called off. 

Mr. Sukrawardff denied that there were nny terms of settlement on which the 
Juts strike near Oaloutta had been criled off in May last. He said that certain 
gHUtanoes had been given by the Prime Minister which had been amply implemen- 
ted. The Minister added that he was making an enquiry into the conditions of labour 
in rim jnte mills at present 

Mr. Biharmidu iMt UaEumdar pleaded for a Labour Department democratically 
by the representatives of labonr. Mr. C. G. Cooper thought that strikes 
ware engineered bv Communist leaders and hrid that it was in the interest of 
employers to see that a happy TeUtionship existed between employers and employees 
aM thait the staff remained contented. Mr. D, P. Ehmiton pointed out the snfferings 
of rim poor workeis caused by strikes snd the huge financial loss to the employers. 

Urn amendBmnt for the refnsal of the grsnt was negstived without a division. 

tML AUGUST The entire ffioropean gronp refrained from participation in the 
voting to-dmy when a Proja Party member moved a token out in the Land 
Bevsnne demnnd, urging the rednctaon of the excessive rates of rent by amending 
the Bengid Tenancy Act. The motion was, however, rejected despite the support of 
rimCbngreas Pnrty. 

24lh. AUGUST^ 
with n 


Obngrose Party with a view to i 
ittSrfarenoe wi^ Mthpate and 
onnnlaatioiia, 8ir M. NoxnmtdAt 


; to a cut motion sponsored by n mmnber of the 
oriticising the policy of the local Governasent’s 
peBoefuT demonstrations and meetings of different 

„ a, Home Minister, lincidentally referred to the 

„ . I omde by the Qppoeition abont reducing the strength of the InUHigenoe 
ifiSaeh M the same was inooniuteat with the advent of Provinoiai Autonomy. He 
ngrelted bit Inability to comply with hit reqnest, for, he thought that at a riam 
wEm rim Oevenmiul were eentemplating the rdeeae of detenus in huge numbers, it 
wm all the am nmaary to maintaia an adeqoato strongth in tho Intoiligioee 
of tho poBoo ia ordor to watoh the sitaation. He further aigaed riiat it 
bo wl& the iatorset of pablio safety to do eo la view of the 

of te tmorist s mve ment ia this proviaoe. 
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88ili. AUGUST '.—The Assembly to-dsy voted the eatire demtad of Ba. 76, 
27, 000 under the heei ** Administration of Jnstioo'* without a oat tad without a divl 
sioa. Ouriag the debate the Finanoo Mimsisr remarks that Ooof ress Miaistriss would 
not be able to overhaul the system overnight and the only retrenohment that they 
would be able to effeot would be to substitute caps for pugrees gave rise to a poiat 
of order, the Speaker intervening and asking the House to refer to the Uioistries in 
other Provinoes with due courtesy and regard. The Finaaoe Minister eiplaiaed that 
no disparaging spirit had actuated him in makiag his remarks. Be had only waated 
to show the difficulties experiouced by Ministries in general. 

Earlier the House sanctioned without a out the Police demand of Rs. 209fi6,000. 
Oonoiuding the debate on the demand the Premier Mr. A. K, Faeiul Bag remarked 
that instances of police oppression of the peoplo were becoming rare and that the 
morale of the police force had considerably improved with the reoruitmeat of 
educated and cultured young men. 

Winding np the i the H^mo Minister Sir K. Saeimuddin said that there 
might be a few black sheep iu thi« police forve, but thev would not be jttsti&ed in 
coademning the whole servt :o for th** faults of a few. He also admitted that there 
was room for improvem<*at in the l>ehav*iour of the poitoe towards the public and 
assured the House that every instance of police excess would be severely dealt with 
in future. Referring to fh>4 criticism about the heavy police budget, the Home 
Minister opined that barring the exceptional expenditure which the Bengal Govern- 
ment had to iuoiir m s ippresiing tiM iorism tlio pnlir*)^ ^^xpendituro here compared 
very favourably with that lu other ProviiKv*. 

ClL^VIia CNtVSRStTY Eublex 

2€tli. AUGUST The Calc.itta University's emblem, the Sree and the lotus, 
formed the subject of a heated dHb-ite on a cur motion to the Education demand in 
the coarse of which Calcutta Cni varsity came in for a good deal of castigation at 
the hand of Muslim m^^mbers. Mr. P, N. a member of the University's 

i^yndicate, assortcj thai the emblem had been selected after consultation with the 
architect of the tiovernment of Bengal, the London tfcliool of Heraldry and well- 
known artists. Ue pointed out that Muslim ruiorq like Mubimmed of Ohorl and 
Shor Shah hai .such symbols on their coins. Mr. Baoerjee invited the members to 
meet the Syndicate and discuss the qtie.stton. Mr. A. K, FaxitU Baq% tbo Premier, 
who holds the education port- folio, announced that he would convene a conferenos of 
M. L. A.'s and University r<*pie4tnitativoB to discusi* the question, whereupon ths out 
motion was withdrawn. 

UcxrH or A Deienu. 

27Ui. AUGUST Mr. Sur.it Chandra Bof^a to-day ualked out of the House as a 
protest against '^tho Governmcnl’.s callous indiffur«'Oce towards human life." The 
walk-out was a sequel to t.h«> reported d^arh •if Sidheodu Das of Mymensingb, one of 
the hiiDger-strikorH in the .Andamans. 

The Prime Bint.'itor siid be ha i :tI^o hiani ^ueb a lumoui and bad sent an 
urgent mi ssage to tn*.* Ciii' f C imiaK.'.o'jaor of rhe Andamans for correct informalion. 

Mr. Sarat Chattdra Roue, who made a statement on the floor of the House, said 
that he had received ioforoiation tint one of tin* <t^rikers in the Andamans bad died 
and a.s far as be had aM.f i.i make ''nquir:* ^ fr’>rr non-official sources, he bad 
found that tho infoiiuatiou was < rTiect. In view id liiis .sad oew's, the Congress 
Party, said Mr. Bose, w -re in uo mood to %mni.niii' thfir work in the House. He, 
therefore, dfcid'jd to wi.hlrj v h -' fr nu 'xn H'l iv* for the day at a protest 

against tho callous, atrir-jio of lb»r ijovenii <»( Boogal against what the Congress 
Party ihougiir b i the h'? Aiid iro '.ni prisoners, lu with- 

Irtwing friiOi the Hoast*. Mr. Bos » wi. to mnl^* it clear that they meant no 

disresp ect to the Chair He tarthcr i »ii Uoj ij that for the last few days, he 

bad been trying to obtain coiiflrra iM vi vT fh * r.«*w. from the Treasury Benches but 
bad received no reply. 

The Home Minteier, who was mil m the House when the Congress 

members walked out, appeared immediately Tti:rwards and made the following 
statement : ^The Government have receivtnl a telegram handed in at 13-90 p. m 
in which no deaths are reported, but throe are in tho seriouslr ill list. ' 

Jail iDxi.visTaAiiON CaiTiasui 

10th. AUGUST The narration of their jail eiperieiioes by si*cercl member 
o! the Congress Party, with special refereooe to what was obaracterisad as the *'4ehtt- 
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muiiiog Mpaott*’ of th# Jtil administrotioa in this Prorinoe, was the prinoiptl 
festare of tt>-dsy*8 debste on the Hudget demand nnder the head 'Jails*. 

fteplyiog to the debate in a good hamoared speech, Sir Khwaja Nanmuddiriy 
the Uome Minister, admitted that all was not well with the jail administration. The 
greatest problem was over-orowding. Most of the jails were coustrocted long ago 
and ss such weie nnsnited to modern standards of prison life. But improvements 
in these direotiens depended on favourable financial conditions, which, he regretted, 
wpre sadly wanting. Repudiating the charge levelled by several members of the 
Opposition th^t a majority of the prisoners found themselves in shattered health on 
their release after serving long terms of imprisoument, the Home Minister opined 
that the sutistios of the health of the inmates of tbo jails prepared for 1936 showed 
that it was much better than that of the people outside. According to these statis- 
tios, only 16 per cent of the jail population recorded loss of weight while, of the 
res^ more than half gained weight. The entire demand was thereafter passed 
without a division. 

let. SEPTEMBER :r-There was a sudden fiare-up in the House when the Prime- 
MiniiUr^ intervening in the debate on a cut motion on the Agriculture Budget, 
observed that during the last few days false propaganda was carried on outside the 
House against the supporters of the Oovernment and attempts were being made to 
hold them up to ridicule. The Premier had to (ace angry interruptions from several 
members of the Congress and Proja Parties, who simultanpously rose in their seats 
on points of order. 

The Speaker observed that he was prepared to hear these points when thu 
simultaneoas outbursts sad shoutiug ceased. 

The out motion ou the Agriculture Budget, moved by a member of the Proja 
Party, urging the restriction of jute oultivatioo and firing the minimum price of 
Jute, was lost by 184 votes to 73. 

Mb. Boss’s Call fob Dscobub 

lad. SEPTEMBER Mr. Sarat Chandra Bote, the Leader ot the Opposition, voiced 
a oomplahit to*day regarding the language of certain remarks made by the Premie> 
yesterday against a member of the Proja Party snd said that the tone and manner 
in which they were made were hardly in consonance with parliamentary decorum 
The XiCader of the Opposition appealed to the Leader of the House in order that in 
his cooler moments he might consider whether of ail persons in this House, it wib 
not his duty as well as the duty of the Leader of the Opposition to say nothing 
which might ruffle the temper of members. Mr. Bose also pointed to certain ob8er> 
vations of the Speaker who had characterispd u point of order as “frivolous”. This, 
he said, had given rise ro a certain amounr of sorrow, and be a'ided that so long 
as s point of order, whctber sound tir frivolous, the ruling of the Cnair had to bf; 
giveu. He though it was his duty as the Lcaif*i of thn Opposition to bring this 
matter to the notice of the Cli:ur and also of rtu* Leader of the House in oidei 
that the proceedings of the Assembly might be carried on in calm and with 
much decorum aod dignity as possihie. * 

Btfplying, the Premier said that ho :»i4:<'.ere!y appreciated the spirit in whioli 
Mr. B ise made these remarks and reci|irocat«*d* the feelings of friendliness. Ht* 
also extended ro Mr. Bose the hand of co-operation for the future with a view tc 
pieventiag any inoident of any kind, which might lead to unpleasant remaiks beio^ 
made by one member s^ainst another. “If in the heat of the moment 1 have been 
led to use lauguage which might have hurt the feelings of my friends, I can ooi.v 
sgg that 1 am ninoerely rorry.” 

In conoluaion, the Premier said that he was looking forward to the much 
happier days ahead ss the result of the conference which was soon going to be 
held regarding tbs repatriation of the Andamans prisoners. “Let us hope tnat we 
shall be able to meet in perfect friendliness and with the sole object of serving the 
oaute which bow turns out to be absolutely national. With that end in view, I greatly 
welcome the remarks that have been made by my friend, the Leader of the Opposition. 

The Spmhtr welcomed the frank expressions of view and the friendliness between 
the Leader of the Opposition and tne Leader of the Honse and appealed to all 
saotiuos of tho AMmUy to lend their help snd sssistsnee in the disoMrgs of his 
duties as the Sooaher io a orooer BiaBaer. 

Mr. Boat added Mnf some owmbors of his aide of the House hsd been treated 
like sebool boys, Mr. fioso sssoiod tho Bipooker of tho House that on his port be 
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wm aixions that the debates !a the Hoose shoald be ooadoetad ia saeh a i 

ihal thej might set ap aa example to the other ladiaa Lagislatarea aad he hoped 
that the Leauer of tho tloase would respond to his appeal i& this behalf. Mr. Boea, 
rising again after the Premier's response to his app^, assared him that **thoogh 
we may fight oar battle inside the Chamber, we will remain friends, as we hare 
been oatside." 


4lh. SEPTEMBER :-~The deolaration that not only was total ProhibISoa the 
policy of the present Oovernment of Bengal hot that they were also trying to make 
experiments in this respect in important, speoiflo areas following the example of 
the Prime Minister of Madras, was made in the Assembly ti-d^ by the Premier, 
Sir. A, K. Faslul Jfuq^ in the course of the debate on the Esoiae bndget. Be 
added that he could give this assurance to the House that the present Cabinet wan 
trying its very best to carry ont the policy of toul Prohibition during its term of 

All the out motions, inolnding one from the Congress Party, urging the edoptioB 
of the policy of total Prohibition, were withdrawn in view of this deolarttioa by 
Mr. fluq. 


aih. SEPTEMBER After 15 days' discussion, the Assombly dispotod of tha 
Bndget which, as presented by the Finance Minieter, was voted witbont a alagla 
cat. A hnndred and five members partioipated in the disoussiona. 

Earlier, the Premier referred to the charge frequently made against the membera 
of the Cabinet that they had broken their ejection pledges. lie remarked : "At the 
time of the elections, the Congress gave a solemn pledge in their mnoifMto that 
they were going to wreck the Coustitution. but thev have taken the oath of offlot 
and are eo|oyiag the sweets of power and even Mr. Oandbl has found aomathlag 
good in the much-maligned Coostitotioo. If the Congress oould modify Its opialOB, 
the Coalition Party (the supporters of the Ministry in Bengal) ooula alio modify 
their views'*. 

During the discussion on the Labour Bndgot, several Labourites oritlolaid tha. 
Labour policy of the Government and alleged that the Government wera trying to 
throttle the Trade Union movement Mr. Sobrawardy, Labour Minister, doolarad 
that the Ooveroment wore determined to give a fair deal to Labour. Ho lidded that 
Oommauism was Public Enemy No. 1 of the social and eoonomio strooture. 


Rajshxbi Collxoi IxczDXirr 


8th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Surendra Mohan Mailra (Congress) moved to-day aoad- 
jonroment motion to discuss the Rajsbahi College incident. The motion wan rejentnd 
without a division after two hours* heated debate. 

'^If the Government bafi not taken steps in time, the streets of Rsiebahl would 
have been deluged with blood," declared the Premier and Education Minintor. tha 
Hon. Mr. Fatlul Huq, justifying the order olosiog the College. Bo bad ovidfooa 
that the students were preparing lor a homicidal fight between themaalvot. Tha 
order did not mean the closing of ue College for all time but only till tha altoatlOB 
returned to the normal in order to afford an opportunity to the leaden to oompoia 
their differences. 


Mr, Sarat Chandra Boee, Leader of the Opposition, accepted the Ptmalar'a 
toggestion to go to Rajsbahi along with another prominent Congressman who waa 
also a Syndic of the Calcutta University nod try to arrive nt an amioable aattlamaat 
of the affair. Mr. Bose told the Bouse that he bad in bis bands pbotngrapblo eoplao 
of two tetc^rama sent from Oalouttt to the Muslim stodents of toe Bnjsbnhi Ooiiega 
Boatel, one in the name of the Premier nssuring his ^abiding solioitnda for thair 
walfara" which Mr. Bose believed, bad resulted in increasing the tension. 

, Most of the speakers on the motion, ioclnding Mr. W, W. Werdej^ih^ tha 
leader of the European Group, nod Mr. Sarat Chandra Boee^ Lender of the Opp^tiOB. 
'M'ttted the notion of the Government in this direotioo, nlthongb they did aot 
Hgrowa of the oonduot of the atudente of Rnjshabi, particularly tha hnngor-atrika 
whiah waa reamted to by the Binda stadeota. 

Mr. SanU Chandra Boea deolared that narrow orthodoxy wbotber it te IllBda 
dim mada ao appeal to him. AU the same be tboogbt that the diiaraaMa 
I tha two iootkmiiM tha ntntfanls of Bajnhabi oonld havo.beoa aolvad by Jha 
; with a HtUa aamat of taot, roaBOBaUaaeaa aad vlaiaB. Ha r — 
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the oonmuotl tore which hed been ri?en to this pretty incident and said : *‘Let nat 
the profane hand«*eitner of the Hinoos or of the Hos]ini6*^e?er tench the edneatioB. 
al institntiouB of onr Province, which shonld be allowed to remain as sacred teniBlai 
of learning.*’ 

The Hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul fiuq^ who made a very conciliarory speech, appealec 
to the Leader of the Opposition to go to Rajehahi and settle the matter in a manoer 
aatiafactory to all parties concerned. Mr. Faslul Huq announced that any decisiot 
that Mr. Sarat Bose might arrive at in this conotetion would be accepted by bim 
fqr he looked upon such a solution as affording a test <»( theii fitness for solvinr 
oommanal problems in this Province. ^ 

Benoal Tinakct SCI Ajond. Bill 

lOlb. SEPTEMBER The Bevenue Minister, (he Bon. Sir Pravad Sinak 
Roff introduced and moved to-day the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill, the object of 
which was to amend sonie existing provisions of the Bengal J'euancy Act which hid 
been found to operate rather harshly on tho cultivators, for the purpose of giviic 
immediate relief to them. 

The Minister explained that the Bill uid not attempt tc bring about a radici! 
raform in tho eiistin^ system of land tenure by a comprehensive smeodment of the 
Aot The Bill provided for the abolition of landloids* transfer fee and right of 

pre-emption. 

The Premier, the Hon. Mr. A. A. Faxlul Huq, told the House that the Govern- 
ment bad originally decided tc refer the Bill to u Select Committee but some 
misohievous persons outside the House had carried or. propaganda in the country 
that the Government were going to shelve that Bill. 

Mr. Barat Chandra Boa«, the Leader of the Opposition, said that the Bill did not 
contain any provision for the aroelioratioti of tho ronditions nf the real tillers of 
the land. 

The entire European Utoup and Hindu mcmlei*-, representing the landea 

interest supported 8ir Owrge Campbell' a amendment, while the opposition inoludec 
the Coalition Group, the Proja Party and the entire Congress group, ciuepting one 
who did not vote. Sir George, speaking on his motion, said that the Bill aimed at 
giving a definite blow' to landlords to ibe verge of expropriation uud affected their 
property rights. Referiing to the Instrument of Instructions, he said that it wa^ 
perxeotly clear from the nature of the Bill that it must go to the Viceroy. 

The Bevenue Minister, tho Bon. 8ir Bijoy Prasad i^irfgh Roy opposing thr 
motion for oiroulatioo. said that the Bill only sought to itmoxe certain specilii 
grievances of tenants, for which there bad been agitation in the last seven years. 

The Honan rejected Sir George's Amendment by 183 to 36 votes. 

13 tli. SEPTEMBER i-'- Violent uenunciatiou of the proviMcoH in the Bill whitb 
were oaloulated to deprive landlords of the existing right to get the transfer fee and 
also the right of pre-emption, bv several members of the European group (who btd 
so long been among the staunenest supporters of the Govpi timrnt ) formed the 
principal feature of to-day's pro:’.c^edingR of the Assembly. 

It was even suggested by a member tbat the Revenue Miuisif^t, Sir B. P. Singh 
Roy, who waa himself a representative of the landholders’ constituency, had ventured 
to epoDSor a measure of suob a definitely expropriatory character as the one before 
the House because he knew full well that this Bill, even if passed by the Beogai 
Assembly, oould not receive the sanction of the Govei not -General in view of the 
rMtriotions contained in Section 229 of the new Government of India Act. 

•The Hon. Sir Bijoy Proaod Singh Roy, Minister for Revenue, replying to the 
dmte, said tbat this Bill was designed to give finanoiai relief to the agrieuKurista 
It would moreover produce a tremendous psychological effect among the masam aod 
seaiove the tension between landlords and tenants. ’^It cannot be denied.” said thi 
Minister, ’*tbat there is an insistent demand for the abolition of Iimdlordism.” ^ Ike 
Minister in conolnsion aaid that the present Bill offered a aolntion by steering > 
middle coarse. 


PuBUO Bimands Ricovebt Aot Amihd. Bill 
iffik SEPTEMBER The Assembly bad the unique experitnoe of having 
sitting adjonrned by the Bon. Mr. Speaker for half 
failure on bis pi^ to reatore order 


in the midst of 


an hour as the sequel to the 
oontinnal end mnoorons inter* 
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niptiosb between the members of the Ministeriil end Oppoeition benohee in the 
oonne of the debate on the non-oflioial Bill to amend the Pablio Demands ReooTery 
Aet 

Jfoaivi Akdul Bari of the Muslim Coalition (Ministerial Party) was oriticising the 
sponsor of the Bill, wh-j happoued to have seceded recently from the Ministerial 
ITOim and joined taase members of the Krisak-Proja Party, who have been apting 
in aniaoco with the Congress Opposition, as being too noxious to play to the gallery 
and earn cheap piau iits as the only real friend of the much hariasaed tenantry in 
(he Proyince. rti:> o\pi j.>»siuu provoked a storm of protest and retorts from the 
Opposition benches and for a time the interruptions seemed to drown the effort> 
nade by the Speaker who was caliiog the members oo both sides to order. 

Ibe hoQ. Mr. A. K, Pazlul IJily, Prim ‘ .Minister, loterveniog at this stage, 
accused the membd> ol the Opposltiou of lack of manners in as much as they 
wore preyentiog Mr. .Ab lul Bari from continuing his spouch. This aocusidion by 


ije prime Minisier .ra> taken s-.'r.jus 
asked him to wit!:ii.i-.v the expression. 

At this sla^'e, Uie <:'.a%er a;:v»iu mil 
?o order but n.o me-jt-.iii' with sui; - -ss. i 
lid not improve af' *r ihs-. ri ,^>1 
and loft the C^rtinb'M . 


itv The C'lmress memberi, wbu 

}‘ 4'. j ti • to call the members 
Ijouru The House. As things 
•( th*> K'uis > for half an houi 


BL.N(<Ai. a* I Bill 

21tl. SEPTEMBEK - Tht v'^-'fool\ (•.; liie provision of doing away 

with the Jaudiords rinht •»: pie- i.ujitv.n nJ ' f h right on the oo-sbaror 

•f the tonanl-' iiuder “ciiaiii ‘^ir.uirnstance'. 


22ad. SEPTEMBER The t: jiigi\.ss Puny >> ^ iui.oii tu tin* Hill, seeking to 

provide a suspcnsi in of enfuujemjnt >i\ i mi<. :*> «<!■ case of ryots as ptovidea in 
the Bil?, was rejerOd by 86 vob*, t*/ 7-. 

The Qou. Sti Bi/op' Pram I Siatpi A ip. th > .Minister foi Kevenue, explained 
that the ease 01 u<idor>ry<it> 'V'iu. i 0* * : *ii‘ mi <)ic oio;e oimprehensive Bill 

whic.h the Govc*r.im*^Mit prom^el to i riolaj'* iivoip* of the report of the 

iroposod .''imroissi.m •if cuipun into i:, ■ :.ia I o: Bengal. 

24Ui. SEPTEMBER . of iiitOiU •*x« iciueui woie witnossud in the 
\saeaihly t»-day a» the time the Party’s amend- 
ment seeking ii'li.v the in'oio.s; payahl' 'uaoi to a landlord oo arrears 

of ronl at five per cent as against the tiovoinuieii: > proposal ro reduce the rate Of 
•utorest from 1. and a half per cent to 6 aoJ a •Mic-i<.'-irtfi per eeiii. The amend- 
ment was rojejteJ by 110 votes lo 6i). 

Before annouaciiig the result of iho divinoii. ’hi- Speak';! diew the attention of 
the lasador of the iloiise to liie **most unsjumly c•)Q•Juei on tiie part of oertaio 
mcmbjrs of i.'ie liju'ic wtn! : ihe fnctnhei> w-m pr»::’: lifu t.*» the lobbies. He 
'.‘\pected the Leader 1 1 take (b j necessary .stop.s in the matter tie that there Bsiskt 
not be any repetition of such in adeuts, requiriug the SpeakyrS i liter ventioo. Int 
Speaker add.?i that he uotieeJ But winle memuurs 'v.?rc going to the lobbies, one 
member had huou dragged by an ither i'; the Coaliti'.ni lubby and despite the fact 
that the Speak n* had waru'id the member : jiiojru.ji .lu i also sent the Swrotary 
^0 ask him not to persist in tli;* cmdiict. the ra jmi>! i ia oucstion had persisted in 
dragging another member to the lobby of hi> party. The tspeakei anoonnoed that 
he had e.spuage'l the v ite -if th • m-’raher wh t wa** h 'in:; Iraggu'i in the above 
manner. 

30kh. SEPTEMBER :-rtie folio wing :>iatomdui was made to-day by the bom Mr. 
A. K. Fatlul Huoy Prime Minister, speaking during the debate on the third readin|( of 
the Bill amending the Bengal Tenancy Act. The Premier add^ : ‘‘If in oonrae of Umo 

S ou can show that the Gongruss Ministers in Bibar. tha Unitud Provinow and Omsa 
ave done more for the ryots than we have boot* able to do, then, indeed, wo •ball 
stand self-condemned.*' Be repudiated the criticism that^ the Bill did not oMfor any 
real benefit on the tenants in Beugal and also repudiated the claim of »•. 8am 
Qiandra Bose that the Congress Party bad materially improved tbe Bill. He denied 
the charge that the Bill was hypocriii;aI hut admitted that it ^ had b^n ratw 
hastily framed and this be said, had been due to tbe fact that circumatanoea bad 
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1^0 It neoessary that the Bill ehoold be carried through in the present session 
(Voice from the Congress benches ^^Why ?**) The Premier retorted : ^Beoaose too 
desired to take credit from the masses and we wanted to stop it.'’ (Langhter). 

The Premier said that the Congress was aotnated by no other principle than that 
of mere obstruction for obstrnction’s sake and was out to win cheap praise as ■ 
benefactor of ryots. He appealed to the Congress Party in the Legislatnre to gi?e 
oonstmctire suggestions and co-operate with them in order to bring about a proper 
solution of the problem of the land laws in the Province which would lead to ooq. 
tentment and tranquillity among the masses of this province. 


Mr. J. M Bqbu^ Leader of the United Nationalist Party, reiterated his oonvictio!i 
thft such a Bill should not have boeu rushed through without an exhaustive enquiry. 

Mr. W, C, Wordsworth said that the European Group bad not been pettily 
contentions or unsympathetic or dominated by self-interest. He said the present 
Bill was hastily decided and represented a certain amount of class prejudice. It 
created one more class of intermediary and put the landlord in a new and inferiur 
position in relation to bis environment. They bad been called eminent European 
enloiters, said Mr. Wordsworth, who added jocularly that he now spoke not only as 
a Enropean but as an imperialist, a capitalist, a tyrant, an oppressor, a parasite and 
a bloodsucker. (Laughter). s$trangers hearing these words, he said, might conclude 
that the European Group were not loved. They themselves did not draw that infer- 
ence, for hard words broke no bones and politics would be boring if its vooabuiarv 
were feeble and many in his Group felt thrills of ecstasy when they were taken 
for capitalists. 


Mr. Wordsworth said that there was unreality about every thing, the attitude of 
the Congress Party over the measure, the 1,700 and more amendments to the Bill, 
and the attitude of the Proja Party in regard to the Bill. He said that the Province 
deserved something better than the Bill and its handling had neither convinced their 
intelligenoo nor u^ifted their emotions. It had not made thorn think of Ajax delv- 
ing the lightning or of Horatious keeping' a bridge or of brave men dying in tfie 
last ditch for their conscience, and their ideals. It had made them think of two 
homelier characters, namelv, firstly, of the brisk criminal jndge who always pro- 
Doanoed a sentence after hearing the prosecution becanso if he listened to the 
defence as well, he only got confused, and secondly, of the Colonel who always 
merohed behind his regiment and, when a.sked, explained, “Was not he their leador 
and should he not follow them wherever they wanted to go V” 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, Leader of the Congress Party, criticised the Bill and 
said that it did not go as far as the Congress wanted to. Explaining the positiuo 
of the Congress viee-a-vte landlords, Mr. Bose said that the Congress was defioitol.v 
not in favour of the porpetuatioo of landlordism. The Congress did not look upjn 
their rights as something which could not bo touched but, at the same timo, it dis- 
oonraged any attempt on the part of any section of the people to describe another 
section as exploiters. Mr. Bose added that the Congress believed that by adoptini: 
the formula of co-operation between all sections and classes of the people, it was 
possible for them to remove once for all the distinctions that anfortanately existed 
among the different classes of the people. 

After the Prime Minister’s speech the hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue 
Minister, who had been elected from the Landholders’ constituency, said that he 
had mixed feelings of satisfaction and disappointment regarding toe Bill. There 
were certain clauses which he considered to bo of an uxpropriatory nature, infring- 
ing the valuable rights of landlords, and as such they did not meet with lus persu- 
Diu approval. But he had agreed to introduce the Bill with those olanscs in the 
hope tnat they might bring about a better understanding between tenants and land 
lords. He sai 1 that the Bill was not comprehensive but only sought to remove some 
of 4he pressing grievances of the ryots. Ho asked the landlords to read the signs 
of the times and try to adjust li)om.seIves to tho changing circumstances, (or 
there alone lay their safety. He said that it was trim that landlords bad been called 
upon to make valuable sacrifices but he hoped that those sacrifices would have a 
saintory effcci on the relationship-s between landlords and tenants. He asked land- 
lords not to be shortsighted in these matters. ^ 

The third reading was carried amidst jubilation. The Bill was passed by lltr 
against 27 votc« and tho House was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative G>uncil 

Bodgak Saaaioo— Cakiitte— aoth July to 16th August 1097 

AOOBBSS to OortHKOB— Q uCSTION OF PBOCFDUBB 

The Budget Session of the Beogtl LsgislatiFe Oouooll commenced in the Conooil 
Chamber, Calcutta on the SOih. July I9S7 to have the Budget for the year 
1937-38 pieeented bv the Finance Xinister. As many as three points of order irere 
raised and these held np the proceedings of the House till 7-45 p. m. Mr. Saiffmdra 
Chandra iiitra^ President, was in the chair. 

The first point of order before the House was whether it was competent to dis- 
ease His l^ceilenoy the Oovernor’s Address to both Houses of the Legislature on 
July 29th. The question arose out of a notice of a motion given bv Rai Bansdur 
S. N. Sinha. 

The President called upon the members to espr&ss their opinion on the question 
of presenting an address to the Governor. 

be lion. Sir K. Nasimuddin said that under Section Q& of the Government of 
India Act, His Excellency had been given the right to address both Chambers and 
that address was given at the discretion of His Exoeliency and that any resolution 
that was to be moved in oonnection with anything that related to any action of the 
Qovemor at his discretion required the previous assent of the Governor. Continuing, 
he said that in that cose G- was neces-sary that sufficient notice should be given so 
that His Excellency might either give his assent or tefuse it. Moreover, he said, 
under Seotion 17 of the Kales, before any member of the House could move an 
address to the Governor it was necessary that a day should be allotted for the pur- 
pose. Further, Sir K. Naximuddin .said that an address could only be moved by 
means of s motion and that if it was to be moved by a non-olficiaf member, it could 
ooly be done on a day set apart for non-olfictal business. Above all, that day's 
titling had been set apart for Oovernmeut business, namply the presentation of 
the Budget. 

The Frssiiem said that the mover did not claim it under the rules but in pur- 
suance of parliamentary practice and that he merely said tbaf under rule 66 so ad- 
dress should be presentefi to His Excellency. The Pnsidenr desired to know if it wsa 
dsimed as a privilege of the House. 

M> K. Nazimwidin .said that the question of piivilrt;r> did imt anno as under 
Seotion 118 an address from the Council to the Governor must bo presented after 
a motion had been carried to that effect in ?he lioiiNe according to the procedure 
laid down. Farther the motion for which Dotif^e ba-i been givm eoiild not be moved 
because it infringed .Section 19 of the rules of biisioess. 

The President^ intervening, said that the mover did not claim it os an ordinary 
motion but in pursuance of pariiamentary praotioe and that it was not .i resolution 
but a motion connected with the privileges of the House. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin observed that toe Eogiisb precedent did not apply in the 
present case because it differed from the practice at Westminster ou account of 
statutory provision. For, according to British Parliamentary practice, the Csbiost 
waa responsible for His Majesty^s Address. In India the Governor addressed th# 
legislatures at his own discretion 'for which the Ministers were not responsible and 
therefore the two esses were not identical. 

The President observed that in the Dominion Parliaments such addresses were 
presented and that be wished to know whether this House also wished to eresto such 
s eonventioo 

One of the members Mr. Kamini Kumar DuU said that they should not drag in 
parlismeotary practice by straining tbe law and that on principle they should not 
mtmdiioe any thing in the Bengal Council for which there was no provision in the 
rules, fie said that in the rulee of business it was definitely stated that so addrsos 
eouid be praaanted to the Governor only after a motion had been asade and oarrtad 
uftdtr the rules and that it would not be right to follow practioes in vogue eleewhere 
ee Id bring in the queation of creating a eonventioo 
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Hm FruUknt than aaid that tha mattar was of saoh oonatitutional importanoa 
that It ahoohi be thoroughly disooased. fla said that it was traa that theirs was a 
writtaa ooostitatioo and their roles and regulations were not definite on the point 
hat at the same time be said that the Hooae had oertainly 'the right to oreata eon- 
Tanthwa. He said that he did not for a moment wish to oonrey the idea that they 
ahoold neoeasarily copy all the conventions even of the British Parliament if thsM 
did not suit them. Bat, at the same time, he said the mover had raia^ a very 
important qaestioo. He, therefore, advised the mover not to press the motion that 
day hot informed him that he would permit the member to raise it on some other 
day after giving due notice to the members. ‘1 mav sav that the Honse has almost 
been taken aback by the motion/ 

The mover then withdrew the motion. 

E^riss Offiorr's Notice— Adj. Mono.v 

2ad. AUGUST The adjournment motion on the Press Officer's notice to 
Oaloatta newspapers, prohibiting the publication of nows about the Dctenue Dav 
proceedings was taken un to-day. Lively discussion took plai.^e. hut it was defeated 
when a poll was taken by 82 votes to 12. 

Mr. Kamini Kuma* Datt CoQgre.4s member, who initiated the debate, made an 
interesting analysis of the oousequen :os of the Pre.s8 Officer's notification and 
revealed how sach an order nulermined the fundamental civil liberties of the people. 
Several members participated in the discussion. 

Dr. Rodhakumud tMukherie?, Loader of tho Opposition, male a scathing condemna- 
tion of the policy of the ptMs*Mit Ministry in Bengal and asked the Ministers to look 
at this pictare in Bengal whore liberties were being continued to be enoroached 
upon and the other picture in the six 0) igress provinces which contained about 65 
per cent of the population of British India, where a vigorous and progressive policy 
was being pursued by tho C)(igres.s Ministers within so short a time after ^eiV 
taking office, .ifrer referring to the effects of such an order as that issued by the 
Press Officer a.s “shaking the entire structure of the primary civil rights of the 
oitisens of Bengal'*, he said that the Ministry should not have allowed an “underling” 
who was only a Deputy Secretary in the Home Department, to have issued such an 
order without an express order from the Home Minister and that the Minister must 
be held responsible for the oonseouenoes. 

Sir K» Nazimuddin^ Home Minister, in an elaborate reply, said that the Press 
Offioer was merely carrying out hi.s duties and that the order issued by him was 
quite legal and withiu his hounds. Such warnings issued by the officer in question 
must be appreciated by tho Press, for the Oovernme :t. had it only willecf, might 
have refrained from giving such notice, 'which was, after all. only a reminder of 
the order issued in 1935 and whi<'h continue to exist until it was cancelled, and 
might have proscented th' papers who published snob news. The Ministry was as 
aoxions as anybody else t ) protect the liberties of the Press and after the legisla- 
ture had discussed the questions about detenus and other allied matters shortly, he 
would persoually g » into the question of the need for the r.'tention or otherwise of 
the order passed r 'gardiug the D«;teoue Day proceedings. 

Before replying to the debate, Mr. Kamini Kum’ir Dutt desired to know whether 
the Home Minister had anything to aid to what he bad already spoken. The Leader 
of the Opposition desired to know the exact significant^ of th*' 'Minister’s words. 

But tno Home Minister said that he had ootbing more to add to what be had 
already spoken. The motion was pressed and lost. 

BcifOAL Govncil Leadxbship 

9 lh, august :—An important ruling which may have the effect of inoiuding in 
the Bengal Ministry a member of the Upper House, was given by the Hon. Mr. 
3. C. Mitra^ the President of the Bengal Legislative .Oonnoil, to-day, on a point 
raiaed by Dr. Badhaknmnd Mnkherjee, Leader of the Congress Party in the Oonnoil, 
who aonght to know whether a non-member could take upon himself the jKMitlon of 
tho Leader of the House. The President ruled that the Leader of the Honse most 
be a member of the Oounoil and in this view of the matter, the Prime Minister, 
who claimed to be the Leader of the House in the Upper Chamber, woold not be 
able to fanotion as such. Elaborating his point, the Hon. the President obeerved 
that it was not inoonoetvable that in future both the flonsee might be sitting aimnl- 
taneo^y and it was natnral that the Prime Minister and his oollaagnea woold have 
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orUiiuirily to ittend the Lower House of which they heppeued to be members. Thus, 
unless an elected member of the Upper House was declared as the Leader of the 
House, the work of the House would be impeded. 

Improvino the River Coursis 

lllh. AUGUST:— Ou tho motion of Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjm the Oounoil 
adopted the following resolution to*day 

*^his Council declares that it is of opinion that a committee of seven members, 
to be uhoseu in equal numbers from the two Houses of the Legislature, and the 
Minister in charge of the Irrigation Department (Agriculture and Industry) as the 
Chairman, and with powiu' to co-opt additronal inerabert as experts, be formed for 
the purpose of the uiilisatiou of the hydrographic resources of Bengal and to regu- 
late irrigation and tin* courses of water ch.iunel and improve sanitation of pubtio 
in^lth, with paitiijiilar reference to fii*« folio wine, amongst otner approved measures : 

(1) Flush irrigation in t!i'‘ ailuvial port von of Bengal where the delta has been 

raised to the same Hat level. 

(2) Stortige of rain watei in suitable reset voiis. 

(3) Construction of dam^ and reservoirs provided with sluic(»-gate8 and distJ'i- 

hutaries. 

(4) Irrigation hy electric p»\ve' from liver, and tube-wells on the model as in 

the United J'rovinces. 

(j) Construction of • anai.> and cut.^ without dislocating the natural draioage 
levels. 

(C) Harnessing of vvat>'ii.ii!H p»i g<uieiatiiig cheap electricity for the country- 
side (on the lines o( liie United Ih'uvint'es hydro-eiectric grid system). 

(7) Kst.iblishm MU of a rivei -training laboratory at headquarters. 

16th. AUGUST The Congr .adjoiirnraiuit motion to discuss the situation 
arising from the police latin hat. n the i4th .\ugust was negatived without a divi- 
sion to-day. 

fiKi.HASi. 01 Dkiknus 

Earlier, the Ilonsi* discussed the re.solution moved by Mr. Roaieemaii Chaudhurif 
urging the roiea.se of all politicals, detenus and interuiHts but tho House being proro- 
gued before the dobato concluded, rite resolntion was taken as talked out. 

In the coif sc of the debate .Mr. ./. A. Mr Kt note made tho following observations: 
May I envisage in the future the happening of a most untoward event, the murder 
—after tho release of these detenus -the rourdei ot one of our most respected 
Ministers ? Now on iliat day— if wc project on^^.•lve'* into tho future—I would sny 
this : '^For this foiih utterly* stuiseless, utterly useless and utterly inozcnsable murder 
I lie persons who are ivspou.sibh* are not tlio.se y>uing detenus who have been caught 
or who have committed suicide to the grief of tludr parents, hut tliosu members iu 
this House who voted in favour of lhi:» resolution. 

The House at this stage was prorogued. 

U\.Kii.\in C’uLLK'.i: |NM:itK.\'T 

Tho next meeting of the Uouneil commem-ed on the lllh, Septowber. Ttie 
adjournmont motion rogaidiiig the closing of tli.- Uajshalii College, of wliiuh ooHct* 
hwJ hwfi given hy Mr. Lalit ('knmirn iJasu wav not inovt'ij. 

In answer to tlio Ihosidont (the Hon. Mr. S. f Mitra ) Mr. Das said lhat in 
view of the fact that Mr. Har.at Chuudra Ibise. leader of the Cuiigii;H.s AHSomhly Party, 
and Mr. P. AT. Bancrji had agreed to enquire into the matter with a view* to britiging 
altout a settiLMueut, he did not propj.se to move the adjoiiriimoiit motion. 

No5-0fficiai. 

13th. SEPTEMBER .‘—Four non-official Bills wore discussed to-day. Threi' on lliom— 
the Relief to the Poor and Unumployment Bill, tiu! Fisheries Bill and the Miiaie.ipal 
Act Amendment Bill— wore circulated for eliciting public opinion. The Cruidtv to Ani- 
mals (Amcudtnonf) Bill was under con.sideration when the House rosfy for the 
day. 

U.vemflovmkxt Rkmrf Bill 

The Bengal Relief to the Poor and Uneinploymeiit Rill, introducfsl hy AAc... 
Bahadur Afuatzamuddin ffnunain, was lirst considei tf>l. The Kill sought to help 
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IftbourerB and poor agrionltarists with short-term loans and the indigent with doie^ 
to tide over temporary difficulties. The Bill, as stated, was circulated for eliciting 
pnblio opinion. 

FtSKERZES Bill 

Mr. 8. C. Chakravarti'a Fisheries Bill was also circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The Bill sought to safeguard the rights and interests of hshermen, who, it 
was stated, were subjected to various exactions at the hands of their immodiato 
landlords, but more particularly from those of the middlemen. 

Municipal Amendment Bill 

ifr. Nur Ahmed's Municipal Ameudmeut Bill which sought to do away with 
nominated blocks from Municipal bodies, introduce adult frauchiso and make it com- 
pulsory for those bodies, to spend ton per cent of their iiu’ome on primary educatiou, 
was also circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Crl'elty to Animals Bills 

Mr. Lain Chandra Dnaa'a Bengal Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill, the 
object of which was to put an efl'cctivo check on the phr)oLi i»vil was undor discussion 
when the House adjourned. 

pRIVILEOKS OF THE CoCNCIL 

14th. SEPTEMBER When the Council met to-day, Dr. Radhakumud Mukhnjee. 
Leader of the oppositiou. stated that ‘*a process of slow and steady deterioration of 
the stains and privileges of the Councir* had been going ou. The responsibility for this, he 
maintained, developed solely on the (lovernmeut. The second chamber was taken by 
Government in the sense that it was *Miko the second filddle iu producing our legis- 
lative musio.’’ It was. he said, a gross misconception of tho scope and functions of 
the second Chamber. 

This Council was practically an elected body, barring only its nominated element of 
one-tenth. The Government did not realize that they were ** violating tho Constitution 
and wrecking the Aot,” by not allowing the Council to function as it sliould. They 
had not yet given to this House a Leader. The business of tlie House was in a 
muddle. He wished that Government had taken a leaf out of the book of the Con- 
mss Government in Madras giving to the Upper House at once a Minister and a 
LeiMler. 

Giving “a catalogue of our disabilities and the means of removing them/’ Dr. 
Mnkherji emphasized the need of a separate chamber for the Council to conduct its 
business in ^'absolute freedom." Pending a separate building, ho suggested that the 
days of the week should lio divided befw(»eii ^he twi; Houses of legislature for their 
respective use of the Legislative CljjuntMT on tlje prescribed «]ays allotted to each. 
The Gioancil, he concluded, was now placiMl iu a position in which it could not 
iunetion as it should under the Constitution. 

The President, Mr. Sattfcndra Chandra Mitra, sui«l tliat the point laistMj by l>i 
Mnkherji could be discussed in the House only il it iiuni' in iht> form oi u 
resolntion. 

Cruelty to Animals Dili. 

The House then resumed diseussioii ou the Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill. 

Speaking on the proposed measure, Khwajn air Kazimuddin said that Govern- 
ment had every sympathy with the sponsor of the motion. Government were quite 
aware of the evil practice of phooka and fully rcalizeil thu necessity of putting a 
stop to it. 

After some discussion the Bill was referred to a Select Committee with instruc- 
tions tq^ submit their report by November '10. The Council then adjourned. 

Solving Unemfloyment Frudiem 

15th. SEPTEMBER The gravity of the problem of unemployment in Bengal 
was emphasized to-day when Mr. Kamini Kumar Dutta moved a resolution 
to the effect that a special department in charge of one of the Ministers 
with a board of experts to help him. should be established immediately 
to deal with this problem. Mr. Dutta remarked that to suggest that 

Government hud no responsibility in the matter was to go a^nst the 

doctrine accepted in all civilized countries. He said that one of the methods by 
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which 03?ernment might solve the problem of ujumpluyment was by holping in tbs 
iSevelopment of industries %vhich would give eroploymeiit to a large number of 
people. He explained thit by his rosolntion he did not contemplate the appointment 
of an additional Minister. One of the existing Ministcia might be entnistod with 
the administration of the jn'iposi'd department! 

BIr. Lalit Chandra niitvvd an amendment suggesting that a committee 
iindor the Finunee Minisi«‘r. consisting of experts a. 4 d some members of the Council 
and Asseiubly, sho;i!d le iraniL'di ifely formed with a view to devising means to solve 
the question of uie-niplMyuieiu and with that end in view among other things to open 
''mail an»l raid ili'-sh:vd ; in different parts of the Province. 

l^e Fiuani.e .Minister .\fi. .V /,*. ^iarh'r sai I that ihore wan no difTerunoe of 

epinioii regarding Hu* :;iiivitv .>1 ih * pridil»m nf nii>*nip!ovroent and also aa regards 

ih»» proposition that it was tho 1. tioveinraent to help in the soluticn of tho 

probloi !•; (|n>.*ition d State ai'l to Industries. The Govern- 

mont had ne.Mi ii.'l|iiiig i-: i.i i N»ro*s t y -ivnn: protection in the shape of tariffs 
and bounties, an 1 also ill sa»i -: other wa>s. Hceentlv the Government of India 
gave a good inijM'ias to th<' s tj-i nidnstiy bv iniio'iu' ting high tariffs, bnt iinfor- 

fiinately l»iMii:.ili;. h.il so far ! >:t nothing toi the icvival of tho sugar industry in 

this Province. 

Dr. Hailha Kitmu f / /'/'/ »•/ .li l that f!ie piohhoii was u vast and fundamental 
one, afTuctin.: t'lo fahn of ii‘tv. and it ronKi not be doait with piecemeal. 
In order to s.iivt; this iiioblcm they mu.^t In. >i taeUi the questior. of primary 
education, an 1. se <‘< >11 lly. iinprovi* the eroiilitiou o) tin peasMiitrj’. Thu agriculturist 
miisl be given a Tati loiee for his inolu e. If agricnitoi’u eniiKl be made proAtiblo, 
the problem of nncinidoymeni woiiJ he .olved automatically. 

yix. E. C. Or>unH>l ba:d that the •pn*.v.ioii of iineroVloymont cut across every 
department .lud atfoeted the woi k of every Minister to some extont. Referring to 
nnomploymeiit among lawyers. .Mr. Orinond said that steps should be taken to pre- 
vent so many young men from taking up a profes.^ion wbieh could not give them 
proper occupatiou. The lehate ti t l nut * m* i when tliu House rose for the day. 

16th. SEPTEMBER >-Mv nuutuhtl fhttj CUufidhurij said that apart, from the 
iinompluyevl rari lle < hu le was the larger t>odv of nuomploycd aghcultarists. 
Any scheme that Hioy rniylit fonnulato w*niM we of no effect uuloss they bad 
increased the pitiducuviiy of i!io > i:l ai. i pioNide! better marketing facilities for 
agricultural piodiicts. 

Rai fUliiidiir Ki shnb Hath rji s'l' ^, >t tn. neiosify of l ollecting statistics with 

view' to leaving a coir* -:! i l> a tf the •*\t* ni d unemi»loymeiit. 

Mr. /ftiiMfiij'iti Kabir ".i! I th.it tie* « of .in employment portfolio of the 
appointment of a eommitt'”' of i'\p Mi> w.is no hiug but tinkering with the problem 
they had to face. T!i'*> laud h.iv*- ,i bold .md cominehen-ive s- heme to tackle the 
problem iu all its a.>iiects. 

The \iahnraifi <*/ Siinfttsh -..iid th.it th*’ people them.tdves wore to a large extent 
rnsponsiblo for tiiis un Mnpl"' in'Mit. It wa. a piiv that theii educated young men 
ofioii showed ! imoiii ihlc .*jMthv ‘nw.iids v .itiuns which wtircj other than literary 
or clerical. They often reluv.*.! i > the dignity of labuui. This particular 

mentality must be chang. t. 

Replying to the d<d)ato lii*' II '.i. Xa rah Khaaja //afnhullah Bahadur of Dacca 
said that he fniiv k iicod le gi.ivity of flu; piohl.m and was trying to do his 
level bust to tackle tiio p<o m. Aithou;;.h new in office, ho had already formulit^ 
a 6ve-ycar scheme f »!• the idu'tiial dovciopm^nit of Hongal. This was now await- 
ing the coiisidortiTioii of file Fi'.ian^e Minister and other members of the Cabinet. 
Tho Hon. Minister informed the Hons*' that under the old Government, ^middle class 
unemployment' was in charge of the Minister for Industries. Now that the depart- 
ment of Industries wa^ m iii> charge, he was also in charge of middle clas unem- 
ployment and therefore of tlie portfolio of tho whole problem of unemployment. The 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Ml.MsTIfKS* SaLAUIKS lllLI. 

17tb. SEPTEMBER S. H Sarkar moved to-day that the Ministm* 

Salaries Bill as passed by the Assembly (latwer House) bo taken into contidoraiiOB* 

Rising on a point of order, Dr. Radha Kumud Aivkerjee. l^eader of the Opposi- 
tion, cbaTlonged the right of the Minister, who was not a member of tho Honse, to 
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movo for the consideration of any Bill. Br. Maker jee held that, aooording te the 
Government of India Act, a non-member Minister was entitled "to speak in, and 
otherwise take part in the proceedings of*' the fionse, bnt this oonJd not be oens- 
tmed to mean that he conld initiate proceedings by moving the oonsidexalion of a 
BUI or a resolution. 

After a prolonged discussion the acting Advocate-General, Mr. S, M, Bote gave 
hie opiaion which was to the effect that Mr. Sarkei* was in order. 

The President, the Hon. Mr. S. C. Mitra^ conoorred. and the House proceeded to 
consider the ICinisters* Salaries Bill. 

A motion for the circulation of the Bill for public opinion was lost. 

Mr. ffwnayun Kahir (Proja) moved that each Minister should receive Rs. 1,500 a 
month, with a sumptuary allowance of Rs. 1,000 for the Premier. Mr. Saiith Chan- 
dra ChakrtwarU (Congress) sought to reduce the Premier’s salary from Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 750, and the salaries of the other Ministers from Rs. 3,500 to Rs. 750. 

Mr. Moazzamali Choudhury proposed that the P.emior should be paid Rs. 2,500 
and the other Ministers Rs. 1,500 each. 

The other proposals were uuJor discussion when the House adjourned. 

ISth. SEPTEMBER Questions of privilege an<l prestige, which appear greatly 
to concern the amour-propre of some of the members of Bengal’s Upper Honse again 
loomed large in the discission of that body on the Ministers* Salaries Bill to-day. 

There were several amendments aiming at lower scales of salaries than those 
proposed in the original Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly. Arguments advanced 
for and against were similar to those put forward tu the Lower House. 

All the other amendments were lost. 

The House was considering the last motion, namely, that the Bill be passed, when 
the meeting was adjourned. 

20di. SEPTEMBER The Finance Minister, Mr. Nalini Banjan SarU*\ threw out 
a challenge to-day to the Congress members to sacri/ice their income to the service of 
the nation and to take lessons in simplicity. Lower salary for the Ministers and the 
olBoers of the Government would, no doubt, be said, mean a lot of samg in the 
nation’s budget, but if it was a questiou of competition and not mere playing to the 
gallery, he was quite prepared to take up the Congress challenge. He would not 
accein a farthing as salary (Congress cries of hear, hear), provided those who were 
shouting ^hear, hear’ were prepared to give up their earnings and utilize them for 
the service of the nation. As regards simplicity, he yielded to none in that respect. 

The Ministers’ Salaries Bill (as settled in the Lower House) was then put to vote 
and passed without a divisioo. 

Presiobxt's A.VO SrEiKER’s Emolu.ments Bill 

The Ooaucil then proceeded with the consideration of the Legislative Chambers 
(President’s and Speaker’s Emoluments) Bill. Several amendments were moved. 
Some of them (by Congress and Proja members) were for redneiog the salaries of 
both the President of the Council and the Speaker of the Assembly and their depu- 
ties, while there were others which aimM at either reducing the salary of the 
Speaker and bis deputy or increasing that of the President and his deputy so as to 
niake the rate of their salaries uniform. The general consensus of opinion was that 
no distinotion should be made between the President and the Speaker in respect of 
their salaries when their duties and responsibilities were the same and their salaries 
should be the samo. 

Mr. BumoMun Kahir proposed a salary of Rs. 1000 and an establishment allow- 
auoe of Rs. 500 per moutn each for the President of the Oonnoil and the Speaker 
of the Assembly, in place of a salary of Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 2,(X)0 respectively, pro- 
vided in Sto Bill ; and a salary of Rs. 1,000 each per year for the Deputy President 
and the Deputy Speaker in plaoe of Rs. 2,000 and Bs. 3,000 per year respeotively. 
This was lost. 

Mr. Srieh Chandra Chakravarty (Congress) moved for reducing the salary oi 
both the President and the Speaker to a uniform rate of Rs. 750 per month. Tm 
House negatived the proposal by 41 to 9 votes. 

BCr. MooMeamaii Chowdhury sought to reduce the salary of the Speafcmr IB 
Rs. LSOO per month and that of the Deputy Speaker to Rs. l/XO per animm. Both 
the amenoments were raieoted. 
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Mr. J. A. Mck^rrow by luotber amendmeiit sought to rsise the siJm of the 
Speaker to Ks. 2,500 ; while Khan Bahadur Aiaur Rahaman waoted to lU the 
salary of the Presideiit at Rs. 2,000. . , ... 

The House by 37 to 12 votM accepted tho proposal to 6s the aaliry of the 
President at Re. 2,000, thus making it uniform with that of tho Speaker. ... 

Tho House adopted without a dirtsiou another amendment by Khan Ba hadu r 
Ataur Rahatnan suggesting a salary of Rs. 3,000 per annum for the Deputy Preai- 
dent (as in the case of the Deputy Speaker). a 

Tho President's and Speaker's ^lary Bill as amended, was passed by the HOttSO 
without a division. Tho Couucil toon adjourned. 


HL'MneR.s* Emou‘.ment$ Bill 

2 IM. SEPTEMBER: -Various »ttom|ils to moJity tho Bonial I^Bpishtive OInm- 
beis (Mcmb(;r.s' Krn»»luraiuits) Bill, am passed by the Assembly, were defoatM in toe 
Couucil to-day. hi the lirst pljiee Mr. Uumnyun Kahir sowf^Ut to disqualify “the holder 
of any office of prolit under the Crown in India carrying a fixed salm that 
in existence or may be created horcaftor’* from the salaries and allowanoes filed lor 
the Council and Assembly members. , . c * 

Then followed Begum Unmidu Momiu who would have deprived the Deputy 
S|»eaker of tho Assembly atid the lienuty President of the Oouoti! from drawing 
salaries and allowances a.s members of the respective Houses. 

More drastic was tho proiiosal of Mr. .Vo*' Ahamed who would have aotMlined 
tho Bill's .salary clause altogeih'T. Mr. //uwtiyan ATahir wtmld have been content 
with a reduction of salaries from Rs. ir>0 to Rs. 100 a month, while BegUtt nimida 
Momin preferred a scale of Us. l35. 

Jill but the last amendment were lost, and tho House adjourned. 


Removal Of Dikqoalificattonk Bill 

22n4 SEPTEMBER :-Two Uills-tho Boofial Leeislalivo ChomberR OMjm’ 
Kmoluments) Bill, and tho Bengal L-tgislaturo i Removal of Disi|iiallfloaMW> Bill— 
we^c passed by the Council to-day after which tho Council wa.> prorogned. 

Various amendments which aimed at reducing Ibo salaries and allowaooea Of 
raombors were defeated by large majorities. . 

Begtuff J/fimo/a Momin moved that merobors salaries be reduced from Bf. loU 
TO Rs 125, the daily allowance from Ks. 10 to Rs. 5 and tiavciliog allowanot from 
Hist cla.ss to second class. , « tp wj- --.a u. 

There wore two oth'O' ameii‘lin'*nts lu the names of Mr. Humaynn KaMr and Mr. 

Mozaeraali Chaudhnry seeking lu fix* iho daily allowance at Ks, o and Ka. 7-8 rofpno- 
tively. All the amendments were lost. , * 4 . o 

Id connexion with the second Bill there were four amendmenta to OlMM 2 

which provided for tho removal of certain disqualificatfons for moniboraotp. THO 
ameodmeoLs were negalived. The Hou-so was then prorogued. 
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( CirtUinucd from Volume I Poge 166 ) 

The Pju^miel’s Statemem’ 

Isl. JULY :~ Tliu Oppusitiuii nii inbers were iji tlieii seats vJieu the Assembly 
met this morniu;; ami Dvtvan Chamanlal eutcicil tlie House later. 

Before questiuus were takeu up. Hi<; Speaker, air ShnUahuddin. sai<l thal he had 
received a lou^; letter from the leader of the Opjioslrioti. Dr. Hupichaiid Bhargava. 
In order to deal witii that statemiuit he said he would have to consult cortaiu 
volumes of the iiroceodings and certain t*ouks on the const nut ion. Therefore he 
^ould deal with that statement later. 

He understood tliat there was some resentment agaiusi liie appointment of a 
uolice efiitier as Marshal and promised that t!i«‘ po.st will filled bv a retireil 
Military Officer as soon as one was available. As to the duties of the Marshal he 
said tlut neither the Government not he had considered that (juostion but ho 
presumed they will be the same as the Marsha! of the Central Assembly and if 
those duties were eousidoreJ to reqrjre modilicatieii, such mo liticatious will be made 
by the House. 

After questioDs the Premier. Sir Sikandar flai/al Khan made a statement con- 
cerning the walk-out of tho Opposition members. 

He said : *T am glad the dfon'ble friends opposite have come back. (Ministerial- 
cheers). You, Sir, were ploasud to make a statement this morning to tho effect tliat 
there has been misunderstanding and that so far as the present Marshal is con- 
cerned it was only a temporary arrangement. I venture to make a Kiiggestion that 
with regard to the functions of the Marshal coneerued. if you he pleased to ap)>oint 
an informal committee of this House to advise you. I think that would go a long 
way to meet the wishes of the Opposition and that the proposals of the Committee 
will be brought before Gie House for ratification. Secomily. the Premier added, 
as the Hon. members opposite have taken .some exeeptiou— it may bi; against the 
principle of appointment —i hat the present Marshal!. I ventuie i > suggest, if it docs 
not mean any great ineonvonien *e to yon pending the appointment of a permanent 
inoumbent, you may be pleased to disp .miso with his services.” (l)ppositioii cheers.) 

Proceeding, air aikaminr said ; •■Without being presumpTuous. may 1 make a 
suggMtiou very respectfully to my honourable friend the Deader of the' Opposition 
that if in future in any such matters where there is a likelihood of grave misunder- 
stuiding arising that they might first try to remove it in chamber privately, 1 may 
request him to make representation to the .Sp^sikcr and to me firivately so that we 
can meet quieteiy to see whether that matter is possihie of solution. A great deal 
of aeneation was created among the public and the pre.ss unnecossaiily on the 
(praaent occasion and 1 would request V'ni to make this position clear so that there 
la so biokarittg of heart on any side of Hie House (idieers). 

Vx. Oopiehand Bhargava^ l^'idcr of the Opposition, said : —‘The step we look 
tha.dkjr before yesterday was only to show our resent»t.ujt from the constitnlional 
viewTOint because we felt that it was an encroaciiment on the rights of the House 
and mat wlk whv we were compelled to take the coursi' we did. I can assure you. 
Sir, we have nothing personal and we thought tudfer to bring to your notice as tho 
cualodiaa of the rights of the House. As for tho Premier's suggestion on behalf 
of ibm Opposition, 1 can assure him and the House that 1 am fwopared to meet you 
aad tba leader of the House to settle privately any such grave matters in which 
there was misuoderstaading*’ (applause). 

Dufaw CbasMiahif wanted to know in view of the suggestirn made by the 
Premier whether the Speaker would dispense with the services of the present 
Marshal forthwith. 

The Frmmier ezniained : si^estioD did not mean forthwith. The Speaker 

may be nleaeed to dtspenae with his services as early as possible wHhout inoonve- 
nieiioiiig yourself.’* 
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Tilt* S/M-aKt-r iln* |>io|Mivii i.n th-* <i( :h«* «-anuniYT<>t* 

till) tor '|('t<M7niiiiti;' th*.* Idru'tKMi tii tt«i> .(ii t to 

w.'Mi fh • s 'tvir 'N if ill-.* (u.‘S ‘:if .\t.iisli;ii ^ • m .i" 

Wifli rlM;> ;usur4iii;tj tin* ll'iiisn passf 1 i.) !||.* » oiM h'i.ltioo ««l lli>* I'O 

•rant tn I-t tin- ( •••n.'i.il 


VoTiN*. -is r»n».n- 

5ih. JULY \ii io iiifmittMs not i<) put i|Ui*stioii'i toiirliiiij:* voinniiinai 

i « tunl jjir 1 w.tli I !• t*iat sImuI J m»uii*n*is uut ri>sist this tomputidu li»* 

vvoul'l l»f otili-vl i i l«*. liii.' i.i an.su'fi thi*in iti tl».» iiitori'Nts of puhlu: was 
main J»y tli.* IN.uum'i Sm Sihiudar llyttf /Chan lit ttu* A<s«‘mbly to-ilay. 

Tin* apptMl ani'M* Mit .if t!i.* pi-i of two riikli inombors who. not satisfioil 
with quostKiiis aiioiit tin* un * ot .Ili.itkt tu<Mt in poliin* 1iin*s ami jailx, movit\l for 
ponnissioit to luiii:; up a Ij'iui tiiiivut muinuts o:t ilu* '•utijvH.-i. Tin* 8ptfukt*i' rultMl out 
hoth mot ions 

Tint Uemainl foi ati iiicrnaN * iu p ioiistahlns saiarios nn\t oaino uiulor Jis- 
(Mission amJ an intoicstiu ■ I'piN i.l'* in ih • .t.-lia'i* was tin* tnlnitt* panl by Lain Duni* 
rhand^ deputy it?a<li*r of tin* Coiut«‘s^ Pat tv to tiit* woik doin* t»v tin* polici* nuiistablds 
for whom he* asked a salaiy of at Ina'-t ICn. IH) a mouth, lln also suxitcsted tiuit 
jioiice otln-ials hi* doput** 1 to L »m ion to i.*arri .'s. otlaud Var.t tm hiiiqtii* and luaillltfrs 
in di'alni^^ witli tin* puhii.-. Lila Dun h tn i liownvnr lia l a till at tlio lii;;iit*i‘ uflicors 
in the foKoi as bniiu' overpaid. 

Dr. Jihiirifti I'ft ai.*;ui‘d that the Du ii:i*t ilid not pt>rmit an iiiereasi* in fiie pay 
of (‘oustahlns un i pl(*ai]«'>l for nion* liin*- foi tin* .Miiiisti v to innn'dy tin* Hitiiatioii. 

Mr. /lity.s tiH made wild, '•wtfnpun.; alh‘ 4 atious a!;aiiist ina^istiatiw aQ>l 

politic ofri(iers and the rreminr iais»*d a t#i(»t(*si. 

•Sir (htcitl iJkaiiil Naranth ex-Minister. «isk(*d how riHircNs should be obtailiod 
•iiid the Spi.*uker wariuvl Mr. Muhammad IIu^silitl that tin* Chair would not bo able 
to ;;ivi* him proteutioa if he peisistod in such sweepin^f uhaiTfes. 

6ib. JULY The main et itieisrns ajjainst the Police ;:iant tr>..iay were that the 
Police Dopartmeiit was st(*eped in conuptioii and i»rih(*i'y uiid that tlitur bohavioar 
towards the public was most uncivil, i'lie (•si'Otioii of ronfessinas from ignorant and 
poor poopfe was, it was alleged, rampant, with the result that people wore gonormtiy 
afraid of the polieo and respectable p'*opl(* wore luiwillin.; to appear before them 
kHKianse of bad tiuatraent. 

Sir Sikandar Hmt Khan tin* Preraiei, wiudiim up tin* debate, said that ho 
had ln*ard verv little <•on'%tr^l•■.tiv^• i-ntH'lHiii. ritere ha I ln'cn the iiaual uhargox (If 
corruption, ImiIm'I’V an I iin-ivility fo'A'aiHU tin* piihlic. After replying to TarioilM 
minor - i itieisms. the i'rcini'*r ;:av(* litjiiio to show that lln* amotict Hpent on Uie 
t:a/a*tfi*d was oiilv al'out Ps 7 and a lerff Ulhs .is at'airist an expenditure of 

iieaily Ks. 70 lakhs on otln*r ranks. 1 »r n*. niniu Mit. tin* 1 Vernier pointed out 

that "a/.etted onic(*is w«*ri* formt*rlv i*** rnited l»y tin* |ueal Oovernment but ill 
future this function would hn discharged t*v th** Piihiu: Service CummiieiiOR. 

On tho general charge of corruption, Sir Sik.iuiiar |K<mtd*i out tliat tliii malady 
nxistod evoi'vwhere ; nv(*ai file tNuigiess was mit immune from it. Tiro only remedy 
WHS to udiicatu tin* piihiic and roaki* thein as iiHsiniiptible ns poeeible. Tlie Ooo* 
greas might o.;< upy the c;«v(*iiiiiwiit Imw lies to-iutiirow and Sir Hdtandor aaked, 
**would it bo honest for the ini*mliors sittm;: opposite to-dav. to try to iconluato tin* 
spirit of Iaw'les.snes.s in ilie fiuelic V” The Premier couiuiiied ; “1 may remiod them 
that it has been an l•slahli.sh.•.l pi.K-tieo iii every eivih/.. d couiilry to let the exeon* 
live to function iiinJislurhed aiiU the Congress would he coinnuttiiig a great miatahe 
whon in charge of the Government if they tiiiHl to interferu with the executive in 
its day-to-day admiiiwtration,” ^ . 

loila Duuichaud'.s motion was put to vote and was defeated by oD voim to 3J. 

9th JULY :—Tlie Assemhiv divutssod for ftvo days the Oppoaitioo out motidii 
relating to tho educafiottal fiolicy of the (Jovernmont. Ilombera geoer^ly urged the 
siieedy introduction of free and compulsory •*dtii;atioii and vocational oduoatiott in 
all schools. . . . 

Ihi* Minitfrr nf Ednratiou, ruplviiig to tho ilebate, xatd the OovermMlit were 
eommittod to fho oiicwiragoroimt of girls’ f«docatioo. Tliis wm ovidMl from thf 
fact that in tlie new tHliicatiun budget pei ceot was allotted for girls odneatioa 
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as against 15 per cent in the previous budget. Experim^iiU \vi*ri' iu in 

certain centres on tiie system of introducing general litci-iicy for Mi«* masses 
Government had received the report of the Committoe for revising tin* history r»«xt 
books. The Committee had stiggeste<l expunging certain historical f.icts \vhi<'li 
caused disunion among various communities, (iovernmeut wiue candully coosiiler- 
ing the recommendation. Tho cut motion was rejtM;ted KdiK'atioii demand was voted. 
The House then adjourned. 


CtN’suRF. Motion* Ruled out 

12th. JULY :~Mi. Srira a Congress mi'mi»«‘r of the Assembly 
attempted to-day to mov«> an adjournment motion to pi ••tost against the answer 
given by tho Premier to a supplementary question coneei ning certain remarks mad * 
at a zamindars’ meeting hy Sir i hhoturam. Minister for Developmiuit. Mr. Hriram 
said that the Premier had supported, on hehalf of tin* (jovcMiimeiit, the speech of 
Sir Chhoturam in whicii th ' Utter iial said that if a Congressman persisted in 
alm.Sing tho Government, the Zainiadars should 'push him out of the village. ' 

The Premier protested against attrihutiiig to iiitn sorntrthing whijh he had not 
said. Ho referred to the actual wording of th«* question and said that the whole 
(fovornment was with the Minister when lie warned the speaker against tin* use 
of abusive language against the Government. 

Dr. Oopichana^ Leader of the Opposition, said that if the intei'p(dlatious were 
read the Premier’s answer distinctly implied that the Ciovernmeut approved the 
pushing out of a Cougressman from a village. 

Tho Premier pointed out that when, during interpellations, it was pointedly asked 
of him whether he endorsed the whole speech of 8ir Chhoturam. his reply was that 
he was not present when the speech was made. ThtMefore. tin* iiiftMonce wa^ 
wrong. 

Mr. Sriram said that what ho objeotod to was that if tho IM-erniei's reply miMtiit 
the actual policy of the Government then there would l>e no fieeduin of speech 
because it meant tho resort to violence by people gainst Congressmen. 

^e Premier said that a member of the Opposition had on the same day st.itei 
that there were many black sheep iu the Unionist Oovernm>*ut yet nohody on the 
Government benches had attempted an adiourument motion. 

After further discussion, the Speaker held the motion out of order. .\s it sought 
to discuss the policy or conduct of a momher, it could only he moM‘>i as a suhsiaiitive 
motion. 


VoiLNi, ON Budoet De.MAN'DS 

13th. JULY The Assembly eoneluded consideration of tie* I’.udget to-ilay. At 
p. m. rhe iSpenktU' applieil the gniliotiiie and ail d«unau<ls i n giants iiuinheriu;'. 
thirty were pas.sed. The lionise speiit to-day discussing Uongiess B.irty’s rut rauiiou 
relating to the polirv of the department of Agricultnn*. Opp i.',itlon rriticisin ein- 
hraced a wide range of the Department's .activities. 

The Leailer of the Opposition, Mr. (Jopichand Wianpiva assist«*d hy .Mr. Krishna- 
t/fipal DhU and others urged the Government to take steps to iiienlcatu in the 
peasantry a spirit of co-operativt* farming, fix the ininirnurn pi ire of staple corntno- 
dities, improve livestock and introdiict* suhsidiaiy industries to angmiuit the inconn* 
of the peasants. 

Mr. Qhaznafmr Alt voiced the plight of the .agricnltiirists living in Khowra, the 
sale range of whose lands was damaged by tho salt w'ater spreading the surrounding 

Kriehn^opal Dutt^ Whip of tho Congro.s.s Party, asked what was the use 
«f the Opposition making constructive suggestions when tho Minister would brush 
them osioe with the excuse of lauk of funds. The considenMl opinion of the Opposi- 
tion was that so long as tho Curnmev and Exchange policy of tho Governmenr 
of India wsa unchanged there could ho no improvement in tho condition of tii<* 
peaaantry in India. 

Sir Sunieraingh Majithia, Revenue Minister, and Sir CMioturam^ Minister for 
Def^epoisttt, spoke on tohalf of tho Government. The former as.sured Mr. Ghazoa- 
far All that the Pnnjab Government was alive to the plight of the |»easaDtry in 
Khewra salt area and aotioo on the reports of exports with a view to easo the 
situation would not be delayod unduly. .Hir Chhoturam gave an account of the 
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astojl tliat iu view of the Congress Ministers receiving roducea 
salaries whether the Punjab Ministers would follow the example. ^ 

I ?*!* declared, we are not going to follow what other provinces woula 

do but we are troing to lead the other provinces (Ministerialist cheers). If th.. 
^uld*^^raw less draw the maximum allowance fixed, they 

negatived without a division. There was coo 
siderable excitement when the C ingress whip and the members of the Opposition 
challonged a division on the luneudmeut. 

11®?^ ^^*®‘** J»f>l''™nly said it did not hear the challeiigi* and. as it had alreadr 

called on the next amendment to be moved, ho could not go hufk. 

A few Congress amendments were niove.l without'^’ speeeh and negatived All 
i*?'^bo*pIssed disposed of, the Premier proposed that the ihll, as araeud- 

Leader of the Opposition, in a funs-fiil spee- h .»pp.)s...l the entii,. 
Ull, declaring that Its. 23-8 per day was exi essive and tlieii ni.jei t was to see th.il 
tlio (jovornmeut niidei the new Act was imt iinnle ttip-heuvv. 

Tho bill, as amended, was passed by 83 voles to 27. 


Kr.SKN'TMKXT OVKK* MiXISTKIt's KkMVUKS 

16th. JULY : After questions to-day, proceeilintis in the Assembly warmpd nii 
over two motions for adjonrnmLMit. The *SV»‘‘a/.er inlorrae.l the House that he had iv- 
cuivud motions for adjournment sigiunl hy eleven peisons to di.seuss a matttM' ni 
uigent pubhe importuiice, namely, tlie serious repercussions that the rocont ronort 
of the Palestino Koyal Commis.'^ioii will have on the people of the I'unjah. He s.-!:! 
that the Governor, under rule .15, le«d decided iu liis discretion that the motion 
could not bo moved. 

Mr. Ghaznafar Ali asked whether the matter was referred to llis Kxcelleiu v 
by tho Kpeaker or tlie Guvernraimt. 

Tho Speaker : “Under tho iuh*s it is tho duty of the Speaker to hring the matter 
to tho notice of tlie (Joveruor. Ihe Speaker further pointed out tliat the subjpft 
matter of tho motion for many other reasons was not competent to b<> mov»‘d hefotv 
tho Homso and in this particular matter tho Governor had a sptM i.il respoiisihilitv as 
It refers to tho relations lietweeii His Majesty's Govtunment and a foreign State.'’ 

iHwan Chanuinlal : “Palestine is not a foreign State but part and parcel of th- 
British Empire and govorinvl iiiitler a mandate. Mon*ovor the Uoyal (^nnmissioii 
could hayo no power to visit a foroign state and the Hritish (oivei iim.Mit have t!i.« 
right to issue passports to I’.ilostine. The particular oi'jectioii poiutt'd out bv tin* 
Spoakur docs not apply to it. 

Ill reply to Bajuni Shah A’a/ni: the Speaker inipiin'd in what ri‘spect tho 
motion concerni'd the a«lminislrativc lesponsihility tiu* I’imjab (Jovernment. 

Mr. Ghaznafar Ali : Serious irpenuissious ‘that it mi dit inevitably have on tli- 
vast ma.sses of the Punjab. 

Tho Spralcvr felt the motion was eb'arlv out of onlor qud as for serious rep«M- 
cussiuiis iu the province .is a leMill of tin* rceeiumeiiilatioiis of the CominisMon. 
tho Uhair consUlered that that was a matter for are.uineiit ainl eiiuld not form a 
substantial reason for allowing the motion. 

Mr. Krishnatjnpnl Daft enquired if, liefoio disai'owin:* the motion, the Oovornoi 
had consulted the (Jovernment. The Sjieaker disallowed Hie ipiestioii. 

When Mr. Chnninnla! moved t|n> next adjournment motion iidating to the utter- 
ance of tho Minister, Sir Clihotuiam, at a lenmt meeting cliaraetmising Congre-ss 
members of the Opposition as “mad dogs ’, the atmosplieie in the Hou.se w-is 
tense and there were many angry exeh.aiiges between .Ministers and members of the 
^^pposition. Tlio Speaker had to intervene many a tirno with a stern hand to keep order. 

Mr. Chamanlul moved a motion “t«» discuss a matter of urg»‘iit public importance' 
namely, the serious situation created, which may result iu a breach of tho peace, 
by the speech delivered by a responsiblo Minister, Sir Clihoturam oa Wednesday 
July 14, at Kharar while taking part in an election meeting oa behalf of 8ardar 
Giirhakh Singh, caudidato for the Punjab Assembly. 

Mr. Cliamaiilal s,aid that his motion was ha.sed on a telegram from'Mr. Samparoa 
Siogli, a member of tho House, which read as follows : “Sir Sandar Singh Majitba 
did nut K|)Qak. Extracts from Sir (thhoturam's speech are aa followg : *We both 
liave come to lielp Surdar (lurhakh Singh lH.H an.sii we are snre he will join oar 
party which is for the lioiietit of the Eemindais. When we replied to Dr. Ookol- 
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dmd Hmac'i iMHon (In the AaHnUy) nbont th« Ltnd AlieiwSon Act Uanmia- 
am niiM upon us like mad dogs. Xook at the appearance of Hahatma Gandhi 
and Fudit Nehru ? What can we eipect from them ? We can nefer expect help 
from the Oongreaa people.*' Mr. Chamanlal urged that the matter was of very great 
importanoe seeing that those words were uttered by a responsible Ministor. 

Sir Sikandttr Hyai Kkan^ the Premier, said have no doubt that my col- 
leagne will protect himself but the mover (Mr. Chamanlal) will furtive mo if 1 say 
that people outside are merely trying to malign the Government iu order to gain 
cheap notoriety and publicity. I would ask if the Ilon'bio Mombur is justiriud in 
moving an adjournment on the basis of a telegram sent on heresay without himself 
attempting to verify it from the Minisicr concerned. 

Mr. Chamanlal explained that it was not a telegram sent by any irre.sponstblo 
person but by Mr. Sampuran bingh. a promiucut Gpposition member of the House 
sod he had no doubt as to the veracity of tho leport. 

The Speaker : “As far as the motion n ferred to the conduct of Ministers, it 
cimnot be moved except through a substantive rcsoluiiuu. If the lion' Minister 
wishes to make a .statement T have uo objection. 

The Fremier : My Horrble colleague will certainly make a statomont. 

8ir Chotturam then said that the gentleman who S(Mit the telegram was no^ at all 
present at the meeting. “My sjnMfch exteuded over an hour. 1 went tht»r»' .'ipeoislly 
to help Mr. Gurhakh Singh's candi'tature. A few words distorted from my spooch 
can mean anything. As for the objectionable words 1 did use the words *^mad dogs'*. 
It was not in connection with the motion made by Dr. Naraog regarding the Land 
Alienation Act. My reference was to a scene in tho ilousu in which throe or four 
members were standing up int(!rrupting the proceedings constantly." 

This reply from the Minister was the signal for considorablo exoitement tnd 
there were catcalls and cries of 'Order. Order', when the Speaker had to iutervene. 

Mr. Chamanlal sprang up and declared that despite ine moral indiguatioD shown 
by the Premier, the riou. Sir Chhoturam had cotroborated every word ooutained in 
Mr. Sampiiran Singh's ttdegram. “The Moo. Member sits over there and llOg^B 
instead of being ashamed of himself'*, he exclaimed. 

The Speaker^ upholding the original ruling, that the conduct of Ministers cannot 
be diacossed except by a substautivc motion. pas.sed on to tbe nest business on tbs 
agenda. 

Mr. Chamanlal, amidst Ministerial cries of 'order, order’, again stood np. He 
said, havtf no intention of rjuestioning your ruling. Hut the fact remains, sad 
bag been admitted by tho Miaister himself, that he called tho members of the 
Opposition “mad dogs". 1 ask you. Sir. if it is Parliameutary." 

The Speaker : It is a vciy impertant matter and I will consider it and give my 
rnling later." The House thereupon passed on to consider legislative business. 


I.VTnoOUCTlOM OF iJlLl.S 

There was an interesting debate over tho constitutional (loint, whether tho 
majority party in newer had s right to oppose leave to introduce a Bill by an Op|) 0 - 
•ition member. Toe question arose when Ihican Chamanlal tried to introduce an 
Unemployment Insuraoce Bill. 

Discussion ranged over a wide field and conventions and preoedents of the 
Britith Parliaments, Dominion Parliaments and Indian Legislatnre were frequently 
qnoled. It was argned on behalf of the Opposition that asking leave of the House 
to introduce a Bill was the formal stage of any measure and it bad alwava been 
•Unwed unopposed by the majority fiarty. Thu Premier^ supported by the Advocate- 
Oeaend and others, contended that the convention in the House of Commons was 
booed on the merits of each Bill and generally tho Opposition sought to introduoe a 
Bill with the consent of the party in power. liCgislation was primarily the fonetion 
of the Oovernment in power and if leave was given to introduce a BUI to whiob 




0 Speaker said that the rules and standing orders in all legislttores Wire 
IdiBtioil in this respect and there was no imfierstive provision on the point It wan 
mmly a queetion of give and take between tho Government and tat oppoaiCioa. 
Tha ipeafcor therenpon called upon Diwan Chamanlal to move the laotioa u> latro- 
daaa ua Bill whmh was opposed by the Develoiimcat Minister aad nlthniataly 
Mmawa oat bv 71 to 26 votee. 

a* Bnw to the totfodoetion of lb. tf oftoef JfeAowA’e MMtai A«|H 
■B ad teMned liB tho Hkh. 
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RkLL'ASK or PoLlTK AL PlIl'iOXtRS 

20tli. JULY lu an atinospht?re of t^nse cxi'itrmont ami gal1»*rii\s naikcd io. 
sulTocatioQ tho Assembly discussed a uou-oflioial icsolutiou urging the release of 
all political prisoners in Jail. 

Tho Premier Sir Sikandcr Hyat Khan spoke for au lioiir explaining fhe Government 
attitude towards this vexed question. Me said the Unionists did not make any 
spectacular election pledges as tho Congress did that they would, as soon as they 
assumed Office, release all political prisoners whatever he their offence. They had 
approached tho electorate with a simple promi.se of working the Act to whatever 
benefit, fully knowing its limitations, despite the charges of reactionarism. ^on 
after assuming power the Unionist Government had ordered the release of all 
Martial Law prisoners and the gradual release of political prisoners after a careful 
periodical examination of each case. The Government would pursue this policy in 
future also. In considering the cases of political prisoners, the Premier appealed to 
the House to make a distinction between political murderers and political patriots. 
In several cases he was prepared to admit political prisoners w'oro misguided and he 
asked whether it was not their duty to seo that patriotism was not misguided in that 
manner. The Premier refused to agree that Baber A kali prisoners were strictly 
political offenders. Tho Premier announced that the Govorument had decided to 
remove the ban on the entry into the Punjab of Khan Abdul Ghafar Khan forth- 
with. As for Mr. Teja 8ingh, M. L. A., who was detained without trial. Sir Sikander 
said he had examined his case from an absolutely detached view and felt bi.s 
release was not advisable at present. The Premier added that nil Martial I.aw pri- 
soners were free and one of the two Lahore Conspiracy Case i)riM)ners would be 
released shortly. Three out of six State prisoners would also be released straightaway. 
The cases of all those convicted under the Criminal l.aw Ameiuiment Act. about 20. 
were also under examination and the Premier said before long they would also be 
released. Sir Sikandar made the position of the Government quite dear that, if 
those released again indulged in any subversive activities, the Government would 
not hesitate to put them in jail. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan appealed to tln^ Opposition 
members to oo*operato with him and make the Government's task ca.«y for working 
for the common progress of fhe Province. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and was rejected by 27 against 07 votes. 

Rsmovino C 0 M.MC.VALISM DT Leoislatio.v 

22nd. JULY The Assembly adjourned Bine die to-day in au atmosphere of 
cordiality when the Premier, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan made a statement in tlio 
coarse of which he said that throughout the session the House had raised many 
pointa of order, but did not mean any disrespect to him. Whatever they did was 
done to vindicate the rights and privileges of the members. 

Earlier, an important debate took place on the resolution urging the Governmeut 
to adopt an effeotive measure for stamping out communalism from the Provinco and 
taking immediate action by means of legislative enactment or otherwise to make tho 
nariMiSoeiioe of communal disturbances impossible. All members who participated in 
the debate atootlj supported the resolution. 

Bir Sikander Maf/ai Khan thanked all sections of the House for the cordiality 
with whloh they anpported the resolution. While on this question, he would urge 
the Honae lo face facts as they were. After tracing the history of the communal 
problem the Premier said there was no use crying over spilt milk and ho appealed 
for the support of every section in a fresh attempt. Ho uttered a stern warning to 
allmornmnnaliata, high or low, pfficial or otherwise, and also to tho communal press, 
that they would not be spared if they indulged any longer in infusing communalism. 
If- they ocnld solve the communal problem in tlie Punjab they would solve the 
problem of India and that would bo doing tho greatest servico to tho Mother-land. 

The reaolation was nnanimonsly adopted ana the House adjourned eine die. 
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65 Kribhracudumran, K* 

66 KrISHKAMA CHARI T. T. 

67 KRi8iiNA.MuRri, G. 

68 Krishna SWAM I Rharati. L. 

O'.) Kulasekaran. K. 

70 KuMARARA.fA M. Ml'IfflAII 

(■lIKTTfYAIl ‘*1 Clir.lTlNAD 

71 KuMAKASWAMI JiA.IA. 1’. S. 

72 Ki'niiammad Kiuty T. I. 

73 Ki.tit’swami Ay yak, K. 

71 Ki'R.mayya. V. 

7.'j Kl/niMAI.L' Amma, Skimathi, 

A V. 

7li I.AKsIIMANASWAMI. O. 

77 I.\K<IIMAXASWAMl. IV 
7H LaksIIMI am MAI., SlIIMATIlI 
70 i.AK^UMI Ammai.. Simmnii K. 

SO Laksjimi Iu:vi, Dk. N. 

HI LANiii.i-Y, \V. K. M. 

H2 Madiiavan, r. 

83 MAiinoon Am Baid 

HI Manickam. II. y. 

85 Marikmuthu, M. 

86 Marimuthu Pillai, y. T. P. 

87 Maruthai, R. 

88 Mir Akram Am 

80 Moideen Kutty, P. K. 

90 Muhammad Ardul Kadir Ravu- 

TTAB, K. y. 

91 Muhammad Ardur Rahman 

92 'Muhammad Schamnad, Khan 

Bahadur 

03 Muhammad Rahmatullaii, K. 

91 .Muniswami Pillai, V. I. Tbe 
Hon. (Minister). 

0.5 Mukti, B. y. (Parliamentary 

Seerttary) 

96 Mathuramalinoa Teuvar 

07 Nachiyappa (Joii.vDAR, K. A. 

08 .Nadimuthu Pillai, A. P. N. V. 

00 Naoappa, S. 

100 Nag a RAJA Ayyangar, N. 

101 Nagiaii. y. 

102 Nanjappa Gounder, K. N. 

103 Narabimiia Ra.iu, 1). L. 

104 NarabimHa Ra.i, P. L. 

105 Narasimham, C. 

106 Narasimham V. V. 

107 Narayana Raju, D. 

106 Naratana Rao. X. V. 

109 NaTESA CUETTIAJI, M.* G. 

'110 Natkma Mudaliar,iF. 

111 NuTTAM), .1. 

112 Gill Reddi. C. 

113 Palaniswami Gourder, V. C 

114 Pai^aniswami Gounder, V. Y 

115 Palat, R. M. 

116 Pallam Raju, M. 

117 rANNlRSELVAM, RAO BABADUR _ 

A.T. 

118 Parthabaratbi Ayyangar, C. B. 

119 Prdoa Padalu, P. 
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190 mUMAia GOUMDIft, K. S. 

191 PULtyAWAMI OOUNDUt, K. 

199 PatlVASWAItt, M. P. 

193 PBEUItALCBSTTlAR, V. B. 

194 PBRtnULLA IIATUDU, B, 

19$ PoimuswAin fillai, r. 

196 Prakasam, T.i the bon. 

(Mnssier) 

127 RAGRAVA MSNON, R. 

198 RaJAGOPALACHARI C. the HON 

{Prime Minister) i 

199 Rajah* rao Bahadur M. C. ' 

130 Raja sabeb op vizi anagram 

(MiRZA Raja sri Panpati 
alakh narayana gajapathi I 
raj MANNE sultan BAHADUR OF | 
VIZIANAGRAM) 

131 Raja rao, B. 

132 RajaraoiJ. 

133 RaMACHANORA RSltDIAR, A. K. A 

134 Ramakrisrna raju. R. B. 

13$ Ramakrishna reddi, T. N. 

136 Ramaunga Reddi ar, D. 

137 Ramaungam, a. 

138 Raman menon, K.* the Hon 

{Minister) 

139 Ramanathan, Sr the Hon. 

{Ministef) 

140 Ramaswami* D. V. 

141 Ramaswami gounder, K. S. 

142 Ramaswami mudaliar* V. M. 

143 Ramaswami nayudu, N. G. 

144 Rami reddi, A. 

14 5 Ranga Reddi* N. 

146 Ramgiah nayudu* C. 

147 Ratnavelu tevar. P. 

148 Reade* G, B. 

149 Roche victoria* J. L. P. 

150 Rukmini lakshmipathi, Mrs. 

1$! Sahajananda* Swami* a. S 

152 SaIYSD IBRAHIM 

153 Sakthivadivelu gounder, K 

154 Salam. M. a. 

1$$ SaMBAMURTI, B. the HON. {The 
Speaker.) 

I$6 SaMU PILLAI* V. J. 

IS? Samuel, Dr. M. J. 
i$8 Sarma, P. R. K. 

159 Sapthariski Reddiar. K. S. 

160 Sattanatha earayalar, L. 
j 6 i Shair rowther, S. K. 

162 SHAICU MUHAMMAD LALJAN 

163 Sheik dawood, khan sahib R. A 

164 SHEIKMANSOOR THARAGANAR V.SbTi 

16$ Sbvttv, a. B. {Parliameniarj 
Seereimy) 

166 Sbanmugam, K. 

167 Shanmuoa mudauar* K. a. 

168 Sebhadriaghariyar, B. T. 

869 SlTABAMA REDDI, H» 


170 SiTARAMA REDDIAR, K. 

171 SlVASHANMUGHAM PiLLAl, J. 

172 Smith, }. M. 

173 Sri raja vasi reddi durga 

SADASIVESWARA PRASAD BAHA- 
DUR MANNE SULTAN 

174 Srinivasa ayyar* D. 

17 $ Srinivasa ayyar, P. S. 

776 SUBBA RAO. KALLUR 

177 SUBBA RAO, KaRUNAKARAM 

175 SUBBARAMA AYYAR, N. M. .R. 

179 Subbar AYAN, Dr. P. the hon 

(Minister) 

180 Sucbiah, P. 

181 Surbiah mudauar C. P. 

182 SUBBARAYA CHETTIAR, B, M. P. 

183 SURRAMANIAN, A. 

184 SWAMl K. V. R. 

185 Syamasundara Rao, P. 

186 Unnikammoo. khan SAHIII V* K. 

187 VaLLIAPPA CHETTIAR* V. S. R. M. 

188 Varadachari, K. 

189 Varadachari, N. S. 

{Par/inmcntary Secretary) 

190 VarKEY, C. j. (Parliamentary 

Secretary) 

191 VBDARATNAM PILLAI, A. 

192 Venaudaya gounder* S, V. 

193 Venkanna, G. 

194 Venkata reddi, oopavaram 

195 Venkata reddi, Grandhi 

196 Venkata reddi, K. 

197 VENKATACHALAM PILLAI* B. 

198 Venkatachari P. T. 

199 VENKATANARAYANA REDDI, B. 

200 VENKATAPPA CHETTIAR, S. C. 

201 VENKATAPPA NAVUDU. R. 

202 VBNKATAPPAY\ A PANTULU. K. 

203 Venkatarama Ayyar P, 

204 Venkataramiah, R. S. 

20$ Venkata rao balioa, B. 

206 Venkatasubba reddiar* R. 

207 Venkatasubbayya* V. 

208 VlSWANATHAM T. {Parliamen- 
tary Secretary) 

209 Wright, Sir wiluam owen 

910 YaGNESWARA 8 ARMA, K. P, 

219 Yakub hassan, the bon {Msmet^ 
212 ZaMINDAR OP bodinavakranur(T. 

V K. KAMARAJA PADIVA NAVAKARI 
913 ZAMINDAR OF CHALLAPALU ( 8 ABD- 
ATUL AQRAN SREEMANTHU RAJA 
VARLAGADDA SIVA RAMA PRASAD 
BAHADUR ZAMINDAR), 

214 ZAMINDAR OP CHEMUDU (VVRI- 

CHERLA Narayana Gajapathi 
RAJU Bahadur) 

lie ZAMINDAR OR MIRZAPURAM (SRI 
Raja Meka Vrnkataramaiab 
APPA Rao Bahadur). 



Proceedings of the Assembly 

Madras— 14th and 15lh July 1937 

Election of Spbaeeb 4Nd Dt. Sfeiub 

Tho Madras Legislative Assembly under tho new Gonstitntion met on 
the 14th. July 1937 in thu Senate House, Madras for the first time after the 
^neral elections for tho swearing-in of members. Sir William 
Hrright^ who had been appointed by tho Governor as temporary President 
antil the election of the Speaker, occupied the chair. Congress members were clad 
in i^otless white Khaddar. Congress nominees for the Speakership, Mr. Buluau 
Sambamurti and Mr. N. S. Varadachari alone appearing in their usual dress 
Khaddar dhoti and angavastram (upper cloth), covering the bare body. ^ William 
took the oath first and bowed to the empty chair. He then took his seat thereon. 
The ceremony of swearing-in was then gone through. The whole ceremony lasted 
for an hour after which tho Assembly adjourned till the next day for the election 
of Speaker and Deputy Speaker. 

ISth. JULY Mr. Buluau Sambamurthi and Mrs. Rukmini Lakkamipati were 
elected Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively without any opposition to-day. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari led tho Speaker to his chair. Mrs. Lakshmi Sanker, a 
member of the House, sang the ^Vande-Mataram’, all standing. Mr. Sambamurthi 
thanked the House for unanimously electing him as Speaker. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari^ Leader of the House, offering felicitations to Mr. Samba- 
murti, said that the House was honouring itself by electing a man who had sacrificed 
everything for freedom’s fight and who had literally given all to the nation ever since 
the intense phase of the Congress fight had begun. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari added that the Speaker was now out of the battlefield and 
would follow the tradition of Mr. Yithaibhai Patel of whose services as Speaker of 
the Central Assembly, the country was proud. 

Referring to the Congress Party’s programme, Mr. Raj^opalachari said that it 
was well-known to everybody that he and his colleagues in the Congress Cabinet 
would endeavour to co-ordinate Congress activities to the best of their ability. 
Their programme had been fully published, discussed and accepted by the electorate. 

After several other members representing the various groups had felicitated- the 
Speaker, Mr. Sambamurthi thanked the House for the sentiments expressed. He said 
that a new stage had been reached In the political activities of the country by the 
Congress accepting office. It was the duty of all to strive their utmost for the 
attainment of full freedom. The Congress represented all sections of the people in 
the country and it should be his duty as Speaker to endeavour to serve all. He 
added that he would do everything constitutional to maintain the dignity of all 
sections. Concluding he said that India liiul tho privilege of fighting for liberty on 
a non-violent basis and had succeeded partially. As a result of this Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari was found seated on the treasury bench with his colleagues which 
•augured well for the future of the country. 

Mrs. Lakahmipatki was next elected Deputy Speaker. The House then adjourned 
til^the 31st. August. 

Budget Sesfiion — Madrai — Slat. August to lat. October 1987 

Dsmxno for a Constituent Assexblt 

The Budget Session of the Assembly commenced on the 31st Auwaak 1037. The 
Hon. the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, moved a resolution urging the 
local Government to forward to the Government of India and His MaieBty’s 
Government the Assembly’s emphatic opinion that the Government of India Act be 
repla^ at the earliest posaible date by a Constitution in consonanoe with the aspirations 
of the people of India. Mr. Rajagopalachari said that when each member of Indian Stales 
advanced to the level of responsible government, at least to the level of the provinoes, 
they might admit a responsible representative of those States into a sott of antho- 
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rity, bat not ^ then. Mr. Bajigopalaobari re-stated the goal of the Oongrees as 
InU Natiooal IndepeodeDoe, restramed by aeoessary restramts impoaed by fellow- 
ship in comasoo homanity. '-^We caanot admit either wisdom or the right of 
another nation to impose its will upon us. Our OonstituUoa should be framed by 
us.*’ Mr. Raia^palachari concluded that it was foolish for either side. Qreat Britain 
or India, to believe in violence or suppreaaion ot their aspiratiens. JThe sooner both 
sides saw it. admitted it and allowed truth to prevail the better for both sides. 
'‘*The objection of the Congress to Federation should not be oonstmod as an 
objection to the idea of Indian unity or the idea of an Indian central authority hot 
to the grant of authority to irresponsible " Bulers of State to administer our affair.** 

Bir WiUiam Wright^ opposing the resolution, congratulated Mr. Kajagopaleohari 
on the steady moderation of his able speech. Sir William Wright did not oonaidei 
the Constitution as perfect by any means, but imperfect as the Act was, it oontsined 
the frame- irork of the foundation from which eventually would be evolved an 
Indian Goustitution. The Constitution was ouiy a beginuiug, not the last word in 
the building of a Constitution. They believed that the greater tlie goodwill and 
snccesa with which the Act worked the sooner would be the final form of a Gonati- 
tution evolved in which India would enjoy full Oomiuion Status. 

Financial Statkubnt for 1937-38 

1st. SEPTEMBER .—The Uon’ble Bir. C. Hajagapalehari, the Premier presented the 
first Congress Budget to-day in a packed House of tense expectation and pin-drop 
silence, a brief survey of which reveals the following 

Revenue anticipated in 1937-38 is Ks. 15,93,73,009 and espendlture Ra. 15,93,67^000 
leaving a small surplus of Ks. 6.000. The aliowauce made for the loss on aooottttt of 
land revenue concession is Its. 75,00,000. 

Tho most noteworthy feature on the leveniie side is introduction of prohibition in 
one district (Salem) from October which involves a loss of Ks. IS^JOOO in excise 
revenue this year and Rs. 26.00, (XXJ annually tbereaftei. 

On the expenditure side provision has been made for new sohemea coating 
ultimately Ks. 4,39,000 annually and iu addition Ks. 50,40,000 non-reoturring jwreait 
over a few years, the amount provided this year ou their account being Ra. 2,13^UQu and 
Ks. 11.58,00(1 respectively. Schemes generally have been selected so as to give preferenoe 
to works such as water supply and drainage works over buildings and roads. 
Special reference may be made to supply of butter-milk to prisoners at an anonal 
cost of over three quarters of lakh and grant of two lakhs for hand spinning move- 
ment The expeuditnre on almost all the naiioo- building services shows an appreciable 
increase as compared with that incurred in 1936-37. the iocreaso under irrigation 
being Ks. II and a half lakhs, education Rs. 2 and a half lakba, medical Ra. 4 and a 
half lakhs, public health Ks. 9 and a lialf laklis, agriculture Ks. 1 and a three-fourth 
Iskhs, veterinary Ks. 75,000, co-opeiative ciedit 2 and one-fourth lakhs and induatriea 
nearly Rs. 5 laths. 

The capital vxpendituio is cstimateti at nearly Rs 1 and throe-fourth crorea of 
which about Ks. 1 and a half erorcs is on remunerative irrigation and electric 
scheme. Rs. 30 lakhs has been pruvKied for loaus to cultivators for relief of 
indebtedness. , ... . 

These dislxirsomeots are propoe>e<i to bt* lirjatjceij from the opening balance of Ra. 
1J9, 56.000 and the o{»en market loan of \U 150 Uklis, the closfog bulance at the end 
of the year being estimated at Us. 04,02,UUi) inclusive of tho minimum deposit of Rs. 
40 lakhs to be held in the Reserve Hank and Rs. 19,15.(XX) iu treasuries. The free 
balance at the end of the vear is expeirted to stand at about Ka. 5 and a half 
lakhs. 

Id concluding remarks the Uon’ble Premier expresse<l hia hope for loyal and 
ungrudging support of all classes and communities in all endeavours the Uovtrn- 
ment would have to make in the en.suiog year to exploit new source of revenue without 
adding to the burden of the poor and to reduce and restrict expenditure in variooa 
departmeQt.s. 

Gcnkral Discussion op Buooet 

3rd. SEPTEMBER General discussioo on the Budget ojfieoed to-day, opposition 
speakers refuctantly admitting *hat the much feared **Congress orionUtion** was 
mngalarly couspicuous by its absence. ... ^ 

JOboo Bahadur Mohammed Sehamnad orged more ptoviaion for ronds on the 
West Obaat. Mr. Sasheer tiageed criticized tho raising ot a loan to mset ordinary expen- 
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ses. Diwan Bahadur A^adurai Pittai oommended Ae Premier on bis ^^aezeep- 
tionnl saf^aoity” in converting a large deficit Bndget into a small sarplns. 

Tonobing on prohibition, every speaker seemed to have misgiving. '^Temperanoe 
comes well from within : ill from without" was the general tenor of the Opposition's 
critioism. 

8tr William Wright connatulated the Premier of his achievement of a balanoed 
Bndget in so short a time. The loan policy showed trust in the Goverament 

41k. SEPTEMBER :<-Mr. Akdul Hameed Khan, on behalf of the Moslem League, 
said that it was false economy to make cuts in the salaries, which would throw 
open the gates of corruption. 

Mr. E, H, U. Bower described the first. Congress budget exceedingly sound 
on financial principles with economically unsound details. pr&s(*nted with extraordi- 
nary persuasiveness by the Premier." Mr. Bower addcMl that wiiere the Budget was 
not affeoted by extraneous influences the proposals were souiuL hut it was most open 
to criticism whore the proposals were inspired bv a ‘‘personality outside the province 
who wields enormous influence and to whom we owe the proposals of prohibition 
and subsidy to hand-spicners.*' 

Khan Bahadur Khnlifulla Khan assured the I'remier the Moslems’ support to 
the prohibition plan. lie regretted that what ‘Uad t>een described as an ‘^epoch- 
making budget" had not gone far enough to meet the needs of the masses, while the 
out in the salaries was not proper and just. He also severely critioixed subsidy 
to khaddar. 

Mr. C, Rajagopalaehari, the Picmier thanked the House for the graeciul manner 
in which the budget had been received. He refuted the allegation made by a mem- 
ber that, had the Premier not been influenced by the leaders outside the province, 
the budget would have been a better one, and said that it was highly wrong for any 
one to imagine that undue pressure was being brought to bear from outside on 
members of the Government. Keferriog to the sahu-y cut the Premier thought that 
Government servants knew better the conditions of* the masses which had induced 
him to propose the tcut, and he saw no danger in it. Referring to the prohibition 
policy, he said that in India none would fee), the policy as an interference with 
personal liberty. He asked the House to give up doubts ami fears regarding its 
success and wish the Oovornmeut success in their endeavours. 

VoTiNo ON Budget Deu/inds 

14Ui. SEPTEMBER After question time in the As-sembly to-d^, Mr. T. 
Prakasam^ Keveauo Ministei', moved for a grant not exceeding Rs. 27,09,700 under 
four heads of ^Maod revenue.^' lie defended the Government against the charge that 
many reforms had been dictated “from outside" and said that all the proposals were 
to be found in the election manifesto is.sued by the Congress party. 

Mr. N. J. Muniewavii^ Minister, Rural Development, moved for a grant of 
Rs. 31,08.000 for provtuoial excise. This brought several token cuts disapproving 
the prohibition plan. 

Mr. E. //. M, Bowery the Anglo- ludiaii representative said that the introduction 
of prohibition in the presidunry wa.s unjustifitMl, either judged by human psychology 
or economic consideration, and declared that an iofringemeDt of liberty of the citizen 
"was dangerous, which the Congress would soon find out." Ptohib*ition, he added, 
was going fo laud the piovince in insolvency within tu'o years. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah, while coogratiilatiog the Ministry ' nn the prohibition policy, 
advocated introduction ot total prohibitioa all over the Presidency. 

15th. SEPTEMBER When the Assembly resumed discussion on the excise 

S ant the Premier who. the previous day. had admitted to being "the greateat of 
nalicB on the prohibition issue," repeated the declaration that no outside preasure 
was brought to bear on him, and not even if Mr. Gandhi asked him to drop the 
proposal would he do so. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari said that in the matter of Government interferring as little 
as possible with the liberty of an individual, India owed a great deal to the British 
system. "It is the peculiar virtue of British life, and India ungrudgingly acknow- 
ledges this great heritage" but ho went on to say that the claim and right to sell 
and buy intoxicants was not a question of personal liberty ; and the Government 
had the right to control such ^'morbid cravings." 

The demand under "excise'* was then put and carried. 
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Mr. T. Prakatam. Reveutte Minister, then moved the great of Hs. kiHSJXO under 
Mgtamps'*. Oat motions were introduced to rednoe the vtlae of oaort*fee etsmps. hat 
the Revenne Minister opposed them on the gronnds that it would tempt people to 
go in for . more litigation. The motions were withdrawn and the grant passed. 

IGtb. SEPTEMBER The future of the Coimbatore Forest Coll^ was discussed 
through a out motion on the demand for Forests. The fantt WinitUr said that the 
abolition of the College would be considered soon. The entire demand was pMsed, 
as idso the Registration demand. The Minister in charge expressed inability to 
aocMt at present the suggestion to rednee registration fees. 

when the grant nodor the Motor Vebioles Act came up some members mooted 
the idea of a toll system but the Premier could not accept the suggMtioD beoauM 
it would hit hard tne poor agriculturists who had to take their carts from place to 
place. It was announced that the Government wtfre contemplating the introduction 
of a measure providing for uniform taxation of lorries plying for hire or trade 
purposes. « 

At question time the Premier said that the expression pohtioal prisoners WM not 
susceptible of precise interpretation. If, ho«:«vcr, a reference was made in the 
question concerned to State prisoners detained in jail without trial there were no 
snob prisoners in the province. There wore, however, llireo Moplah prisoners ouder 
detenuon on April 1 in a town outside Malabar and they wore rweiving aUowanoe 
from the Government. The restrictions imposed on them had now been removed and 
there were no more State prisoners under detention in the Presidency other thM five 
Bengali State prisoners, now coulined in the Centra) jail at Velioro under the Bengal 
Regulation 3 of 1818. 

17th. SEPTEMBER : -The Speaker had to call a member of the Opposition to 
order more than half a dozen times and finally had to warn him yhon he 
to refer to the salary and allowances of the Governor during a 6ubato on the d^ 
mand for grant of Hs. 19,00,400 made by the Premier under the boad “the provinoe • 
Ministers and headquarters staff.” . , ^ ^ ^ 

The Speaker said that reference in the House to the salary and allowancea of 
the Governor was not allowed under Section 79 of the Government of luM Act. 
Thfe discussion on the demand had not ooncluded when tw House aojouraed. 

Earlier the Honse voted the entire demand of Rs. 75,10,900 under irrigation. TOe 
Minister of Public works replying to the debate seated that the Ooverumeut propoeed 


20lh. SEPTEMBER When the Government askiKl the House to grant Re. 
for legislative expenses, a cut motion was moved with the object of denmnding tiitt 
the Government define members' privileges by an enaolmenl. omM 

The Premier (Mr. Bajagopalackariar) said that the 
net Ministers and members could be so defined but be feit that to do lo 
pnttiog clothes on a growing child which might prove restriotive tto oaoy 
developed.” He felt that it would be 

•8 in Se Mother Parliament as all early legialative Acts might be patting thHi 
yonu demooratio baby in right clothing.” 

Ke out motion was withdrawn and the grant pasied. 

22a4. SCFTEMBER At qoestioD time tb» Prerniw, Mr. O. S^fopaiaekmri 
Mid tiMt tlnre were Ht, Btate priMoen beloagiag to B«uil i n^jaih to w 
Hie MiniMer for Prieone eaid tbit tt«e wwre in tbe Ao deMMie e ^^ t ewwW 
priaoBera oonviotod by oourta in Madiaa, ^o of whom .botonged to tno Madtae 
Pfoaidonoy whoae repatriation waa nnder oonaideration, WhiIm* 

The Honae pasted the Edooation demand and then took np the Polioe Budget 
ne fMier rJt^ad tbe Oowmmeefe pyllcj of yt mter fyiiig 
prejnhinf of nolitioal, eooial and eoonomio doobrinea bat the Qovernmant wenid not 
WMiiletlie propagation of clast batrod or aubverMTO dootrinea. Tho demand was 

tho Honae took np tbe grant of ^ Ba. 77^^00 for adl ntoi^tio n of^jni^e 


after . 

nd gml iiiaieeaad powen to them. 
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A salary cut was tbo moral basis of the foundation for approaching thoM capable 
of bearing frctth taxation, obserred the Premier, Mr. C. Bajagopalaehari referring 
to the opposition * to the proposed cut in the siwies of Government servants. The 
Premier declared that it was a national necessity to effect such a reduction in 
expenditure. 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. T. Prakaaam stated that the same policy as in the 
case of released political prisoners would be pursued with regard to the question of 
reinstatement of village officers who resigned or were dismissed on account of their 
political activities. 


Singing ok “Banub Mat&kam*’ 

23rd. SEPTEMBER When the Speaker (Mr. B Sninbamurti ) called for prayers 
M usual to-day, Mr. Sheikh Muhammad Laljan^ one of the two Moslem members present 
in the House rising on a point of order, said that ^Haude Mataram' sung in the House 
was/^a war-cry against Islam” aud ^'an insult to Islam.” He lequestod the Speaker 
to rive a ruling as to whether it could be sung in the House. 

Tho Speaker said that he would give his ruling after prayers. Mr. Laljan then 
waned out, protesting. He returns to the House after prayers and the Speaker 
then asked him if he wanted a ruling ou the point of order. 

Mr. Yakub Haean^ Public Workers Minister, intervening said that it was most 
unfortnnato that the member shonld have raised this point of order and it would 
have been better if he bad consulted other members of his community before 
doing so. 

Mr. Hamid Khan^ Leader of the Moslem League Grou|>, said that the Bande 
Mataram prayer had been agitating the minds of tho Moslems for some time, but 
ho did not want the matter to be brought before the House as had been done. He 
appealed to the member to withdraw the point of order. 

The Speaker said that Mr. Laljan should apologize to the House before withdraw- 
ing the point of order as he had walked out as a protest, and if he wanted a ruling 
on the point of order it would be given. 

The Premier (Mr. C, Rajagopalachariar) felt that Mr. Laljan’s beiiaviour constitu- 
ted an insult to the House aud Mr. Laljan apologized. The Speaker explained that 
prayers were offered in all Empire Parliaments and added that he was considering 
whether in the Madras Assembly they should have Hindu, Moslem and Christian 
prayers alternately. 

Demands for medical services (Us. 91,24,000), public health (Ks. 32,71, OCX)), agricul- 
ture (Rs. 22,40,100; and veterinary work (Rs. 10,63,600 wore all passed. The police 
demand was also granted in full. * 

24th. SEPTEMBER Sympathetic reference to the gathering forces of Socialism 
was made by the Premier Mr. C. Bajagopalaehari^ while deciariog that a day would 
come when they would have to distribute the wealth of the country to the people 
and that through the propagation of khadi (home-made cloth) alone they could put 
off the fateful day of the reorganizatiou of the country’s eutiru ccuuomic sy.stem. 

The Socialists would not accept that Khadi could bo a complete substitute, nor 
did he say so. But they should remember that there was a volcauo uuderneatb and 
they should not obstruct the safety valve. "‘Charkha is the cottagest of cott^e in- 
dustries, if 1 may use the expression”, added Mr. Rajagopalachari and he carried the 
House with him. All the 37 demands for grants were voted unauimously to schedule. 
This concluded the discussion of the Budget. 

Moslem members were absent during the singing of the Banrlc Mataram. They, 
however, made an unostentations entry when the ^'prayer*' concluded. 

After concluding the voting of grants, the House passed a resolution congratala- 
ti«g the Travancore Ruler on the temple-entry proclamation. 

Madras PsoHiBinox Bill 

25th. SEPTEMBER :~Mi . C. Rajagopalachari, the Premier agreed to his Bill 
on Prohibition being referred to a Select (jommittee to-day. Moving consideration of 
the Bill the Premier said that everybody seemed to be agreed on the 
necessity of banishing the evil of drunkenness though some differed as to 
how to achieve this end, and added : 'This Bill, 1 know, will make or 
mar the reputalioo of this province and 1 appm to all to give na a 
fair ohanee in making this great venture. 1 do not briittle the difficulties but 1 am 
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optiniiBo of the rwult bt’CAiiM pubitv optnioa is behind us sad iba oimcaiiws sm ■ i 
sre no grenter than any which the (lovernment faces daily in reatriotini; the 
activities of unsocial elements amon^ the piovim-es {oi ulation.’* Besides, the. Premier 
continued, the Bill was oeiihur new n»r extreme. It allowed exemptum under 
certain circumstances. Every care liad been and would W taken to prevont 
harassment and interference with private ri*;li!s aud lilteities id orderly cifixens. 

Supportintf the select comraittoo motion, the LiMder of the European Uroup* Sir 
Irilliam 1% right said : ‘•Prohibition by le;;isUtive coercion i.s wron;; in principle, bad 
iu economics, impracticable in administration and ruthless in its ofTurta to sustain 
itst'lf.” lie said that his Party never nuestioiiod the Premier s Kiiicerity but that 
was one of the chief danirt'rs in the presi»nt move. If this had been a Bill to 

enforce temperance and was Irastii; in its effort to pievi ni ilrnnkenness as the 
present Biil was dra^iiie. in its eff jri fo «* ni.nl il of liquor, his jjruup 

would have ardenily supported the lioviTiirac ii 15 it the Kuropeans, who were 

mostly unaffected, thanks to the permit ‘system. !e ii-s.lv l••lt that not only did the 

Bill infrin.;o upon the lihcrfy of liie iti luM hul 1 . 1 !»> oltimate aim of dispensin;* 

with Hs. 4 and a half crores of reven le vv.in t-M iHtly a pi i* e to pay for what at 
best could only ho partial suocos^ in i‘nt<jtt‘etn.Mii an I t!nn only by maiutaiuin;.' a 
heavy preventive force. 

The Premier, ropivin;: to the dehat.-. r»d.*iivd io ilic linai ai implications ' f the 
measure and said that if fioople r.nild o c be.u‘ fre-,h taxation he failed te v i how 
IK) per cent of the workim* elassi's cool I Inctr “this in liro<;i taxation*' in the form 
of the drink evil. The wniki/ic ha I toll Inni ilia’ cv would not drink if 

the shops were chwed. Dcia.v was d,in^'**ioU''. T* e even thildreu IDit;ht 

ask their parents for drink. 

STATK Mil lO IviiL'.'iTKlK'' .Vmk^Ii. Bll.b 

Earlier iu the day, Ms. V. I*. *hri moved a Bill to umeiid the 8tatu Aid to 
Industries Act, 1021 so as to ettahio the tioveiiiineut to pay a subsidy to khaii. 
After some discussion the Bill wa.s passv. !. 

h’cvEvn liEcovi.uv A' l Amevu. Bili, 

The Revenue Miiiistcr. Mr. 7‘. Praknaum then moved his Bill (0 amend the 
Revenue Retxivto'y Act of I8'il mi r-spei.t of rxeinnlin;: the tioveiiimeut from the 
“inconvenience” of payiiiit the stauitoiv Jefuisit IT) per cent whnu the Oovorn- 
raent boui;lil land p it up lot sale nndiT th piuvis of tin .\ct. This alm> 

was passed. 

The House also pas'sed the li -voinie M im'.i ••Mihition loi the appointment of 

a committee of nine member. s of il,»' li»*; 4 is!,i i • ri’poit on tin* conditions pre- 
vailing iu zemindari aui other propr etary aic.i *•, uccessaiv legislation. 


.Maoi.'as rKouniifiuN Bn. tr*-' ) 


27lh. SEPTEMBER ;-\Vith xnio.o owfei. ..teei. rnal- m the s-le. l o.mmifttM;, the 
Assembly passed the third leadio;: of the PiohiOitoin Biit to- Jay. The riKHlifK'ations inclu- 
ded exemptiou to local new.^ji.ipcrs up l«).l.tnuarv 1 next for |iublishiiig liquor i^vwtise- 
ments. During the discn?*soin tin* Premier i.l/r Hojegvpulachartar) said that if 
Clause 26 (setting up Iw.il proluhition comiiiiilcc to give luforroatiou reg^ding 
suspected ofreQce.H) was foani uunccessaiy, or if abusnil. a.s many feared, the 
t'ovorumeat would move foi the wiihlr-iwal of tliis pii»viNiou. 

The Premier appealed to ihe tippositiuii not meiely foi hel|i in getting the imII 
passuvl into law', but to ao.iii hm tin- tirop,m.iniitt of >i;i,q»i icism imd thus assist in tho 
psychological effect on the iu.anm;',. lie as^otei the II'>use that it was not the inf^* 

tion of the i»overnmcDt to allow halas^nK’n1, Mack mailing and things of that kind. 

While the Government desired cent pc. nt enforcement, they would “not permit 
S'jcial aud private life being assaulted on suspicion. ’ , . . , j .. 

liaplying to an apiieal by an Opi»r>sitio:i roemhci' that the thud reading be post* 
|K>ned the Premier said that if he had ihe slightest feeling that the |*eop1e wanted 
postponement of the measure ho would have postponed it without hesitation. 

On the other hand, be felt ihai if the Bi weie noi jiassiM that day tba peopio 


would be disappointed. , . ^ 

Thu Premier was congratulated from all parts of ilic House. The leader of the 
Moslem Leigue hoped that the measure would meet with pbcnoinooia 

Th« r^er, spring tot, uid : “I joi» in the |ir,j«r tlut if lb, M bt 
tb« pwple of Madnu ms; booat, uJ wbeo the grett gooil it«|i m huioobod «r« ihaU 
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be enabled by the wish of Providence to socceed in the reform we desire to achieve 
and in the* anccour we wish to give to numerous families now victims of this 
great evil.’* 


Sale op Cloth Bill 

When the motion of an Opposition member to refer the Madras Regulation of 
Hale of Cloth Bill to a select committee was under discussion, Mr. J, SuttM who 
did not support the motion for a select committee bnt proposed the principle of the 
Bill, felt that cloth dealers had been singled out for this fresh taxation because thoy 
had been boycotted and they had refused to deal in khaddar. 

The member representing Indian Commerce said that it looked as though the 
Government wanteil to harass cloth dealers. 

The Prpmifr. n^plying, said that the handloom industry was the next biggest indus- 
try to agriculture in this < oiintiy. The handloom industry had been “terribly hurt 
by clot h from J.i]) n, and also hurt, thongh not so terribly by swadeshi cloth." 
Also f'le Bill was not hrou^ht with a vindictive motive. If this Bill was against 
the Ind'ii!) niiiis who s'gnei a contract with the Congress during the boycott, the 
Bill was l ot :t n*p i«M i»> echo of the boycott movement The protection given to 
Indian mills had ’\<.ikeu against the handloom worker. 

1 i MinistT for AgruMlnno (Mr. V. J. M. Piltai) then withdrew his motion for 
cousHcratioii of thp BM! ar 1 moved that it be referred to a select committee with 
instruction^ to ii port lio* no\t day. The motion was carried. 

Hale of Cloth Bill 

28lli. SEPTEMBER Tlio Assembly accepted consideration of the Sale of Cloth 
Bill, as slightly modified in the Scloct Oommirtee^ by 140 to 25 votes. The Bill was 
then taken up clause by clause and passed.. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. Appadurai Piltai said that the Bill was either a taxation 
measure requiring the Qovernor*s consent., or it was a license measure and he 
quoted Privy Council and High Court rulings and submitted that this license on 
cloth dealers was obviously intended to set off the subsidy to hand-loom weavers 
and as such was not a licence but taxation requiring the Governor's consent. 

The Premier said that this was a Government measure whicii had previously been 
placed before the Governor and he dismissed the Opposition criticism as “well 
intentioned ai*gument on good principles but arriving at strong conclnsions.” llo 
added that the Government did not w'ish to hamper small dealers but waqtod ro 
divert them from selling milUmado doth to assistit^ hand-loom weavers. 

The amendments made by the Hdect Committee included the insertion of 
words “and articles of weiiriug apparel made of cloth” wherever the word “cloth" 
appeared in the Bill. Another change allowed hawkers to travel wborever they liked 
with one license. 


locJAL Boards Act Ahexd. Bill 

29lk. SEPTEMBER : -([barges that the Congress was making district 
boards tbe play-ground of party politics and counter recrimination by Congressmen 
against their predecessors in office were bandied in the Assembly during tho dis- 
cuBSion of a Bill, moved by the Minister for Local Administration, to amend the 
Madras Local Boards Act of 1920 and the Amendment Act of 1934 so as to abolish 
the principle of nomination, which the Government allied, was so used by their pre- 
decessors as to convert Congress majorities into minorities. 

Sir WHtiam IVrigkt objected to one clause seeking to empower tbe Government 
to do anything necessary to remove d*fficalties which might arise in giving effect to 
tbe provisions of the Act. Ho said that this savoured of the Star Chamber methods 
a§d added that a similar clause appeared in the Moratorium Bill. If the Govern- 
ment intended demanding a “blank cheque” in the administration of every Bill intro- 
duced it would save the taxpayer much money if they established a dictatorship 
right away and did away with the legislatures. 

The Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalaekari said that this championship of the people 
came from an unexpected quarter. As soon as the “people’s government” was 
established this talk of a “new despotism” was started by the former administratoft 
in the people’s name. 

On a point of order, Sir William WrMht said that he was not a member ot me 
last legialatare and the Premier retorted that Sir William’s conatitaenoy was reptw* 
aented in the last legislature. Tho Bill was passed. 
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OimiBimyi Stbiim or Voaho 

301^ SEPTEMBER .—The arrangement of joint eleetoratos «nd«r the ^ 

Pact betwMQ the Hindus and Harijans wu oriticiaed in the AiMahly 
in the light of the experience of recent eleotions, during the debate on 
Mr. M. C Rajah's resolution for the adoption of the diatributire ayatam ef 
▼oting in preference to the cumulatire sTstem. The resolution was supported by 
the Premier, Mr. C. Rajagopalackari and was suhsequently accepted by the Houae, 
mem^rs exprossing tliPir assent through a procedure aaored in a l^alatnre, but 
familiar at CtongreNs gatherings — t»y a show of nauds. 

It was initiated by the .speaker and among thoso who did not raise their bands 
were some who did not approve of this method of ascertaining the will of the 
House. Mr. Rnjah sai^i that thu cumulative system obtaining at present cut at the very 
roots of the Purina Pa« r. It also provided *a greater incentive to rich men to bay 
votes and to the vutei to sell his vote at a higher price than uuder the distributive 
system. 

The /Vewier note<l that an ovei vvlitOming majuritv was in favour of the distri- 
biitivo .system. The last elei.tioii had been of considerahlo e\|M4rience. The point was 
not so much as that of (‘oi i upriou < r party success hut whether the system had 
served to rcali/*^ iho ulijeot of the Poou.i Pa<tt. The election showod that a sepa- 
ratist mentality had b»M*n encouraged. Kverybody fought his own ole«.t eft battle, 
leaving the llariian to hlm^elf. J'lini electorates wore reduced to soparsrc ones. 

Kstaulisiimkst op National Militia 

Another resolutiun, urging the Oovurnraent to take necessary steps for the early 
ostablishmont of a ' national militia' for the uiaviace and that the Central Oovern- 
ment bo mioruached for u subsidy for this purpose, was withdrawn on the Premier'a 
leanest. The Premier, winle personally agreeing with the motive behind the reso- 
lution, pointed out that it was obviously outside the scope of the Oovernment. 

Expressing his personal view. Mr. Rajagopalaehan felt that it was dangerous 
to develop a provincial spirit m such a matter. He incidentally referred to the 
abolitioo of the Madras Kcgiment, which had been viewed by many as a slur on 
the province and on the capac ity of the Madrasi. In modern warfare, ho hold, 
physique alone did not count and more intelligence in handling instruments was 
neMed. He did not doubt that the Madras.si would come iii> to tfao mark. Under 
changed circumstances, the Premier promised a fresh coasiaer ation of the matter. 

'‘“Haniik Matamam" So.n'o 

let. OCTOBER ; — The House w.is prorogiiud to>day. after an important statement 
had been made by tlio 2^pcakcr ( Mr. /i. Samhamurlhi) conceiniog the singing of 
the Rands Mataram .Noiig. 

The Speaker said liiat on September 211 Ite promisiHl a tianslation of the song and 
to announce what stop'* he prupostHl to take fu servt* as a convention for the future. 
The matter of an adequate translation had piiiv«*d veiy difnciilt, but he anoepted one 
offereif by Mr. Aurobiuda (ib.osh which reads . 

**1 buw to thee M'iUier. 

iCiciily watered, riclity fruited : 

Cool wilh the wiud.s uf the south : 

Hark with the crops of the liai vesta ; 

TIm> Mother ! liter strands rejoicing in the glory of the mofinlight : 

Her lands clothed beaeti fully with her tiecs le flowertog bloom ; 

Sweet of laughter, sweet of NpeiH;h : 

The muthei , Giver of booo.s ; giver of Bliss.’' 

The Bpeiker said that praters were held in Empire railiamunls at Uio opoftlgg of 
the daily session. It wa.s stdi a nuitter of anxious considoration by him how to 
arrive at a formula accepuUe to the House whose members bold aitch widely differ- 
ing He, however, again promised deep consideration of the maftor Wd to 

vonauK the Uonae before arriving at a final douiaiou. 

Mr.. Akdsd Hameed said that if the decision wso takio after consulting the ieadera 
of MI partiae the matter would be more generally a ooaptahla and abiding thou it the 
OavamoMot majoritv enforced iu will on the praaant Aaaambly. Whan a Omraea 
maaabar begM to apeak, Mr. Sambamurthi palled him up by saying that the nouiia 
hod not haao invitsd te diaeiiaa the matter Ot praaant. 
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Tha Prohibition Bill as passed the Assembly received the assent of the 
Qovemor on the pievioas day. The House was then prorogued. 

December Section -*MftdrAa**-20th & 21ct December 1937 

Tiir. Debt Relief Bill 

The usual singing of Bawte Mataram heralded the opening of the Assembly on 
the 201b. December 1937, tlie Moslem members coiitinuiug t«) sit as a leiiievml 
protest against this custom on which the Speaker later rnadi* a statement. 

introdnuing a motiuu to refer tho Debt Relief Bill tii a select cummitteo of both 
Houses, Mr. C. Rajagopalar.hari. the Premier, made roustuiit rt‘fereD<je.s to tlh« 
Batyanathan Report, published in 1935, which computes tiie agricultural debt of the 
province at more than Ks. 200 crures of which the relative penteiirages borne liv 
the Government, co-operative and private agencies were respectividv oiks six and 93. 

'^but mere arithmetic does not give an adequate picture of the great burdi^n tii 
the urgency of giving rebel ’ stated the Premier, who, after showing that only tni 
per eeut of the total was due to extravagant marriage customs, etc., and 9() p«m 
cent was used to repay ungiuul debts plus the ciuKhiug iuteiest, aiided : ‘*CcDciliia- 
non and voluntary liquidation as methods of lelicl have failed not becaust> out 
people are cantankerous or the reverse of generous but because tlie fear of both 
creuitors and debtors that the other paiiy was getting the hettei terms. 

**10 draw an analugx, 1 reinemhei an* orthodox Uin lu telling me that if the a^it 
of consent, in marriagu was rai.stMl through compulsion all would be more* please<i 
than if isolated tamilies asked to initiate a voluutary reform, t^iniilaiiy, in the 
matter of such wide ramilicatious as debt relief. 1 feel all would be more pleased 
and would abide by a large plan than by isolated attempts at conciliation.’* 

Dealing with the sacreduess ot contracts, the Freniier quoted tin* old Deccan 
Relief Act us cutting across the letter of contractual obligation. 

in couciusiou lie appealed to the House to give ryots in Madras a new hope !•> 
paasing the present resolution euiihiiug a select committee to report uu Jauinity 1. 
after which the Government would .publish the amended Bill and place it bcioi** 
the legiulature at tlie close of that mouth. 

Mr. H. M. Falat raised a point of oidoi that tho Bill was ultra vitcn as it wun 
not open to a legislature to deal with maitors relating to promisoty uott‘s and nego- 
tiable instrumuutK. 

The Speaker overruled the objection bolding that the Bill alTec ted mouey-iuu'iing 
which was a provincial matter. 

Tho Kuropean altitude was detiued by Mr. VV. K. M, Lnuiflrtf who said flioy 
Ktreoueiisly opposed tins and any other rm^asurt* contrary to th<* tundaraiuitai pun- 
eipliw of linauciat purity wliicti iiiigtit involve uonliscatiou and cxpiopnatiuu . 

Till'. “IIa.mie Matai{.\.v’’ Soflj; 

When the Assembly resumed sitting at night the Sprnkfr amiouneed that lie 
proposed to call a conlerem-c on December 22 -of aHiout 15 incuibcrs representing all 
shidiNi of opiiiioii III tilt* lloii^e to see il an agreed formula oii the siiigiiig ol '^Baridi* 
Mataram*' in the Bouse eiuil.i he uriive«l at. <f an agreed loriuula was evolve<l it 
would tie placed hefoie the Bouse for ii.s aceeptanee and approval. Be also stateu 
be had eirculari7.ed ull assemblies and ail pailiamuuts In all parts of tho world and 
had received replies which he would place before the conference. 

21et DECEMBER : —The Bon’ hie Mr. Dufusu Stimkamurti^ croated history to-day 
AO far 18 the procuudiugs of the movincuil Lcgi.slatore wt'ie concern«*d, when he 
called upon Mr. BaahCf^r Ahruedy a ITuslim mombur of tlie Uoum* to offer prayer 
before the ggenda of business lixtHl for the day was taken up. After Hr. Ahmed 
AODg an Urdu song, tiiu **Bande-Mataram'’ was sung. 

A Cbriatian member wanted that a pruyei tudonging to his community should 
alao be auiig to which Hie Speaker .said that tho matter will bo oonsidoriHl at u 
meetiiig of tho Apeckd committee which he proposal ti« not up to consider tJie 
prayer queatioo. 

fbe Aisnably thwi nlpiunied aine die to meet on f7th. .f.tiiiiaty 19:18. 



Proceedings ol the Council 

MiidrM-14tk * ISth. Jub 1931 

Elmtioii or Pri8Idiiit'4 Dy. Ptniom 

The Madras I^islative Council (Upper HotiseX constituted under the neir Aet, 
mot for the first time on the 14th. July 1937 in the Council Chamber, Seoretariit, 
Madras for the swearing-in of members. Out of the 54 members 51 attended the 
meeting. These included Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir a. V. ReddI (two former aotiiM 
Ooremors), three University Vice-Chanctdiors. namely the Rt. Hon. SHuivaae 
Sastri, Mr. R. Reddi and Mr. 8. E. Ranganatiiam and the only lady member Mra. 
Bensman. The 0>ngre8a members were 26 in number and were all olad ill Rhaddar, 
many of them wearing Qandhi caps. Sir Mahomed Usman took the oath Rrst before 
the Oounoil Secretary and, thereafter, occupied the Chair as temporary President 

After the osth-tsking the Pro.sideiit sdiourned tho House till the neat day foi 
the eleotiou of President and Deputy President. 

19th. JULY :^Dr. U. Rama Rao and Mr. K‘ Vtfnkatatwami Sayutin ware 
elected without any opposition. President aud Deputy Prosideut respectively when 
the Conncil met this morniug. The House then adjourned Sine die. 

BudlMel Seaaion — Madras — Slat. August— lat Octobar 1R87 

Tbs Budget session of the Council commenced on tho 3 let. August. During question 
time the Minister for Courts and Prisons stated that there were five political prisoners 
ia thia province. Their health was repurtcij to be good, and they were not euh- 
jeuted to any hard labour. Tho Minister gave a list of the nowspapert whioli they 
were allowed to read. 

Gknbril Dihcus-sion Or BunutT 

7th. SEPTEMBER General discussion of tho Budget oommenoed to-dajr. 
Mr. SriniruBa Raatri made a notable contribution to the disenaeion. He 
Slid : was one of those who welcorai* 1 tho sdreut of the Oonmoi 

Ministry and now welcome the groat caution shown in framing the budget. 
To give poor people drinkiug water and wean* them from alcohol are aebievenumts 
«if which any Ministry may be proud, aud I can only hope the Ministry will be 
long enough* in power to bring these scliemtiH to fruition.'* He ho|>ed that tbs 
Oovernmeut would extricate themselves from the position which now esists of Uhlng 
revenue from something which is undermining tho moral and physical stMina of 
the people, and in this task tho public must rally to the Ministry's help, irrespec- 
tive of party allegiances. At tlio same tiiii«« ho oautiooi^l the Ministry against too 
mnob harry. Referring to the subsidy for sftiniiing and tax on dealers in mill* 
mads cloth, Mr. Sastri was unable to sh<* why tlioy should go together. *Are we 
ts’ understand,” he said, "that there is a nMt.uu iuiimuK against Mills? If not, why 
dmoouiige people dealing in mill-made cloth llo hoped the Ministry would olear 
tha snspioioo the people's minds. On tlo* sitbjtH:t of Haiaries* cuta he was glad 
that the Ministry had Mgun pruning in this diturtion, hut the vague ststenieiit 
Mvau in thia oonnexioii rsused luisgivings. Mr. Sastn urged that salaries below 
Mi, 190 be left alone. 

Sihb SRFTEIIBER : — ^Tbe Council concluded to-day ttie general dtsousaton on 
the BshgeL Mr. O. Rajaffopaiaeharit rt*plyiiig to the debate, iustifted tbe policy 'of 
imlabtiiMi effort to the haodlooro industry, it boing, he said, the most important 
■sst to ^rimiltare. no Premier iqipealed fur t‘.u-oporatiou towards making the 
pinhibitNB sch eme a ancceea. 

Bstanin Biu. 

lOlB. SBPTBIIBEK Tha Conooil carried without a division tbe Bnleriee Bill, 
m pMMd toy the Aesemtoiy. Mr. V. R, SrimaoBa RuBiri supporllai the motios 
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eonnatnlatad the Ministry for thdr saif>iaeriSo«. Hs, hewevar, Bioatkt foat ft 
w^d hftTe been better if the Minietere' eelarj wee niaed to Be. laMO etch. Hi 
pointed ont how diffionlt it wonid be for the enooeeeore of the lOnietTf to raiii 
the figure if they winted to do so. Mr. Seetri rentared to think that the entbn- 
•iasm of self-aaorifioe was bound to wear out, and their sncceiaora would think 
whether their fate had not been sealed by an inconsiderate authority. 

The Premier, Mr. C, Rajagopalaehari replying contended that so far aa ths 
present Ministry was concerned there was no sacrifice, as none of them drew morti 
than Rs. 500 before. The amount was more than enough for the standard of lifd 
. for the class of people from which the Ministers came. 

Land Reform Inquiry 

11th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council accepted the Revenue M^ninfer^B proposal for 
the constitution of a committee tu inquire into the coiulitionH prevailing on zemindari 
estates, and to suggest any legislation, if ner-essary, for the safeguarding of th« 
interests of ryot.s in relation to landlords and for the colloctiou and remission of 
rents. 

Mr. T Prakasam^ the Kevpiim* .Mini.stcr, said that his object was to get an autho- 
ritative opinion of both the Houscn on Miitahle legislation to eflVet a '‘complete and 
lasting understanding between the landlotd and the tenant" in the Presidency. 

The Council accepted the Revenue Minister’s pioposal to eit'ct three members to 
sit with six Assembly mcmbeis to inqnin- into the ryots’ relations with landlords, 
and suggest legislation to make these lelatious easier. 

Mr. 7’. a Srinivasa Iyengar seeondi'd the proposal in a brief speech. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri said he ui^hed to explain why he, although neither a land- 
lord nor a tenant, took the earliest oppoituiiity to S|)eak on the resolution. It waB 
because he had the inteiests of his eountiymen at heart. It was a motion dealiuK 
with a complicated matter and the committee would take months to finish its iaboura, 
and the proceedings would be attended with much bitterness. Not that the mattei 
should be avoided, but he thought that tho better way was to have an ad hoc com- 
mittee representing all inteiests presided over bv a high iudicial ofiieer. 

Bir Kurma Reddi supporl(*d this view, but the Kevenue Minister said he had 
“no use for outside comraiitees. ’’ Wlien the resolution was put to tho House, how 
ever, it was carried without a division. 

Replying to critici.sms on the Kiid;.>et, the Premier said that though the genera 
tone was congratulatory there was an undertone of dout)t and fear aud he wished 
to disycl it. Uehind Sir Kuviua Kellis e\itieisms the Premier detected some bitter- 
uesB because the Oovevument had :uM U>vd \is \»iedi*cessois with liaving spent much 
by way of supplementary giants 'ast \rar on works that were not productive. Tin* 
Premier maintained tlial tliis complainr just. Works for tho amelioration of 

famine conditions might well he tie; suhi'ct of supplementary granta but grants foi 
Bcbool-building extensions, and woiks of tliis kiml might he left for the neit 
Budget. In.stead, hia predtreessors had hustled through many such schemes, and 
thus spent money in advance of the IJi:dg«’t who li h ft their sue« cs.sois short oi 
funds for productive works. Uefernng to tin; Ministry’s piohihitioii plans, thi 

Premier said it was riglil that so rniu h discussion had l'*>i;u dtrvoted to this. Foi 

it was a big change that the tioveininent wtrro hoping to bring about. 

The Premier defended the policy of suf>sidi7.ing handspinning and of tho trest- 
moot of political prisoners, but in leferencu to the prison reforms foresliadowed be 
said be Old not want it to ho thought that he >yaH making tbing.s easier for hie 
par^ “next time we are cast into prison.’* 

The Premier claimed, in refer oD< e to the suluiii's cut, that it was more hunan* 
^to reduce salaries than dismibs many (iovorumuut sei vaots. 

ISkb. SEPTEMBER Bir K. T. Reddi enlivemd the discussion on the Budget 
to-day by relating to an incident which ic'-entiy oeeurred in Guntur. According 

to information he received “from a very reliahle person,” it appears that the Collec- 

tor of the district after touring tho nooU-Ktii< ken area in a motor car, was surprisid 
to hear people cheering him “us heartily us if he had been tho Premier.” The 
mystery was solved on hiu alighting ut his home. On tho back of the car had been 
pasted a placard reading “Long Live Revolution' m bold typo. Sir Kurma Biddl 
felt that this showed bow respect fur ofii-iu'H hud been undermined by, perbtpi. 
the wrong impression that any CoD^-iessman in the diatnet was now more powirfni 


m 


-tr-soi 


W] 


IBB noBumoK mu. 


nl bt bopwi that the Ministry wonH apart no paint ta chart that tnnd i 
th^ fMporten. 

8ir Kimift, who was a formor Miniater, said that Ba. 6 ororaa had baan attad hf 
lha prarioua Miniatrj, bat- this had now bmdiasipatad bj tha Ooagraaa who had alao 
aappraased from tbo roi^alar Budget sums nsualt/ shown for oommutatioai of pao- 
aiona aod so had a fictitious aarplus of Bs. 0,000, ia what aotoallv was a daftait 
Badget. He also criticised the iefelliog down of the standard of living whidh was 
the present Ministry’s policy, whereas every true economist knew that what wia 
needed was the raising of the standard of living. ‘We have olnbs, oinamaa and 
other amenities. The |»oor villager's only joy is his evening glass of to-day, bnt tha 
Ministry are out to deprive him of this without offering any alternativea" 

Dr. C. R, Reddi was critical of what he term ed the Vekyll aod Hyde** alanont 


in the Budget and 
overawe the other. 


about which it remained to be seen which would avantotHy 


Till Madras Prohibitiom Bill 

27tk. SEPTEMBER Dr. P. T. Rajan, LeaJor of the Honse annonnood that tha 
Madras Prohibition Kill would be ready for consideration on the neit day aa alio 
other Bills pa.s.SL>ii by the Assembly, when the Industries Minister (Mr. V, V, Oiri^ 
sought leave tu introtiuoe the Bill Kirther to amend the Madras State Aid to Indnatrias 
Aot. 

A Congress member raised a point of order as to whether the Miniitar, not being 
a member of the House, uould introduce the Bill. 

The Premier said that memiiers of the Goverument could speak and otherwise 
take part in the business uf the House escept that they could not take part in 
the voting. 

The President ruled that Ministers, who were not members of the Honaa, oonld 
take part in the business of the House, and also introdnoe Billi. 

29th. SEPTEMBER The Couuoil passed to-day the Bills relating to tha 
amendment of the i5tatc Aid to Industries Act, 1022, the Revenue Rooovary Aot of 
1864, and of the District Municipalities Act. 

A motion for consideration of the Prohibition Bill was also passed and tbo moaauro 
was discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill hid a gooil reception. It was moved by the Premier, Sir MoAoinwi 
Usman congratulated the Premier for taking up the measure and said that for eight 
years prohibition had been tried but with no suooess. A drastio meaaure like the 
one before them now was the only way of effectively countering the drink evil. 

The Preuiifr, Tovlving. said that if the finances of a country depended on n 
vicious sourt :e they wvre Vu)und to forego tbit revenue. It would be a donble OTilM 
not to do so. The niousuio wan needM urgently. If it was put off (or somo uBM 
the financial diffloultv would increase in proportion to the rise in the esolie revonno. 

As for the right of individual liberty, he pointed out that one oonld not indnlgo 
in drinking wine and keep his children away from the drink habit, at the snmo tint. 
The State was the father of these children and would not allow them to be spoiled. 

The Madras Pbohibitior Bill 

SOUi. SEPTEMBER :»The Prohibition Bill was passed by both the Housm of 
the l^egislaturo to-day. The Counoil held s night sitting in order to dispose 
of the Blit. Opposition members Ubled many amendments, tot all wort lolldly 
negatived. 

. ‘Congress Ministers are not sulBoieotly evperieooed to draft a measnre of this 
kind. They have not first-hand knowledge of the joys of drinking, let niono its 
sorrows, to assist them," declared Dr. Saldanak. 

Sir K, V. Reddi said that he realized that it was useleu to reason against an 
immobile Ooveromaut bloc, yet the Opposition would oontiono to oppost tho Bill, 
in order to let the country realise the dangers of tbs moisare. **The objeot is nn« 
nsuilable", he declared. ‘It is tbs means to be sdoptsd to aohiovo that objeot whiob 
wo think bad." 

Mrs. Hentman protested against tbs **nnwisi,^ svio daagmm prsosdspt" ast up 
by the Premier when he admitted that the wording of oas ulnoss sMght hivu bisa 
rovissd and added that it was impossihit to do It bow as it woaM aMsa a gafaraasa 
to the Assmahly. 



m THE MADRAS UBQISUTIVE OOUNCIL ( lumut* 

ttB ?tmkK (Mr. C. S^fagopaitukari) i& reply to Mn. flemmiii’t protoit 
oMM MBO donMe about ahiraog the oaiia of pioring innooenoe by saying that 
the pfoaaention aust Irst proto possession before any aoonsed om prote his 
taneo— ee of p oasss si on on the same principle that the police must prote that 
mrlioloB were mien before the possessor need proto whether he came by stolen 
geode fnnooently. 

Members also olneoted to the words ^treasonable grounds for suspicion” in Clause 8. 

Sir JT. V. BMi said : ^Anything is suspicions to some people. This Bill has 
more protisiona than the Criminal Code applies to the most serions crime of murder.” 
Otlioro feared that a reign of terror would ensue but the Premier said that an 
eiao^ fdmilar phrase appeared in section 54 I. P. C. adding : ^We hate lited under 
that (>Dde for many years without terror”. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari said that the 
protiaion regardiim local newspaper adtertisemeots '^was wrong” from him against 
his will In the Seleot Committee but *I refused to give cinema slides the same 
eonoession beoaose of all adtertiaement evils these do more to hluut the conscience 
and habitnato people to the thought that strong drinks are necessary to existence.” 

An SBendment was moved to Clause 15, allowing riricsts to k(M>p Communion 
wine. Cbtholio membera felt that it was derogatory for priests to be compellod to 
•ak f6r n lioense. 

Tbo Awffrisr said that there would be no inteiference with ancient religious 
practioss bat he fsnred that new religions would spring into being like mushrooms 
if n general exemption was given. The Premier next had a ^dig” at absentee land- 
lords whin the .liability of House end Kstate owners to report breaches of the law 
was ehallsnged. He said that a landlord could not be excused from liability and 
added : *^Bat of course if he is absent from the estate attending races, he would not 
be held liable.” 

With the end of the Bill in sight the Premier seemed as happy as a school^boy 
loiiw on holiday and chided a young Opposition lawyer on forgetting a provision 
fa the Criminal Prooedure Code which, he said, ‘'a stale and rusty practitioner like 
myself remembers.” Indeed, the facility with which the Premier quoted law to 
Oppoeftion lawyers was an outstanding Teaturc of the debate. The Premier said that 
the Bill aimed at removing the temptation of drink, not punishing poor viliagers. 

Sir Mohammad V§ma» gave the Bill his blessing and said that every great 
reform had been achieved in the face of great difficulties. 

The Premier said that the Leader of the Opposition's blessing had hoartened 
him in the face of so much scepticism. His Govurnmi'nt was not going to use the 
”big lathi” but wonid try to convert the people. In coDulnsion be said : "This is a 
happy day lor mO} but tne achievement does not rom*: with the making of the law. 
It oomes witfa seeing the isw ro.spected by ail the social ulemeuts among our peoplo, 
That win be our aim.” 

Tbe wntiiig was 32 in favour of the Bill and fivo against it. 

let. OCTOBER The question of salary cuts was raised in the Council to-day by 
rnssns nf an intei)peUafion to wkicti the iTemier replied that the subject was under 
detaiM examination and tho Qovernment’s deciston would bo announced in due 
course, fle sssored the House that no cut would be imposed on fivnsioos. 

The House imssed the SaU of Cloth Bill and the MunicipaliUe» Ammidmaot SHI 
•a passed by the Assembly. Sir Mohamed (Jamnn was assured by tho Minister for 
Loom Administration that the election of the Mayor and tho Deputv Mayor of 
Madras wirald be held as usual. 

The Oonney was than prorogued. 
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Proceedmgs of the Assembly 

Poom— IMi St 21«t July 1937 

Gucnoir Of Spiaxsr 

The Bombiy Legislative Assembly met on the 19tb. July in the Cotincil Hall, Poona 
lor the first time under the new Ckmstitutioo. The hon. Mr. li. O. Kher with hit 
oolleeraes were occupying the Treasury Benches and the whole Congress Part? 
■at beoiDd the Leader, clad in pure white Khaddar. Mr. K. t\ Nariman wiu 
sitting in a back bench. 

Sir Z>kaf^t Shah Cwipsr^ ex-Chief Mini.ster, was sitting in his nhj neat in tin* 
third Opposition row. The hon. the IVitoe Minister was fiist sworn wi 
followed by his Cabinet. The swearing-in cf members uomuienced in the alphahn- 
tioal order, some taking their oaths in vernacular. All the puhlif; galleries, tli«f 
Speaker's ^ertes, and the corridors w’eic full. Mr. K. F. Nariman w'as given a 
great ovation aa he took the oath. After the oatb-taking ceremouv, the AssemhU 
adjoamed till the 2l8t. 

21st JULY Mr. G. V. Mavlankar (Congress) was iinanifflOiiHly elected Speaket 
this afternoon, the three others having withdrawn. The announcement of tlm 
unanimous election was received with great acclamatiuu and shouts of **Mahatina 
Qandhi Ki Jai." 

As soon as Mr. Mavlankar took the chair he anuounced that it was the wish of 
the House tbst *Bande Mataram’* should be sung, which was then sung, the whole 
House, including the crowded galleries, standing up and manv joining in the singing. 
Mr. Mavlankar was warmly congratulated by all sections of the House, Mr. B 0 
Kkir (Premier) being the first to do so. The House then adjourned Sine die. 

Budget Sesaion— Poona— 17th. Auguat— 23riL September 1937 

Financial Statemint Fon 1937—38 

The First Budget estimates for the year 1937-38 under the new India Act was 
presented by the Hon'ble Mr. A. B. Latthe^ the Finance Mieister on the I7th. 
Aiwa The following are the salient features 

A provision of Ks. 10 lakhs for the improvement of water-supply in rural areai 
and I&. 1 and a half lakhs for the development of village industries, remission of 
land revejue more than one year old. a permanent reduction of land revenue in 
certain areas to the extent of Ks. 5 lakhs, the abolition of ^graxing fees* to the 
intent of Ks. 5 lakhs, primary measures towards prohibitiou which will affect the 
revannes to the extent of Ks. 2 lakhs in 1937-38 and a provision of Ks. 40,080 as a 
farther grant during the remaining months of this year fur the educatiun of 
Depreieed Class. 

All these sums have been taken from the eurplus of 19!Kl-37. The budget cou- 
tains no surprises as the new Congress Cabinet have not got their feet tight on thy 
ground, but the Hon’ble Finance Minister dropped hopeful hints of future scope for 
the development of various schemes sod foreshadowed possibilities of great suoial 
welfare, eeonomic development, and educational, agrioultural and iodoetrial advanco- 

The year opens with Rs. 1,06,16,000 cash opening balance, in sddition to Ks. (K) 
lakba in Government of India securitiee belonging to the Famine Relief Fund. 
12 and a half lakhs of seourities in the Nsmk Dietillery depreciation reoerve. 
Ba. SO lakhs in the Reserve Bank and Rs. 14 lakhs in variotui treasuries, these 
hali^ however, earmarked fonde, not available for use. 

IKi tranaaotions of the year are estimated to be 

Revenue receipts Rs. ll,99A5«p00. 

^enne expenditiire Rs. I8,l7;22,000. 

Revenue deficit Rs. 17,67,000 

Uspital and debt heads— 

Receipts Ra. 1448/17,000 

Di^raementa Rs. 14Afitfi7iOOO 

Dsfiolt Ba. SMOjOOO 
OW^ hiilnee Ba. 82,00/)00 
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InWaiK thaw fMtaiw of tho bad|M aoHnitoo ud kow fw rnoUiic a taglaalag 
m looliia wtUure and otbar nation-bailfing aotifities he had to fall baok npon the 
•orphia of toe preYiona year, Mr. Ltohe nid that what had began well wai half 


Xhe yw doaee with a reTenae dedoit of o?er 17 and a half lakha of nipeea. 
Ihia denoit ia almost wholly due to certain non-recarrent itoma of expenditore 
which toe OoTernment regaH as legitimate charge against the surplua of last year's 
aooonniL They have decided that while their more comprehensive measures of 
aooial wdfare and the ftnancial meaaares necessary to enable them to he carried oat 
mnet wait till neat year, a start mast be made immediately with the help of last 
year’s aorplns. A provision of Rs. iQ lakhs has accordingly been made for the 
improvement of water-supply in rural areas and a provision of 1 and a half lakha 
for toe development of village industries. The Government have also decided that 
the arrears of land revenue more than one year old i. e. pertaining to the revenue 
years other than 1936-37, should, aa a spticial case this year, m remitted. It haa 
been estimated that this will affect land revenue receipts to the extent of Ra. 6 
lakha this year and 5 lakhs next year. 

Among other measures decided upon by the Gtovernment are the permanent 
reduction of land revenue assessments in cortaiu areas, a change in excise policy aa 
a beginniim in the policy of prohibition, the abolition of grazing fees and the pro* 
vision of Rs. M,000 as a further grant duri^ the remaining months of this year 
for the education of the Depressed Glasses. These items involve recurrent reduc- 
tion of receipts or increase of expenditure, and iu order to meet them, the Govern- 
ment have ordered a lump out in several heads of expenditure to the extent of 
roughly Rs. 10 lakhs. The details of some of these cuts have yet to be worked out, 
but in respect of 4 and a half lakhs the cut will operate on contingent expendituro 
and on allowance to officers drawing more than Rs. 75 per month. 


'WanxiNe AeaiMBT Ixcitxsunt— Adj. Mohon 


iSih. AUGUST The adjournment motion moved by Mr. 8, L. Karandikar^ the 
Whip of the Democrats, to discuss the Government communique of July 29, warn- 
ing oommunal leaders and papers gainst incitement, was lost without a division tOHlay 
am an hour and a half’s discussion. 

The motion was- opposed by the Muslims, Europeans and others who all asaured 
toe fullest co-operation with the Government in establishing harmonious relatlona 
between the communities. Mr. Karandikar wanted to know why the oommunlqae 
waa issued so soon after the Ministry had taken office. 

Mr. Abdul Latit, acting Leader of the Muslim League Party, Sir John Abercrom- 
bie, Leader of the. European Group, and other Muslims and Hindus supported the 
Government’s Policy and assured their fullest co-operation. 

Mr. Alt Bahadur Khan declared that Hindu-Muslim unity was possible only 
through the Congress platform and stated that the Congress Ministry was the best 
fitted for the task. 

Mr. B, Q.. Kher, the Premier pointed out the implications of the Government’s 
conunnniqne and assured thw House that the Government would enforce their polic.v 
fully. Mr. iC. M. Mun$hi^ Home Miuister, explained at length the issue of the commu- 
nique which had been necessitated by the iocreaHingly Inciting articles in both the 
Hindu aodltoe Muslim Press. He read out some excerpts and reiterated the Oovarn- 
ment'a desire to put down commuoal iucitemuut and establish Uinda-Muslim ouity 
and oonoord. 

Ginikxl Discussion of Bddokt 


General diacusstou on the Budget was next initiated by Mr. Jamnadm§ Mebfa, 
toe intorim Finance Minister, who deplored the attempt to ridicule the Interim 
MintoBry’s budget proposals. Mr Mehta contrasted the laterim Ministry’s relief 
propisnis of one crore and sixty-five lakhs with the twenty- nine lakhs now mid 
eriMaed toe proposals for rural relief as having the speed of a snail. He 
tlmfc defimte proposals would be placed next time. 


IMk AUGUST Assurances of unqualified support to the Congress Ministry in 
toair anHonal welfare schemes were given by almost every party and group In the 
IJiMature to-day. Muslim Leaguen, Christians, Democrats, Progreisivists were all one 
in eougratalaHng the Congreta Ministry on the right trend of its budget propooala. 
While ton Labour Party criticised the budget aa too slow and urged speed, otoM 
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cftationed a^nsi* hasty reforms. All, however, promised support to the IGiiistrj to 
carry out the policy outlined. 

Dr, Collaeo (Indian Chri.stian) congratulating the Ministry, hoped that tho highly 
taxed Bombay would have relief, fie dii not believe iu Prohibition and advised the 
Government to go slow. He outlined a gradual process towards Prohibition— replac- 
ing liqucr shops by toddy shops and replacing these latter in the turn by lime- 
juioe eh^R. 

Rao Bahadur G, K. Chitale (Progiossivn Party) promised unstinted support to the 
Oovemment in their measures for ameliorating tlie condition of the people. 

Mr. lamatl Ibrahim Chuutirigar ( Muslim League), assuring support desired the 
immediate launching of tho st;he:ues. Mr. Moosiji Patel (Muslim League) also offered 
co-operation to the Ministry. Mr. D. S. L. Karaudikar (Democrat) welcomed the 
budget proposals as a good beginning and hoped tliat expoctations would be fulfilled. 
Mr. D. L, Ferreira (Indian Christian) «‘otu*ratnlated the Ministry oa their fine 
budget proposals. Mr. S. V. I*arnl>kttr ciittcisiMl the Uovornment vehemently for 
not going fast, und for wantiii!: t:m > to ronsitlor proposals. Mr, S. L. Jhaitwala ids- 
approved of tho Labour policy of tin* ( jorernment. Tho house then adjourned. 

20lh. AUGUST.:— Categorioiilly answering critics of the budget and refuting the 
allegations that the Cougmss AliniNtry had failed to implement their election promi- 
ees, Mr. T^itthe, tho Fin.an'-e Minister, replied to the three day debate on 
the budget which coiK'iuded t<t-dav. Mr. Latthe met almost every objection. He 
pointed out that every one forgot a fundanmntal thing, na^ly, that the 
Qovernineut of India Act limited the provincial Oovernmente* resources aud made it 
impossible to do an>i.1iiiig tangible or valuable. Ha hoped that the House would 
give wholehearted support for tlio retrenchment prppoew and the nationilisatiea 
schemes so that there would .be enough money for nation- building projects. 

Earlier, Mr. O, Nanda^ Parliamentary Hecretary to the Premier, speaking on the 
Labour policy of tho Oovernmeut declared that the Oovarument would do everything 
possible to imniove stihstantially 4hc t;otidition of the workera and the peasants. This 
could not bo done in a day but lu) promised the quickest daspatnh. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman stated that the Congress budget was the first step towards 
achieving the Congress objective of wrecking the Act. WiHi all the goodwill of the 
people and the selflessness of th(* Ministry, only so very litMe oould be done for the 
people and this demonstrated the wr<*tidiedueas of the Aot Mr. Nariman appealed 
to tiio Governor to have a voluntary cut iu his salary. 

Mrs. Tyabji congratulated tin* Ministry on behalf of Muslim women and invited 
attention to the special needs of Muslim women. 

Mr. B. 0, Khcr^ the Premier, congratulated the House on tne high level ot 
discussion and s.aid that Hmnhay would lead the country on every matter. He con- 
gratulated the Speaker of tin* Assembly on setting an example to other Provinces 
hy not having Marshals. Mr. Kher .teknowledged the many constructive suggestions 
that had been made and assured the House that given time, tbe Goverument would 
come out witli their full proposals and schemes and iustifv themselveB. 

The Houko then adjourned till the 23rd. 

SrxAKr.n avi« Mikhtxim* Saliuiks Bku. 

23rd. august : — TIu' lirst Hills of flu* Oongress Ministry, fixing the salaries 
and allowances of the Ministers, the Speaker and the President, were piloted by 
Mr. B, O, Khcr, tho Pnmiier, and Mr. K. .If. ifitnaAi, the Homo Minister, anii 
vasimd Hiree readings this nftt*rii«)nii. 

Strong Oftj)osition was viMct*.! by Dr. Amitetlknr^ Leniler of the Independent 
Ijdiottritea, against tho principle of the Hill while Democrat, Mo.sli.*m and European 
critioisms appreciating tho underlying spirit, dubbed it impracticable. 

lliniaters salaries weixi (i.ved at Rs. 500. with a house allowance of Rs. 150 
monthlyt as also those of the Spi*uker and the President. The salaries of the Deputy 
Speaker and the Deputy Presidont were fixed at ILs. 100 eacli monthly. 

Moving tho rir.st reading of tho kliiiisters' SiUarios •Hill, Mr. Kher fiotated out that 
looking at tho condition of tho country and tho heavy cost of administration, the 
Cabinet had dtn^ided on a Us. 500 salary with modest allowances! He was sure that 
the House would appreciato this spirit of retrenchment. 

The correct principle underlying tho Hill was service to the Motherland and aelf- 
aiorifitee, uwUred M;. Kher ri*p!y:sg fa cinivUui», and he added that service to the 
country oould uot be brought by any aiuouut of mouey aud could not be computed 
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io terms of cash. Mr. Kher referred Dr. Ambedkar to the declared priaoiple of the 
Bill, viz., not putting large sums of money in one's pocket but taking an opportanity 
to serve the country. Mr. Kher added that the Bill did not vitiate the principle of 
Democracy and hoped that Dr. Ambedkar, who had served his community unflinob- 
inglyi would now begin serving his country. Pooueeding, Mr. Kher said that Con- 
gress did not intend to remain in the saddle the moment It was known that it oonld 
not serve the people. 

The three reudinu's wore piissed in 15 miiiutiM. Mr. K, V. Mun$ki introduced the 
Speaker’s Salary Bill which also {lassod the third reading. The House then adjourned. 

McMneus Removal or Disqualification Bill 

24th. AUGUST : -Tin* Ministry scciiri.d an overwhelming victory against 
the Opposition v. lnwi v<itiiig was pressed on the Bombay Legislature Members 
(Removal of Disqnaliiications) Hill which was passo*!. An amendment moved by 
Han Bahatfitr \fti:tr was tlnowii out by 101 votes to 27. 

The Bill whi' li was luovcl by Mr. K. M, .1/ouit/ii, Home Minister, sought to 
remove tiie disqualificaiions on account of b>Mn^ Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Ministers, p.iit-rim<* prufcssor.i and lecturers in a <i>vernmont Gillege, and employees 
of state Railways wium clioscii l»y Railway Unions or any Labour constituency. 

The amenilmi*nt raovcil by Mr. Navle vrant** * lo r.^movu tho disquilifioatlMM of 
Public Pro.se{;iifor.s, .Vssistant i’ublio Prusooiitors. tr>ve!nm"nt Pleaders and Asiiatant 
Government Pleaders, but it was defeated. Thit Kotiso then adjournod. 

VOTiNCi ON BUDOIT DsMANDSHI) RkV. DE5IAN1> 

2Sth. AUGUST : —Voting on budget demands commeuced to-day. The Qovern- 
meui’s rovcMU'} policy, as also thoir policy of a'rioiiltural reconstraotion, was out- 
lined by Mr. Morarjf Desui^ Minister for Kevenue, Agriculture and Rural 
Reconstruction, replying to threo out motioos on the rovuiiiie demand of Rs*,31 jakh a, 

A cut motion moved by Mr. J. G. More regardtug the policy of distribution^ 
waste lauds amoug the iaudiess labourers in the Presidency was withtown aflsr 
the Miulster’s explanation that the Government had no iuluntion of giving oviU IB 
inch of land to non-agriculturists aud that the Government wore oonsidorlag Hm 
feasibility of introdiKMUg co-oporative farming in all waste lands. 

Mr. G. V. Barulckar moved a out of Ks. 100 to raise the whole poliov rsgwMif 
remission to peasants. Mr. Parulekar wanted to know if remission would bo givw 
to wealthy peasants. 

The Minister agreed that remission should not be given to those who did wk 
deserve it and stated that as the law stood to-day, all would get remission and tho 
IjSw had to be changed before aQything else ooutd be done. 

Tlie cut motion was put to vote and lost . i 

Mr. Parulekar moved another out motion to raiso the qnostion of Mripnltarai 
labourers and sugge.sted that waste lands should be distributed among the laoditli 
labourers. 

Mr. Desai said that the Government were bound to consider the auMtion and to 
provide food for all those in need of It He invito<l practical snggeafions to solve 
the problem and assure 1 the House that waste lauds would not be given te the 
nodeserviog or to non-agrioulturists. 

The cut motion was Tost and the House adjourned. 

26th. AUGUST The Government were tackling the serious problem of rural 
indebtedness and would try to solve it as far as possible, astnrad Mr. 
Morarji Desat, Revenno Minister, replying to the cut motion, moved yaataiday by 
Mr. S. y. Paruivkar. Mr. Desai said that tho Government would be brhi^Of in 
legislation in February or March reganling fizity of tenure and added tut tho 
Qovernmnut wore cousiditritig the question of ilociariiig a moratorium but there were 
many difficulties. The Oovurmanut had to provide creiit to tooaota during the 
moratorium period. Tho motion was lost. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehla^ former Kevonuo and Financo Minister, moved a token 06t 
under the same head to discus.s the need for the early iotroduction of a meeswe 
fteiag land revenue en a statutory basis aud relieving rural indebtedaoM. fle uid 
that the revenue system in force iu the last eighty years bad been a miserable 
]Uhire ud resulted in an indebtedness of eighty-one crores all over the Preaideuy* 
The Land Revenue Oode required io be eompTetely overhauled. 
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Mr. Mehta’s cut was pressed to a diTision and lost by 93 to 50 votes. The House 
then Toted the demand of Rs. 3i;25,000 

Mr. Morarji Desai, the Bovenne Minister, state ! that he had no hesitation in 
saying that the Government were contemplating putting the land revenue system on 
a statutory basis. The Government would bring forward legislation iu March next. 
The House then adjourned. 

(2) Excise Demand 

27th. AUGUST A full-dress debate on the excise policy of the Government 
took place when the House considered the demand for a grant of Us. 32,36,000 made by 
Dr. Gilder^ Minister for Public Health aa>l Excise. I)r. Gilder declared that the 
policy of the Government was real prohibition, not prohihition ns an experiment in 
three selected areas— Gujerat, Maharashtra and Karnutak. They wi'io also consider- 
ing the selection of an urban industriiU area for proliibition." The loss of revenue 
this year would be Rs. 2,00,000 and next year it would bo possible to enforce pro- 
hibition within three years aud oxpocted* that every member of the House would 
give co-operation. 

Members from every section of tho House participated in the debate. There was 
general agreement with the policy of the Government but one m>>nroer as.sBrtod that 
drink was neoessary for the working classes and another pointed out that the closing 
down of shops would not close mouths aud warned tho Government against smug- 
gling and bootlegging. 

Mr. Khedgikar moved that tho item of Rs. 18,000 and odd fur tho creation of 
additional posts in Ahmodabad Division should be omitted from the grant. Uu 
referred to a sentence, ’‘‘the mill population is of a mixed and turbulent type from 
the criminal point of view”, given under the demand for tho grant and said that it 
was objectionable. Ho wanted it to bo witlidrawu. 

Dr. Gilder f replying, agreed that the language objected to should not have been 
used and the remarks would be expunged out of the motion and withdrawn. 

Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed^ Muslim Leaguer, moved a cut motion to discuss the 
excise policy of the Government. He said that the League aimed at total prohibi- 
tion and thanked Mr. Gandhi for oxpoundiug tho Muslim principlo regaraing the 
drink evil. 

Replying to the motion, Dr. Gilder annouuced the Government’s policy of total 
prohibition. The Government had decided to try it iu certain taluks and decided to 
nave it in IVagra and Jambusar talukas of Gujarat, in t^hcogan, Nevesa and Fathad- 
mahal in Maharashtra, and in Aukola and Kumta in Kaniatak. Dr. Gilder detailed 
the Government’s difficultios iu the way of enforcing their policy and the loss of 
revenue that would occur thereby, but the Government were going to enfurco it all 
the same. He suggested the founding of temperance associations aud promised 
Government help for the same. 

The debate was not finished when the House rose. 

28lh. AUGUST The Prohibition policy of tho Government eamo up for fur- 
ther discussion to-day when the Monso resumed consideration of tho cut motion 
moved yesterday by itfr. Jau Mahomed. 

Replying to tho debate, in which sevoral Muslims and others took part and 
assnred support to tho Government, Dr. Gtidrr, Minister fur Excise and Public 
Health, reiterated the Congress policy of complete prohibition. Ueferring to tho 
speed with which prohibition would be achieved he pointed out the conflicting cri- 
ticism of Government policy, some holding it too fast and some others too slow. 
Dr. Oilder said the Congress was a heavy body and it was difficuit for it to tako a 
(leoision in hastO’ because it made a careful study of a question and after delibera- 
ti^ oame to a decision. ** After the decision, it begins to move with tho speed of a 
bilrlock cart, then attains the speed of a Flying Hanee and terminates with the speed 
of an aoropUne”. He hoped there would be complete prohibition in Bombay within 
three years. 

BMrlier in the debate, Mr. 8, K. Patil (Congress), supporting the Government’s 
policy, said, prohibition bad proved a failure in U. S. A., because there was not 
enoo^ pnUie opinion in its favour and that was why tho Bombay OovernmeDt 
insisted on lo mnen propaganda and ednoatioo. 

Sewal Maslims spoke snpportinc the prohibition policy and expressing their 
wiliingness to help the Ministry to devise measnrea to make up the loss. 
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Rao Bahadur Chitile (Pro-C<)Q^ioss) fuii'l the loss invoivui throufjh prohibition 
would bo nine crores, three crores fur the Governmuot, throe for the liquor inter- 
ests and three fur the people, lie was opposed to pruhibitiou if it were to be 
introdaued now and here. 

Mr. Deaai. Revenue Minister, adverted to the incorrect ar;;uincat a*lvaueed against 
total prohibition and .said in a tropical country like India liquor harmed the physi- 
cal. mental and moral life of those who drank. Along with vlrink criminal onence.s 
also increased. Ue cuticJuded that once pruhibitiou succeedt*<i in Bombay it would 
spread like any thing. 

Mr. Oilder^ replying, asKured the liouso that religious scruj'lcs would be rospooted. 
H<> stated he had noted 45 suggestions dining tlio discussi'iiis and every one of 
«if them would rcjeivi* candul consideration. He would like m li.ive ihu co-operation 
of liquor interests als i an J \v iiil 1 welcome sugg estions fiom Mieiu as to how to day 
trees could he better inali; use of. The M:ni.ster could not give out tfio secret of 
the budget six months ahead by revealing iiow tiio irovcniini'nt were going to make 
^.jod tho loss 111 loviMiuc. J)r. iJilder |••‘le|•n^l t-» t.io loss i.i revenuo of eight and 

a quarter crores iueiirre i by th j O >veruuio:il of India leu yuai.i ago owing tu their 
upium |iolicy and in* saw no reason why the Bimhay vioveriiuieui should not survivo 
after the lo.^s of three and a half crores. 

Tho cut motion was withdrawn. The House avijoiirued (ill the llOtli. 

(3) Indu.stiiy DEyx.M) 

30th. AUGUST The industrial policy of the Government was out'liuud to-day 
hy Mr. L. M, MinisUw for Local Solf-i)ovi?nimiuit and Industries, when the 

Assembly discussed the demand madu by him for Us. 9,3 j,'J 00 in liiis connection. 

Ur. iV. D. Saktat*rala (Homhay mtli-owncrs) .moved a token out of Ks. 1(10 with 
a view ti getting a clearer eiiu loiatioii of the Govenimeni h industrial p iiicy. Ho 
pointed out that the (vovcritmeiit should keep in cioso touch with industrial mutters, 
including nationalisation. Ho welcomed the provision mado for the devulopmout of 
village industries and urged that the ludustnes Deparmeut should move quiokor. 
He bald that th«i (ioveniineut should take greater interest in the dcvuiu]iiiiunl of 
fi.sh(?rie.s and industrial researcli and Ue'.dared that the best .S'llution to got out of 
the vicious circle of waiii uf revenue and over-taxati m was to develop Mio ludustrius 
which would increase the wealth of tho Province. 

Mr. A*. F. Au/smon, speaking on (lie motion, said that the Industries Deptri- 
meiit was tile most imfiortant uf the nation- building deparlmiuils, but one which liad 
iieeii stitlf'd so lung under tiie old reginit* that iudjguiiouK iiiiiustrlcs cunid not grow 
due to foreign competition, eitlior from Japan or trom England. 6tr-c.ssiug tho uood 
for 'btatc aid to iudu.siric.s, Mr. Naniuan ciltd cN.inipk’S of stcp-fOoHiurly truatroont 
•luring reoeut years. Tcu afiplications fur a loan io ih;lp Uiu start uf new iodus- 
tnts had been made lo the Govcrnineiit, tiic aggn'gatu luiieunt asked for being 
Ks. &1,G(X). ’‘The magnificent amount uf tliu loan given was Rs. 1,GJ0". Mr. 
Naiiflutn siiggc.ste l thai the Govenimeiit should .start an in litstrial mnueum ior the 
development ut industries. There were Jiuiidrcds uf young men whose taieuta could 
ho used. Ho said tiiat tin* amount left by tho late Mr. F. K. Dinshaw for btartiiig 
a new wing for the Bombay Museum could be u.soii for an ludasUial mubcum. 

Mr. Muganlul Gkia (ludun Merchants’ Uhambci ) said that a vommitteo uf 
experts and industrialists should bo app«iiiilui I'l prepare tho scheme of villago 
industries' dovelupmcnt fur which a lakh and a half had licen pruvhic<J. Ho suggest- 
ed that industries like pottery, tannery « soap, motai works aud uaich -making could 
bo immediately t 'kun on hand. 

Mr. S, V, Parulekar (Labour), cntici.sing tho Guverameots village industries 
policy as reaetioiiary, said ttiat it was going back to tho pcriud before the Industrial 
Revolution. Hu stated there was nothing wrung in maeJiiuery. It was a victury 
of Mau over Nature. It was only bad when it was in the hands of private 
individtuds and when all did not b«molit by ii. If tho eSute took over tho machines, 
all could be happy. Mr. Paruickar suggested the development of industrias on 
modem lines with the help of bcieucc. lie pointed out that there was a curious 
anomaly of poverty amidst plenty and said that tho Government, through their poticy« 
wanted to perpetuate that poverty. Would it bo pro|»er to ask villagers to work the 
charka for twelve hours and earn one anna 7 it was nut progross but a reversion 
to barbarian days. While to-day villagors were surving with leisure, tboy would 
only starve without leisure if they took to tho charka. 
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Mr. MaKnmed Milha (Muslim Lea^tic) said he was against appointing an 
Industrial Board as suggested by Mr. S. D. Saklatwala. lie thought that it <>ouM 
serve no useful purpose. 

Mr. 8. h, i*r,iter (Progressive Party) supported tlie idea of starting an industrial 
wing of the Bombay .Musoiirn. What ' was needed was six or nine lakhs of rup»As 
for Diiiiding pin poses and fifty or sixty thousand rupees yearly. The Museum would 
be a teaching and research institute. 

Mr. L. M. Futile the Minister, replying to the dobate answered th«) criticisms 
that his policy of village inihistries was opposed to the industrial pr*»gress of tho 
Presidenev. Ife puiuteil out that the tiovernment were only co-ordinating inteiesis 
and Statisl that the Government were much conciTiieJ with iiulustrial prosperity 
and progress. 

After the .Minister’s chirificatiou. the cut motion wis withdrawn hy Mr. S. I>. 
Saklatwala. The House then adjourned. 

(4) Mku1(‘.\l Dkmanu 

lil. SEPTEMBER The Medical policy and programme of die iiovernmenf wk 
discussed to-day in the Assembly whii li c«)nsi.|i'reil tin* li••lnand of Rs. .'17.17,iXh 

made under the Head ‘‘Medioul lloiier* by ]>r. OtVder, Minister for Pufilie lleahh 
and Excise. A cut motion^ raising tin* iiiadequaoy of medical relief in rural ari-.i.N. 
'~as pressed to a tlivision and dofcato.1 by 02 votes to 50. 

incidentally, the Secrt?tary of State of India’s circular to tbo Provincial Govern- 
ment, regarding tlie a{M>ointnient of f. M. S. OfTners*. was severely critieiseil. i»r. 
Colaco < Progressive Party) moved for a cut of Its. 70,!>tX) from the total giant 

of Rs. 1,29,(XK) for Supcrintendeids and haul that the .salary of the Surgeon-GHncial 
was unvotablo and heturo lio pniposcil not to give him anything votablc. Dr. Colaco 
attacked the policy of forcing I. M. S. Oflioers of Provincial Governments and 
wanted tlio Minister lo make a reprcseiitaiion to tho pr »p n* q'l.iriors. 

Mr. A. F. Nariman supported tlio spirit in which tho cut motion was made and 
oondomned the ».!ircular of tho 8f« rotary of State as a jirm in of inlolerahio intor- 
ferenoo with tlie Autonomous I’rovinces. * He added that it was a question of national 
self-respect, national humiliation and nuhal discriininati »u. Mr. Nariman held liiai 

the direction of the »So« refary of Slate regarding I. M. S. Oflicort was a most 

bumiiiating, iuKultitig and impiMUinent dotuunent huo>d on racial disioumination. 
•TChere was everything for Kiiropeans. There wore posts reserved, there were clubs 
reserved, there were even graveyards reserved for Europeans to the detriment of 
the Indians”. 

Dr, ill the cfuirs*' of his reply/ .said Giat he had not changed his views 

since coming over tt» the Treasury Benches. He promised tln^ House that In; 
would repieseiit the inatN'r tn the'tiovernmeiit of liniia with as inin li foHu* as 
pAssihIo and if nothing came out of it it was open to the House to do what it liked. 
Jlo wisiicd the cut motion t<» tie witlidrawn, which was done. 

Another mot ion, moved by Mr. /sHinil Chaniiritfur (Moslem League) raised tlm 
quu.stion of tie..* inadi quacy ol incdiiud relief in tic* mofu.ssil. .Mr. Jntnniiiitts 
sneaking on the motion, criticised tlie meagre provision made for rural relief while 
plague, cholera, smallpox au«i mai.iria wioi* taking toll every ilay, Ifo asked what 
tho Govcrnmiuit were doing with the ivscrvo of 3.) lakhs. Tlie House would support 
tho government even if they spi*ut all that amount mi medical relief and would not 
hesitate to support them if they raised a loan for the same purpo.se. 

Hcveral Opiiosirioii .Memheis .Mipporlcd the cut motion. Dr. (hlAcr s.iid that 
public health and im'dical relief were preventivo and cniativt* and could not bo 
separated. He was tliiiiking of riHirganfsiiig ciimpletely both dciiantnenis as no 
food wouhl result from tinkering with tlie question. He would behire long bring 
forward proposals whicli would levolutiomse medioal r^•liof in the Presidency. Ho 
IVOuld be coming before the Douse for a supplementary grant of a lakh of rupees, 
out of which Ks. 95,000 would go to the mofussil. He had also liccidcd to see 
that thme who hud training in Ayurveda got their names registered and that the 
registering authority also looked to tho education of those who wanted to learn 
Ayurveda. The (lovernmo.it were also committed to tho cucouragemont and 
improvement of both tho Aynrveila and ITnani systems. The main, real difficulty 
of the Oovermnont was finance. He thought that ‘ it was the duty of Local Boards 
to five medical relief. The cut motion was voted upon and defeated. 

lU, Mirza Akktar liasBau moved a token cut to discuss the general policy with 
particular reference to grants lor medical purposes. Mr. Hassan suggested to 
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the GoTemment to give grants to Ayurveda and Uoani Schools. The House 
then adjourned. 

2nd. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. S. If. Jhnhwaln Paid thaf the h.isic idea of allopathic 
practitioners seemed to b.? to mako a profit He snggosti^ that the Government 
should encourage Ayurveda and Unant systems. 

Hr. Moosaji Patel (Muslim Longue) thought th.nt tri‘.atm<:mt by Vuids and Hakims 
was cheaper than that by allopathic doctors. Ho iMfOil tlic ex.imjdcs-of Madras and 
the United ProviiKJcs where enoourag' uient was givon to the iudiguuoiis systoins. Ho 
referred to the College started hy tho Malr.is C»ovi*rnini*nt fur .\vurvcda and suggest- 
ed that graduates of Hakim Ajtnal Khau\s College. Delhi, should' bo ongiigod till the 
Government started their own c«ll»'ge. 

After several otlnos had s|i«ik'*ii on the motion. Dr. G<7#/<?r. Minister in cdiargo, 
replying, said that i!ie (lovernment had id ‘•taul.ud hy which to lest whether Vaids 
or Hakims were qu:t!in-*d. 'rhe Itomhay Medi*?;il Couiudl, a stntulory bo«ly, was only 
conccrutid with a!lo|iriUiii: doctors fho-i^h it might give no opinion in' regiud to the 
Ayurveda and Un:ini systems. The (».ee,;i7nent ha'I dei idi-d to eiicnurage both the 
systems and, during the ne.st session, legislation in that r« spe(;t might ho expected. 
The Government .also had to consider wlieth'T tin* saioi: Medieal i'oniieil would do or 
whether they sh-nii 1 have a s<‘pirat*' coinicii no Aviirvfda ai. ! tliiaai. flc stated 
that though tlnue w.ti^ cuts in all departm *nts. including eilue itjiin, thero was no 
cut in medical exp**.! litun* oven dorin.g the linauei.il Dr. (lilder referrwi 

to the Indiairsation of the nursing s *rvic>' :in>! said tl\at \vhi*nevei lliere was a 
vacancy, Indian lurses w'ould K« appoia! si. T!i « < « n'Mi ^m uit were i! ;•> eoiisidering 
svmpathetiually the qui^snon of tratisr;M*in ; civil liospitals to iiOeal Dodies suoh as 
District Boards and Muriitdpalitlos. 

Mr. Mirza Akhtar fimsaia withdrew his cut motion in vi«>w of tho Minister 
promising to bring legislation in Febriiury next. Tho House llnm agreed to the 
demand of Ks. ;17,47,000 for M< <iical Relief. 

(5) Public Hraltu Demand 

Dr. Gt7(ier theu auvle a demand for Eti. 29,87,000 under Public Health. 

Mr. R. R. Bole (Ambccikarite) moved a token cut to raise tho (iiiesHoa of water- 
Rupply for tho Scheduluit Clat^ses. He said that if thoie had hoeu a Harijan member 
in the Cabinet, he would have appreciated tho difhttulties of the Harijans. The 
whole administratiou was pervaded by the upper class mentality which was against 
the untouchables. Tim lirst duty of fht* Corign’ss .Ministry was to seonre human 
facilities, auch as water snppiy fm* the liarijaiiK aiDi a provision of Hs. 10 lakhs for 
the same as paltrv. M". Boh* poiiitcKl dut That there were l,10U villagos which had 
no wells in tho ITesidency and suggested that the whoh* of the ten lakhs should be 
spent OIL Hie Uarijans' belialf. 11 b dt^;Iared that tl'i* (icvei Dment should take care 
of Harijaus as a mother would and not as an .lyah. 

Dr. tiili/rr, replying to the eiMtioiHins against tlie Government, said that a separate 
grant of Us. iOjJOl/ was provi.ied in fhu Budget for water-supply to the Scheduled 
Classes. The Government hud pitssed a nisoiuiion that ail \v«dls should bo thrown 
open Olid they had gone to the extent of telling tin* Disliict and i/)eal Hoarda that 
their grants sould biS stoppefl if Vlarijans wen; not allowe*! to use them. It appeared 
there* wa.s nothing wrong willi the Government but with the agency through whioh 
the grants were made. The Government proposed to employ a difftwoni machinery 
to devise ways and means of utilising tlm t«Mi lakhs. It would bo spent, according 
to the advice of a Comraittoo for each district, consist iug of tho Collector of the 
District, tho President of the l/ical Board, the members of the liCgislatuce from 
the district, of whatever party, tho Backivard Classes Olficor and oertain aocial 
workers. Dr. Gilder assured the House that the Irclioduled Classes would receive 
bis first sympathetic cousuitfratioii. 

Mr. Bole then withdrew the cut motion. 

Boo Bahadur Navle moved a token cut to discuHS tho ina<h'quac‘y of Ooveroment 
grants to District and Ijocal Boards as far as public health was coucerned. The 
House then adjourned. 

3r3. bEPTEMBK Mr. IV. W. Ruseel (Progressivo Party), anpportiog the 
out, stated that brs party was of opinion that the Department of Public Health and 
the Medical Department should be amalgamated. He suggested that there abouid 
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be one offioer for pablic heal:b for one district instead of four or five for the 
whole Presidency. 

Mrs. Lilavati MunM (Congress) snggested that millowners should have more 
creches in their mills for the benefit of working class women. The Oovernment 
shonld find ont why some creches were not made use of by women. She bought 
it was the dnty of the State to take care of the children. She also simgested that 
the Government shonld take steps to prevent infection through dnst m nulls and 
factories. She fdrther suggestM that the Oovernment should distribute anti-dog 
and snake-bite serums to every village. 

Pr. Volaco favoured the amalgamation of the Pnniic Health and Medioid Depart- 
ments in the interests of economy and efiloioncy. He suggested that quinine shonld 
be more freelv distri hated and the Government should try to have chincona planta- 
tions in the Presidency. Dr. Oolaco also favoured the poatponement for a year of 
the Prohibition programme and devoting Rs. 30 lakhs to improving pablic health in 
the Presidencv. 

Mrs. Annapwmahai Deahmukh (Congress) stated that the question of public 
health oame after the proper care of chilarna about to be. bjrn. ^e suggestea that 
there should be a maternity home for every five miles, with nurses. She suggested 
that the Minister of Health should find out why the children at present were so 
weak and their physique so had. 

•Dc. Oilier^ Minister for Publio Health, replying, said it was essential that both 
:the preventive and onrative departments should work in co-operation. Speaking 
about bettering the public health tn tho Presidency, Dr. GUder said he was moving 
with as much speed as possible in that direction. Hs. .10, (XX) had been provided for 
the employment of 28 •medioal officers four months *bsaok to go round the malarjal 
diatriotB. The Government had also provided Rs. 43,000 for the purchase of qumine 
dining the year, of which Bs. 19,000 .worth would be distributed freely. There were 
ten epidemio ofneials who wonlfi rash to any place where there was an epidemic 
and these oflloers would jge round and examino public 'health in vUlsges when Hiero 
was mo epidemic. At present the question of storting District Health Boards was 
under the oonsideration of the •Oovernment. Steps would be taken for the eradios- 
tHm of guinea irerms from wells. A Modern Health Unit would be started and the 
Sockefwer Foundation had premised to help in this oonneotion. The ureventitMi 
seoBon had to be looked after by the Oovemment while the eumtive could oe handoil 
aver to Local Boards. 

fioo Bahadur Navla withdrew the out motion and the TLouse approved of a grant 
of Bs. 29^.(X)0 for Pablic Health. 

Educahos Dhusd 

Mr. B Q. Khar, the Premier, then made a demand tor the grant ef one eroro 
flfty-ene lakhs and ninety-seven thousand rupees for Eiueatietn in the Preaidenoy. 

Mr. S. H. Prater ^Progress) moved n token cut to discusa -secondary .ednoation 
and the educational pidioy of tho Oovernment. He said that the present system of 
seooadary eduoatiou seemed only to cram np etudeots tor the MatricnlatkNi exami- 
nation. There was a good deal of wastj^ in the system and be nnggested that the 
whole system shonld be reorganised and reooustruoted to give it a vocational hist. 

Mr. AT. F. Nanman^ spiking on the need for revdatieuising the jWtom of 
eduoation, said what was needed was a national outlook in education. Tne object 
of the ednoational system so far had been to make Indian young men money-making 
machines and loyalist citiiecs. What was needed was training tor patriotic uad 
national citisenship. He hoped that the whole system would be revoiutionisad so 
that future generations would oouaist of patriotic and natioaal-miaded men with 
oouragp and initiative. The House at this stage adjourned. 


4tli. SEPTEMBER The general lines of the Government policy in re|^ to 
aeeoodary eduoatiou was outlined by Mr. B, O, Kkar, Minister in ehmrge of Bdusa- 
tiaa iu reply to a out motion to-day. The Premiv aaid that at present Hie Oovenunsut 
wsfo slUl Avtog their scheme under formuistion, the details of whioh ware not yat 
out and dry. He stated that ednoation, the moat important feature of nntian-haihliBig 
aotivito in the presidenoj would he baaed on a purely national and swadsslu 

At the ontaat Mr. B. IT. Paid (Gongreu) oontrastad the examplea of Taifcay suA 
Rnssia whiehTi^hi * ^ yaars,iiad overitonlid tfaa nhio lyaM 
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Bao Bahadur 0. R, Chitale (Progressive Party) thought there was nothing mnoh 
wrong about the present system of secondary education which produced Duabhoy 
Naoroji, Phirozeshah Mehti^ Bauade and others. He held that the main purpose of 
education was character-building, teaching reverence to elders, and asked if that was 
unnational education. The foundation of the old system of education was teaching 
reverence to (^d. King and Country. He conclnded that the House should not 
forget that Mr. Gandhi himself was the product of that old system of education. 

Mr. Rher, replying, appreciated the spirit of helpful criticism and said he oonld 
only indicate the general outlines of the Government policy. In a country like 
Inma national education would receive all consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He said a purely national and swadeshi system of education would 
he evolved on the floor of the House without copying from other countries. He de- 
clared that the salvation of India depended on the right typo of education based on 
high national patriotic lines. He continued that the Government intended having a 
fall time high school in each district The Government, adopting the recommenda- 
tion of the Thomas Committee, proposed abolishing the Government schools and 
supporting aided schools as also the transferring of secondary schools to private 
bodies many of which were conducting schools on efficient lines. 

Mr. Kher announced the policy of the GK>vornment, namely, that all Government- 
managed middle schools would be transferred during the course of three years to 
other agencies. Government would see that those at present employed in schools 
were absorbed. Government would also take particular care to see that the educa- 
tion of backward and other minorities did not suffer. A large amount, saved in this 
way, would be spent on the development of secondary education. The Government 
would pay doe regard to higher education. It would provide facilities for vooational 
training. The prospects and status of teachers would be improved and a provident 
fund system instituted. The Government were also considering changing 
the medium of instruction, though Mr. Kher himself was not against BngRsh. 
The Government were also thinking of introducing manual work in schools and 
considering the question of reducing the period of twelve years between primary 
and matriculation examination. * 

Mr. B. Thakore (Congress) was for changing the medium of instruction. He said 
no other country in the world taught its children in a foreign language. 

Mr. Jhabwala thought that the education imparted should be such as would 
develop a sense of free thought, equality and equity. He did not favour the over- 
haul of the present system of education, but wanted the complete destruction of the 


Mr. lamail Chundrigar stated that the present Hindu-Muslim differences were 
doe to the misteaching of Indian history. The Government should take care that 
history was properly taught The curriculum should be such as to lead to a fusion of 
both the communities. 

Mr. Shaik Mahomed Haaan declared that the interest of the fatherland should 
not be forgotten by students. Mr. B. H. Varale pointed out difficulties experienced 
by Harijan boys and wanted better facilities for free scholarships. The out motion 
was^withdrawn. The House then adjourned till September 13. 

SurPLEMENTARY GrANTS VoTSD 

lath. SEPTEMBER The Assembly hu^ a short sitting to-day. The Hon'ble 
Mr. B. G, Kher made a supplementary demand for Ks. 10,000— which was granted— for 
scientific departments under **£ducation*’. The amount was intended as a non- 
recurring grant for the Natural History Section of the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. 

The House granted the demand of the Hon. Dr. Gilder^ Minister for Health, for 
a lakh of rupees under **Medical Services.’* The Minister said that the (Government 
had decided to provide this sum in response to the demand by all sections of the 
House for expenditure on the equipment of mofussil hospitals. 

„ Dr. Gilder made another demand, also approved, for Bs. 2,3(X) under ^Tublio 

Health.” 

Govt. Policy About Prikary EpuoATXoir 

Idlli. SEPTEMBER A oategorical assurance from the Premier and Education 
Mhitor, the Hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, that the Congress Government would do their 
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in the matter of the ednoetion of Hirijaae was riioited in the Aaaembly to-day 
when it reanmed the consideration of badge! grants. The Hon. Mr. Kher made the 
following statement on the GoTemmenfs poticj aboat primary odooation in the 
eonrse of the debate : 

1%e present administration of primary edncation by School Boards haying failed 
to yield satisfactory resnlts, the farther policy of the OoTernment will be to 
the necessary legislation on the following lines : (a) to oTerhanl the machinery of 
pnmary edncation ; (S) to assume more control than they hare at present oyer 
matters relating to edncation with a yiew to improying its qnality. 

(2 1 The Ooyernment will take early steps to make proyislons for the extension 
of free oompnlsory primary education and will, among other things, inyite and enlist 
yolnntary efforts in carding out their educational programme. 

(S) Physical education will form an integral part of the scheme of edncation. 

(4) Manna! work, that is, creative manual activity of diverse kinds, will form 
part of the onrricninm of every school and care will be taken that as far as possible 
ol4lden attending schools are not weaned altogether from their hereditary occupations. 

Beplying to a ont psotion of Rs. 1,000, moved by Mr. B. G. Jadhav to raise the 
qnestion of the employment of depressed-classes teachers in schools, Mr. Kher said 
that since the Congress Ministry had taken their imwiration from him, who felt most 
fbr the depressed classes, he could assure the House that the Oovernment would 

^ 'ye their best consideration to the matter and do all they could for the flarijans. 

le Premier cited figures to show that the number of Harijan teachers was increas- 
ing and that many facilities were being offered to them. 

Mr. Jadhav^ moving the cut motion, wanted to know what the present Oovem- 
ment intended doingtor the spread of education among the Harijans. The budget 
allotment of Rs. 40XXX) was inadequate for a population of 37 lakhs of Harijans. 

On the Premiers assurance, Mr. Jadhav withdrew his cut motion. 

Mr. J. G, Mora then moved a cut of Bs. 100 to raise the question of grants to 
local bodies, for primary education. He complained of the serious shortcomings in 
the Primary Education Act of 1923 and held that School Boards were fostering oom- 
mnnalism and should not be in charge of primary education. He also wanted that 
the Oovernment*s policy of prohibition should not affect education and pleaded for 
the removid of the eight per cent cut in the grants to local bodies. 

Beplying to the debate, the Hon*ble Mr. B. Q, Kher said that the Government 
were considering the question of overhauling the whole system of education. Their 
eoheme would be presented as soon as possible. Regarding communal repreeeatation, 
the Premier said that the Government had not decided anything yet and do anything 
against the interest of any community. Mr. More pressed his motion which was lost 
by 93 votes to 52. The entiro demand was then granted by the House. 

Govt. Pouot Rb. Civil Libertub 

Mr. 8. V, Partdekar (Ambedkarite) next moved a cut motion under **Home Depart- 
ment expenses*’ and raised the question of civil liberties. He congratnlatea the 
Hon. Mr. E. M. Munshi on the release of politicals and the lifting of the baa on SS7 
associations but he expressed disappointment that restrictions on labour wockers still 
exists. The discussion had not finished when the House adjourned. 

IM. SEPTEMBER :-Benrding the Bombay Government’s pofioy m conneotioo 
with civil liberti^ the Hon. Mr. K. M. Munehiy Home Minister, m a statemeat in 
the Asaembij, said 

**The (Qlovemment are aware of the sentiment of members of the House on the 
question of orders restricting the movement of certain persons under the Emergency 
Kwors Act Letters and resolutions conveying similar sentimenta have also hem 
reoeived by the Prime Minister and myself. The Government welcome this expia- 
M f^ii of publio opinion as it provides an index to the minds of the people on whoso 
goodwill and oonfidenoe alone can they depend for their existence and for properly 
oarrying on the itfairs of the Presidency. The Government are folly aware of the 
ple^ea given by Oongress in its election manifesto and so far as they have done 
ttair best to oarry ont both the letter and spirit of those pledges. 

^e Oovernment will also farther endeavour to oontinne to carry ont those 
^edgea to the beat of their ability. The few oases which have been left to be 
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ooBsidaMd. nquire the most oarefol oonsidaiatioik at tha haods af tha‘ OaTtnuMBi 
partSonlarly in. Tiew- of the fact that these peiaone and organisations haTa-oontraota in 
morn than ona ProTinoa in Ihdia. This consideration, therefore, is bound to taka 
soma timB; The Obvernment will reqnest the Hoasa to be pattent' witii thosa who 
hata bean suddenly called upon to discnaige the onerous duties of oflioa; 

*^13ia Government want to make it clear that they propose ta dadl wilil tha 
emergency legislation as early as possible to the extent to which it is Ibgailg pessHiib 
to do so. A Government by Oongressaien pledged under the Oongcess Oonsfitiraon to 
non-violence in the struggle for treedbou in oar opinion, shouldne the lest to retort 
to emergency legislation in normal timee. They have to prove by their aoHone that 
they can preserve peace bettor by moral authority rather than by the nee foroe. 
In tills endeavour to establish the moral authority of the Government, they rely 
upon the goodwill and the active support of all conoerned. 

unequivocal assurance that the Oongress Goverument stood by tvery word 
that had been said in the election; manifesto and would endeavour to oarty oul tile 
pladgea to the best of their ability’ , was the conclusion of the Horn. Ils. linmi. 

Mr, IfuQshi said that the Congress stood foe democraoy. Its faith in non vtotoaoe 
was nnshaken and uushakahle. It was not only its policy but its oretA 

Oheers greeted the Minister's anaounoement that so Ibng as the OoMtU Oov- 
ernmeat were in power, no< poUtioai' worker would either be haedoutied, taken in 
streets or tied in ropes like a wild eriminal. If such a thing hMpeadMU the fid lest 
power of the Geverumeut would be brought to bear ou the omoer. The Gawsas 
Govsmnmnt were very anxious to see that no iujustioe was done to any pelitioal 
worker. Begarding the loyalty el the Sorvic^ Mr. Muoshi said that ttaoa tha day 
they took officev the' Servioes had worked with the utmost loyalty and apontanaiety. 
Be did not doubt that they would oomtinue to do so but if there soonld be a eeaftiot, 
there waa no need to say whieh side would win. 

liter enumexatiiig what the Congress Government had dene ae far aiaoe they 
took office, the releesing of politicals, the refund of seenrlliea, ete., Mr. Manshl, 
amidst oheers, annnunced that the Government had decided to osnoel the restriotive 
orders against tint lisbaar Fes/lers, Messrs. M. N. Misra, 8. 1>. Khan, Anantoehari, 
H. D. Rajah, K. C. Gupta and K. M. Joglekar and he aJso anoounoed tho rsmiasion 
of the seateace on Gegate. 

The cut motion of Mr. R. K Msmieker was pressed to s division and lost 

The general discussion then concluded and all tho demands were approved. The 
House then sdjonrnod. 

MxMBKBS* SsLiBlES Biu. 

Itilk SEPTEMBER :--The Assembly oousidered two Government Bills to-day, 
passed one with all three readings in quiok suoeesiion, then took np the Mambera’ 
Salaries Bill, the consideration of which had not oonoluded when the Boose rose 
lor the day. 

The Hon. Mr. K. M. Mwuhi introduced the Members* Balsrles Bill, providing a 
salary of Ba. 75 a month, a daily allowanoe at the rate of Ba. 3 for attending a 
meeting of the Legislature or a committee of the Chamber sod a travelling allowaaoa 
at a rate not exceeding the doable faro for such a class provided on the railway or the 
steamer as might be prescribed by the Provincial Government 


railed an interesting point of order whether such an amendment which involved a 
obarge on Provincial Revennes could be moved without the previous consent of 
H. M the Governor. 

Mr. MawsAi, replying to tho debate on the point of order, aaM that an amend- 
ment to a Bill at the time of its seoond reading could be allowed as it did. not need 
the previous sanction of the Governor, but just oefore the third resdixig, tiie amend- 
ment would have to receive the consent or the sanotion of the Governor. Re 

ronld mean an additional ozm 


WTraVn 


tore of Ba. 2,80,000 and auted it was not correct to say that sllowsnoss wm • 
oompenastion for public work done by the members. They only oonstitotsd n pro- 
lieton for legislative work. The amendment waa lost. 

Another amendment by Mr. G. K, Pkodht that the ealarj be Bs. tOO WM also 
lojti •• alee an amendment by Mr. Chitr§^ aaggeeting en altowiaoe of Bi. 8 In e to ad 
otfia.8odoy. t 
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Bao Bahaaur CkUaU (Progressive Party) then raised a point of order in eoa- 
neotion with making rules for travelling allowances, vis., that the Government 
BO role-making power and the same had been vested in the Legislature under the 
Act of the Government of India. 

Mr. ifavfonkar, the Speaker, ruled that the Legislature could delegate its rule- 
making power to the Government. Discussion had not concluded when the House 
adjourned. 

The House earlier passed the Bin to amend the Indian lAmitatione Aet of 1906. 

No5-Ojtzoial Bills 

17th. SEPTEBIBER The Assembly devoted the day to non-official business, 
nearly a score of Bills being introduced by members. Mr. S. H, Jhabvala alone was 
responsible for as many as ten Bills. The first Bill was Mr. Jhabvala’s, regardiog 
re^stered trade unions in the Presidency. The Bill sought that registered trade 
onions should be recognised by employers, who should correspond with the 
union officials regarding the grievances of the workers. Of the other Bills 
introduced by hin^ one sought to fix the tariff for conveyances, another the establish- 
ment of a Tariff Control Board, and a third to amend the Bombay Municipal Act in 
oonnection with kitchen dimensions in buildings. 

Dr. Ambedkar introduced a Bill seeking to abolish the Ehoti system. This was 
oppoaed by Mr. Karandikar on the ground that the Revenue Minister had promised to 
introduoe legislation in the matter. 

Mr. iParulekar introduced a Bill with a view to protecting tenants in certain matters 
ilgainst unreasonable exactions of landlords. 

Khan Bahadur Eaei Amin moved a resolution, recommending the introduction of 
free elementary education all over the Presidency from April 1 next. Mr. S. H. Prater 
moved an amendment, deleting the words “from April 1 next.” 

fieveral amendments were moved to the resolution, suggesting that primary education 
ehould be made compulsory, or should be given in Hindustani. Mrs. Leelavati Munaki 
argued that ihe Government had to look into the whole question of finances. The dis- 
enaston had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

18lh. SEPTEMBER Several amendments were moved to-day regarding whether 
it should be compulsory, how tar free, what language should be taught, etc. 

Mr. .ff. L. Karandikar moved an amendment that compulsory primary education 
should be introduced through the respective language in the following linguistic areas : 
Marathi, Oujerati and Kanarese. 

Mr. Jftraa Akhtar Hasan moved an amendment ihat Mnsliin children should be 
taught in Hnir mother tongue, Drdu. 

Mr. IT. if. JKufMkt, Minister, giving his personal views stated that the outlook of 
ednoation Imd changed. In olden days, the State did not take the responsibility for 
ednoatioB. After the War. nenntrias like Russia started big drives against illiteracy 
and the Btusian system of taokliug the problem bad been accepted as the standard 
new. It had been reoogaisad that the cost of primary ednoation was the first charge 
on the revenues of the State. He added that in India, espeoially in Bombay, there 
was no nse in tinkering with the problem. It was essential that illiteracy should be 
driven rut and it oould be done by the State only. He pointed out that if the 
State had to provide the whole cost, it was impossible at present or for this gene- 
ration to snggoet that education should not be costly. India should adjust herself 
ti^her environment and the Government had to appeal for the oo-operation of the 
pfUio in the matter. He was confident that many would come forward to help and 
snggoBted ihat the quality of studies rimuld be changed. Economic equipment ahouid 
be given to stadoots. He admired the efforts to make Hindustani the lingua 
fnmaa of India. Diwomion had not oonoluded when the Hoose adjourned till 

theaoth. 

aOlh. SIPTI KR Mr. Hs g m iae Master (Ckmgress) snggested that the flense 
duraM aee^t Mre. PlatiMkmr^a amendmeat that primary ednoation shonld be iatrodneed 
18 om^y as poaeible .after the whole ay ute m had been overhauled. 

Mr. Maesgi Dalai (MniBa iRiigua) favoured the einployment of wodob taadhen for 
prhaaiy aehoola. 
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Mr. if. if. KilUdar (MttftHm Leigne), the Chiirmtn of the Bombty Maaieipel 
Sohools Committee, referred to Bombay’s progress in compulsory primary education, 
fie suMested a chuge in the present curriculum, and a reduction in the number of 
years lor imparting primary education. 

Mrs. Namama Patil (Congress) thought that very little nationalism was being 
taught to children in schools to-day. It was essential that the whole system shouid 
be overhauled. She wanted the Qoverament to pay more attention to the education 
of girls than to that of boys. She advocated the removal of men teachers from girl’s 
sohools and pleaded that only educated persons should be members of school and other 
educational boards. 

Mr. K. f, Nariman suggested that organized voluntary efforts should be made for 
making people literate. 

The Government would take early steps to make provision for an extension of free 
compulsory primary education, asserted the Premier, the Hoii. Mr. B. 0. Khtr^ 
replying to the debate on the subject. He added that the path had to be cleared and 
when everything was ready the Government would come with their scheme, fie de- 
clared that the Government would not be deterred from pursuing their objective in 
the matter of universal primary education by any apparent difficulty in getting funds, 
for, when the utility of the expenditure was provocl, all efforts would bo made to 
obtain money and to pat it in to expand and make primary education free and com- 
pulsory. *‘The time-limit is not what wo want. It is the intensity, it is the earnest- 
ness with which we begin onr tasks, that is of greater value.” There wore no two 
opinions on the ndeessity of compulsory primary education being made universally 
available, if possible, immediately, but the task was very big. The Oovoi-nment were, 
however, determined to solve the problem. The Premier added that the Oovernment 
would, among other things, invite and enlist voluntary efforts in carrying oat their 
fdncational programme. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Demind Fob Constituxn*! Assembly 

21 at. SEPTEMBER The galleries were crowded and the House was full when 
the ilon. Mr. B. O. Kher^ Prime Minister moved the resolution on the Constituent 
Assembly this afternoon. The Premier spoke at length on tho defects of 
the Government of India Act and the need for its replacement. Pointing 
cat the defects in the Act, Mr. Kher said that the Act was such that it had not a 
single friend in the country. The proposed Federation aimed at disunity in the 
country. It had taken note of communal differences but not the social and eoonomio 
needs of the community. He added that, if it was analysed, it would be found 
necessary to criticise every section and clause of the Act. He explained the impli- 
cations of Constituent Assembly which would be convened on the widest franohise 
and appealed to all to view the question from the broad national point of view and 
not from a narrow or sectional one. 

Mr. Kher, rising amidst cheers, moved the following resolution ; “This Assembly 
is of the opinion that the Government of India Act of 1935 in no way represents 
the will of the nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designM to perpe- 
toate the subjection of the people of India. Therefore this Assembly is further of 
the opinion that the said Act should be repealed •and replaced by a Constitution 
framra by a Constituent Assembly, elected on tho basis of adult franchise wbioh 
allows the Indian people full scope for their development sccording to their needs 
and desires.” 

Mr. Kher said that the resolution indicated the direction in which the aspirations 
of the people lay and the meihed by which they should be aehieved. He pointed 
oat that no political worker, to whatever party be belonged, had expressed eatiefsio- 
tion with the Act. There was a consensus of opinion in the House dh the first 
part of the resolution that the Act did not represent the will of the nation and 
there was agreement that there should be full scope for development for the people 
of India. There seemed to be a difference of opinion on the methods to achieve th# 
objective that was merety formal and verbal. 

Ibe Prime Miniater prooeeded to say that to-day the Indians stood for oomplata 
HHopendeiioe and even the Moslim Leaguers wanted complete independeaoe. The 
Aot was Buoh that it did not take into account the fandamentu needs of tho 
ooQBtry and its people. The dyarchioal system of Oovernment had been introdooed 
at the oentra whiob system hid been tried in the Provinces sod found nnsoitabl^ 
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The prineipS that the Oocstitiitkm should ooQtein*tiie seeos ot' growth of the people 
to ifeedom had not been aooepted bj the. framers of the AeC. 

Mr. Jammaia9 Mohia, Mr. AH Bakadmr Khan and Mr. Oliifidripiar morod their 
amendments. 

Mr, JamMdaa Mehta's amendment explained the adhlt franchise olanse and 
emphasis^ joint electorates. Mr. AH Bahadur 'Khan's sthted that the ooontry was not 
npe for joint electorates and Mr. C^mdrigar^s desired a oonsention or a conference 
elroted on the basis of the electorate provided by the Cominnnal Award and deman- 
ded^safegoards for Muslim minorities. 

Mr. Jkabvala songht to move an amendment that ^^shonld British imperialism 
refnse to accept the inherent right vested with the ‘people of the country, the Assem- 
bly ahonld proceed to uouvert itself into a parallel form of independent legislafare 
With a view to capturing the machinery of the fcitate from the hands of the 
rulers.” 

The Spsdker ruled the amendment out of order as it involved direct action which 
was beyond > the competence of the House. 

Mr.- Jhabvaia stated that his suggestion put them on the right track. The erigi- 
naj resolution did not say what was to he done in the alternative and his amendment 
pomted out the same. 

^ Mao Bahadur ChitaU (Progressive Party) opposed the resolution. He said it 
Was prematnre and suggested that the Act should be given a fair trial. 

Mr. Chundrigar and Mr. AH Bahadur Khan next spoke on their amendments. 
The House then adjourned. 

22mA, SEPTEMBER :^lfr. Jamnadaa Mehta^ former Finance and Revenne 
Minister, moving his amendment, said that the Government of India Act was a docu- 
ment of siae without substance and declared that there had been no recognition of 
the Bovereignty of the people. Mr. Mehta felt that even the official resolution did 
not refer to the people of the States. He said that' historically a Constituent Assem- 
bly would be oonoomitant with the seizure of power and wanted to know who would 
oall the Constituent Assembly— the Congress or the Secretary of State. *Oall it by its 
Christian name— an All-Parties’ Conference”, said Mr. Mehta and he appealed to the 
Congress not to capitulate to oommuualists’ demands. 

Mr. 8. V. Paruhkar thought that any Consitution framed by the British Parlia- 
ment was hound to perpetuate imperialism. He felt that the Constituent Assembly 
did not oarry its true intent. He justified the demand for reservation of seats by 
those socially and economically backward, and declared that true democracy was 
impossible without socialising the means of production. Ho bourgeoiae democracy 
would satisfy the masses. 

Mr. 8, L. Karandikar thought that the Constitution was a negation of all idea of 
self-determination and asserted that the Communal Award had oreated an Ulater in 
eveiT village in India. 

Baa Bahadur Navfe^ opposing the resolution, asked whether the Government 
oonld qnOte one instance wnen the Governor’s special powers had been used. He 
thonghti thab Congressmen were anxious to seize, power when the masses were asleep. 
» He* wi^ed she Congress to appease the minorities. 

' ^It is: gratifying to find' this groat measure of sf^eement and this large amount of 
unity’’, .deolarea the Premier, the -Hon. fir, B. O.Kher, in his reply to the two-days 
debate. He add^d, -*on such unity, we must frame our Constitution.” The Premier 
pointed out that only two had opposed the motion and that praciioally all the amend- 
meota had snpportecf the resolntion in the main. Only one had objected to the use 
of the words Constitnent Assembly. Various speakers had made auggeations 
for eairying ont the object of the resolution on which there seemed a very great 
agiWbinent 


Rbtubiv Or FoBTunD Lands 

2Sfd. SEPTEMBER :^The resolntion moved by the Hon. Mr. Morarji Jksai^ 
Revenne Minister, in oonneotion with re-parohasing at the Government’s ooet the 
lytde forfedted in oonsequenoe of the Civil Disobedienoe movement with a ^0^ ip 
their reatoration to the original holders, was carried after disonssion by 87 votes to 88. 
The Hon. Mr. Baaai moved the following resolntion : *Tho Honse acoepts the poli^ 
of ro-pnroha8ing, at the oost of ^e Oovernment, the lands other than Immoveable 
piopertiea forfmted and in oonseqaenoe of the Oifil Disobedienoe movomant with 
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t vkm t» iSkmr TMiteratictti to their origiiial holdets or their heirs, free of ooeapancy 

^''fipeiktiie on the respiutioB. Mr. Deaai slid thit the Government hid been so 
iiia» convmoed of the proimety md justice of the resolution that they did not 
think any libonred irgoments were necessary. ^ ‘"These brave heroic peasants have 
made memoiabte history, of which posteriW will be proud. They gave self-respect 
to our country and raisra our prestige.'* The Minister added that this action was 
only meant to do some justice to thesL brave and heroic people. Replying to questions, 
Bfr. Desai said that the lands ineluded 3,500 lores in Oujerat, S,2(X) liissas in Kanara, 
26 acres in Dharwar and two aeves in Bijapnr. 

Mr. J. O, More (Peasants' Pt^) moved that disonssion be adjourned to tlie nest 
session as the necessary information had rot been given. Further, in giving relief to 
the peasants, he wished to know what measures the Government proposed to bring 
forward for the relief of the pessantr/ as a whole. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 83 votes to 47. 

Replying to several questionk from the Opposition, Mr. Osset gave an assuranoo 
that the Government had no intention of committing the House to any amount and 
would not be extravagant The steps that the Government would take had not been 
decided yet, but no fancy prioet would be paid by the Ooverument. The (govern- 
ment would do nothing illqnf. 

Fonr amendments were then moved, one by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, another by Mr. 
A Ferie, a thi rd by Mr. Oarolekar and the foorth by Mr. Mosaji Patel, which were 
all ioBt. 

The Premier, the Hon. Mr. B. G. JCher said that they did not beneftt a soctiou 
of the country at the expense of the whole. Stressing that freedom had to be horn 
cut of atmggle, the Premier pointed oat that Oivil Diaobedience was the only alter- 
mdivo to war. It was these hnmble pessants who had shown them the way. Could 
they not be more charitablo to these pioneers ? "^Osn’t you see in it the grester 
principle of doing justice to people who hsve suffored that we and oar posterity 
may have freedom r" The Premier added that they should not look at it in a petty- 
foi^og spirit but should realise the nobler issues involved. The Government had 
come to realise the justice of the resolution. 

Jostifying the action taken by the Government, Mr. Desai in bis reply to tho 
debate would not admit that it was encouraging lawlessness. He asked, ^"Has not 
the acceptance of the Oingress Ministry by the British Government supported the 
Congress ? Did not the King's representative negotiate with Gandiiiji iti i931 and 
did It mean support to Civil Disobedience ? He .said this was not a proper view to 
take. The apprehension about Law and Order was not well-founded. 

Mr. Desai added ; are as anxious to presorvu Law and Ordor as anybody else. 
He declared that he had given the best information ho could and had nothing further to 
sdd. Guess-work and speculation would only iuj ire the position. As for justiiication of 
their action, Mr. Desai said that the PremitT li.id given it. iCoplyntg to the aignrniMit 
that they were implementing their election man fosto, lie said, '*Wo am criticisinl for 
not csrryinjg out efrotiou pledges sod now itomi*! this :ir;'umtMtt. Why thi.s conniefing 
criticism?'^ Mr. Desai appealed to tho House t adopt the resolution. 

The amendments were put to vote and wen* ail lost. After tho adoption of tho 
original resolution, the session was prorogat'd. 


Proceedings of the Council 

Klection t)i }Si*t\Kr.u 

The first session of tho Bomhav Lfgi'tlaiivu ('oiincil uii'ler tho now Art of 103, '> 
commenced at Poona on tho 22nd July 1937 Mr. ,1/. M. Dakiuina (Congross), wa.s 
unanimously eloctud president. Mr. A*. (Ct»uj:r-*ss| was .tl.:»;t.‘d Dopuiy 

President, lie obtained i(i votH.s, wIhIo his rival Mr. S. C. Jotihi ohtaino<t 12. The 
ilouse then adjourned till September 13. 
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Budget Setrion— Poone— 13di. to 24th. September 1937 

ne Budget for 1937-38 was preBented on the 13tli. September by the Finance 
Minister, the Hon. Mr. Lathe. At the ontset, Mr. S. C. Joshi (oomioated) raised 
a point of order that the budget tiad ceased to be a financial Ktatement as the 
Lower House had considered and approved of some items of eipenditure. 

The Minister, replying, said as the Governor's signature had not yet been put 
to those items, they could be discussed by the Upper House. 

Several members then Mioke on the advisability of the simultaneous presentation 
of the budget to both tho Houses or at least without great delay. 

The Minister assured the Council that, in presenting the budget late, the Govern- 
ment had not meant to deprive the House of irs powers and that, iu future, steps 
would be taken to present it to both the House.s at short intervals. 

Mr. Joshi did cot press his point and tho Uou. Mr. Lathe formally presented the 
budget. The House then adjourned. 

GESCRA.L Discussiom Op Budoet 

14tb. SEPTEMBER General discussion on the budget commenced to-day when 
a majority of the members expressed appreciation of the Finance Minister's effurts 
for bettering the condition of the masses. 

/Vo/e«aor Davar said the Ministry had fulfilled, though only to a small extent, 
their promises but he issued a warning against Prohibition. Uogarding the uatiouali- 
tion of the Services, Prof. Davar pointed out that ventures which tlourished in 
private hands proved failures when they were taken up by the State. He mentioued 
the case of railways, the private-owned ones making profits and the State-owned 
running at a loss. 

Mr. B. N. Karanjia declared that the Congress budget was pregnant with possi- 
bilities. Speaking about the provision for the sinking of wells. Mr. Kananjia sugges- 
ted that the Western ludia Turf Club should be made to fix five days during the 
Bombay and Poona season for giving the proceeds to the Government to bo utilised 
for sinking wells in rural areas. He wauled the Goverumeut to go slow regarding 
Prohibition. 

Dr. AT. A. Hamid thought the budget a great achievement. Pointing out that lack 
of education had proved a great impediment to tho progress of tho country, be 
pleaded for a revolution iu the whole policy and system of education and not a 
mere overhaul. He felt that while village industries might bo developed, larger 
industries should uot be neglected, but ho opposed uatioualisatiou of industries at 
this stage. 

Mr. Dadhubhai Desai (Congress) suggested taxation on dealers of cotton, bullion, 
seeds etc. by which Government would bo ublo to realise thirty to forty 
lakhs of rupees. He wanted that the financial settlement between Bombay and Sind 
should be re-examined. 

Mr. N. D. Deodhedhar (Democrat) strongly criticised the budget nud held it was 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. The House* theu udjuurued. 

IStb. SEPTEMBER Mr. 0. Mnhnjnni (Liberal) thought that they should suspend 
judgment till the next budget of the Congress Ministry by wlieu they could pul 
thair ideas into concrete shape. 

Sir Currimhhoy Ibrafiim welcomed the Ooveruments's earnest uess to ameliorate 
the condition of tho masses and ho would welcome any fresh taxation in the interests 
of the community. Mr. S. C. Joshi thought that the budget was disappointing and 
haltiqg in important details. Rao Bahailur Sardar Desai^ speaking iu Kanarese, 
invite the Government’s attention to the plight of tho ryots and suggested measures 
of relief. Tho discussion had not concluded when the Uouso rose for the day. 

16kh. SEPTEMBER :^Mr. Frederick Stones (European) welcomed tho Oovern- 
ment's policy to hastun slowly which, ho thought, ousured sure and ste.ady progress. 
Regarding Prohibition, be suggested that a committee should be appointed to consider 
the problem in all its possible aspects. 

Mr. R. O. Pradhan (Congress) thought it a scientific budget and a first-class per- 
formance. He asked why there would not be any voluntary reduction iu the Offil 
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List of the Governor. He hoped that the noir Governor would soo his way to effiect 
a cot in his household expenditure. 

Mr», Hanaa Mehta (Parliamentary Secretary) said the Congress Ministry was going 
to take special care of primary education in the prosidoucy and consider all suitable 
suggestions in that connection. 

Tho //on. Mr. Qildrr^ Uinister for Excise, announced that Ahmedabad would be 
the area for the Pruliihition experiment. Dr. I'lildtM said that (lovernmeut were 
appointing a committee of officials and tioa*»lllciais in each district to provide better 
water-supply to viiiagt's. 

The hon. Mr. Luthf. tlie Minister for Kmanee. revealed that the Government had 
called for estimates fiiun tin* District Dfrireis about the yield of a tax, if imposed, 
on agricultural iiiooincs of over Us. ‘J.IKX). Mr. Lathe pointed out that there was no 
si.'opo for iii«;reasing the activities of iianuu-buildiug departmtmts. Also at present the 
tioveriiineiit did not think it was po^siide to have any weii’formiilated scheme of 
taxation. llt'Uce the ihiveniinenr rexirrevl to retieiichmiMit. (Soverument were consi- 
dering if there were more scope fur ta.xatiuu. the nature of which would bu dcH'idtHi 
later. Me said the lloverimiciit instiuetetl ilistiict oiUciat.s to send a list of the 
number of people wlmst* agi iculrur.tl iiiconii* was over Us. 2.0U0 a year as the Gov- 
eriiineut wanted to find out whit ttf mit* wioil 1 ho lionved if such people wero taxetl. 
iio assured tlm Mouse tiiat tho (iovoi niuiMit would h.^ fail to all classes but ex- 
pected th«i hell to contrihure with thoir wealth and tin* poor with their laltoiir. The 
House adjourned at this stage. 

t»rnei.\t, Hills 

17tb. SEPTEMBER The lirst division occurred in the Council to-day, the Gov- 
eriiincul sts’unng a smashing victviry. whon tin* House considered Government Hills 
as passed by tin* Lower House. An auieudm«‘ut. moved hv Mr. C. JiUthi to the 
Ucmuval of Disqualitications Hill, wanted Govorumeut IMeadcrs and Public i*rusociitors 
to ba included in the Hill. 

Tho Hon. Mr. A*. M. Mumdii opnosed the amendment and said that tho Govern- 
ment bail considered tin* matter fully and come to the eonclusiua that Public Pro.se- 
cutors and t»overiiinent Pleaders were often in possession of conlidential in format ion 
and should not U* allowed to be Legislators. 

The anicn iinent was pressed to a divisiiiii an«l lost by 17 vut«*s to 7. 

Four (tuvi*riiment Hills pa.ssed by the As.seinbly wen* passed by the Council, which 
also approved of the demands tinier the Educatum and Medical Departments and od- 
juuruud till the JOth. 

N ux-t )fkici .\l Resoli’tio.vs 

20lb. SEPTEMBER : —The Cniiiicil to-day dtsciissed at length the questiup of 
regional and linguist ic universities in the Piesideiicy. 

Ur. Mnhtijnm (Liheiai) mevetl a r«*solufion, reeoiniuoinling to the Government 
to take eail> steps to estahli-th aiidiiniiml t'niveisirn*s to meet the iucitfased domaiid 
for higher ediicalioii and for facilirK*s for research. Mr. Mahajani said tii.at the 
United Provinces had live Univet sines, imi Ii getting a grant of ubout three lakhs of 
rupees from the (Jovernrartit, while Ibnnhay h.nl only oiio with one lakh grant. 

Tho motion was supported bv Mr. fh’inl/n-kar^ Mi. S. H. Davar and Mrs. //nnaa 
Mehta who llioiiglit that the Pvcsidciiey iiilghr have one Cujerati University, one 
Marathi, one Kauarcsir lUKf one llniti. 

The lion. Mr. K. M. .Vunshi accefOed th.i «lesirability of more Universiti^ bot 
pointed out tho difllenltivs in the way. He agnH*d with the principle but did not 
support the wording irf the fcsulutiou. 

The Hon. Mr. B. U. Kher, replying to the debate, said that tlie Government 
would not oppose the deimunLs* or additioii.il facilities for higher Htliication. He added 
that the UougreH.s hail accepttf«l the principb* of Provinct*s on a linguistic baaia. They 
liad no objection on priiioipfe to the estabiiNlimeiit of additional territorial niitver- 
fiities provided the iiocessarv conditions of saf.‘guids were t'>'(>stiut. Hut at present 
the Guveruiiieut wore nut in a posit ion to coiumiuit themselves to any further res- 
ponsibility. The Premier aske*! Mr. Matojani to witiidraw* his resuhitioti, which 
was done. 

Mr. Kuranjia then mov«s) a icsidutioii. dciuaiiding a tliorongh and speedy ivpitir 
of the Bombay -Poona and the li«iiuhay-Nasik loxU which. h*« dt*clarei|. were m 4 
disgraceful couditiun 
9b 



The flon. iTr. Nwrie^ P. W. B. Minister, replying, poiiited ^ 
roads as they eempeted with the railways, only 25 
Central Road Kaad set from the 
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^ ont that nn theaa 

railways, only* h5 per cmt of the ^ ^ 

Central Oorernment could be s|>eat. IB. Honii 

intiasated that the dbrerament had appointed a Superintendent Engineer to pr^aia 
e scheme to repair roads. As soon as it was ready, by Noyember, the Ogyemment 
would take up the repair of roads. 

Mr. Karai^ia withdrew bis motion. 

Mr, Dadubkai Dtud moyed a resolution for providing major irrigatioa wodtt in 
Cta^jarat but withdrew it ou an assurance from Mr. Nufie. The Hou.se then adjeonied 
fifl the 23nl. 


Dkksno Fob Consniuain Assbubly 

2Sni. SEPTEMBER :~lhc .Council considered to-day the Constituent AaaemUy 
readutieo, moved by the flon. Mr. B. O. Kher. 

Three amendments were moved, one suggesting that a Convention should he 
called first The debate bad not concluded when the Mouse ^ourned. . „ 

Earlier, the Council passed the ifemhers* SaUarier Bill, throwing out all the 
amendmcmta. 

24th. SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day wHhont division the reMlutioB 
on the Constituent Assembly, and idso the resolution moved by Cie Hon. Mr. Morarji 
Demit Revenue Minister, rsgardiM the re-porohasing of forfeited *ianf Is. ^ ^ 

Two amendmenta to Mr. Kker^e resolution were pressed to a diviaioo and 
thrown out by 9 votes to 15 and 6 votes to 16 respectively. 

Mr. Kkert replying to tho debate on the. ConstituoiA Ajaembly 
expressed surprise that there was up trust in the 
distrust in aoult franchise was misplaoeA He pointed out that 
numerically small, had secii^ projiortionatoly grester repreyntatmn thwagh joi« 
eleotorates. Only a Constitoenf Asynbly idsoled on ^ widoet ooM 

give expression to the oatioii*8 aspiration to decide the future oonstitution for Uie 

^^^The^Veeolution was carried without a division, the amendmenta baing thrown 
out, 

PoBOHsn or PomiiiD Lanob 

When the discussion on Mr. Bwot’v resoluton was taken w two uamdm^ 
were moved. Mr. Desai replying, expreeeed pleaanre that the 
agaiost the principle of tne roMilotion hot were only ooocerned with toe auBM 
of the purchase. He added chat approval in prineiple M 
House would be debarred from farther dtsooseion on the aabjeM. *KBaifii 
assured the House that the Ooverament would do aothiog imjast to anybody or 
anvtbiog illegal. 

Regarding the suggestion for the refund of the awoof loowered hy way ol 
fines trom l&tyagiabisinthe Civil Disobedienoe movenMOt It. Deaai laM thM it 
was impraotioable. If that was doae,^they weald alos hnvo to oonpuaa t e othora 
lor the long terms ol imprisonmeot, whtoh was ^ 

Replying to the criticism that the peaaaate had aaSend wilhoM Jyvipg It or 
had bMn misled by others. Mr Beuideolarwl that 

sttSerera who knew fully wall what they were doing a^ daUba^y did it He 
iiointed out that even aftorwarda when offers were a iado a^ when oven an wfw 
mloffv would have infficed to get hi^ their lai^ thif tefi 
the raer. They chose to suffer in silenoa .and to rainala In pwnanant povaxty. 
It waa a great and noble aaoril^ ■ ^ . 

After lie amendments bad been lost, thn faaolntion wm onrrlnd withon* • 
division. The connoil was then prorognad. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

r«tna-22nd. & 23rd. July 1937 

Ei.i;rno.\ OF SrEAKKK A Dv Sflakku 

Mombors of iioiii hoiisr.s of th»> Bihar Lejjislatun* iiniit-r fhi? new coaslihition 
sworn in on tin* 22n<l. July 1937. Mr. Surhutunnwia Sinhn ocrtipyinc 
AssMinhly fVesiilonli.il » fiair itini Rai Bnhmlur Satish ('hanr/rn Sitiha tnti of 
thf* Coiirp il C'»ti;:ioss M»‘ml»ors won* tri-«-olonrs in hiitif»nholi*s. Visitofs’ galloriAR 
wore pai'-k<.‘<i to suff'ioatioii. IhitMi Kajnwlra /Vif.tfn/ toi>k his seat in tho PresidenCH 
i;.illery sirni'lst tthners hy the Cnn^inss merahers of tho iy'oiinoil and Assombly. 
After' swearing in, both ilio tioiises adjourned. 

23rd. august :-*TIio unop|io.stKl oluction of Mr. Unmdayalu Singh and Mr. 
Ahdul Rari^ 0*ii;*iess nomiiKios, as Speaker and I>e|»iity Speaker reR|MMdively, was 
received with wild cheers and fiopular slogans by C'/ongress menburs. The S ^saksr 
taking the chair, the Congress mornbHrs sang “Vatide Mataram.'* 

The ihremiar olfore<l hearty congratulations to tho Speakoi on his uooppoHsd 
election and said they oxpeotod him to hdlow the example set by the late Mr. 
Vithalhhai I’atel. The Speaker replied suitably in Hindi thanking him fur the 
felicitations and assured the House that he would always remain above party. 

The Moiist) carried iiuaiiimoiisly a re.sohitioii roovt*d t>v a Congress member, 
wliii h the f*r*'mier aoc'piud, exfiressing sympathy with the victims in ihe Jirhta 
train disaster and dernan ling a comhined enipiiry. The House then adjoiirDed muc die. 

Budget SeMion—'Patna-^23rfl. August to 27th. Sept. 1C 37 

Financial Statkaikm you J937-:iH 

7'he fliKiget {Session of the Assembly coromenctHi on the 23rd, Augiiek 1937. 
Prosentiug his iirst Budget the Kinaiico Miiii.aur. Mr. Anuyrah Sarayun Smka iiatd 
that the ustimales Khowo«l a surplus, but it was a suiplus becaiise **tliu requirementn 
of the provincu had for many years hotm rodiioeil holow any coticuivahie mioimam 
standard of expeuditiiro, iii order that the Budged, may balanci*.'* 

Kevonuo for 193/-38 was estimated at Rs. This sum, together with 

a sum of Rs. 11 lakhs ronresenfing the excirss of the recovery of loans over the 
amount to be lout by tho I'roviucial (fovernmcnit during tho year, was available for 
expenditure t:harged to revenue. 

Tho budget provided fur oxpoa«ltturc eliargoil to revenue of Rs. 503,il4,0U0. 

The Minister explained that tho Budget %v4s ncithoT wholly nor substantiatiy 
his. He assumed uffiue just a bare mouth ago atul fuund that tho Budget framed by 
his predecessor was already in proof. I’hcTo was litth? lime to prepare a new 
Budget altogether, fur it hail to be inti educed and had to go through all tho pro* 
(Hwses before tho expiry of six mouths from the date of the inauguration of the 
new Constitution. ICadical changes were tliorufore iui|iossiote. All that he had been 
able to do was to scrutinixe rather rapidly the draft Budget that was nvailable, 
introduce some smalt items here and tfiere and cut out somti uunucessary items. 

The now Budget wenid show that only Rs. 7,50, OfXI was available for new 
schemes (properly so-calledi, and this could practically only be uxpea^i on schemes 
prepared and invoatigated tmforu the present Oovernmeut came into emeu. 
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Tba Finance Minister explained these sohemee at length, and said that to give 
effect to them, a large sum of money would be required and fresh taxation was iaevi. 
table. Taxation propoeals were still under consideration but ho indicated that two small 
Bills of taxation, which were prepai‘od by the predecessors of the present Ministry, 
would be introduced in tho present session. These Bills whioh sought to 
impose a duty on entertainments and to enhance rates of non-judicial stamps, were 
expected to bring in an additional rovontio of Rs. 4 lakhs. The Ministry also pro- 
pose to bring forward a resolution on the subject of taxation of agricultural income, 
and if the resolution was accepted hy tho House, to introduce a Bill on the same 
subject later on. According to rough calculations, the taxation of agricultural income 
on a progressive scale would yield between Rs. 30 to 40 lakhs per year. 

Mr. 8inha referred to the (>);igress el^Mstion manifesto and tho constructive pro- 
gramme embodied in that document and he said : 

*^10 that forefront of all problems which confront the country to-day is tho 
problem of the apfuiHing poverty, utiemploymeut and indebtedness of the peHsantry, 
who form the ma.ss of tho Indian popuiation. 

**The Ministry is earnestly dovotiug itself to Hie formulation of schemes and the 
devising of ways and moans to give the ndief needed and in time these measure.^ 
and schemes will be duly placed before this House for acceptance. 

^^Rut more reform of tenancy laws and reduction of rents will not be enough to 
improve the economic position of the peasantry and to sweeten and brighten tlieir 
life. The question of their indebtedness will have also to l>e taekided witii a view 
to enabling them to start life afn'sh on as clean a slate as possibb*. This question 
is also engaging the attention of the Oovernmeiit and legislation to achieve this 
object may be {ilaced before the irotise in the near future. 

^'All these, however, are but negative ways of dealing with the problem of the 
peasantry and wdiile they are expected to give some relief for the time being they 
cannot remove their poverty or help to secure for them a hotter st iinlard of living 
which they stand Vi>ry urgently in mH»d of. Positive measures to htdp thtun to get 
a bettor yield from their lands, qualitatively as. well as quautitati.vely, and to get a 
better pnee for tboir produce are. also needed. 

*'Thuso« necessarily embrace a variety of measures including siitqdy of cheap 
oredit, botb short-term and* long terntr accordsng to the tioods of the houc, supply 
of manure, arrangemeots tor ua.sy traiLsportation aa<l proper marketing''. 

The Finance- Bfinister al.'^'i indicatod that special ra«>asiires to deal with the ret ur- 
ruoce of the annual HochI.s iu North Mliar wore iirvb*r oxamiiiation, and that the 
question of overiimiiing the present Ehiblic llealtli I>ep! 9 rtmeni airl improving its 
method of woik, as well as the questiou of providiag better medical relief, were en- 
gaging. Hiu attention M the Mwiistry. 

The Ministry were coiisid«Tiiig a thorough remoiiolling of the existing system of 
vducathm and pre|N>.sed to iiiithite oxiieriimmts on the iine.*t of Mr. (iandhi'K propo- 
sitioR that education can be rsiubi seif-suppnviing. Thu education of bail ward classes 
would receive tlu^ s[R*ciaJ atleutioii of the Ministry. 

IhUAK KNICRTArXNEVTR UlLL 

241b. AUGUST \ ron>i’tly of errors OfxmrrOi] to-diy when the Minister, the 
Hoii*Mu Mr. Aiiutjranu Sinbity. moved the Bihar Kiitiutaininonts Hill 

proposing to tax ailinissioii in plat;e;> of public entertainment, to whii-U Hr. Chantirr- 
akuar Sntiitfnn Sinktiy Lealer of the Coalition Party, me veil aii amendment 

foi uircninikm «)f the Bill for idicitiiig public opinion. 

The amendment being fmt to vote, Mr. AnmQraka NarajfiUi Sinka absent-mindedly 
cried '*Ayo'\ while tlie rest of iho I'iurty and some others cried ‘‘No", wliereu)NUt 
Mr,^\ i1 iV. Sinhu said tb,at simu* the mover of the Bill bar) aRsente«l to his amend- 
ment, it must be accepted. 

Tho impasse was eiidt**! by the Npeolrr niling that only the Finance Mini.sttT was 
Iwiind by his vote and not tho tioveriimeiit or his party. Eventually, tho Bill was 
referred to the Select Omimittee. 

Lko. UKVirBRS' SALARIES RiLL 

Earlior, the As.sembfy p;i.s.sed the Bihar Legislature (tjnicers* Salaries) Bill, fixing 
tho salaries of the S)N'aker of the Assi^mhly and President of the Council at Rs. hOO 
tier moosem each and of tho IKquity Siieaker and Deputy Pre.sideat at Bs. 250 each. 
Originally the Bill provided that the Presidout’s salary shall be Rs. 400 and the 
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ottonuti DtiooaBtoM of BODOKr 


Dtfafy Pmidaaf* Mht; Bi. MO. Ih* MMo dt at pnpoiiu th* aboT* BgoMi waa 
a a oip i w by the fnaiat; bat pn^- ta a dlaiaioa aad earM by im Totw ta 10. 

I f o w— ■ * ftoAAM— BlMf 

The Ministera* dilariie BUU fixing Mlariet it Ri. 600 per menseoi each, wm 
piMed alter the rmeotiea ot as ameiMlment mofed bj Mr. 8. Ahiaed iOhota Nagearp 
iBdkHpeadeBt) rednotag aaiuiaa to Ba. 900. 

The OAran* Disqnalifioatiea BeowYai BUI waa paased with aa additional proriaioii 
for the AdYooate-QeneraL neoaaaitated by the appomtneal of Mr. Baldwa Sakont 
Loader of the OongreM Party in the Upper Ohamber, to the poet 


Leader of the Oongrn 


Qmita. DiaooaaioN or buoair 


Both. AUGUST Qenend Dteenaaion of the Budget oommenoed to-day. There 
waa general rapport for the bidget although the Finraoe Minister in his speech had 

C ilnted out that it waa nsainly prepared Mr. yimiie*# Ministry aad that eery 
w changes had been made in it. 

Mr. Fnfiiir. however, took a prominent part in the debate. Be said the 
bndget bad been prepared by his Ministry within a couple months ot their taking 
ofihse bat the present Miniaby took a month *to go rapidly through it*' Bnfanrlng 
to Mr. 8inha*s budget speeeh, he said he ooukl not aooept the aaaertioa or 
thn Tinanoe Minister that the Congress was the only organisation representing the 
oonntry*s ideals aad arairatiena. Agreeing with the view that the country oonld not 
be satisfied until oeasp&te independenoe bad been achieved, he oonld not fully endorse 
the finiNpDe Minister’s views regarding a constituent assembly nor the statement that 
the o^eot of the Gongress in accepting office was to seek to end the Constitution on 
the oae hand and to otiiise Jt for the eonstrnotiTe proeramme of the Oongresa on the 
Ollier. The two oirieota, he thonght, were irreconoUable. 

Mir. Dttp ifarotn Btmho, referring to condition! in North Bihar, said that the 
flood proUom there wae aoafe. The rivers in North Bihar should, be said, be utfliaod 
by meaiurof ther latest raginaeriag devioss to prevent floods. A development boaM 
ar treat oeaM ba eieated lor raiamg. the neeeasary fends to launoh a sohome to taoklo 
the profafons. The Government oomd also float a loan for the porposa. 

Mr. Arttsherw fVniAad anggeeted that sahuriea should be tam to. a greater ex- 
tant and; thn araaej thna obtained ishonid be utilised on nation-bnikUng aohemaa. He 
' the iatredootioii of amaU mduatrieB in jails to mahe thess. aaif-rapport- 
iag, Mnauppavtad taxation on agnoultutml income. 

Mn' MsdMbw. Mokmm Stm niged tho Ooverassant to float u big loan with n 

vieir Sijignllifliig agrienltnral indUbtadneas. 

Mt. SSBSTMfmtk Jka laid thslf total pvebibition wookl rednow mnay in the flantal’ 
Paipnra Is n state of starvation as th^ itvod for long periods mostly on toddy juioe. 
There miB i# paevision in the bndget ur the development ot backward areaa. 


27flb AmalR >-lhe Amen^y liateaad attentively to speeohea by Sir Oamh 
Mmtia ffiMUffi ami Mr. 8. Mt Uasmn^ Deputy Leader ef the Coalition PUrty to-day. 
Sir arnmak aaid that the present Mimstry had not mueh tm to prepare the 
and. hnpai Ibal the aext one would be more setiefaotorj. Befnrnng to the politioM 
situaiiBa, hn^iMd that rowdyiani waa growiag iu the eountr j aad erimioal oases bet> 
weem ssmii lai and tenanta. weiw inoreaaliig. If that waa (he outcome of the non- 
violent feRey Oongreoe. he found foe future of the eouato very dark. Sir Gn- 
oeab’eaM thM Che pmvihao was gratofui for aasniaBOfa given of relief m varfoue 
dirastiotta hui mmco smaransaa were not eoorah. Unlsu Obagraea nminbece aad 
Mintotoia tofou «o amnems oo-opecattou and sell-kelp nmera ^ people tl^ tiM 
weidi he very dittoult Mo mid that the Batortsiiiaseut s Bill aad thn propoaad sgn- 
wdSaui tax woold not amffif wuioh tho provinos. . ^ ^ 

Mr. 8. M. Jfofwar.mfimriim to the proposed^ agn^^ ^ sMd that the prto- 
tipto ahonld ba borne fo afod foal the tax ahonld not foR on flm who were naaiilo 
toffitaoMorit. He segpMid the appotatmosi wmmitte to ga ite tho 

onaation of the finm^sfoondition ot tao proviaeo to fi^ an tqofoihlii haait M ^ 
Goa. Turning to ednoiHon ho mid tharo waa ao indbatfon^iiom tho fimmot Mlnistor 
m to when me proposal ef free primsry edosation wm to he Mvan elM to. 

Mr. Mahtrh iVashod Binka said the Bodget wm oi^ w^ d^pofotiiig 
thongfa the rinanca Mmiatar waa not retotondtolo for it The aptm porfloa of too 
rovoanm in Bihar wm never spent in udfon-hwlding depsrtmento and ho hopod that 
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the Fintnoe Minister wonld gradnally rectify this end devote the miyor portion of 
his revenue to constmotive schemes. 

Mr. B, Thakur referred to the malsria epidemic in certain areas of North-Bihar 
and said that the Public Health Department should change its policy and adopt 
measnres. 

Ifr. Bifiodanand JSa, one of the Parliamentary Secretaries, said the present 
Ministry would out down expenditure on all unnecessary items, 1%e House then 
adjoarniraHill the SOth. 

SOlii. AUGUST :--The general discussion of the Budget concluded to-day. The 
Finance Minister, Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh speaking in Hindi assured the House 
that thej would sympathetically consider all suggestions and try their beat to redress 
their grievances. They would .soon place their nnal schemes before the House as soon 
as they were ready. Repudiating the suggestion by certain Congress members for 
the abolition of zemindary, Mr. Sinha said that their present policy was based on 
general welfare. The House thon adjourned. 

Demand for Constituent Absimblt 

31st AUGUST Contrary to expectation the Assembly did not give its verdict 
to-day on the Constituent Assembly resolution moved by the Premier, the whole 
day being taken up by five speeches on tho resolution. The Premier in his speech 
dealt with the various provisions of the India Act which he said was ''an entire 
negation of democracy.” In moving the resolution he vivisected the new India Act 
exposing its hollowness from Judicial, executive and administrative aspects and 
pleMing for the establishment of Constituent Assembly. 

In a nine^-minnte inspiring and rhetorical speech the Premier pointed out the de- 
fects in the Government of India Act which in actual working negatived any idea of 
responsible Self-Government which had been promised by different British states- 
men since 1911 several times. He said that every page of the Government of India 
Act has bristles with safeguards and special responsibilities. He demanded that In- 
dia whonld be given the same rh^t and opportunity to decide her future as had bean 
ooneeded to Dominions and other countries within the British Entire. Dealing 
with reservations he said that these militate against the very spirit of Self-Oovern- 
ment especially when Govemora and Governor-General have been given power 
to frame roles of business. He did not want that fingiand should interfere in indisn 
affairs and that India shonld be governed according to tlia whims of the people of 
filmland and he demanded fullest legislative, administrative and judicial freedom. He 
pointed out :how the present constitution was retrogressive instead of being progres- 
aivie as compared with previous constitation. He believed that England would treat 
them on equal terms fairly only when she had the chance of losing India and there- 
lone it was necessary to create a situatioa in which she would have to negotiate with 
ledHme as she did with rebel Canada and make ber give an acceptable change. 
fdIwerB). Referring to the criticisms levelled against Congress budget he said that 
he oonld present a budget only if he could tear the Government of India Aot to 
pieoeB. These demands might appear unreasonable to some but to honest Eoglisbrnon 
It will not appear so. The Premier concladed amidst loud cheering with the declaration 
that he did not want and would never tolerate any foreigner interfering with the affairs 
of his country. Discussion on the resolution were inconclusive and the Honse rose 
for Hie day. 

lit SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed another day to-day, debating the 
Oonstitoent Assembly residntioo without coming to a deoision. Moslem members 
assured the Congress of their full support in the for freedom but pleaded for 
aafqfBarding the minority rights, for which anmndments were moved. Sir Oamak 
DuOa former Minister, said that freedom ooold not he won noless Moslems 

joined the atrottle. Minority fears were Jnstified and their olaitns had to be satisfied. 
Mr. if. N, UMeriee (Indian Mining Federation) aaid that for implementing any 
agreement they had to depend on the good-will of the majority. Senoo he appealed 
to the movers to withdraw tibeir amendments and pass the reeolnfion whole heart- 
edly. Mr. Devemdra Satnawi (Chotanagpnr, Aborigines) also appealed for the with- 
drawal of the amendments, iqying that th^y mast have faith m ithe majority. 
Mr. Sh m sm am dan Biiigk (Congrett) said tint the propertied clamea had notiung to 
fear from a Conttltannt Aaaemm if they eonoeded the jnst demands ef the mamea 
who were at proaent eaphiitnd. Ine Honse at this stage adjourned. 
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NON-OFFIOIAL BfiSOLUTlONS HOI 

Nom^Ofticul BasOLimoira 

2nd. SEPTfiMBER The members who ooald speak Eoalieh shotild address 
the Hoose in that langaage ; this was the rating riven by the Sp 0 ak$r to-da? when 
a member, who till then nad been leaking in Engliah, be^n to speak in urdn on 
a non-official resolution before the aoaae. The BpMker pointed out that under the 
existing rules in the Government of India Act, English should be the language of 
the House unless the member did not know that language. 

The Premier^ appealing to the Chair to exercise his discretion and to adopt a 
more liberal attituae on the question, said that the rule which enforced English as 
the language of the House was the hall-mark of India’s subjection. 

The Speaker agreeing with the sentiments of the Premier, said that the rule 
needed modification, but so long as that rule existed, the Chair was bound bv it 

Out of 501 non-official resolutions before the House for discussion in the course 
of three days, the House to-day discussed and adopted two, of which one urged the 
discouragement of rice-milling and oil-pressing by mechanical power with the object 
of giving an impetus to cottage industries in rural areas while the other reoom- 
mended the appointment of a committee to enquire into the present administration 
in Santhal Parganas (backward areas) and report on the changes necessary. 

3rd. S^TEMBER : —The Assembly passed to-day two resolutions, one recom- 
mending the appointment of a Committee to investigate the conditions of Industrial 
Jjabour in the Province and to report on them within six months and the other 
recommending the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive. 

Another resolution, recommending the establishment of a Land Mortgage^ Bank 
in the Province without farther delay, was withdrawn, the Qovernment giving an 
assurance that they would examine the question carefully and establish such a bank 
at the earliest possible time. 

4th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly rose to-day, after recording the first division 
of the session on a non-official resolution recommending the establishment of a 
Degree College at Ranchi, which was defeated by 71 to 26 votes after a heated 
discussion. 

Earlier, all sides of the House were agitated when a Congress member, against 
whose name stood a resolution recommending to the Qovernment to take early steps 
to introduce free primary compulsory eduoanon announced that he did not desire to 
move the same. 

The Parliamentary Secretary in charge of Education announoed that the principle 
had been accepted by the Government for a long time and the Government were 
considering how best to give effect to it and had not come to a decision on the 
matter ana as no decision had been reached yet the Qovernment were unable to 
make a pronounoement at this stage. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Huq moved a resolution recommending the establish- 
ment of a land mortgage bank in the provinoe without farther delay. Mr. Jagjiwaaram, 
Parliamentary Secretary, gave an assurance on behalf of the Government that they 
would try their best to establish such a bank. The mover withdrew the resolution. 

Government accepted the resolution recommending that the cost of administra- 
tion of the Mica Act bo recovered from those whom the Act benefitted. The Mouse 
at this stage adjourned till the 6tb. 

Demand for Co-vstituent Assembly (gonto.) 

•ih. SEPTEMBER The fate of the Constituent Assembly resolution was undecided 
even to-day. Though it was the third day of the debate, Mr. C. P. Af. Sinha moved 
an amendment with the permission of the Treasurv Benches and other Parties 
searing fair representation in the Constituent Assembly for minorities and backward 
iatemata. He said that he agreed with the central idea in the resolution. It waa 
now for the Oongress to extend the hand of co-operation. 

Mr. C. P. Btnha’s amendment and speech on it were in the nature of a gesture 
to the Cbngrees. He agreed with the Premier that the Oonstitution was whuliv 
MMstiafaetwy, also that there was no question of giving a ohanoe to it and it 
■honid be repealed immediately. But in a body, whioh would meet to decide the faM 
of the Bation every shade of opinion and interest most be presented. Hence A 
simnl me Bt How, he asked, in the faoe of the anti-semiadar demonstrations losm 
and oMaida the Henae could they feel that their interests were safe in the Ministry’s 
26 
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lunds? fla nminded the Congrasa that ia tha naw offansiTe still to cone, if thaj 
wanted to aoooeed all should be unit^. They did not want absolute freedom for 
JiiidlorM, but they insisted on their essential rights being preserved. He appeided 
to the i^neresB to create such a situation in which all tne special interests would 
automtically join hands with the Congress. 

Mr. ^ Yunua, former Premier, said this amendment fell short of his amend- 
ment. Condemning the India Act was condemning the Communal Award as well. 
l?hat they wanted was freedom for all. 

Mr. Jagat Narain Lal^ Parliamentary Secretary, admitted the existence of the 
minoritv problem which demanded a solution. But, he thought, the present 
moment was inopportune for stressing these claims. He added that mutual goodwill 
was the best guarantee for communal and minority rights. As for the economic 
righte of certain classes, he said that no democratic constitution contained special 
mention of such classes. 

7th. SEPTEMBER :-Eleventb hour negotiatious held during the lunch reces.H 
enabled the Congress and the Muslim Independent Party to arrive at a compromise 
on the Constituent Assembly resolution which, in its amended form, w.is unanimously 
carried to-dav. 

As a reault of the compromise, an amendment, whiidi the Speaker admitted as 
an exceptional case though notice was short, wa.s moved by Mr. Riwi (Muslim 
Independent) for adding at the end of the resolution that in order to give the 
utmost satisfaction to the minority communities, their representation on the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would be on a separate electorate basis, thoir rights and interests 
beiM settled by mutual consent in the Constituent Assembly itself. 

The amendment was accepted by the Government. Messrs. Yunus and Mamar 
then withdrew their amendments. Mr. Chandreshwar Prasad Sinha s amendment 
was rejected without a division. 

Winding up the debate, the Hon. Mr. Sri Kriahm Sinhay the Premier, traced 
the history and theories of the State and said that it was now universally accepted 
that the function of Governmeut was to assure every citi^^eu his elementary rights, 
bread, clothes and shelter. No individual or group but the people were sovereign. 
Bide by side with this idea had developed the institution ot adult franchise. The 
demand for a Constituent Assembly was the result of a combination of these two. 
He reminded the House that snoh an Assembly would not be an All-Party Conven* 
tion but a body In which the voice of the masses would predominato. 

^roing to the landlords, the Premier asked them not to get panicky but to 
justify their existence Oy their conduct. The Government would protect the tenants 
and the landlords, especially the small landlords. The economic classes held together 
BO long as the harmony and tho interests of society were maintained but when it 
went out of joint, no power on earth could save the disturbing class. 

Taming to Muslim members, the Premier asked them to allow him a certain 
frankness now that he bad accepted their amendment. Referring to the rejection of 
the Govt, of India Act by the Congress, he said that the Congress had always made it 
clear that no communal solution would be acceptable to the miooritios. He added 
Hiat they had always held that separate electorates were bad as they strengthened 
the centrifugal forces and democracy could not be maintained in a country in 
which appeals were made to communal sentiments. 

The Premier said that he knew well that the Constituent Assembly could not 
be convened merely by passing resolutions. For that they had to rouse mass con- 
Bcionsness. He conolnded by expressing the hope that within their life-time, the 
Assembly would oome and a Constitution would come and be framed by which 
ever Indian would be made freer and happier. 

Taxing up Aobioultural Income 

After the disposal of the Constituent Assembly resolution, the Mouse entered 
into a dlsoussion on a ooutroversial official resolution, approving of the principle of 
agrionitaral income-tax and recommending to the Government to introduce a bill 
fot the purpose, the first shot being fired to-day by Sir Oaneah Dutia Singh who 
said the previona sanotion of the Governor-General was necessary as the resolntioa 
affsoti^ ritPs India Act of 1784 anthorislng the Governor-General to introdnoe the 
Fernanent SetUement and the promnlgation in 1793 by Lord Cornwallis of the 
dMIlia&oe introdaoiag fho same. 
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The Premier said that this was only a recommendary resolution and hanot the 
Governor-Oeneral's sanction was not necessary. 

0ma4L Bills 

8th. SEPTEMBER : -The Assembly to*day passed two offloial Bills, the B^ar 
Entertainments Duty Bill providing for graded duties on entertainment charges 
above annas two and exempting edacational entertainments, and the Famine Relief 
Fund Expenditure Bill making the expenditure incurred to maintain the oapital of 
the Famine Relief Fund chargeable to the revenue. 

The Stamp Act Amendment Bill providing for increased stamp duties on certain 
documents was refeired to a Select Committee after an amendment mo?^ by Mr. 
C*. P. N. Finha^ Leader of Ihe Opposition, for circulation had been rejected by M to 
36 votes. 

The Speaker overruling Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh's objection, the House began 
discussion on the agricultural income-tax resolution. The Leader of the Opposition moved 
an amendment suggesting the appointment of a committee to report on the principle 
and practicability of the proposed taxation. The House then adjourned. 

VniLvo. ON* Budget Deiiakds 

9th. SEPTEMBER :-^7'he voting on the demands for grants commenced to-day. 
The House discussed to-day the unemployment problem raised through* a motion for 
a cut in Ministers' salaries by Sir OanssU Dull Singh. Mr. Krishna Ballabh Shakay^ 
on behalf of the Government, assured the House that the Government realised the 



In the course of discussion on the salaries and travelling allowances of the Minister, 
initiated by Sir Oanesh Dutta Singh by way of a out motion, the Premier said that 
the Ministry's policy was that the Ministers must not travel in higher than tecond 
class in the trains and they should not accept a mileage allowanoe of more than four 
annas and allowanocs ot more than Rs. 15 per diem. 

lOlh. SEPTEMBER :~The whole demand under ihe head ‘^general administration** 
was voted to-day, four cut motions being withdrawn after disoussion. The queetion of 
rural indebtedness was raised by Sir Ganesh Datta Singh through a token out in 
the Ministers' salaries. Mr. Jayatnarain Lai, on behalf of the Government, aaaurad 
the House that the Governmont were considering the establisbmont of debt oonollia* 
tion boards and checking illegal practices among money-lenders. The Government 
were also considering the Kstablisbment of Land Mortgue Banks. The motion was 
withdrawn. The Bettiali Estate at present under the Court of Wards, formed the 
subject of three other cut motions. On Government assurance they were with- 
drawn, and the Assembly adjourned till the 13tb. 

13th. SEPTEMBER Bo long as he held office his Government would not 
tolerate lawlessness in any form, declared Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, the Premier, 
when Mr. Mahiuddin Ahmed brought forward an adjournment motion to-day to 
discuss recent disturbance in Sitamarhi when a clash occurred between the police and 
a large mob of Musahars who cesieged the local jail in an attempt to rescue some 
of the prisoners. Mr. Ahmed said that he wanted to bring to the notioe of the 
Government the feeling growing in the locality that under the present regime autho- 
rity could be floutod with impunity, which would result in dangerous oonsequenoe. 

After discussion whether the motion could be allowed on the ground of urgonov, 
it was withdrawn on the Premier assuring that an officiid inquirv was uready 
proceeding and denying the contention of increasing lawlessness in that locality. 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha raised a point of order whether parliamentary 
secretaries were entitled to reply to questions on behalf of the Oovemmant and 
partake in the discussions. He stated that the practice was unoonatitntlonal and 
improper. 

. The Premier said that parliamentary secretaries wsre appointod to aMist Ktoiatm 
m their work and ahonld be entitled to apeak on their benalf. After disonaiion thf 
Bpaaker said that he woold give his roling later. ^ . 

The Hoose voted the entire demand under **land revenue.*' The denand under 
exoise’* was under oonsideratiott when the House adjourned. 
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14tb. SEPTEMBER :-~The House discussed the excise grants to-day. Dr. Syed Hah- 
mud. Minister, stated that prohibition was not impracticable in India. Addressing the 
Opposition benohes Dr. Mahmnd said that many of them represented the wealthier 
sections of the people, and if they oo-operated the deficit in revenue for introducing 
prohibition could be accomplished immediately. He was, however, hopeful that the 

S ial would bo achieved within a short time. The cut motion was withdrawn and 
e demand passed. 

Tho demand under stam ps was also passed, and the House adjourned while the 
"forest” grants were under discussion. 


ISth. SEPTEMBER The Assemblypassscd the entire demand for grants under 
the heads "forests” and " registration”. Tne demand under ^irrigatiou*^ was under 
consideration when the H ouse adjourned. 

ISth. SEPTEMBER Daring a discussion on the Iriigation demand, several 
members, including some from the Congress Party, drew attention to corruption in 
thf) Department and ur ged a reduction in canal rates. Members from Chota Nagpur 
urged better irrigation facilities for their area. 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly after two day's disoussion passed the 
budget demand under irrigation to-day. Replying to criticisms on the working of the 
department, Mr. Jimutbahan Sen said that certain changes had been introduced in 
the administration of the department, especially lower services, which were expected 
to go a lo^ way towards preventing corruption. Speaking on the suggestion for 
the reduction of canal rates, Mr. Sen said that as the canals served only a few 
districts, the step would not be justified. Besides, the incidence of canal laies in 
proportion to the value of crops were lower in this province compared to others. 
The grievances of cultivators, however, would be given due consideratioD, and the 
earliest opportunity would be taken for introducing a minor Irrigation Works Bill. 

The demand under administration of justice for which Rs. 23,60,660 had been 
allotted, <was then taken up. Sir Chanesh Datta Singh moved a cut motion to dis- 
cuss the system of administration of justice which he characterised as dilatory and 
expensive. He sungested encouraging the appointment of more honorary officers 
on the civil side. Thakur Ramanandan Singh said that the system of appointing 
honorary magiatrates was moat unsatisfactory and should be abolished, ana opposed 
the idea of appointing honorary munsiffs. 

Mr. Jumuna Rraead Singh defended the system of administration of justice 
prevailing in India. The system, he said, was tne best possible for India, although 
there was room for improvement. The discussion had not concluded when tne 
House adjourned till the BOth. 


.IBIli. 'SEPTEMBER "I want that the police should be respected and loved by 
the pu'blio. I have forgotten tho past and now, as Prime Minister, I hold myself 
Teaponsible for the honour aud prestige of the police,” declared Mr. Srikriehna 
Binhu spealnng on a out motion .moved by a Congress member to discuss the aboli- 
tien of the Dntukidari tax and alleged corruption in the police department Mr. 
fifinha aBBured tho House that the Government would do their 'best to stamp ont 
eorruptioB. fie appealed to the public to change its mentality and look to the 
police aa agents maintaining peace and order. Refen ing to Chaukidars, the Premier 
mid they noiild not be mlished so long as they served as a link between the 
villages and the nearest police station. 

Tlie dehate had net oonolndod when the House rose for the day. 


%let SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed the remaining demands for bmiget 
giaads to-day, the gmUotine being apnllea at 5 p.m. The House first dieouesed the pofioe 
grant Donaif the debate epeakers laid stress on the need for eoooomy and uiged 
8peoial|y_lha la da et te n in the Spooial Branoh of the C L D. and the poate of 
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Bdacatibn Minister, xsplyi]^ said that greater atten- 
edttoaiHeo than te onitanity edaoiBeo. fie a«ared 
Bwidaring nil iasaeB raisad. Aa far priamrj aiaeatioa, 
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IlXLVG OF AoRIOULTURAL INCOMES (CONTD.) 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly disoussod the resolution to-day proposing tasa- 
tioD of agrioultural incomes. The debate had not concluded when the House adjourned 
till the next day when many members s|)oke on the resolution. Mr. S, A. A»t> 
warned the Government not to create a situation which wa.s likely to lead to class 
war, while Sir 0. D. Sinak demanded justice for the zemindars. After the Advocate- 
Oeneral had spoken, the House adjo urned. 

24tb. SEPTEMBER The Assemblv, after piulou;;ed discussion to-day, passed the 
agricultural incomu-tax resolution by 9o votes to 27. 

An amendment, movoii by Mr. i*. X. Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, 
demanding a committee to report on the principle and practicability of the proposed 
tax, was rejected without a division. 

Widding up the debate, the Prime Minister, the lion. Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, 
said that the proposed tax was legal as a similar tax was levied between 18Jt) and 
1878. It was necessary in the interests of removing tiiu prevailing inequality as 
the bulk of taxatiou iu India was contributed by the poor. 

There was a tense moment when tho i'rimu Minister, in the course of his speech, 
said that even conservative England was wuikiiig on tio* principle of Socialism and 
that the future rested with Socialism. 

The Leader of tho Opposition asked, “Why not adopt it here straight ’ 

The Premier replied that he was convinced that social ills would not be eradi«’atod 
witiioiit Socialism, but he was a believer in non- violence. 

HiHAK TeVA.M Y A.\1£N0. Hiix 

25ik. SEPTEMBER :^Tbe hou. Mr. Sri Krishna Sniha. the Prime Minister of 
Bihar, int reduced and moved for referuuoe to a Suleci Oummitteo to-day the Bihai 
I'enancy Amondmeut Bill. The Premier emphasised tho increase in rents and the 
Miffcriugs of the tenants duo to illegal oxactiuu.s and the failure of land -lords to 
(‘.iiry out their obligations regaidiug irrig.Uion, etc. IJo said that the Bill sought 
to give legislative sauction to the demands widely clamoured for. He added toat 
people should be grateful to the Kisan »Sahha for awakening the tenant to his lights 
.lud bo appealed to the landlord to rise to tho occasion and save the /.omindari 
system. 

t^ir fiane.sh Uatta Singh moved an amendment fur the rirculation of the Bill 
to elicit public oi>iuion. lie admitted that they should look to tho welfare of the 
tenants but the Bill proposed drastic changes and it shouM be circulated. 

The All vacate’ General said that the Bill did not contain new or Jaugerou.^ pro- 
visions. It was based on old and reorganised principles and sought to provide a 
speedy machinery to put those principles into practice. No added that there was 
no need for circulation as the present liotiso represented public opinion. 

Mr. C'. P. iV. Singh, the Louder of the Opposition, said they woro tired of lioar- 
iug accusations against zemindars. Ho agreed that the tenants’ right had to bo 
f'lotected but the realisation of rents must also bo a.ssured to tho /omindar. 

The House adjouroud till the 27th. wdien .Sir Uanrsh Dntta Smgh's amendment 
for circulation was lost and the Premier'^ motion to refei the Bill to a Select 
Oimmiltee wa.s carried without divisiuu. 

27tb. SEPTEMBER His Excellency .Sii yfaiirin IluUctt, (iovcriior of Biliai. 
addressed the Assembly this afternoon and prorogued llie budget session of the House. 
After congratulating the members on a successful session, Uis K.\cclieuey said : 

"Apart from the budget, the Ministry has introduced important legislation and, 
I must add, controversiiu legislation. It has been suggested iu certain quarters that 
this legislation, if and when it becomes law, should bo opposed by unconstitutionai 
methods. 1 tru.st that this suggestion has not general .support. I feel that even 
the short experience which we have had of the working of the new Constitution 
during the present session goes to show that all minorities have a full opportunity 
of putting forward their views and you, Sir, have given every opportunity to the 
Opposition to take full part in all important debates. It must be recognised that in 
ml parliamentary constitutions, the Opposition plays as nnportaut a part as the 
Government and it is very satisfactory to me to see clear signs that parliamentary 
procedure itas been developing here on right lines and that there have been healthy 
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ditotusionB between the Oorernment and the Opposition on controversial points 
at iisae. 

have held chaige of my office as Governor for some six months. I must 
confMS that at times during that period I have felt pessimistic as to the future. 
®°f. alvrays been buoyed up by the knowlodge that all of you, to whatever 

pohtoial party you may belong, havo a common object, the bettorment of the people 
■ ?* u * object. The progress may bo slow and, while dealiuf^ 

with the many difficult prublems before us, we must not look for immediate anil 

spectacular results. During the past six mouths, much useful spadework has been 
done and I must take this opportunity of expressing ray aiipreciation of the work 
done by the four gentiomcn who joined my first Council of Ministers in thi>, 
province. 

'*My Prime Minister aud his colleagues have had a very strenuous time during 
the two months ^yhen they have had parliamentary duties to perform in addition 
to their administrative work. But I know that 1 shall havo the support of the 

Assembly when I say that they have discharged their duties with credit anti success. 

They have received valuable assistance from those members of this House wlio 
have been selected as Parliamentary Secretaries and I (cel sure that they themselves 
will be the first to admit the help that they have received from the officers of the 
^retariat and the various Civil Services. We all— Ministers, members of thi> 
House whether of the (covernment party or the Opposition, Civil Servants of all 
the Services - are co-operating in the great work of ituproving the condition of tho 
people of Bihar and I am confident that we f hal! a« hieve success aud that, God’:, 
blessing will be on this great work, 'j 

The House was thon prorogued. 

Winter SeMion --Patna to 23rd. December 1937 

}^r AMI’S Act Bii.l 

The winter session of the Assembly commenced at Patna on tlie Ut. December, 
The House discussed the iStamps Act Amendment Bill which aimed at increasing the 
revenue from stamp duties by approximately Hs. 3 and a half lakhs a yeai. 

Mr. Anuyraha Narayan Sinha, Finance Minister, moving consideration of thM 
Bill said that minor changes had boon made by th«} Select Committee t ) which it 
bad been referred, by reducing the rates at .some places aud incicitsing them at 
others. 

An amendment by Mr. df. A. .Vo/id was rejected. •S’tr O. D. Sinyh sail 
the Bill did not fit in witli the policy of the Uovcinment who wanted to relieve 
the Jot of tho poor, as the Bill wouM affect iln;m al.so adversely. Mi. .hyatnarai^ 
Lai, Parliamontaiy Secretary for Finance and rommerce. said tho Goveinraeut wcm*« 
equally anxious that no fiesh taxation measure should touch the pour in (hcii 
effort to tap additional sources of revenue. That was why tho incidouce of stamp 
duty would fall mainly on those who could afford to enter into large-scale traiusa;- 
tioDS. Cases where the measure touche«l the poorer class of people wore ft.\o l a* 
the very minimum. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

KArroniEs Coxtkoi. Him. 

2nd. DECEMBER : - In llio As.sembly to-day, moving the Bihar Su^ar 
Factories Control Bill for referHiioe to a Select (/'mmittet*, Dr. Mahmuds 
Education and Development Minister, e.xplained tho problems facing the sugar 
industry and tho provisions embodied in the Bill for tackling them. Dr. Mahmud 
traced ' the growth of tlie .sugar industry and said that the Bill had been drafted 
in consultation with the P. Govornraeut as Bihar and U. P. comprise the 
largest sugarcane growing tract in ladia arid the problems wore similar to both 
the provinces. 'Ine most important nroklem was the unhealthy competition 
nltween factories resniting in precipitate tali in the price of su^ar, which did not 
repay the oost of cane cnltivatiou. As long as cultivation did not improve the 
industry would depend on protection. Dr. Mahmud wanted tlie Tariff Board and 
the Government ot India to safeguard the industry by maintaining the present 
level of protection especially in view of the fact that Java would be iuteusif^'ing 
her export in the near future. The ratification by the Government of India of 
the International Sugar Agreement, he said, was ill-advised and detrimental tr 
India’s eoonomio interests. 
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ProoeediBg. he said the BUI covered a wide ground providing for 
Oovemaeiit oentroi from preparation and planting of cane to ithe finiehed product 
and distribution. The primarj concern was fair ^treatment of growers bj factories. 
Xhe Bill provided licensing of factories, regulating the supply of sugarcane intended 
for uae in such factories and the price at which cane might be purchased and 
matters relating thereto. Thus the main principles of the Bill were regulated 
production and avoidance of overproduction of cane for use in factories and 
oonoentration of supply from areas near the factories, certainly of dispossl of 
growers’ cane, the principle of direct purchase, namely, exclusion of middle-men 
a^ lastly oo-operative organisation among growers. A slight tax would also be 
imposed whkh would raise the cost of oaue to the factory but would eventually 
benefit the industry when improved methods of cultivation were adopted by 
growers. 

During the general discussion on the Bill that followed, Mr. E, C. Danby 
(Patna-Tirhnt-ciim-Bhagalpur European constituency) said the Bill would benefit a 
minor group of sugar-growers at the expense of the majority. The provision for 
reserved areas was, he said, vague and nothing was said about personnel or how 
the S^ar Control or Advisory Board would be constituted. Besides, if an 
expansion of the pre.sent factories or an increase in their number was to bn 
controlled he asked how that would benefit cultivation. Sir Oaneah Datta Singh 
tlmught that the less Government interfered with the industry the better it would 
be. A large increase in the number of inspecting officers, ho thought, would 
prevent smooth working of tho factories. Ho criticised the provision for taxation 
as being unfair to the factories. Mr. Dipnarain Singhs siii)porting tho Bill, said that 
Government protection could not go on indefinitely. The growers must stand on 
their own legs. He wanted the growers* organization to bo conducted on a 
co-operative basis. 

3rd. DECEMBER The Assembly discussed aud referred to a Select Committee 
to-day the Bihar Sugar Factories Control Bill. The Committee was requested to submit 
its report by December 7. The House then adjourned till the lOtli. 

There were uo questions on the order paper and the debate ou the Bill was 
resumed by Mr. Tajamul fius^ain who criticized tlio provision for the imposition 
of a cess on sugarcane. He was of the opinion that if tho local Government had 
agitated they could have obtained the required amount from the Government of 
India and avoided thereby new taxation on sugarcane. He was also opposed to tho 

E revision compelling mills to join a sugar syndicato. Tho Bill appeared to him to 
ave been conceived on a high piano of idealism and he doubted whether it would 
be workable in actual practice. Mr. Jamuna Karjve (Congress) questioned tho 

statement of the Education and Development Minister that cane-growers in the mill 
areas bad benefited considerably with the progre.ss of the industry and quofed 
figures to show that instead of the cultivators, it was the factories that had 

benefited. Even with the present Bill, cultivators would not gain much. Fie did 
not favour the zoning system. He added that eviilouce before the Tariff Board had 
been over-wbeimingly against the system. Mr. \V. H. Meyrick (Bihar Planters' 
Association) considered it improper for the Government to interfere in the purchase 
of sugarcane by factories. Toe option of disposing of cane cither direct or through 
co-^erative societies should, he thought, be left to tho growers. 

Dr. Syed Eahmudy replying to the debate, said that there was no 

justification for the complaint that the Goverment was in great hurry to pass tho 

measure. The Bill had neeu envoled after long consultation aud conferences with 
the various interests concerned. As regards tho projiosed tax on sugarcane, he 
said, it would be imposed on factories. Due to the hopelessly inadequate allotment 
m^e to the province by tho Government of India from the Sugar Excise Fund 
this taxation had become necessary. Tlie proposed Sugar Control Board, be 
explained, would consi.st of 15 members of whom four each would represent the 
Sugar Association and growers : two would be ministers, two secretaries, two persons 
would be nominated by tho United Provinces Government aud one by the local 
Government. 


Schedule of Expesdituke fwr 1937-:i8 

. 10th. DECEMBER The Finance Minister laid on the table to-day a schedule 
of expenditure for 1937-38, and presented a Supplementary Htatement showing the 
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estimated amount of exponditure which it was autiolpated will be incurred during the 
financial year 1937*38 oyer and aboyo the proyiaion in the aohedule « the 
anthoriseu expenditure. 

take this opportunity oC informing the House" he said, *Hhat our opening 
ordinary balance on April 1 was about Rs. 3 and one fourth lakhs more than I 
estimated, and the revenue returns to date Indicate that if the reyenue comes in as 
now anticipated during the remaining four months of this year, the revenue may be 
approximately Rs. 5 lakhs more than I estimated when presenting the Budget 
estimates. As regards expenditure some reduction may be anticipated as a result 
uf retrenchments which are being investigated but otherwise there is likely to be 
litfle variation from the Budget estimates. 

Sl-<;ar Factories Co.moL Bill (Con’td.) 

llib. & 12lh. DECEMBER :~Tho consideration of the Sugar Factories 
Control Bill was resumed on the 11th. and on the next day, the Opposition amendment 
aiming at the deletion of the provision in the Bill, for a zoning system for the 
supply of sugarcane to factories was lost by 85 to 93 votes. 

Mr. Chandrratvar PrjaHad Narain Stnha, leader of the Opposition, said that 
zoning would not put a check on overproduction which was the worst menace to 
the industry and which last year caused grave hardships to the cultivators due to 
tlin dilTiculty in disposing of surplus cauc. When zouiug wa.s iutroduced, 
suppliors would not have any freedom in dealing with their cane. Agricultural 
exborts did not hold the view that zouiug was the only means in improving 
cultivation, lie suggested that a simpler method than zoning would be to compel 
factories to have a large parceutage of their requirements through ** bonding'* i.e., 
purchaso of specified quantities of cane from the cultivators. Zouiug was not a very 
effective remedy against bribery. He disputed the claim made by the Minister 
in charge that the zoning clause was the life and soul of the Bill. 

Replying, Dr. Afahniudy Minister for Education and Development, maintained 
that the zoning proposed in the Bill would control overproduction and prove to be 
beneficial to the grower, lie cited the case of Java where he said there were 
'‘economic areas'* very miloli similar to the system proposed. By zoning the 
present clement of uncortaiuty among the growers would be removed as they 
would be sure of every stick of their cane being purchased in the reserved area 
served by a particular factory. He assured them that the Government would 
make ctrorts to organise a net-work of caue-growers’ co-operative societies through 
wliich the factories would have to buy their caue. 

13th. DECEMBER Th<^ Assembly to-day passed the Sugar Factories Coutrol 
Hill. An amendment moved by Mr, Mahomed Shaft regarding deductions in the 
amounts advain ed by the factories, was ivjectel by 51 to Z2 votes while two ameod- 
ineuts, moved by the hou. Dr. Syed Mahmud, Development Minister, with a view 
to pioteoiiug (li«V gi-osvor iti tho m.uter of the minimum prico of sugarcane, were 
aoopptP'i. 

Sl ITLEMENTARY DEAl.\Sns VuTEI) 

14tb. DECEMBER .- Thrt Hou.se took up the voting of grants for supplementary 
demands to-day. Une of tho demands was for making up the deficieucy in the 
Reserve Bank of Ks. 3,12,187 caused by defalcation in the Motihari Treasury. All the 
demands were voted. 

In order to make good tlie deficieucy to the Reserve Bank under the terms of the 
lloveriimeni's agreement with them, caused by the recent alleged defalcation of the 
sumwof Rs. .3,12.187 from tho. currency chest of tlio Motihari treasury, a supplementary 
demand for an equal amount was contained in the statement of *expenaiture from 
revenue for 1937-'IS presented by the Finance Minister for the vote of the Assembly. 
The Provincial Government, it was pointed out, had accepted the respoosibiffty at 
that time for tho whole amount shown in the currency chest register and that 
amount is now short. In addition, it was stated, a considerable amount of counterfeit 
coin, the exact amount of which has not yet been ascertained, bad been snbstituted 
for good coin and also a sum of Rs. 91-13^-11 has been defaloated from the treunry 
balance. A further demand in respect of the counterfeit ooin may subieqaently 
be necessary.- 



^15-17 no. 1 iraiNOf AOS AMENtl. BILL W 

She statnint jpMeaM fbmoe ICiiiiter aald:-***!! iemt jet 

whea the deftO^oa bom bat a detailed enqairj la heieg made hj the polioa 
and a detailed departnean eoqnlr j to place the mponaiblU^ for aepigeB^ ^ 
be made aa aooa aa the police eoqolr j la ended. 

■The notea and ooiii fa the oacreoaj cheat proTioaal j were the piopertj of the 
GoYernment of India bat since April 1, 1635 mej have been the proMr^ of the 
Beeerve Beak of India. Up to llaroh 31, the Govemmeat of Inm were tee* 
poaaible to the Beaenre Bank of India for any loaa fiom the oorrenoj eheat thooA 
they oonld reqnire the kwal Gevemment to reimborae to them any loaa oanaed ^ 
the oegligeiioe of the local oAoera. Since April 1, 1537 the reaponaibUity for the 
safe onatody of the currency cheat reata on the provincial Government who are reopen-* 
siUe to the Beaerve Bank for the safe onatody of the currency cheat 

•When reaponaibUity for the safe onatody of the oarrency cheat wee tranaferred 
on April 1, 1937 from the Government of India to the provincial Govemaient a 
special detimed verification of the oarrency chest was nnderiaken on Mar^ 81, i937. 
As the reanlt of this verification all was reported to be In order at Motihaii. 
There is, however, some reason to think that this counting waa not oorreotly oarried 
out and even at that time there was large defioienoy in tne currency cheat and the 
matter is being folly investigated. 

TBrAMCT Act Amisd. Bill 

ISih. DECEIIBER :*-The Assembly took np to-day the consideration of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act Amendment Bill as reportM by the Select committee, llr. 
C, P. N Sinha, leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment to the olanae in 
the Bill routing to ooonpanoy holdings to the effect that a collector ahonld have 
the power to award costs to any party in any proceedings under this aeotlon and 
any sum ordered to be paid os costs should be recoverable from the party by< 
whom it is payable to the collector. 

The clause in question states that when an occupancy holding has been the 
subject of partition by an. order of a court its division ahonld be binding on the 
landlord. If the rent of a holding is distributed by agreement between the partlea 
to a partition and the landlord does not accept the distribution, the landlord or any 
of the parties involved may make an application to the collector to distribute the 
rent of the holding. The same application should be made If the paities are unable 
to reach an agreement 

The section of the existing Act to which the above provisions have been reoom* 
mended to be added by the select coauaittee states that an ooonpanoy ryot shalb 
not be elected by his landlord from his holding except in execution of a deoree of 
ejectment passed on the ground either that he has usm the land in a manner which 
has rendered it unfit for the purpose of tenanoy or that he has committed a breach 
off tho' Act. 

Mr. Stnha’s amendment was accepted by the Ooverninent and passed by tho 
House. The House then adjourned. 

leili. DECEMBER As the result of a settlement between the representatives 
of Zemindars and the Congress, the Bill was having an easy passage in the Assembly. 
The House disposed of ten clauses of the Bill, several of the Opposition amend* 
meats being either not moved or accepted by the Qovernment without muoh 
discussion. 


17th. DECEMBER :-A precedent was created tp-^y , when the Assembly 
adjourn^ at four in the afternoon to have its first night sitting at B m the 
evening again. The hon. Mr. 8ri Krithna Binka, Premier and Leader of the 
Hoose, pmnfced out that it was desirable to get the Bill pa..aed into law at tho 
earliest moment in the interests of the tenants. 


Daring the disonselon of one of the oUuses. the Prime Minister fndicated that 
the Oovernment would bring a supplementary Bill soon,, iacorMratiag sove^ other 
relief messnrea for the peaeantry whioh were not ^vend by tto prosent MB 
The Bill, whioh raised an agitation all over the Psevince at the nme of Iteintro* 
dnotion, had an easy passage in the Hoose doe to the agreement reached behraea 
the Oongrese and representativee of s a min d ar i. 1 4 u . 

Dn^ the third reading of the Bill, the Prime hon. Mr. Rrf 

Kriiki^Binha, replying l^oritiotems of the meaaare raised daring the (Uammaioa, 
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e ted oat the Govenuneat’e objeotioe in bringing forward end ezoadltuig this 
lation. Sinoe assaiidng power, the present Government had intended to carry 
ont variooe ameliorative meaenree, eapeciaily affeoting the maaaes, bat they oonld 
not be done as speedily as they desired. One of the reasons was that the atmos- 
phere wab not condnoive to the carrying out of soch measares. There were 
variotw oohfiioting forces in evidence. He would like a better atmowhere than now 
to be created in the province and a better adinstment on the conmcting forces. at 
work. The relations between zamindars and the peasantry especialTy needed 
improvement. 

Mr. Chandr^dr Prasad iifaraean Sinkot Leader of the Opposition, on behalf 
of the zamindars, pointed out varroas disadvantages which would accrue to the 
zmindars. The zamindars always cared for the tenants and their present 
atctitode regarding the Bill was ov'idence of the same. It should not be 
understood that the zamindars co-operated with the Government in a spirit of 
submission or fear of the Government ; they only bad the welfare of the tenantry at 
heart The zamindary system, like any other institution, had its defects. Even the 
present Government were not free from imperfections. Nevertheless zamindars 
would continue to extend co-oporation to the Government in such measures since 
the objective of the Oongress and the rest of the country was the same, namely, 
poliiScal emancipation, aluough their methods of achieving it might differ. 


The Monbt-Lei7dbrs' Bill 

20lh. DECEMBER :»The Assembly to-day discussed the Money-lenders' Bill, 
moved by the Finatsee Minister for being referred to a joint committee of both the 
Houses. The Bill aims at giving relief to debtors, to prevent exaction of usurious 
rates of interest, and to regulate the business of money-lending. Discussion bad not 
oonclnded when the House adjouruod. 


21at. DECEMBER :*>After a whole day’s discussion, tho Bill was referred to a 
joint committee of both the Houses. 


AoRicuLTunaL Izcoue-Taz Bill 

The Finance Mioiater, the bon. Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha, next introduced the 
Agricultural Income-tax Bill and moved for reference to a joint committee. Explain- 
ing the object of the legislation, the Finance Minister said that the provincial revenues 
were. so. small that the Government had no alternative but to utilise this additional 
Bource.of revenue which had been given to them. 

The Bill aims at, o.btainioH additional revenue by taxing agricnltural income, the 
exemption limit be fixed at Ks. 5,000. The tax on amounts above Hs. 5,000 and below 
Ks. SK)|000 is proposed to be fixed at tho same rates as those fixed in the Indian In- 
come-tax Act, I9l2. 

22nd. DECEMBER The opposition to the measure was spirited. Several mem- 
bers, including Mr. C, P. N, Stnha^ Leader of the Opposition, maintained that the 
motion was not in order since it would infringe tho character of the Permanent 
Settlement and hence, under the Oovernment of India Act, the sanction of B. E. the 
Governor and H. £• the Govornor-Gonerai was necessary before its discussion. 

Mr. Baldev Sahay, Advocate-General, replying to tbe arguments advanced by the 
Opposition, repudiated the contention that the motion was ultra vires or that the Bill 
would alter tbe character of the Permanent Settlement. He held that the measure 
OQt reppgnaut to the provisions of the Government of India Act and did not re- 
qufjre U|e previous imnetibu of tbe Governor or the Governor-Geneial. 

The Speaker rulM. that the motion was in order. The Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 


^ Bum CncnLAR^PRBinBa’s SiATBiaxT 

23rd. DECEMBER Ih the Assembly to-day the Prime Minister, the hon Mr. 
Sri Krishna Sinha made a Matement in connection with the circular purponted to 
have been issued reoenrtly by^ Mr. W. B. firett,lChief Secretary, containing instrnc- 
tions to District Officers regarding the procedure to be followed when orders from 
Ministers, or purporting to be from MinistCVs, were received by them. 

Tha dzeokr, P wmh stated, ad vised .the ofifners that orders from Ministers could 
be aatbentio only when they were duly signed by one of the Permanent Secretaries. 


^ Dio. ’37 ] PBBIIIKS’8 STlTEICEm ON BRBIT OIROOUB ill 

8iilMMqaDntIy» id idjoarnment motioa wai aougiit to tio moved in Hhd Aeiembiy on 
the mnnd that the matter ralaed an important oonedtational imne, bat the Pnme 
Kinieter asBared the Hoose that. the. matter waa baiflig enquired into and^e (stovnm* 
ment wonld make -a statement liter. 

The Prime Minister., in the statemimt t<Hlay, said that Mr. Brotl had ainoa 
esplained that the oironlar was in his private oapaoity and that he deeply rsfreUed 
that it should have caused embarassment to the Ministry. The Oounoil of Mmislere 
had aooepted Mr. Brett’s esplaoation and waa taking steps to oironlarise orders to 
the Pistriot Officers, stating that the note sent out by Mr. Brett meibly represepted 
his private advice. It was not an order of the Provincial Ctovenimedt and henoe 
was withdrawn. The Ministry had farther passed orders stating that no'Seorebwy 
sbonld issue a letter attempting to explrin or interpret Oovernment orders o^' pro* 
cedure without reference to the Oovernment The Oovernment trusted that the 
action taken by them would obviate tho misunderstanding caused bv the private 
letter. 

The Prime Minister stated that the letter had attraoted much notioe and 
attention bad been drawn to it in the Assembly. It was oontonded by several 
papers that the letter had the effect of undermining the, authority and lessening 
the power of the Ministers. Tlie Ministers were not aware, of the issne 
of any such ciroular or of any interpretation of the oonstitutlonal; position. Aey 
did not direct tho issue. They thought that any oiroular, issu^ by an officer 
holding a responsible post under the Looal Government, wonld have the effeot'^of 
undermining their authority. They also thought that any authoriative iuterpretation 
of the oonstitutlonal position should not be given by a Secretary to the Oovernment 
on his own authority, but should have been referred to them for deoision. Mr. Brett 
had since explained that in view of the fact that he had been oousulted on this 
point by certain ofiioers, he had issued io a private oapaoity this note to explain 
what appeared to him to be the ooustitutional position and he had made it clear 
that the note merely conveyed his personal opinion and was not an offloial instrnotion 
of the Oovernment. Ue had repudiated the suggestion that he or any other offloer 
should have tried to place impediments in the way of the Ministers. The Oonnoll 
of Ministers recognised that Mr. Brett had no intention of undermining their 
authority and felt that it was oeoessary to remove the effect oansed by this letter. 

The Assembly next passed the ameudments made inithe Teoinoy BUI by the Oonnoll 
last night while the latter had a brief sitting A joint oommittee of 34 was formsd 
from members of both the Houses to consider sod report on the Money-Lendore 
Bill and the Agrioultural Inoome-Tsx BUI. The House was thou prorogumi. 


Proceedings of the Council 

P«tiia-22iid. 4k 23rd. July 1937 

EuBcnon or PoancxiiT 

Tho First Session of the Bihar Logislottve OouucU under the new Aet oomoMnoed 
at Patna on the 2Znd. July 1937. Bai Bahadur Satiah 'Chandra Siuka oomipM 
the presidential choir whereafter members were sworn in. Thereafter the Oenndl 
odioamed till the next day, the 33rd July when Kumar Badiuu Bateau Fruuud 
Bmgk wss elected President and Mr. Nagui Imam Dy. President. The Hooie Ibsa 
odjoamed siim dia. 

Bodtet Sawion-VatM-aOlik Aagagt-^ S^piL ItST 

_ The Ooaaoil ant oa the SOih. Aag«i io the OrafanoM Boon a< dw t 
Xuw Bt^iTanaju Fns«4 Si^ praridia^ Iba Flaaaaa Uw Hy 
tbaBadpat, 
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Nov Hfmakh Biboltitiovs 

flit AUCSUST The CongreBS aastahied two defeats on non-offioial resolotioos. 
one reoonmeodiiig tiiat every enonmbered estate pajing cesses amoantioff to Rs. 1000 
or ame ^onU oe taken wider the management oi the Court of Wards on applica- 
tion bj the proprietor, and the other orging the Ooremment to inquire into the 
oanses of Indebtedness of the peasantry and landlords and remore them. 

let SEPTEMBER The Gonnoii continued its discussion on non-official resolu- 
tions. A reaointion by Mr. Omr Sahay laL former Revenue Minister, was adopted, 
reeommendiag that cottage industries should be started in rural areas and subsiaised 
by the Government, where necessary, that marketing facilities be provided for such 
articles and that their use be encouraged. 

OmciAi. Bills 

4tb. SEPTEMBER ;-Before resuming the general discussion on the budget the 
Council passed three official Bi 11s passed oy the Assembly, namely, the Bihar Legis- 
lature (Bemoval of Disoualifications) Bill, the Bihar Legislature (Officers* ; Salaries) 
BiU. and the Bihar Ministers' Salaries Bill 

On the oonolosion of the general discussion on the budget and, after the Finance 
ICiniater had replied, the | President read the Governor’s message proroguing the 
OounoU, whioh wai received by aH members standing. 

Wlnier Senion— Patna— 10th. to 23rd. December 1937 

The winter session of the Council oommenoed at Patna on the lOtb. December. 
The Hon’Me Kumar Sajiva Ranaan Sinha, President, welcomed the members to the 
second aeesion of the Council. He feelingly referred to the death of Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose, India's greatest scientist and paid handsome tributes to the memory 
of the great savant who served humanity by means of his epoch-making discoveries. 

Hon’bie Anugrah Narain Sinha^ Finance bMinister, associated himself with what 
the President had said condoling the death of Sir Jagadish. 

Khan Bahadur S, if. limatL leader of the Coalition Party, said that in the 
death of Bir Jagadish India had lost a great patriot and this loss could not be com- 
pensated. 

Syad Naaui /mam. Deputy President said that the late savant was a great 
explorer ana diaooverer and the whole world had been benefited by his services, 
Mr. Our Sahay Lai said that the loss of Sir Jagadish was irreparable. 

The Oounoil unanimously passed the resolution, members standing. 

After question time, the Finance Minister laid on the table a supplementary 
statement of the expenditure from the revenue of the province. 

The SeoretOT ox the Legjslature placed on the table the Eutortaiumont Bill, the 
Famine Relief Bill and the Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by the l/ower House. 

At the request of the Finance Minister, the President adjourned the Council till 
13th December. 

JSvxxBTAnncENTS Duty Bill 

IStb. DECEMBER Mr. Pwneydeo 8harma (Oiogress) moved to-dav the consi- 
deration of the Bihar Entertainments Duty BiU as passed by the Assembly. The bill 
provided for the imposition of a tax on all payments for admission to any public 
entertainmenta and was baaed on similar Acts already passed in other provinces. The 
duty rtBges from si: pies on two annas to Be. 1 on Bs. 4. 

Mr. Snanna aaid that cinemas and theatres were the only entertainments in the 
province and as they had no ednoative value it would not be wrong to tax them. 

Kkfim Bahadur lamaiL the] Leader of the Opposition said the Bill was acceptable 
in prmoiple. He personally was in favour of taxing all luxuries. He observed, 
however, that oertaln clauses, partioulariy that relating to penalties for the violation 
of the Aot was rather hjsrah aa no provision for appeal had been made. 

Mr. Anugrah Narayan Singh, the Finance Minister, replying said that he was 
amrioas to safegoerd the interests of the puhlic. The provision for the imposition 
of fluM OB those violatfog the Aot was not to penidixe but to check any abuse of the 
Act and therafore no appeal nsrinst a conviotioa had been provided for. 

An aBsendment moved by Mr. 8, N, BafUt to exclude duties on admission tickets 
to the value of Be. 1 waa vigorously opposM and rqeoted without a divisicn. 

The House aoospted the notion lor oonsidmtion. 




-14 DM. ’37 ) SUGAR FACTORlESrWNTROLlBlLL 2lS 

SVGAS Factobibb Cgntbol Bill 

14th. DECE MB E R :^Dr. itahwmd^ Mioister of OefetoiHiiGiit, plaood on 

the table to-day the Bihar .Sugar Faotoriea Gontrol Bill as pai^ by the Anenbly 
and requeeted that oonsideration of the Bill should be taken up to*morrow 
in Tiew of the importance of the sugar problem in the<pro?inoe. The present oonditioii 
in the province was such as demanded passage of the BUI without delay thiengh 
the Oonnoih 

Khan Bahadur 8, Jf. Leader of Opposition said that the Bill was impor- 

tant and needed study from every jmint of view. As the Bill was of oontentlons 
and controversial nature, ample opportunity should bo afforded to the membm for 
carefully scrutinising the same. He, therefore, opposed the proposal of the fion'ble 
Dr. Mahmud and said that the Bill should not be men op to-morrow. 

Rat Bahadur Satiah Chandra Sinha said that the Bill oould not be taken into 
consideration to-morrow. 

Mr. A. Naqut Imam said that the House should permit the Bon'ble Minister to 
introduce the Bill tomorrow as the Bill was an urgent necessity. 

Mr. Guraahai Zai said that it was true that the Bill was of urMot neoemity 
but the Hon’ble Minister should consider the difficulty of| the House use and allow 
smple time for consideration of the Bill. 

The Bon*ble Dr, Mahmud replied that If the House wanted ample timeii he was 
readv to give it. The Hon'ble Minister then withdrew his} proposal of intfodieiag 
the Bill to-morrow. 

The Preaidant fixed the 18th December for introdnotion of the BUI. 


18sh. tHBCEMBER :~The Gonuoil to-day passed the Bihar Sugar Faotoriea Con- 
trol Bill and granted permission to the Prime Ministor to introdnoe the Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment Bill on Tuesday. 


Discussion on the Bihar Sugar Factories Gontrol Bill was then 

30 of the Bill was taken into .oonsideraflon. Oanse 30 runs thns:— Provlnoial Oovt. 
may dfter consulting the Board make rulmfto carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

Mr. Oureahai Lai moved an amendment stating that ^e words '^provided that 
Provincial Government may without consulting the Board make rales providing for 
the constitution of the first board’* should he added -after the danse. 

Mr. Kumar Oanganand Sitmh «nioved another amendment which demanded that 
the words **after oonsulting the Board" shonld belomltted from the olanse. 

Mr. Baideo 8ahay, Advocate-General said that if Mr. Ooriahai Lai’s i 
be aooepted legd diffionl^ wonld remain and Mr. Banganand Sii^’a i 
wonld remove m legal deiMt. He said that Mr. Oanganand Singn’a 
was acceptable. 

The Hon’ble SduoaMoa MhMer informed (he Honse that ha was prepared to 
accept Mr. Ganganand Singh’s amendment, 

Mr. Guraahai Lai said that If his amendment be not faeoeptad the whole tron- 
bie wonld remaiu. He appealed to the Honse to approve of his mModment fdr the 
safe working of the Sugar LegislatioiL ... 

The Honhie Davahmaant Mimaiar replied that when be bad aooepted one emend- 
ment how ho oonid aob^ the ether aaMndmeiit. 

Kumar Gangmnamd SiagVa amendment was passed by the Honee and Mr. 
Guraahai LaVa masendment was rejected. As there were no other amendments, all 
the olanses of the Bill were paseed. ^ ^ 

Mr. Bensi Laf then amved that the Bihar Sogar Factorim Control Bin be 
passed. Then the entire Bill wae pamed by the Hme 

The Hon’bla DavdUmmaat Miniatar thanked Che Honse for paasinf the Bill and 
assttied that the xnlee under the RH weald be placed before them lor their 
approval 


IksafCT Am Awn. Bujl 
laid on the laUe the Bihar 
Ihe Prime Mhmaltr mM 


The 

paaaed by the 

uetaaaoy BM dTlAeday, 

. Bai Bah a dur BoBlickauim 8Mu 
allowed to N ioMaoed hMme the ii^ of 
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Khan Bahadur 8. Af. /fmaH said thAt i reMonibld opportunity ohonld be giren 
to ttndv (be Bill as it was Tory important. He fnrther obBer?ed*tbat a Joint ftlect 
poiBiiiitUio of both the Honsea aho^b} bare oonsidered anob an important Bill. He, 
botrevor, in view of the importance oi the Tenancy BtU agreod to aooppt the 
rcgmt of the Primp . Minister, 

Mr. Pursahai Lai also pleaded for a reasonable opportunity for the Bill. 

The Mini9t0r rrolied that the economic aitnation in the Province demao* 
M t)iat the Tenancy Bill should Im passed by the {House without delay. The 
Hpnse being in favonr the President permitted the Prime Minister to introdnoe the 
Bill on Tnemy. The House was then adjonrned. 

21at DECEMBER The Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill was taken np for 
consideration in the Council to*day. Dewitc the agreemont reached between the 
Opposition and the Government in the Lower House over the oontroversial clauses, 
the Bill evoked considerable discussion in the Council, obviously because the Upper 
Honse was more representative of zamindars. 

Mr. C. P. A. Stnha^ Leader of the Opposition in the Lower House watched the 
proceedings from the Dretinguished Visitors' Gallery. 

Mr. Bami Lai (Congress) introdnoing the Bill said ho hoped the Hoaso would 
adopt it speedily in the interests of tenants. 

Mr. Mobarak Ali (Coalition) stated the Bill would encourage the non-payment 
of rents by ryots and that it was a one-sided measure which ignored the interests 
of zamindars. 

Mr. Nagui Imam^ the Deputy President complemented the Government and the 
zamindars on their agreeing to uford relief to agriculturists. While he agreed that 
illegal eiaotion by landlords should be prevontod be did not agree that what had 
been a long-standing custom should now be made punishable with imprisonment 
He held that the non-payment of rents by ryots should be treated as stringently as 
the non-payment of revenue by zamindars. 

Mr. Baldav Sahay. the Advocate-General, replying to criticisms against the 
penalising of ahwah ollegal ezaction) said it had originally been made a cognizable 
oEbnoe in order to save peasants from harassment and incurring unnecessary 
expenses. The provision had however been later modified by the select committee. 

22iiA. DECEMBER The Council decided, to sit at night after a brief recess in 
order to finish discussion on the Bihar Tenancy AmendaMnt Bill which had been 
carried on for the wholo day. 

The Oounoil met at 6-30 in the evening and sat till 10-15 p. m. It rushed through 
the remaining clauses of the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill and passed it with 
slightgmodifications to enable the Assembly before, its session oonolodes to-morrow 
finally to pass the Bill as amended by the Upper Honse. 

The Government suffered a defeat by one vote on an amendment moved by Mr. 
Mobarak Ali providing that the offence of illegal exaction of money by a landlord 
be bailable ana compoundable and a conviction on that charge be open to appeal. 

The Assembly a few days ago passed the Bill atla»night sitting which was the 
first of its kind in the history of the Chamber. The Bill evoked considerable 
opposition from zamiudars in the Council, both yesterday and to-day, bnt in view 
of the agreement reached between Congress leaders and zamindars' representatives 
and of the Premier's appeal for a conciliatory attitude and support of the measnre 
in the interests of the poor agrioolturists, the Bill was passed to-night. 

Die Bill was designed to afford relief to the tenantry in varions directions by 
amending those provisions of the existing Act which were supposed to operate 
hyahly qq them. 

Tnl Hon’ble Ministers were oongratnUted from all sides of the Honse for the 
passage of this important Bill 

The Prime Minister thanked: the House and spoke obligingly in praise of friendly 
a^t with which they treated him in helping the distressed peasantry. 

The Oonnoil then adjoomed till the next dgr the 2Sxd. Deeemhef when after 
an honz's sitting it was prorogned by order of BL B. the Governor. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 

Lucknow— 29th. Juijr to 3rd. August 1937 

Election of Speaker & Dy. Speaker 

Amidst scones of uoprocedentcd enthusiasm the first session of the U. P. Loeis- 
lative Assembly under the New Act opened at Lucknow on the 29lk. July 1937. 
Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant^ the Premier, performed the flag salutation ceremony 
attended by thousands of persons. 

Oath-taking started shortly after. The Premier first took the oath and was 
followed by other Congress Ministers. Then came the turn of the Nawah of 
Chhatari^ the late Premier, and other interim Ministers. Lastly, the non-offioial 
members barring 18 \tho wore absent were sworn-in. The session was then 
adjourned. 

31st. JULY Babu Punhotiamdaa Tandon and Mr. Abdul Hakim, both Con- 
gress nominees, were unanimously elected Speaker and Deputy Speaker respectively 
of the Assembly. 

The announcement was received amidst deafening cheers by the members and 
this was followed by the Vande AJatarani, the whole Bouse standing. 

Mr. Oovind Ballabh Pant, Premier, the Nawab of Chattari, ex-Premier, Mr. 
KUaliquzzaman, leader of the Muslim Leaguu Party, tho Maharaj Kumar of Viziana- 

{ ;ram and Sir J. P. Srivastav joined in welcoming and felicitating the Speaker, the 
atter making a suitable reply. The Houso then adjourned till the 2ud. Aug. 

Cadixet’s Policy Outli.ved 

2iid. AUGUST A statement by Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant, Premier, on 
the immediate programme of the Ministry, and an adjournment motion tabl^ to 
discuss the Palestine Hoport, which was subsequently disallowed by the Governor, 
were the features of tho Assembly to-day. 

Outlining the Ministry's programmu and the Congress policy, the Premier said 
that the Congress '*would continue to combat tho Government of India Act and the 
policy underlying it." In its atUtude towards minorities they would be guided by 
the declaratiou of tho fundamouful rights adopted at the Karachi session of the 
Cungruss. Tho Ministry would eudcavuur to promote unity between all communities, 
caste and creed. Tho Premier appealed for co-operatioa to all sections of thd 
House for the attainment of this object. 

Pandit Pant briefly reviewed the iiiea.sures adojited by the Congress Ministry 
during tho short time they had beeu iu office regarding the release of prisoners, 
and tho return of security dejiosits of newspapers and presses. For the future he 
outlined a comprehensive programme of prison reforms, improvement in the 
administration of the Local Sclf-Govenimeut department, a drastic change in the 
piesent excise policy and the imniediato tackling ot agrarian problems. 

Ifeforring to the latter, tiio Premier said that two committees consisting of all 
sections of the legislaturo would be set up, one fur examining the existing laws 
relating to land revenue and tt>nancy with a view to revision, and the other to 
consider tho steps necessary to 4 'emovc tlie burden of rural indebtedness and pro- 
posecr relief measures. 

Salaries Bills 

Tho Assembly next passed the V. V. Legislature (Officers' Salaries) BID, Iffinisten 
Salaries Bill and Parliameutary Secretaries (Removal of Disqualificatian) BilL fixing 
the Svoakor's salary at Ks. OOO per mensem with a furnished hewat, Dmty 
ISueaker Rs. 2,000 annually, PresiiRnt aod Deputy President Rs. 6,000 and BM, IffjO 
annually respectively, Ministers Us. bUO per mensem and free furnished l e sidea c e. 

Moving tne Salaries Bill, Dr. Knita:fhnath Katju, Minister for Justice, nid that 
salaries should havo some proportion to the incomes of the people whoee rights 
and privileges they guarded. He >1 that the fc^ervices wore very able and 
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sympithetio to tlio people an>l lie oxptKstorl that thoy would voliintarily submit to 
a cut in a spirit of sorTioo. Ho boUovel that the time would come whoa rarliament 
would bend to their wishes. Tho Miuistor addod that a Second Cham'>er had been 
inflioted on them. That Chombor was not representative of the people. 

Approval of Premir's Policy 

3rd. AUGUST : ’-Pandit Oovini Ballahh Pant'$ motion for general approval of 
the Congress Governmont’s policy, as putlinod by him yesterday, was adopted by 
tho Mouse to-day. Nawah Sir Yusufs Deputy Ijoadcr of the Party, wanted to 

initiate a discussion on the statement m.ade by the Premier regarding the Govern- 
ment's policy witliout any dc'inite nietioa. The Premier pointed out tiiat tho general 
discussion could be initiated without .any formal motion and. therefore, moved 
that tho House extend its general approval of the Government’s policy. 

It was tiio signal for a cotK^orte i opposition from tiie Inde|»eiideut Party to the 
Premier’s motion. Tho Nairth of Chitfaris the Leader of the Party, Raja 
Maheitcar Dyal S-ith and others took strong e.\cepti»n to tho Premior’s motion as 
it gavo them no other option than either to approve or reject the OovorumenPa 
policy. Pandit Pant pointed out tliat the (*<ivernment had only laid down a gonoral 
policy as thoy had been in unite only for tiie last six we>ks nnl that tho t>tr|)08ition 
would got ample opportunity to discuss measiires in detail later. All that ho wanted 
was tho approval nr disapproval of tho llo.ise of the policy of the Govornmont. 
After 5 hours’ discussion the Li itise aleptel the motion, tho Opposition not 
uhaHonging a division. Tiio House then adjuiirued sine die. 

Budget Seifion-— Lucknow— 2nd. Sept, to 5th. October 1937 

Demand roit Constitvent A.sskmulv 

Tho Budget session of tho Assembly commenced on the 2Ad. September. The 
(>)ngross Government despite the huge majority were forcod to yield to *tho wishM 
of tho Opifosition today and agree to a postponement of the discussion of their 
resolution denouncing the Government of India Act and demanding its repeal and 
replacomont hy a CiiistitiPicn ^for a freo India framed by a constituoiit assembly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise which allows the Indian people full scope for 
development according to their needs and desires.’ 

The loaders of the Opposition parties lodged an omphatic protest against tho way 
in which tho Government Inti treated tho lloiise in connection with this resolution, 
tlieir complaint being that they did not know of it until thoy saw the ogonda to-day 
and that it was flung upju tiiem as a surprise. Xlioy appealed to tho B|)oakor to 
protect their rights. 

The Speaker fully appreciated the difllculty of tho t>p|iosition parties in being 
called upon to discuss the resolution without previous notreo and frankly told the 
Houso tliat tho Assembly offioc was still waiting for details of official business. After 
ascertaining Hint the sense of the Opposition parties was against discussion of tho 
resolution to«lay he considered that he would not ho protecting their rights if ho 
suspouded rules in fav.mr of (lovornraent. The Speaker's decision was received with 
loud and prolonged applause from tiio Opiiositroii benches in which the Congress 
partv members did not join. It was fiualry agreed by all parties tliat the resolution 
would he taken up for disrussiou afterwards. 

Tho Hod. Mrs. Vijnyalak^hmi Pamlit^ Minister for Local Solf-Qovt., moved tho 
resolution. In tho cour.se of hur spue(.:h, slio said 

^‘Congress hopes to strengthen tho Opposition to act hy assuming rosponsibllity 
wherever possible and by using such measures as possible so that the voice of the 
people may ho heard effectively and their organisation iucrea.so in strength from day to 
day ip oriW that tho opposition to tho wdll of tho people ma^ bo abandoned. 
For siatoen years Congro.ss worked on tho basic policy that it is tlio right of 
Indians to frame a coiistitiiiion for fndia. At tho lime when tho British Govern* ■ 
ment wore engaged in Knglaud in framing the constitution for India political orga- 
nisations in India declared it unacceptable. Tho new constitution was an attempt 
to perpetuate British Imperialism and was therefore wholly inadequate mi a solution 
of indta's pressing problems. Un tlio other baud it sought to rivet British control 
on India. 

^'CoDgress majority in the sis provinces mado it clear what tlio popular verdiot it«" 
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said Mrs. Pandit. ^India claims to be free as any other froc nation iu the West. She 
has a perfect right to be mistress of her own affiirs iinoontrolloi from outside.” 

Nawah Mahomed Ismail Khan, on bohaif of the Muslim League Tarty, agreed 
to the resolution provided tho agreed settlement on the roprosuntatlou of Muslims 
on tho Constituent Assembly was the same as wa.s providoii in tho Communal Award 
and the personal Jaw or the existing civil and political and religious rigiits of Muslims 
were unaltored or varied without the consent of three<fourths of the Muslim represen- 
tatives. They wore however apprehonsivo if they allowed tho resolution to be passe«i 
without ameudment. They would be taken later to liavo given their agroement to the 
proposition unconditionally. He hoped that if the Constituent Assembly was sum- 
moncll there would bo ah agreement between tho various commuuities. He wanted 
the House that unless some agreement was reached before going to iho Constituent 
Assembly it would bo vory disastrous to tho country. 

The natvab of Chhatari moved an amendmont adding at the end of tho resolution 
'^provided landlords, doprossed classes, and other minority commnnities receive 
adequate special representation on the Oonstitnent Assembly and the Constituent 
Assembly shall not intorfero in the lawful and legitimate rights and interests in private 
properties.’* 

The Nawah of Chhatari, moving his amendment on belialf* of the ludepondont 
Party, agreed that tho present constitution was iin-accet>t,ihle an<l did not satisfy 
Indian aspirations and also that another cou.slitution should be substituted and that 
tho constitutions should be framed by the peofde of India. A constitution framed 
according to tho condition.s, circumstatices and tniditions of tho country and framed 
by the people will flourish more rapidly than a K(iro[)ean conslitntioii. lie. however, 
doubted whether tho proposal for u Constituent .\ssumi>Iy was really feasible. He 
added that those had something to do with making the cohstituliun know how many 
interests had to bo adjusted and any Coustitiient Assetuhly wiiicii was composed 
of so many thousand people could ' hardly bo able to make a constitution. If it 
roally meant severance with the British Empiio, he woinlorud how far it was in 
conformity with tho Oath of Allegiance the mombors hud taken to tho King and to 
bis successors. 

Mr. Atiz Ahmed, while accepting iho original resolution, waubii the ^’iinmediatd” 
repeal or roplacoment of the Ouvernraent of India Act hy a CorHiituiuit As.sombiy.” 

Dr. if a nt'AcAanri (Depressed Cia.ss) whoso amoudinunt was disallowed as not 
bei^ in proper form, ugod tho uccussiiy for .safeguards for the dopre.ssed classes, 
which if tiiey had not been iu tho present constitution they would not have boon in 
the House. Tho House tlion adjourood. 

F 1 NAXCIA.L Statement for 1937-3S 

6t1i. SEPTEMBER In preseiitiag tbojhidgot to-day tiio Premier, Pandit Oovind 
Ballabh Pant, stated that tho rovonuo receipts for l037-.'i8 are uapecteJ to yield aa 
income of its. 12,54,07 ,fXX) agaiii.st aa oKpimiiture of Ks. 12,r>6,75/)00. 

Pandit Pant stated that tho budget for 1935-36 and that for 1936-37 itad an esti- 
mated rovonno dc&cit of Rs. 30 lakhs and Ks. 63 lakhs, re^eoUvely. The original 
deficit this year was Ks. 41 lakhs, bnt, owing to changes primarily in increaso of 
receipts ustimatod under certain heads, tho deficits at the time tho present Govern- 
ment took nver cliarge was roduood to Ks. 30 lakhs. 

Tho ezi»ondituro of tlie dopartmoats was ozaminod and retronchmout was under- 
taken. It was deetdud to save Rs. 6 lakhs from travolliug allowances and after effect- 
ing oilier ad^astmonts tho deCcit wa.s completely svipod out, anti a surplus of Rs. 
4, ^,000 realised. The (Government made a provision towards now suliomes for Rs. 
17 and half lakhs. In place of the doficU anticijiatod in the revenue Budgots for 
1935-36 and 1936-37 of fis. 93 and half iakh.s, the actu.il doFicit amounted to Rs. 
17 lakhs. 

The featnros of the Budget were tho provision for 11s. 36 .md half lakhs for the 
benelicoiit departments, as comjiarod with the actual cznenditiire of 1936-37. There 
has been an increase of Rs. 23 lakhs in tho natioa-biiilding deparrmonts. while there 
was decrease of over Rs. 12 laklis under heads *'gouoral adiniiiistratiou”, ^^justice” 
and “|)olice,” 

The Promior announced a provision for Ks. 10 lakhs for rural development, Rs. 
90,000 for rani libraries, Ksj 20^000 for promoting schemos to supply pure milk in 
larger towns, Rs. 12^500 for improving production and sale of pure ghee, Rs. 3 lakhs 
for the supply of good seod to vUIagers, Rs. 2 lakhs for the supply of fertilizers, 
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Rs. 37^} for Hie deretopmont of animat linshamlry, Rs. 2,000 for fruit Uevelopmeat* 
Rs. 5,000 for potato rcseaivh. I»s. 31.000 f«r intensive ilevflopment (»f asrioulture in 
tiibowull area.s. 

Ten thousand rupees have hiv.'U set apast for rfseandi work in A7/nr/i, Rs, 1,24,000 
f'.r the duvolopraent of liandloom industry, I»s. lO.OtX) for iabour wolfaio woik, Rs. 
.*t8,000 for improvement of manufacturlii;; proees-ses of f/wr, Rs 80,0(.X) for uombatinc 
malaria, lis. 1 and half lakhs for imprttvemeut of niedieal relief in rural aretts, au«l 
one lakh* of rupee.s for (iranting sul»sidie.s to enatdo youn^ men to e.stiihliKii industrial 
iindurtakin^^s. 

Faiida Pant further aunouneod tli.it it was iiiliMide'l to lake up the prohit»itioii 
sehemo in the hei'iuuin^ of the neat year sinee s.iles have aitv.idy heou made uiuler 
ti>e firevious tiovernmeiit and it w.is not op»Mi fn the pn-sent il )veniiU«)Ui to make 
any ohan^^os in the »‘xeise polie.y. 

A provision of Rs. 10,CXX) has Iummi made foi a special oflirM'r who would work 
for removing: “uorniption iu (tovi'rumeiit Servi«eN*\ said the Premier. Ila also 
stated Inat services rendered to the eaus*? of nir.il «leveli»|tnieiii would ho taken into 
ai coiint. in the a|i|»r)iutmetit of lio:ior.4rv m i;:istiales. in ii«:ial eflicers uud even seloc- 
tioii /»( randidates for tiovenunent servic. .. 

The debt defiosit heads show a vieid of Its. ‘J.M laklis and (li>h:irsoiiV'o(s Rs. 270 
lakhs. The capital expenditiiie oonii*:» tu Rs. 117 lakhs. Tin* arnoniit .»f loan to ho 
nitimalely raiseil will he Its. 10.*) laklis. The openOi;; h.ilance ii. Rs. 7.*i lakhs aud 
< lo»s?M^ halaiiee Is ahoiit It’s. 56 laklis. 

C.v'v.vrrii L.morii .’^ih ajiov 

Afl *r t!i.* pre.s(*iitatioM nf fli » Mr. Z. H fj'irt, tmviii;; the "adjournment of 

the iluu.se, remarked fli.'it if was a slur on a Coiiirre.ss Ministry to rely mi ordiiiaricoK 
like iSxjtioii UJ, Ci. P. C.,.'vlii( li ha I he.*ri f»roinii!;taie I ;iii Oawriporo. Ifo aakod 
if (he.\ had henti promul^oitc I with the etinsi'iit of the ( !ovi>i nia(*nt and iiigtMi their 
withdrawal. .Mr. Lari adtlei that the )ii;ht to strike was {a fiindameniat right of 
every lahoiirei. lie said he liad personally visited Cawiipore and seen the hatd.ship 
of the labourers. 

(‘erigru.ss sp(*akers criliiMsed the Oppo>itioii for men* lip sympathy wllli tlio 
hthonrers and said that See.tiuii 1 11 had a difTerunt signilleaiice now. It. was not 
for a lathi charge hut to avoid riots and disturliances. d’he ndjournraeiit 
motion was meant to haiass tlie <lovern'*ieiit as the Opposition knew fully well 
the C’ongress policy. Dr. Xnfh Kntjn, th" .Mioi .ier of .Instiee. added that llni 

inaMcr had Iumiii hrought to iiiakf capital out of the latMoir sit nation. Tlio (ioveriiment 
weir holding the scales c*ven in tl.-e matter of t •*.. older. He suspucted a hidden 
hand behind the moveinciit. 

The As.s’emhly .sat till six in ilie eveiiiiig, »o-«ia>’s proni-.lings being maikeif by 
the sii.slained inttMc.sl. iu the .spoeclies on tin* I’onstilnfuf .\ssembly res<diitiuii and 
the adjournment, motion. Thou^jh nut yet fully rei-oven*!, the Pn«mier was again 
pM*.sent in the aftuinooii and pariicip Ji*d in the adjouriiiiieiit «lehate. 

OrnriM. Hi i.i.s 

7lh. SEPTEMBER i-AiodiV (y.utmi Rulluhh /*fi»L tl Premiiw, moved a Rill 
to-day for the imposition of u fax on entei fainm**nfs and >»thi*r arnusi'moiils and on 
'•eitain f.-nms of hettiiig which wa.s refined to L mrndtci* consisting of the 

Mmistei -in-chaigo and 20 otlnus. 

Tho Rovonues Hill, moved hy Mr. Hafi Alunod Kvhrni Minister, providing for 

• he .stay of proceedings in cm tain cases iiiidei Hie Agra Te nicy Act and the (Indli 
Knnt Act pa.s8ed throagh tw ) stages, the ileus; deci ling that tlioy bo taken int«) 

• ensideration. 

8ih. SEPTEMBER : —Having passed the Hill pit*viiling for tlio stay of proceedings 
of certain cases under the Agfa Tenani.y A-.t arid the Oudh Itonl Act and Bills 
amending the Agra^Tenancy Act of 1926 and the P. P. Mnuicipalilies Act of 1910 
and referring tho Hill to* impose a tax on eiiti*irr.inm"nt;: and other arousemeuts 
on certain forms of betting to the Select OunraiUec tho Assemhiy took up to-day 
the gonoral discussion of tho biidgut. 

Oi:nehal Discussion or Buix^kt 

All sections of tho House joiiiod in showoring praises on Pandit O. B. Pant^ (he 
Premier, for prosentiog ao excellunt budget within .such a short time, Maulvi 
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Fa$ihuddin (Non-party) one of the oldest members of the House, describing the 
Premier as "one in the constellation of tho ablest Indians/’ 

The Opp^ition, however, made capital of the Finance Minister’s inability to intro- 
dnce Prohibition in view of the previous Govornmeut’s undertakings or to reduce 
canal rates. 


Thk Govebnok's Addbess 

Mb. SEPTEMBER Tho following statement was made by Ihs Fxecllcncy /hr 
Governor in addressing tho joint session of both Houses to-day 

'*The Legislature is tho source of power in the Conslitutton. On it depends tht« 
natore of the Government and its policy. It rcpreseiitsi moreover, the priociide of 
democracy, ft is a link between tho poopio and tho Government, and finally its 
•conduct will bo tho touchstone of working tho demor3rAtic system/’ 

Touching upon tho relations botwoon the Services and the Government. His 
Excellency said : *Tlie principle of these relations is purfectly clear. The Govern- 
ment lays down tho policy and tho Servicos arc to carry it out. Their activities 
are directed, and the policies they are to follow are prescribed by the Government.” 

His Excellency added : would mention another character of tho Servicos and 

that is their primary obligation to maintain strictly a non-party attitude. They are 
outside ail party considoVations. Members of the Services must not identify them- 
peira with any political iiarty." 

General Discussion of Budcset 

The Assembly sat till seven o’clock in the evening to conclude the general discus- 
sion of tho budget, a feature being that aliout ninety per cent of the speeches wore in 
Hindustani. 

General disapproval was expressed against tho Nicmeycr Award which was 
declared be unduly unjust to the United Provinces. Wiiilo tho Goviwnmont were 
criticised for not introducing prohibition or reducing canal ratos, other suggest tons 
included the amalgamation of the Allahabad High Court and tho Oudli Chief Court, 
the abolition of tho institution of honorary mi^istrates, the decentralisation with 
the formation of village units and the constitution of a woman police force. The 
top-lieavy administration was generally criticised by all sootions of tho House aud 
retrenchment of posts and amalgamation of departments were suggested. 

^ Replying to the debate, tho Premier, the Hon. Pandit Oovind Bnllahh Pant^ 
said that tho tenants’ burdon must be reducetl and the subject would be further 
considered by the Hont Kevonuo Cimmittoe. Tho Prornior stated that he wanted 
direct contact botweeu tho Oovurnraoiit and tho districts by the abolition of inter- 
mediary iiosta and by constituting advisory councils in the districts. Referring to 
cuts in salaries, the Premier said ho wanted to give more timo to the Services 
to adjust thomseives, watch tho needs of the province and, by the time the next 
budget came along make a voluntary surrender for tho benefit of the masses. They 

should see the disparity lictweon themselves and those who day in and 

day rut were working in fields and factories. Tho Oovernroeiit did not want dis- 
oontent in the Services who could always count upon their goodwill and support. 

It should be a ioy to them if this provinco forged ahead of other provinces. The 

Premier waroea the Sorvices against corruption aud advised them to be courteous 
to the people. 

Von.NO ON Budust Demands 

rtOlfc. 8BPTEMBER :-^TIio Assembly to-day voted the entire sums of Rs. 
83^7,910 umler’ the aubrhead **pnblic hodlth”, all the cut motions being withdrawn. 
The grant of Ra. I9,11J060 undor tho snb-hoad '^Jails and couvict settlomeuts” was 
under dieoueaion when tho Houso adjourned. 

Mr. Pafi. Ahmod Kidtoaiy Ministcr-in-chargo, moving the grant said tliat it might 
be wondered that tho Ooimress being the greatest advocate of jail reform made no 
•Iteration in the grants. He aiinonnced that tho Govornment wore oonaidering the 
question of jail reform and by October would have a sohomo uompleto. 

IM. SEPTEMBER .'^Diacosaion on cut motions on liudget grants was continaed 
to-day but, aa usual, they were either withdrawn or not moved. The whole day 
was anent in disonaaion on out motions under the head "general adminietrsfiAn’* 
lor wU^ Ba. 144^222 had bean aUottad. 
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Mr. Hmhammad Farooo did not mofo hif oat motion u n protott ngnintt tho 
mflthod of n^intment of POrliamenUry Secretnriw to Moslem Muiisten. 

Ift. JS. B. LarCi eat motion to arge the desirability of hiTing a leaser •***mber of 
Firiiamentary Secretaries evoked a keea debate. 

14ifc. SEPTEMBER :^For the first time in the present Assembly a division was 
clatmed by the Opposition on a out motion under the demand ''general administration" 
urging the separation of the jndiuial and the executive sorvices. The out motion wn* 
rejected by llo to 3C votes. 

The i^emier, Pandit Qovifid Ballabk Pant assured the Opposition that the 
Oovernment had decided to give effect to the suggostioj and were oonsidoring prac- 
tical measores in this connexion. 

ISih. SEPTEMBER —Two cut motions under the head “Land Revenue," in oon- 
nection with the recent stay orders passed by the Government, were discussed and 
witlulrawn in the Assembly to-day. 

Regarding rent collections, it was urged by zemindars that they should be given 
a proportionate remission in revenue and this formed the subject-matter of the first 
cut motioa moved by certaia members, many of whom made no secret of their 
hostility to the somindari system. They dwelt upon tho atrocities perpetrated by 
the zemindars and talukdars on tho tenantry and one of then declared that there 
was no good zemindar in the whole iVovince. 

That the promulgation of the stay orders entailed no injustice on the kemiudars 
at all was the view expressed by tho Hon'blo Mr. Rafi Ahmad Kidwai^ the i Minister 
for itevenuo and Ur. A, P. Jain his Parliamentary docretary. The motion was 
eventually withdrawn. 

Tho second out motion, move>l by Raja Jagannatk Bakah Sinah raised the qaes- 
lion of the policy of the Government towards the tenants in Government estates. 
It was emphasised that tenants in Government estates laboured praotioally under the 
mmo disabilities as under private management. This motion was also withdrawn. . 

16tb. SEPTEMBER The zemindars were again the target of attack by Congress 
members when the Nawab of Chkatarfa cut motion to discuss the Oovo'romnnt’s 
revenue policy was taken up today. The Nawab said that the zemindars were more 
sinned amnst than sinuiog and he accused the Congress benches of being prejadioed 
against them. Ue asked the Goverumont to help in improving the lot or thoee 
landholders who wore unablo to pay thoir reveuuo dues aud who had applied for 
relief. 

A Congress member retorted that the motion was intended to put the Government in 
a false position. Two Congress members, however, supported the motioa demanding 
the suspension of tho settlement operations. Tho entire laud revenno demand 
voted. 

When tlio Police budget camo up all sections joined in demandtng a "radical 
reorieutatioii" in tlie organization of thu Department. Stoppage of the recruitment 
of police officers in hUiglaod was also demnudcil aud the iVeinier, replying, said 
tli.'it the position in this matter was aiiomalou.s "if not worse.'* The position that 
while a province was in charge of its law and order it could not appoint its 
aigher police officers, was incompatible with provincial autonomy. The demand wm 
iotor passed. 

17th. SEPTEMBER Ills Kscollency the Governor withheld consent to disonss 
the adjournment motioa to-day of Mr. Atiz Ahmad Khan ( Moslem Leqgne) 
relating to Rampur Ntate. Mf. Khan sought the i»ormi8siou of the Bouse to disouss 
the situation prevailing in the State, lie said “tiiat the State was bounded on ill 
Ades by dismuts which were included in the Province and any disturbanon there 
was likiMy to affect tho adjoining districts as well os tlio life and property nf British 
subjects residing in those places." . .. ^ . 

liio Speaker said that as tlio matter referred to an Indian State the peraiMioo 
of His Excellency the Governor was uccossary. 

ISch. SEPTEMBEB •—That the rural development work so far done had ooly-r 
touched the fringe of the population in the province and that the conoeneoe o! 
opinion wee that it bad not been a sneoess was the view expreesed by Or. 
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KailoB Hath iCaO'tf. Minister for Justice, in connection with the cut motion under 
the demand for a^ricnlture in a lengthy and comprehensive survey of the problem 
The Minister outlined the new orientation of policy in connection with the uplift of 
▼illages where conditions were pitiable and miserable in the extreme. The Ministoi- 
stressed the need for non-official workers fired with a missionary zeal and imbued 
with areal spirit of service and appealed for the co-operation of all parties in an 
earnest endeavour to better the lot of tho villagers, llu annouced that Ouvernment 
intended to appoint a development officer for the whole province the salary not 
exceeding Rs. 500 and one or two assistant development officers. 

Alter the House had voted the demands under 'agricultiiro veterinary and co- 
operative credit* the Revenue Uinistcr introduced tho Hill to ameud the Agricol. 
luriats Relief Act and it was referred to a Select Committee. 

20Ui. SEPTEMBER Tho members of the Muslim Ijcagiio party staged a 
dramatic walk-out from the Assembly to-day whou Hafiz Muhammad Jbrahwi, 
Minister for communications, who had left their party after election aud joined the 
Congress party, got up after question time and moved the demand fur graut unJor 
expenditure on public works to be mot from revenue. They remainod absent for 
the whole day uuring the discussion of budget connected with the 1*. W. D. Walk- 
outs used to 06 the solo monopoly of the Congress parly when they were in the 
opposition in various legislatures and it seemed that after acceptance of office they 
have left the practice as a legacy for others now fuiming the oppositi in. Later 
in the da^ a counter-statement was issued by Mr. /fo/i Ahmed Kidwau lleveniie 
Minister, that every member of tiic Muslim League party knew that ilafiz fiNaheb 
was resigning by tlio end of September in order to seek re-ele«;tiun and it was for 
them to explain why they staged a walk-out when their demand had already been 
conceded. 

After various demands in connection with tho 1*. W. D. were voted in full, tht 
House took up tho demand under Administration of Justice. A cut motion was 
moved by Mr. Muhazir Husain Kidtvai urging tho abolition of the Legal Remom- 
branoers department and transferring its duties to tho office of the Advocate- 
General. The motion was opposc<l by the Minister for Justice who said that the 
Legal Remembrancer had heavy duties to perform but promised to look into the 
question very closely, giving due weight to the opinions expressed in the Uousti 
as those which would bo available from other quarters. Thu motion was withdrawn 
and the House adjourned. 

21st. SEPTEMBER The abolition of courts of honorary inagistiatos was urged 
by Mr. Zahiruddin Faruki (Muslim League) in tho Asscmhly to-day in uonncction 
with the demand under Administration of Justice. A lively debate followed in tin 
course of which Congress party inerabers strongly opposed the proposal. Dr. Katju 
Minister for Justiee, said tiiat it was almost a libel to say that in IJ. 1\ the> 
would not be ablo to find about L(XX) persons to do hooest justice betwi-eri man 
and mao. lie a>Med that if t!io present pcisonuul was had, thay should not con- 
demn the institution itself. He agreed that honorary magistrates should he maile to 
work during fixed hours and that no honorary magistrates shoulil should hold couit 
in his own bouse. The cut motion was rejected. 

Three other cut motions were also rejected by llio House (.-ailiur iu tho day. 
The attention of the Ooverument was drawn to tho futility of the iiistitutioii of 
assessors by one of them and the need for substituing it by trial by jury. Another 
motion sugeested that 50 per cent of the posts of distriid and sessions judges 
should be nlied by members of the IVovincial Judicial Service and members of the 
bar. The demand was voted in full and the llouso adjourned . 

^2nd. SEPTEMBER University education needs to ho thoroughly overhauled 
tod it no longer meets the requirements of the province. This view was 
expressed in the Assembly to-day in connection with the demand under E<lucation. 
Maulvi Fasthuddin who sponsored the cut motion considered that the modern 
system of education imparted in the provincial nnivorsities was responsible for 
acute unemployment among the educatod classes. A Congress woman expressed 
the view that English education was responsible for slave mentality prevalent 
among Indians. Mr. H. O, Watford thought that English education had produced 
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Mtriote lile Blibatma Oaadlii wd had raised Batiooal oonsoiousaoss among Indians. 
The cat motioa was vrithdrawa after the reply of the Rtiucation Minister. 

That the creation of sonarato intermediate colleges in accordanco with the 
recommendations of the Saddior Commission was directly responsible for the great 
deterioration in the standard of knowledge of the average graduate who could 
neither write nor speak correct English, was the view expressed by Manhi 
Fasihuddin in connection with another cut motion, lie asked for information 
whether the Government intended to make any change in this connection. The 
Education I^iiiistcr reptying said that the question was under consideration of the 
(.lovernmont in connuction with the romqdoUitig of the whole cliicational policy. 

There was a lively dubatc on another cut motion urging the abolition of tbo 
Teauliers* Training C^illege at Allahabad and the training schools at Lucknow and 
Agra. The suggestion fonn.l no favour with the Government and the motion was 
eventually withdrawn. 

23 rd. SEPTEMBER Tho voting of Demands for grants was concluded to-day. 
According to the rules tho guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. and all tho demanqs 
which Gonld not be discussed were voted by the Assembly. An nunsu.al feature of 
this year’s budget session was that all demands were voted in full wllliout 
reduction of even a .single rupee. This wim inovitahio when tho party power 
had an ovc'i whelming majority at its hack in the House. 

One cut motion was moved today to press tlie adoption of Hindustani as the 
medium of instruction in the iut(M‘m>vli:ite coliegos and schools. Except for a 
discordant note struck by Nawnh Sir Muhammad Yusuf tho motion received an 
enthusiastic support hy all sections of the House. 

The sw^onii cut ‘motion drew ilio attention of the Govornmen. towards the 
inadequate provision for the spread of secondary edinration among tho d»q»r«ssed 
classes, fwo others roferrod to the inad»'quacy of tho grant given to the George 
School, Kaimgatij, and the dosirahility of purchasing the building of tlio late Church 
Mission High School. 

The lost motion was under discussion when the guillotine was npph'’d. It 
stressed the need of greater expenditure on secondary education for girls. Tlie House 
then adjourned. 

Kkaui as Govt. U>nFORM 

24lli. SEPTEMKR Non-official resolutions wero discussed in the Assomhiy 
to-day. Tho first rcsoLution as amended and passed recommended to the Govern- 
ment that all uniforms of Government servants supplied by the Government should 
be made of handspun and haudwovi.ui khadi as Far as possible and that all articles 
unichasod by Goverumtuit sliould t»e Sw;i«h*Hlii o\'*opt such as were not availabh^ in 
India. The resolution as it was originally wordird also rocominimdcd that caps of 
Gandhi pattoru should be sub:itituted t'.ir turbans of tUe police but tins portion was 
deleted. There was no oppoiution ro llm resolution from rnembi»rs not belonging to 
the Congre.s.'i paify uiid it was ucocpti'd l»y Govoriimeiit amt adopted by the; house 
amidst chccis. ‘ 

I’ruVIsioxs ton Fkek Giiazinc Laxus 

Them was, Imwever. a keen diveij’'*n*’e of opirihoi even among the (h)ngres.s mem- 
bers on tlie sHcond i<v-ioliiti.in moved by a Congress rnemlior ?i»i out provision for 
free grazing lands iii villages. It was withdrawn after the Minister iu ciiatgo, 
Hafiz Muhammad ibrahim, had promisoil a • vmpatlietie coiisidoration of the whole 
matter. 

NoX-ATTACIIMKN'T and S.\I.K 01- Zaminiiaries 

Just before tho House adjourned Major Raja Hurga Narayan Sinyh of 
Tirufa formally moved tlio next ro.solutioti in which ilio zainiiidar community lu tU# 
province was vitally interested. It recoinraoiid**d to Government that coercive pruceases 
sbouid be taken against zamintlars in the realizition of land revenue and no attach- 
ments and sales ot their propertio.s should he made for failuro to pay land revenue. 
Mr. Bindhanini l\asad (Congress) raised a technical ohjeotion saying that it was 
ultra vires as it involved suspension of ceiiaiii sections of the Land llevonue Act 
relating to realisation of land revenue for abrogation of which there was at present 
no leffislatiou. He said that the resolution was against the express,. provisions ot 
29 
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the law and law oonld not be modified mereljr bj a reaolntion. The aieiker 
oYerrttled the objectioii, iremarktDg : am ^nite jOlear that the law wM not he 

modified bj this resolution, 

2 S 1 I 1 . SEPTElfBEE The AeeemblT to-day rejected .the resolution moTed4>y 
Major Baja Burga Marayan Singh. Toe resolution was opposed by the fiseenue 
Minister, Mr. Rafi Ahmed Eidwai, and members of the Oongress party who did not 
aooept the view that the reoent stay orders passed by i^overnment had rendeied it 
difRcalt for zamindars to pay their land revenue. 

OsBsn NoN-OFrici4L BasoLVTiONs 

The nest resolution urging the appointment of a committee to enquire into 
eorrujption and bribery rampant 4n diftereut departments was moved by s Ooogressits 
Psndit Viikambhar Dagal TriptUhi and accepted on behalf of the'Oovernmeut by 
the Premier, Mr. Pant 

The House also passed (he resolution urging tliat immediate steps should be 
taken to prevent adulteration of pure ghee and other fraudideot practices by ghee- 
fieslers by enjoining on the manufacturers of vegetable oil and other aimifar pro- 
ducts, to colour their .products before marketing them. 

Aaether resolution recommended the formation of district uplift asaociatioos mui 
urged'.that candidates desirous of joining public services in addition to fbeir ednoa** 
tionai and other qualifioations should have at least two years' honorary service 'to 
their oredit in conuection with village development work to the satisfaction of thr 
district -nplift association. The resoiuLiou further recommended that for temporam 
appointments preference should be given to persons who have shown special ceal anw 
qptitude for such service and they should also be required to put in two years* 
satisfaotm honorary training in rural uplift before counrmation ia their appoiuti 
menis. II 10 House then adjourned till the 27tih. 

Hindi & Urdu Sksch in AssnaLv 

2.7th. SEPTEMBER :--*Babii PuruMhottam Bom Tandon^ the Speaker, aunounoed 
in the Assembly to-day the receipt of a letter signed by 163 members 
irmsating him to arrange that all papers distributed to (hem sbould, also, be printed 
in Hindi and Urdu and that the supply of agenda *1000 in those laoguigeB was net 
aulfioieBt. Ha had, aiao, received another lettor signed by members who were not 
aoqaatntad with English language requesting him to protect their rights and maks 
arrangements to enable them to follow the proceedings. The Speyer said that 
these letters raised ao important issue. He also referrw to the criticisms of the 
English dailies in the province. 

Hon-offioial Risoldtions (Uontd.) 

The Assembly next adopted two resolutions, one urging the formnlstion of a scheme 
for the separation of the judicial and executive functions and tho other urging the 
appointment of a committee to revise the present educational policy of Government. 
Two other resolutions relating to district uplift associations and amendment of the 
existing law regarding submerged lands were withdrawn after discusaioo. 

A proposal was ime for an all-night sitting to dispose of the remaining non- 
officiai reaolntions 00 the agenda, bat the House adjonriied. 

MiNisTias' Salaioxs Bill 

28lh. SEPTEMBER The Ministers’ Salaries and Allowances Rill, fixing a salary 
of Bil 75 a month and an allowance of 2-8 daily daring the seasion pins double 
tUrd class fare for each member, was referred to a Select Committee. 

vTho Assembly granted all the supplementary demands, inolnding a sum for jiriag 
effeot to a provinciat marketing scheme to which there was a grant from the Oontre. 
Another s^ant was intended for a committee for investigating the oo-operative move- 
'ment and another for advising tho Government reardiag the fioM . oommittne'* 
recommendations. Ra. 16,000 was granted for flood rmief. 

The Honae appointed a committee to revise the nresent edncational policy Ml the 
Government witq a view to ntilising "the availabie resonroes to the beat aMitiM* 
sad to nuAe ednoation consonant with the need of the changing times. T^ 00 m- 
mittoe waa ampoworod to snggest the necessary modification of the existing IMlk 
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HINDI BPEaSCH IN ASSEMBLY 

HlKDl A UbOU SpIICH Iff Asseublt (Conto.) 

Both tha Premier, Pandit O, B. Pant aud the Speaker referred to the repre* 
•entatione they bad reoei?ed from members that the papers and the agenda supplied 
to members should bo in Hindi. and Urdu script. The Speaker said that members 
must have observed that even the permission that had been aooerded by him to 
members to siieak in the House in Hindu-stani had been questioned by two English 
newspapers of the province who ceiisidered that as things stood he had given greater 
latitude to members than was permissible aeoording to their reading of the StandlM 
Orders. The Speaker added that the issue was important aud ho intended to tale 
up the interpretation of Rule 19 the nex^ day. 

No.v-official Resolutioms (Conto.) 

A resolution rrg.irding the formation of district uplift associations and sugges- 
iing that besides ediicatioual and other qualiKcatiu.i candidates for public services 
should have at least two years’ ‘e.tporioncc of honorary .service in connection with 
village development was withUrawu after the Minister' in-charge had explained the 
Oovernmeut’s rural development policy. Similariy a resolution suggesting relief to 
those xmlti valors whose lands bonomo submerged* on account of the change in the 
courses of rivers by giving them lands on the opposite bank, was withdrawn. 

• Eipresstiig sympathy with tho resoliitiou Mr. Rafi Ahuied Kidwau Revenue 
llinister, stated tliat the Govuriimeut were corresponding with the Bihar Govern- 
ment on the suiiject and hoped very soon to bring forward definite proposals. 
He added that the (lovernment of India had been referred to on the subject on 
three previous occasions. 


Hinui Speech i.v Assembly (Contd.) 

291k. SEPTEMBER :--The Assembly devoted a considerable part of the day to 
an interpretation of Rule 19 regarding its prouedure and decide by 135 votee to 2 
that the Speaker has the power to requiro or permit any member, who was not 
sufficiently acquainted with English, to address tho Assembly in Hindustani*'. 

The Speaker ( l/r. P. 7)i#idoa) had received two representations on the snbieot 
signed by a large number of members and had also noticed aome Press oritioism, 
discourteous criticism he called it, that he ha>i disregarded the rule in the pMt. He 
now sought the advice of the House ou the matter. 

riie Advocate General (Mr. N, P. AsfAana) said that the Speaker was right In 
his interpretatiou to the proviso. 'Die Speaker h»l wide discretion and oould 
require aoy member to speak English, Urdu or Hindi as the occasion arose. 

The Premier (Pandit O, B. Pant) said that tho Speaker was perfecUy oumpetent 
to give a ruling on the subject, which came within his exclusive juriadtoftion ; aud 
be thanked the Chair fur having set up the very wholesome procedure of oqninlting 
the House. As for Rule 19, every parliamentary body, he said, had the inherent 
right to determine the xulos regulating its course of business. Rules akonld not 
stand in the way of genuiuo discusKioos or of the interplay or interaetkm of Mom, 
whioh was the iniKeiicu of reasoned criticism. It was only fair but neceeitry; «nd te 
some extent esseutial, that •members isbould have the (toodom of adonting that 
vehicle of expressioo which alone could approach tho miod of every memoei of the 
House. 


Tux Balakies Hill 


The Assembly next rejected the amendment made in the U. P. liOgislitare (Ofioers 
Balaries) Bill hy the tVmncii to tho effect that tho Deputy S|>eaker of the Assembly 
should bo paid Rs. 1,()(K) aud not Rs. 2,000 annuaily. . , . ^ 

BoUi the Oongiess and the Oiipositioo felt that it was an incursion on the ngbta 
of the House, riie members, however, meant no disrespect to the (tenml and 
allowed the higher salary for the Deputy Speaker, comoared to that of the Deputy 
Preetdent, ta considoraiion of his greater duties. 


The Assembly next passed^the HiJI to amend the U.P. Agricullurista Relief Act 1034. 
The three parts of an amendment, moved by Mr. Obaidm Rahman Khan, were 
negatived by 100 to 34 voles. ^ ^ ^ 

^ The House passed the Btay of Prooeediugs (Revenue Ceuiis) Amentoent Bill 
1987 while the motion fur circulation of the u. P. Court of Wards Aigendmant BUI 
1937 was aooeptod 
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Prkss & Legislature— Speaker’s Owbctiox 
SOtb. SEPTEMBER After qiiostions to-day Baba PurshoHamJas Tandon, th« 
Speaker, said : “ Houoiirablo members will remember that in a statement which 1 ipaJ^ 
the day before yesterday ia regard to rav interpretation of llnie 19 of the U. r. 
Assembly Buies, 1 took exception to the language wliich was used by two buglisli 
dailies of the province aud said they had in their language shown utter lack of 
courtesy which was expected from responsible jouruals when speaking of this 
Assembly and its proceedings. , . t i . , 

“1 find that The Leader lias, in an issue which has been put in my hand to-day. 
complained against my criticism of its language. Thn noacc/* also apparently 
believes there is nothing in its language which justified the opinion wliicn l expressed 
but it lias assured mo that it meant no disrespect to the House or discoiiite.sy in 
the Speaker. So has The Leader, 1 quite accept their statements. 

“ The Leader has invited me to say to what part of the language u.‘?ed by it oi 
by The Pioneer I took exception. I would remind these papers that relloolions on 
members of this House or on their conduct is irapioi>er. If they delve into thy 
proceedings of the House of Commons in England, they will come across a number 
of cases in which such comments aud such rcfl.jctions upon the conduct of thn 
Members of tlie House wore strongly resented and taken notice of. /nc Leader 
said : ‘lu the circuraslancos we aro rather surprised at the latitude allowed by thy 
ypeaker of the U. l\ Assembly to members to disreg.uvl the Act as well a.s th« 
Buie and allow oven those who. for years, have boon speaking in English to aduress 
the Assembly in Iliiidustani. Frankly, we think lit* is wrong. Wnen, however, over- 
xealoiis members make a scone such as they did against a colleague tor veuiunug 
to act in accordance with the act and rules we think the limit is leai lied. 

“Here, there is a reflection upon this House and it is clearly said that tiifl 
House has been acting in disregard of the Act and the Rules and that tli«> .. peakor 
has been allowing them to do so. And then to say that ‘Uie limit is reacliod 
that is the language which is not respectful to this House auJ I take • 

“yimilatly I find an objectionable expro.ssion in the language of tne lumcer 
To take ono sentence : ‘The Jjcader does not soom to be aware how far disregard of 
law and rules was already gone.* That i.s a charge against thi^s As.sembly. 

“The insinuation is that this Assembly has binm habitually disregard iiig the jaw 
and llio rules in this respect. Again, take 



legal practice ! 

respectful to the House. 

*Mr. Walford and a few other member.s. 
from ray view and the general viexy of the 
And they expressed tlioir dissent in proper 


I ho day bofoio yesterday, disseulcl 
Hou.so.‘ They had a riglit to do so. 
language. Those papers also have a 



uiwn iiio House, i uu uot wi.'su w gu luiiuut iu«v ^ V iW.t 

tlioso papers which aro edited by able, talented and responsible journalists that 
language of this kind in other couutrios having reprosontativo iiistitutious would oe 
regarded as improtiur. But of course it is a matter of ta.sto. I rot»abl.y it may no 


regarded as improper. 

given a ruling sometime ago that under Rule p llindiislani 

«ould bo spoken iu this House even by members who knew Euglish. Ihoy were 

very likely aware of that ruling. They could have criticised me. ihey could Have 
said my inter protatiou was not correct. But they should not have altribuled to the 
lluuso downright disregard of tho rules aud the law on the subject, lo use languago 
of this kind is, to my mind, to be disrespectful to tho House. 

“Tliis is my answer to tho invitation which was extended to me to point out as 
to where I foaad fault with tho languago used by the^ nowspaiiors. If 
tatives of those newspapers wish to go further into this matter w'lth mo, they may 
do so in my chamber." . . , , , . . 

There was an interesting interlude in connoction with a token cut by anan 
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Bahadur Ohaidur Rahman (Independent Party). The mover, in the coarse of the 
debate, said that he would not withdraw his cut motion and would press for a 
.iivsiou unless he received a satisfactory answer from the Rovoiuio Minister. liSter, 
however, when he wanted to withdraw the motion, the Rouse refused permission 
and the motion was defeated without a division. 

DEMiND FOR CoXSriTUlNT .\SSEMBLT (Co.VTD.) 

Iti. OCTOBER The Assembly devoted a full day tu-day debatinx the Constituont 
A<^sembly resolution and its amendments. 

Begum Shahid Husain^ speaking on the resolution, domandod that the majority 
choiild ooncede the demand of * the minority. 8)ie pleaded for a wider outlook and 
(expected that as in the case of children, the Congress would give way to the 
Opposition’s obstinacy and bring them round by convincing them of their sympathy. 

Mr. Snmpurnanan'i (Congress Socialist) was surprised by the amendments, 
though he thought that the resolution had not been properly worded. 
He believed that in the presence of the British (toveinment they hail not the 
right to think of making a constitution according to their will. Tracing the 
history of the Constituent Assembly, he saitl that in India it first came through 
Mr. M. N. Roy. It meant nothing like the Ruiind Table Conference or the Nehru 
Committee. The Constituent Assembly, according to him. could be called after a 

successful revolution in the country when there would bo no question of the sort 
expressed in the amendments. Everything h.is to bo done on the basis of adult 
franchise. 

Dr. ffuiain Zaheer (Congress) said that the 4-osolutiou had been brought up 
to show clearly that the Ministers had not changed (heir mind by accepting oiAoe. 

Mautvi Muhammad Ismail (Muslim League) said they demanded safegnards 

for religions rights which they valued above all. The Muslims who had gone over 
to the Congress had represeate*d the Muslim view. A Muslim, he asserted, 

existed for the protection of his religion and whatever else he did should be 

subservient to religion. The wholo world could not change the persona) law of 
the Muslims. 

Mr. Mohanlal Oautam (Congress) said that it was a rovolutionarv period and 
they had to train the masses. The revolution noed uocessariiy be oloody. The 
Cinstituent Assembly would be called whoa it reached the final stago. The 
present House was au indication of the ooming revolution. 

Birwo4T Orebtinos to Mahatma 

2nd. OCTOBER : — Thu Premier, Pandit Ooviad BaUahh Pant moved to-day a 
resolution of greetings to Mahatma Qandhi on the occa.sioo of bis fBth birthday. 
The resolution was supported by the leaders of the various parties and oommunities 
and was adopted by the House amidst applause. 

Demand fob Co-vseithent Absbmdlt (Contu.; 

The debate oc the resolution on constituent assembly was then resumed and it 
was wound up in the afternoon by the Premior. 

In the course of an elaborate speech, Hm Premier said that the Ooveminent 
of India Act stood condemned. Its federal (lurt was moostroua and it would be a 
calamity if they had to submit to it The resolution, he opined, did no more than 
enuociato the principle of self-determlnatioo ; and when they asked for h oonstituent 
assembly, they asked only for the prsctical applioation and adoption of the 
principle. 

The Premier referred to fears of a revolution taking place in oonneotipn with 
fhe constituent assembly and pointed out that so far aa the Congress, the preMnt. 
attitude of the people of India, and the native genius of their country were con- 
cerned, it did not involve any idea of violence or bloodshed. The use of the word 
Ve^lutionary’ should not scare anybody. ^ ... 

The Premier opposed all the three amendments on (he order paper, imd explained 
(he attitude of the Googress towards the 'communal award* and the minorities. He 
fs^ed with the full authority of the President of the Congress that when Uiey 
hsd reached the stage of a oonstituent msemhly, the elections to it would be held 
^ meant of adaltumnohiae and that if the Itoslims desired, they would be on the 
^ separate eleotorates. Ha paraonally fait thM apparatm 9Md 
replaoad a ooauwm, i^riad aolatlon Imig balora that Ha atramad to artea 
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India would be n eouroe of strength to Islam and added that tf India had been a 
free ooBstry, dll that had now happened in Palestine wonid not hare taken piaoe. 
The one panacea for all their ills waa the tital prinolple of freedom. 

After the Premier's speech, the Honae negatiTed all the three amendments. Iha 
Muslim Lsague narty pressed their amendment to a division, and it was rejected b? 
the House by m votes against 45. i j / 

As apon as the result as the division was announced, the leader of the Muslim 
League party, Chattdhury KkoUqm-m- Zaman^ made a statement, morel or less in 
the same form, had been accepted by the CoDgress party in the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly and that as it bad been defeatod by the majority party here, the Muslim 
members proposed to walk out in protest All the non-Congress Muslim members 
who had votra for the afflcudmont, with the exception of Mauivi Fasibuddin, toen 
walked out of the Assembly amidst jeers from Congress benches. The original reso- 
lution was then passed amidst imjilause. 

The House then pamed the Muslim Wsqfs (amendment) Bill and was adjourned 
till the 5tb« after motions for elections to various bodies bad been made. 


5th. OCTOBER After passing a Bill to provide for the temporary postpoaement 
of the exeontion of oertain deoreee of Civil Coarts against agricultuiuts, ths 
Assembly was prorogued amidst shouts of ''Oandhiji-ki-Jai.*’ 


Proceedings of the Council 

Lucknow— 3Stk. Julsr*”3nlw August 1937 

liLicrioif or PnxsiDXNs k Dt. Pwesidkkt 

The U. P. Legislalivo Council (Upper House/, coustituted under the new Act, 
met for the first time on the 29th. July iu the Council Chamber for swearing in of 
members. 

Rai Bahadur Brijtudxa Swarup, after taking the oath took the chair as 
intarim president. After the oath-takiog' ceremony, the president adjourned the 
House til! July 31. 

31st JULY Siia Bam (ludepaodent) was declared elected President 

of the Oonncil seouriog 37 votes as sgainst bis rival Pandit Rama Kant Bmlaviya 
(Congress), who polled SO votes. Fifty -eight votes were cast, one wse deoloiM 
invalid. Agaei AiMat^-ul-Ba$ul was declared elected unanimously as deputy presi- 
dent of the Council. 


ItoE U. P. LieiSLSTUBB Bill 

3rd. AUGUST :^Movhig the United Provinces Legislature Bill to-day. Dr, Katju^ 
Minister, of Justice, snid, *Ine Congress stands lor redaction in salaries all round. 
It is ia the fitness of things that high and fantastio saiaries be stopped and they 
must bear some proportion to the average national Income." He added that the 
coiMiiiCibinty is a question of temperameul and environment and not a question of 
loyr-mr high salary. 

Dr. Nam Vgrak Singh raised a point of order under seo. 61 (3) of the India 
Aet, contending that the Governor's assent was necessary before oonsideration of 
this Bill. He was followed by Syad Kalhe Abba§ who too argued similarly. 

Dr. Narayam Pra§ad Aathana^ Advooate-General, refuting the argumealii 
observed thgt as no new expenditure was Involved the House was oompetoal to 
oonaider thw 

Dr. RTailM^Mnirked that os the Bill had emanated fiea the Lower Sowe nfi 
obieotion oodd be hy the OoonoU, 
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The /VifttfM, giTiiig bis ratios, obserted thtt important and taohoieal iMuaa 
had orop^ np and both the aides had addneed weight argomeatt. He wlahed 
he bad nme before deoidios the same. Be added that purses moat remafa in the 
hands of one aothority. That was. the principle underlying the aeotioa to qaestion. 
Oofornor meant GoTermnent. The President did not agree with Dr. Katm when 
ha said that no Db|eotion could be taken by this Bouse beoanaa the 9111 hod 
amaoated from the Lower House, nor could he agree with Dr. Asthana when he 
said that because the salary was provided the Act no new eipendituro wu 
ioTolved. 

Then the Bill was considered clause )n clause with one smendmeot The 
Mioisters' Salaries Bill was also passed. The Ouposition challenged a division 
thereon but it also confirmed the President's previous aeolaration. 

Thereafter the Parliamentaiy Secretaries' Bill was taken up. Dr, iChO'n, 

moving the same, commended it to the House. 

Mr. Akhtar Huaaatfi, (^posing the same, pleaded for oirculstion of the Bill 
to elicit public opinion. However, subsequently alter a division it was passed. 
Then the President adjourned the Council ttae die. 


Budget Seision— Lucknow— 3rd. to 11th. September 1937 

Lind Riviaue Policy ->Adj. Monox 

The Oovernment suffered a defeat in the Council which uuinmoueed its Budget 
Session at Lucknow on the 3rd. Saptombar 1P37, Sir Sitaram prasiding* Dr. Ram 
V^rah Singh moved the adjournment of the Bouse to discuss the serious situation 
anting from the reoeot orders of the Ooverumeut. staying proceedings against 
tenants under proprietors, as a definite matter of urgent puBlio importance. 

In the course of the debate, allegations were made that the orders were responsible 
for riots, disturbances and murders. 

Tbe Opposition's closure motion was carried by SO votes to IS and the adjourn* 
moot was carried without a division. 

A similar adjournment faiotion wae disallowed in the Lower House yesterday 
’ by the Speaker. The House then sdjourned till September 6. 

•^fh. SEPTEfilBER t'— The Budget was presented iu the Council to-day by Di. K. N. 
ATaHu. 

The adjoummeot motion to discuss the Conncil’s non-representatioD in tbe proposed 
Bgrsriau committee was ruled out by tbe Presideot, following Dr. Katju’s eiplao^u 
that the annoaucement of the personnel of the Committee given publicity to by a 
section of the press was not an official one. 


Bills & Resolxttio.xb 

7th. SEPTEMBER:— The Council transBcted muck business this moroiom Mr. 
Radha th’asad introduced a Bill to amend the U. P. Rocumbered Rstatea 4ot Of 
19S4 and another to ameaU the U. P. Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 19S4. 

Mr. Bar Sakai Gupta moved a resolutiou. recoBMuendiog to the GovMuiUMt 
to set up a Committee to enquire into the grienaoces of cane-moumrt- In tne Pr^ 
viuce, but withdrew it on an assurance from' the Hon. Dr. Kailaa NsAU'Wja, tbe 
Leader of the House, ttiat the Government were alive to the cane-growera intovest 
and would do their best to ameliorate their cooditioas. 

The House carried Mr. Ramehamdra dapfa’e resolution as smaiided by 1^. 
Laxmiraj Singh ^ recomroeoding to the Governmeut that the Prosident of the U. P 
Omacil be furnished the same house accommodatien as the Speaker of the Aasaasbly 

Mr. VTahmd Ahmad" $ resolution that steps thould be token eithv to Hi# 

Zemiodary ay stem or to detract from Its iohereot and statutory pgbis •“d 
aasurance should he given to the Zamiodars of safeguards for theic legal and staSu- 
tory rights was postponed further discussien. 

OsmaL Disoussioiv or BuoesT 

9lh. SEPTEMBER :—'*The Zemindars have amply justified the evistonoe of their 
clast by being pioneers in charity and being fore^at in paying geu^oiitly Mwa^ 
all iostitutiooa of public beoaflt" was the reply to the w of 
Zamindara" when the Council took up general disousslonjof th# budget to-asr« It waa 
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argued on behalf of the Zamiodars that they were falsely accused of bringing abont 
the poverty of the massos. The recent stay orders strnclr at the vary root of the 
existuQce of the Zamindars and it was dno to the inexperience of the Congk«ss 
Government that no heed was iiaid to their point of view. The Zemindats 
had their own diffiouitics and recently the too exacting attitude of the OoveiDment 
had aggravated their lot. The Governmont were giving relief in rent but not in 
revenne. Rai Bahadur Mohanlal feared that the snm earmarked for rural develop- 
ment would be used for furthering Congress propaganda in the countryside. 

OrnciiL Bills 

llth. SEPTEMBER : —The Council passed to-day the U. P. Municipalities Act, the 
U.P. Stay of Proceedings (Revenue Courts) Bill sent up by the Assembly while consider- 
ation of the Bill to amend the Agra Tenancy Act was postponed. 

The Revenue Miniater announced that a committee for revision of rents and 
revenues consisting of iwenty-(ive members was likely to be appointed on Sept. 23. 
The Council then adjourned sine die. 

October Setsion-*-Lucknow— 29lh. Sept, to 23rd. October 1937 

Bills k Resolutions 

The Council comtnonced its October Session at Lucknow on the 29th. September, 
Rir Sitaram presiding. 

Rills to amend the U. P. Encumbered Estates Act 19.34 and the U. P. Agriciii- 
tnrists’ Relief Aot 1934 were moved hy Mr. Madhopraaad Kfmnna. They wore 
referred to select oommittces. 

During the course of discussion on a resolution moved by Mr. liamchanJra 
Oupta^ Mr. Mahmudullah Jung., the Premier’s parliamentary secretary, was moving 
an amendment when Mr. Akhiar Huasain., on a point of order asked if it was 
permissible to separate the mover’s private capacity from his official capacity, and 
whether ho c onla move an jraondmeot as a pafliamontary secretary. 

The President ruled as follows : '^It is very difficult to know when a pailia- 
mentary secretary i^eaks for the Government and when he speaks in his individual 
capacity. A parliamentary secretary is a whole time offioor, and he speaks on behalf 
af the Government on the department with which he is officially connected, but if 
the subject under discussion does not relate to bis department, he can at times 
apeak io his individual capacity 

ElfTEKTAlNMINT & BSTTINO TaX BiLL 

jaik. SEPTEMBER The Council refused permission this morning to Govern- 
meaft to .move ooosideration of the U. P. Entertainment and Betting Tax Bill 
passed by the Assembly. 

On the question of postponement Dr. Katju^ Minister of Jiis:ioe raised a point 
of order that the Upper Rouse had not the fiower to postiioue consideration of a bill 
coming from the Lower House. The House could only refer to a select committee 
but that stage too had been gutie through by the Assembly. 

llie Preeident^ giving a provisional ruling, gave the. benefit of doubt to the Oppo- 
sition and Laid tlio motion for postponement in order. The Bouse then adjourneiL 

Bills & Rxsoluticns 

let OCTOBER The Conocii eonductod to-day noo-oIRcial business and referred 
to a Select Omuaittee the Encumbered E'ltates Act Amending Bill and the 
Agriculturists* Belief Aot Amending Bill, and passed a number of resolutions. 

Tb^President announced that the Assembly had sent back fur the considera- 
tion of the House the Salaries Bill in which the Council had inserted an 
amendment that the Deputy Speaker like the Deputy President be paid Rs. ],(XX) 
a year. 

Among the resolutions passed were : Mr, Radkegraman Lai’s resolution 
reoommendiim that some harmless ooiouriog be given to vegetable ghee and 
similar promts to prevent adulteratioa of ghee ; Mr. BakulaVs resolution 
urging military drill and the establishment of osdet crops in intermediste sod 
dagree collsgss, and Dr. Rasiaaagrah Singh's resolution on the subisot of the 
- reoovery oil 3ie arrears of land revanue under the Land Bevenue Act of i90L 
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A reBolation reoommendiiig the appoi&tmeDt of a oommittee to inaaire into 
the working of the system of motor transport in the province was withdrawn on 
an assnrance by the Minister of Oommanications that the Uovornmeat were 
considering the matter. 

2nd. dk Sib. OCTOBER :^The Goancit passed to*dayIthe U. P. Legislature (Offioars 
Salaries) Bill, as originally passed by the Assembly, thus obviating the neoessity 
of calliQg a joint session of the two Houses. 

The Ukunoil also passed the Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Bill and the U. P. 
Stay of Proceedings (Revenne Courts Amendment) Bill. It postponed oonsidoration 
of the U. P* Agrioulturists Relief (Amendment) Bill, and adjourned till Sth. October 
when the Entertainment Betting Tax Bill was considered and a number of 
amendments were moved and withdrawn. The Bill was then passed into law. The 
House then adjourned till Slat October. 

AoUOnLTUBlBTS’ RSUEF BXLL 

21st OCTOBER The Oounoil had a brief sittinn for two hours and a halt 
when it met to-day to transact the business left over before the Dasehra reoess. 

The United Provinces Agriculturists** Relief J (Amendment) Bill was considered and 
passed after a brief discussion. Lala Mohan Lai Sah and Dr. Rosi Ugrah Singh 
moved amendments which were withdrawn after the assuraooe given by the Minister 
for Justice. 

EzKcunoN OF Diobxis Bill 

Dr. Mahmudullah Jung, parliamentary secretary, next moved that the Temporary 
Postponement of Execution of Decrees mil be taken into consideration. Ho pointed 
out that this measure was intended for a brief duration until Government brought 
forward permanent legislation ere long. Mr. Ramehandra Qupia, in a lengthy speeohf 
opposed the consideration of the Bill, characterising it as ab^lutely unnecessary. 
In his opinion the effect of the Bill would be increase in litigation and fraud. 
Khan Bahadur Shaik Mazud^uz^Zaman also opposed the consideration of the 
Bill in a vehement speoch. At this stage Syed Agha Hyder moved that the debate 
be a^ourned and the President taking the sense of the House aunounoed that 
the House stood adjourned. 

Moratorium Bill 

22nd. OCTOBER ;~The Council spent the whole of this day in disoussing the 
Moratorium Bill, though the proceedings were dull and monotonous except on two 
occasions when poll was demanded. 

After the first reading was passed the Bill was discussed clause by clause. Out 
of 51 amendents in the imenda paper, 36 wore disposed of when the Oounoil rose 
for the day at half past five. All the amendmonts were negatived. The chief oon- 
tributors to the debate on the side of the Opposition were Mr. Ram Chandra Gupta, 
Lala Mohan Lai Sah, Rai Bahadur Mohan Lai, Rai Sahib Lala Mathura Das and 
Lala Janardan Sarup. On behalf of the Oovornmont Dr. Katju and Dr. Mahmadulla 
Jang replied. 

At one stage of the proceedings, when Dr. Jung rose to reply on behalf of the 
Government, the Prezident remarked that in the absence oi the Minister of 
Revenue or the parliamentary secretary he had no right to speak, but he would 
allow him to do so as a special case. Dr. Jung regretted the absence of the 
Minister and his secretary and explained that ho began to speak on instructions 
received from the Minister. 

Execution of Decrees Bill (Co.ntd.) 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Temporary Postponement of Execution of Decrees 
Bill was passed to-day after it had been thoroughly discussed for nearly two 
days. In fact, it was the only Bill which occupied the attention of the House. All 
the amendments that were press^ by the Opposition members were negatived. The 
Bill was passed as it came out of the Assembly. Not even a comma or word was 
changed though it was strongly criticised at every stage. 

Other items, namely, the United Provinces Muslim Waqfs Amendment Bill and 
the forecasts of settlements of Bareilly, Aligarh, Klieri, Fyzahad and the assessment 
reports of certiun tashiis in Sitapur, Bahraich and Bijnor wore passed without mooh 
discussion. The Council was then prorogued. 
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proceedings of the Assembly 

Budget SeMion— Sbilloug— 3rd* August to Ist. Sept. 1937 

Financial Statement fob 1937-38 

The Butot session of the Assam Legislative Assembly under the new Act com- 
menced at Shillong on the 3rd. Augosl 1937. Sir Mohd. Sa^adtdlah, the Premier 
presenting the budget said that the estimated revenue for the year 1937-38 was 

t estimated expenditure was Bs. 2,89,48,000 leaving a surplus 

Surveying the finanoial posiuon of the province from the time of the Mestoo 
Award, the Premier stressed the need for plaoing Assam in a better finanoial position. 
Although Sir Otto Niemeyer had wiped off all debates previous to April 1, 1936, the 
snbvennon of Bs. 30 lakhs a year granted to Assam was a meagre one. The province 
should have been assisted oy the assigumeut of either the whole or a portion of 
the proceeds of the exoiae duty ou f>etroT aud kerosine produced withiu the boun- 
daries of the province, as was done in the case of Bengal with regard to the jute 
export duty. All our olaims for participating in this sonroe of revenne have gone 
unheeded. Of oonrae by the returen of 68 and half per cent of the jnte export duty 
to the growing provinoe we gain to the tune of about Bs. 11 lakhs but this gain is 
a very minute fraotioo of our present requirements. 1 am planning to approach 
the hif;her anthoritiea again on the subject of suitable help to the province, the needs 
of which are many but whioh has no elastic scarce of revenue.” 

The Premier then paic^ a tribute to the rigid economy practised all along bv the 
Oovernment, for the revised estimates for 1936-37 revealed that the deficit for the 
year, which was estimated at Bs. 46,78,000 would actually amount only to about 
Bs. 39 lakhs. This result, he said, was due to the insistence of the Fi.:anco Depart- 
ment on the observanoe of rigid economy in every department. 

Sir Muhammad said that from the grant of Bs. 5 lakhs lor rural uplift from the 
Oentral Goverument a sum of Bs. 1,55,000 had been set apart for the supply of 
good drinking water. 

In oonciusioD, the Premier referred to the problem of nnemploymont in the pro- 
vince and said : To tackle this question we propose to start as an experimeuial 
measure .an agrioultural colony for oduoated youth. We also want to give trainiog 
to our eduoated young men iu cottage industries whioh we hope will bo of beuetit 
to the proviooe. Similarly for expauding^e activities of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment we are providing a sum of Ks. 20,000 to be equally divided for village recon- 
struotion and agrioultural demoostratioa. 1 am hoping the rural uplift scheme will 
provide for employment of some of our educated youth. 

Other Budgets 

Then Maulana Abu Nasr Muhammad Waheed, Bducation Minister, presented his 
edttoation budget and he was followed by Mr. Rohiui Kumar Ohondhury, Revenue 
Minister, ^v. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, aud 
Manlvi Mi^ammad Ali Haidar Khan, Minister for Agricnltnre, who presented 
their respective bndgets. 

Six Oovernment Bills, inoluding the Salary Bills of Ministers, President, Speaker. 
Deputy P^rendent and Oepnty Speaker, were introduced. The House then adjourned. 

4tli. AUGUST The Government sooi'ed the first victory in the Assembly to-day 
defeating by 51 votes to 47 the adjourumeut motion of Mr. Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 
drawing attention to the hunger-strike by Mr. Bepin Chandra Chakravarty and th*) 
» sufferings of workers due to the lock-out by the management of the Assam match 
factory followiM a strike. The Congress Party voted for the motion. 

The Sylhet !rown Tenancy Bill was referred to a select committee. 

System” in Assam 

Sth. AUGUST The Assembly held a fall dress debate to-day on tho merits 
and demerits of the Wine system” which was being maintatned in order to coniias 
settlement of land by immigrants to certain areas. Msulvi Munawarahf moving his 
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resolatiou for abolishia|; the ‘‘line system”, said that vhite Indians were fighting 
Cor equal rights and privileges, it was unfair to confine immigrants within a.parti- 
oular area by setting up an arbitrary line— restricting immigration in this manner. 
The economic loss to the country would be immense. The indigenous Assamese, 
by coming in contact with hardv immigrants, would learu a lesson, namely, that of 
competition. Even Bylhet people were not allowed to take laud outside the segrega* 
ted area. 

The Speaker asked the mover whether he would withdraw his motiou. but us he 
did not accede to this the debate was adjourned. 

Mt MCI PAL A MENU. lilLL 

6th. AUGUST The .\ssembiy discussed to-day the Assam Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Dill, 1037 moved by Mr. liaicndra Kafh Bnrua. In introducing the Dili, tlie 
mover suggested, iatsir alia, that the salaried servants and ministerial ofiieors uf 
Goverumeut should be debarred from seeking eijwtiou to the iioaids ; that iu uii 
eutiroly elective body (ioveiumont control slpuiid he Iooseiie>l. making tiio Minister- 
in-charge the sole 'arbiter uf self-governing institntiuas niid that the powers of 
sub'di visional officers to inspect a board's i coords ur otherwise iiitcifore with their 
international affairs, should be cartaiiei. lie s.!gu'esre<l a seie.t l oinmittee too^Mtsider 
the Bill. The motion was under oonsidtoatioii when tlie llc>u.\e i'»<e. 


1»ati.~ A.MI.V5'. Dil: 

Karlior in the day the first reading t»f the .\sciin Lku> Kates t.VmcuJmcnt) Dill 
1937 brought forward by Maul.ivi A*>tul f'hnudhuru was passed. 

Gi.NEKAI. T)I'* TsS! ..V Ih i- ll 

7th. AUGUST : —The Ditdget came iu for s.'vcre ‘ to-day when the 

Assembly took up a general discussion on tlie propjs.il^ put forward by the 

Finance Minister. Sir Mohamed SaaduUah, the Piviuier, 

**1101)61088 and reactionary” were the »?pi;lj'is appliel to the Dndget by Mr. 

Baiiyanaik Mukherjee, who said there was in pro.^peei of an exiansion of 

provincial revenues under the prineipai lu.als su li as land levenite, stamns and 

registration even after the enlianccraeur resulting from the recent rc-sHtlemeiit 
proceedings and the Stamp and Court Fees (Amendment) Act.-. 

How were the increasing costs of top-heavv provin<!i.i! autonomy to he met. he 
asked. Taxation wa.s out of the i]ue.stioii. Tlie .cjly way left was retieiiclimeut. 

Comparing the figures for 1933-31 and h-’ sai(i. the tiost of general 

administration had increased from Its. ‘ 11.80 oui t j Its. ;JMt3.(H)0 and that for the 
t>olicc had increased from Ils. 27,17.000 to .31.82,000. riie total budgeted 

expenditure was Rs, 282,4^,000 anj general a Im: li.^uati ui and police had swallowed 
a little less than a quaJtor of tiiis total. 

Xfauhi Abdul Matin Chaudhurtj said the Du l.- r r^ vcalcl a bankruptcy iu 
ideas and a bankruptcy in statesmausliip. For tli.* most vital problems— the 
removal of illiteracy of the masses and tiieir iDd«:biedn'’.ss— little had been done. ^ 

Mr. Lain Mokan Kar criticized t.hc cx.dse n•ye^ut• of Ks. .35.48, (X)0 as tainted 
levenue. He suggested retrenchment by the ub'dition of two commi.ssioD6i'ships, a 
reduction in the salaries of Miai.sters and ilieir c-tablisJinieiit.-*, reductions in the 
pay of oflicers of tho Public Services Commissiun. liic aholitiou of tho posts of 
assistant and deputy siipurinteDdcnts cl pulii^c. ar.d a>sisiaut inspectors of schools. 

Mr. Orneo Kumar Das (Congies-,) said the Dndget was iu reality a deficit 
budget and that the expected revenues fiom jute and l.uid ro venue were not 
likely to materialize as. in fact, less juic wa^^ l»cii»ii grovvu now. The condition 
of tho people ha «l not improved but had gone tiom bad to worse and bo apprchendcil 
a failure of crops from insufficient rain. , , 

Mr. Krishna Nath Sarma regrcticd tijat the <»ov«'rumcut had not spent tho 
grant given by the Govornmeut of India last vear foi luial development. 

. Khan Bahadur Muf^ur Rahman drew the attention of the Government to the 
deplorable condition of Balaganj, onco a famous mart in Assam, aui suggested its 
tm^ovement by a proper motorablo toad couucctiug with the feylhct-wiorpur road 

mLtvi AMhroffuddin Md. Chotedhury said that tho resources of Assam depended 
nuunly upon land revenue, excise and forest revenues. 
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9th. AUGUST :-~Khan Sahib Sayidur Rahman dralrod members of the House 
to place themselves in the position of the Fioanoo Member who had had no time 
to prepare wolt-dviiued schemes and bad had to work under limitation of time and 
funds. He sug{;ested that it would be wrong to think that Ministers were callous 
and indiiferent to the good of the peo|do and be deprecated mere destructire 
criticism. 

Maulvi Muhammerl Maqbul H* sain Chaudbury said that the amount of Rs, 
62.G33 budgeted for the &«ylhot an.. Khanapara farms was ‘^a colossal waste of 

t mbiic money." Those farms, he said, were '*mero depots of a wasting disease 
iuowD as ‘‘Johns disease." 

Mr. Arun Kumar Chanda criticized the administration of justico in Cachar 
where a garden manager was called upon to act as a judge in a case brought 
against him. 

Khan Bahadur Mauln Kcramat Ah said that tiic huancial condition of the 
iiroviuco bad not been liappy for several years, and iliat for each year there liaJ 
been some deficit taxation, lie sagge.(>ted the Tublic Service Commission of Assam 
taking up the work of the Kevenue Tribunal and so saving about Rs. 40,000 a year. 
Me oonuiuded by saying that jails in Assam wore full of corruption. 

Mr. Mahi Chandra Bora asked tiovernmeut to stabilize their finances. 
“Oovernmout spends two*thirds of their income iu pay and pensions to Government 
officers." 

Maulvi Syed Abdur Rouf juggosted the abolition of the Agriculture Dcparlmeut 
if matters were not improved there. 

lOUi. AUGUST Mr. Oopinath Bardoloi. (Ijcador of the Congress party—thc 
largest single group iu the House) said that the Congress ** wants to reject the 
Federal Constitution and will not allow it to function." If it comes at all, said the 
speaker, the Cougress will offer resistance to it. 

Dr. hSahendra Nath Saikia said that the present budget was nothing but an imita- 
tion of the past bureaucratic Government with some attompts at improvements in 
tho nation- building departments. He suggested that resolutions brought forward by 
members for a 50 per cent rednetiou in land revenue, for reduction of local rates, 
and for writing off agricultural loans might bring the Government to a standstill. 
Then, there were various proposals for the formation of various committees. 

Mr. Mahi Chandra Bara asked tho Minister in a supplementary question whether 
he was aware that people had lost complote confidence in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, aud whether he was awaio of the popular demand for breeding bulls in plaire 
of Mi'icultural demonstrators. 

The Finance Minister (Mr. R. K. Chowdhury) replied that be was not aware of 
such a view. That might be the view of the speaker. 

Mauluvi Naziruddin Ahmed was pleased to see that the Finance Member was 
able to present a suri>lus budget after years of deficit. 

Maulvi Abdur Rahtnan brought to tho notice of the Iloiise that Assam, which 
was once governed by a Chief Commissioner with a Giiief Secretary, was now being 
governed with one Governor, so many becrotaries and five Ministers. The cost, he 
said, was enormous. He pressed for “the abolitiou of tho C. 1. D., as it had out- 
lived its utility and shoulcl be disbanded." 

12lli. AUGUST The Ministers replied to-day to the criticisms made against their 
departments daring the last three di^s’ budget discussion. 

Maulvi Mohammad Ali Haidar Khan, Minister for Agriculture, said that several 
members had referred to tho inadcouacy of funds provided for agriooltural colonies. 
There was a misapprehension on the subject. Rs. 1,500 would be spent not for a 
§olony but for a small training farm near Jorhat where boys would receive practical 
Training and at the same time earn wages. This grant was for this year only and 
a larger grant would be provided next year if necessary. He justified the reten- 
tion of suoh posts as agricultural iuspootors and deputy directors of agriculture for 
supervising the work of demonstrators. Mr. Khan admitted that the veterinary 
staff was very inadequate but unless, he said, the local boards bore their share of 
the expenditure the Governmeut oould not do much. There were, he said, aerioos 
administrative and technical difficulties In amalgamating the veterinary and agricul- 
tarsi depvtmenta under one head. 

2fr. J, i/, M, Niehola Bay^ Minister, Local Self-Government, promised to do his beat 
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diseases in tho province. Ho sueeestod that local boards 
^52: >“ w*i sreas for tho bonoRt of tho pooplo. 

^ Mr. icoetni Auutnr Chaudhury^ Rovonuo Minister, said he expected an increase 
** * extension of settlomoiit of land in different 

Mokammad Waftefd, Education Minister, sympathised 
with the members for demandms more money for oducatiou, but in tho presont 

possible to undortiiko further Qxpotidituro. 

8ir Mionammaa Saadutla. tlie I remior, said tliat the su^ftostions made by tho 
raembors House would bo carefully considered by tho Ministry. Uotronch- 

moot. ho sakL was not tlio sole or sufRoient remedy. He was invostiffatiiio tlirouoh 
a committeo how money could be found for nation- builditi}^ departments. 


L'C.VL lfATK‘s AMKNIi. BlLL 

Tlie Ooveniraent sustained a heavy defeat when Mr. Ahdul Matin Chondkury a 
l/ical Kates Amendment IJiH, whit h lu-ovides one anna and font pios for every 
rupee of the annual value of the land in the place nf the existing rate of two annas 
and eiglit pies per rupees was passed by (JT a^»ainst :'.7 votes. The A*< ta'iiur Miwatvr'a 
amendment, em|joweriii;; His Kxeellein’v the <«ovei*uor to fix tho time for tlie Bill's 
coming' into operation, was lost without a division. 


Ri:m<>val ‘U DiS'.'i ALirirATtONS Bill 

14kh. AUGUST :--Tlio riovernment scored a victory to*day, carrying* by CO to 37 
vot<^ the consideration sta^^* of the Assam Province Lofrislaturu (Removal of* Disquali- 
lications) Bill, accordini; to which mauzadars and Oovurnment plemlers will ho 
(digiblo for^eloctiou to tlie Jogislaturo and members *of the legislature for appoint- 
ment as parliamentary secretaries. 

There was a heated discussion when the Removal of Disqiialiiications Bill was 
introduced. Hr. Deveawar Sarniah (OiQgress) said that« mauzadars were ohiigod to tho 
(iovernmeot in different ways and had groat lotluenco with tho ryots from whom 
they collect revennes. They were virtually scmii-Government servants and 
shoulil not bo allowed to stand for election to tho le/^islaturcs. 

.Mr. Rohini Kumar Chomlhury^ Minister, .fudiciai and Reveiiuo, sunportiug the 
claims of mauzadars, said that the Punjab (iovernrooiit had passed a Bill on similar 
liii(»s and informed the House that tho mauzadars were not really servants »»f the 
C'ruwn. They only received certain allowances. Tlie OovornmiMit motion iMung put 
to vote was carried bv CO to 38. 


Salariik> Bills 

The Assembly also passed tie* consideration sta^^e of the of her fioverriment Bills, 
namely, the Speakur's .Salary Bill, the D«*puty Speaker s Salarv Bill. Ih«* Minislei 's 
Salaries Bill, the Council President- Salary Bill, the Deputy l*ivs i-lerit s Salary Bill, 
an-l the Court of Wards Act (.Vracnimeiit) Bill. 

•S'ir Mttttammad Saadutla in moving for consideration of tlie Assam Ministers' 
Salaries Hill, said tli.'it ftniuerly ilu* Ministers' salaries were h’s. ll.hOO a month, but 
in the present Bill tie* Preraiei s salarv was put down .at h's. 2,S(K) and that of 
otlnT Ministers at Rs. l.S'JB a inontli. 

Mr. Dakahinn Raitjan Oufita Chaudhari (Congro.sst said that the motion, in its 
pii-scnt form, was out of order a.'> theie was no such term as ‘■Chief Minister ' in 
sctdion 51 of the Government of India Act. So. in providing a salary for a "Uhl«*f 
Minisier* thi*y would Ik* providing salary f*ii a gentb'rnan ^^ho did not exist in the 
eyes of the law. 

Maulri Ahdul Matt a Chotvdhury said that salat ics of Miriistc'ts stionid bo com- 
mensurate with the responsihiliticN involved. At tho same time, ho .said, the 
*s*ouomic condition of the country mti-^t In; taken into consider. ation. Hu suggested a 
vomproro>se between the Congress and Government views. 

6>K'oxi* Cii.iMnri; in Assam 

I6th. AUGUST :^A numbei of speeches weie made to-day, ciiticisiug |||f, 
introiliiction of the Second Chaml»ei in tho Piovince. Iho matter arose as t||« 
result ol a cut motion hy one member refusing tho provision of Its. 35,200 imdHi- 
Uenetai Admiui;;tratiou for the rrovincial Legislative Council. Tho mover aaid 
that the Cppcr Utuisn tiad been lhiu>t tipoii them acaiukt the protest.^ of tht} 
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people and that it was not contemplated by either tlie^ Simon Commission or the 
Lothian Committee. 

Other members said that not only had the previous Assam Council passed a 
resolution opposing the ostablishmont of a Second Chamber in the Province, bin 
that it had been repeatedly pointed out tliat such a second house would be against 
the interests of Assam, both from the general and rinancial points ' f view. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, Minister of Rovciiius said that the recommen- 
dation for the establishment of a second house had been made by the latv 
Ciovornment of Assam and that there was no use iu discussing tiiat topic now. a. 
under the law It ho present Oovernment could take no action before the expiry of t<«n 
years. While the motion was stiii under consideration, the House rose for the day. 


AnoUTioN oi Commissioners 

17th. AUGUST :--Tho (lovernment sustained their first defeat to>day when tii.- 
House refused by (33 to 11 votes the entire supply of Rs. 78,410 for the pay and 
establishinAUt of two Commissioners us the result of a cut motion l*y ilie CInef 
of the United Muslim Party. 

Tho Premitir said that uithcngli the Ketrenchmont Committee in I9dl had 
rcicomraendod the abolition of one of these posts, the Secretui y of St.iti; for India, 
to whom tluU lecornnKJndution was forwarded, did not accept it. He said that 
under Section 244 of the Ooverninent of India Act. tiie (Jovernraent h.il 

nothing to do with tlie J. C. S. officers. 

Tho Finance Minister declared that 150 cleiks wo.ild be affected. 

Tho motion was put to vote and declared carried by a majoiity of oil votes. 

Secu-vo Chamber in Assa.m (Coutd ) 

Tho motion regarding the abolition of the Second Cliamhcr was withdrawn 
after an assurance given by the Goverumunt that public feeling in this rnatti'i 
and also tho sense of the House would be communicated shortly to tlui liigli.M 
authorities. The Premier observed that if the motion were carried, tho Upper 
House would cease to function and result in all Hills, including tho Member i 
Salary Hill, being held up as the result of the deadlock. Therefore the motion 
was withdrawn. 


VolIN*. ON* lIl’lMiET DeMA-NDS 

19th. AUGUST ; -Two successive defeats sustained by tlie (Jovcrnincnt weir 
tho remarkable features of to-day s sitting of the Assembly. The cut motion tabled 
by Si. Satrveswar Banin (Cougress) to criticise tlio prugressive unhancoraent of 
leveniio was carriod by 51) against 41 votes while tliai of Sj. Shihemlra Chandra 
liiswaif (Congress) to" criticise tho oppressive methods adopted by the collecting 
stair in realising agricultura! loari.s was carriod, the (Jovernmeut not ohallongiug any 

^''^Another cut motion tabled by Mr. A. K. Chanda (Congre.s.s) to criticise tl»- 
Government’s failure to institute an enquiry into the capacity of the people fu 
(jachar district to repav agricultural loans was withdrawn on the assurance given b> 
the Hon’ble Kovenuo Minister that tlie latter would send a list of horrowors to Mr. 
Clianda for enquiry as to their capacity to repay tlie agricultural iean. 

20th AUGUST i—Tlie Government sulTored two raoro defeats in the As.senil.lv 
to-day making a total of live in four davs. Tho lirst defeat to-day wa.s the result 
of a cut motion, introduced by a Congress member, refusing tho Government s new 
expenditure for pleaders being carried without a division. , , 

The .second occurred when a cut motion criticising the indilToronco of tlio (Mivorn- 
moot towards putting an end to corruption in the civil courts was awo carnci 
without a division. 


21tt. AUGUST:— Id tho Assembly to-day the Oovoniment scored a victory b.N 
defeating tho cut motion of Mr. Baidyanath Mookerjee^ who criticised the excise 
policy of the Govoinmont. ... 

Mr. iiahadev Sarma's cut motion criticising tho increaso in stamp- foe revonut 

WAS carried. > • i 

The Ooveaament snstaiood two more defeats on otbor cut motions bringing the 


number of dofoats to five in four days, 

A Congress motion souglit to refuso new expenditure for associate uleaders 
the Government pleaders were otherwise engaged and were not available. Another 
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cat motioD critioisod the Govornoiont'fi indilToronco ia tho matter of cormution in 
courts—civil, criminaj and revenue. 

Tho Revenue Minister appealed for co-operation of the pleadcra- and tho pubiio 
in removing? the evil. The cuts were carried without division. 

23va. AUGUST The Oovornmeut to-day sustained their seventh defeat in tho 
Assembly when a cut inotiou ur»iii^' the abolition of the temporary staff in tho 
Ciiminal Invostijfatiou D^pirtinuit w.is c.u riol l»y votes to 4G. 

Except, for the cut in ition tli»» Ko’is * pass the ftrants under Forests. Police 
and llo^istranou. All tite romiiiitim •* ii luitious wore either not moved oir with- 
drawn. 

The Premier, Sir M. Snarlulta^ nnnounced that tho Advocatc-Oonoral of liongal 
would arrive at Shilloiii' to-raorrow an I adiross the Assembly rugarding the cut 
motion which was passed ou Au;;iist 17 refasio*; the entire provision for Rs. 78,446 
iMung tho pay of (;ommissioQcrs and their establishment. 

The tipenker acoorliiu'ly prstpone.! his lulirri' as to whothor the cut motion, as 
Uiiopted. coulvl affect the supply or imi till ti|.? Advo Mte-tleriurars addra^s. 

Mtiulnn^i AMtd Ilamii asked permission to move an adjournment motion jallini; 
fin? attention of the H'>ase to certain appointments rniio by the Ooveriinaeut ovor- 
ridiiiLi the n*eommendations of the Assam Public Set vice Commissiou. liut as he 
eould not i;ivo the soui- e of ills inform.iti.ju tiie Speaker refused the permission. 

24th. AUGUST : Ministry to-lav .^ust.ained their eighth defeat in the 
Assomhiy wli-n a cut motion eririci-^i.-u' the floveinmt'iit for not starting a medical 
school ill Syiliet was carried by .‘li v-Uv’s 1 1 .‘tO. 

The ITon>; ‘ {mss/I tli.* lemaads for /raot.s uuler EluMtiou. Loans, Ibiblic Health 
and Mcdii-a'. 

As tu:iny as 100 c‘ut motions un ier Iviucation had been tabled, most of them 
relating to higher giants for sohaols and colleges, but only about ten were taken up, 
tho remainder being guillotincil. 

The motion critici/.ing the failure of the (Government to start a medical school 
was introduced by Mauh i StHnnwnr Alt of ibo United Moslem Party. 

Ill moving the token cut of 11^. 1(X) Mr. Mumucar Ali said tdat the question was 
marked out in I02C when lite Crovcriimunt accepted it and buildings were constructed 
at a cost of ahiut Us. 0 lakhs. 

Mr. Rohini Chouflhnnj^ Revenue Minister and Rev. Kichols Roy, Minister, Sani- 
tation opposed the motion.^ Dilatory tactics wcie adopted by the Oovornroont ami 
the backbenchei s of the Ministry htjgan s|ie iking one after another. A division being 
challenged, the motion was c;urie«l i»y T’J voiing for it while lU) against The UnitiHi 
Moslem Party which always stool bv tlii* Ministry, on this occasion brought this 
cut motion. The (lovei iiiiitnit piesumably liudiiii* their position helpless remained 
iiiMitral. Tn-' Congress I'arrv als» lemaincd neutral as they wanted to sec the 
lioverninent lefiMN-.l t.y thcii own suppoitci.s. The Kuiopcan block opposed the 
motion. 

The gfic.! of Us df.lTo.tX) no let heal educ.'ition was |ias.sed. About a handled 
‘•at motion^, weir t:iblcl. but only sis ‘ oul l be distussctl within the allotted lime 
.\biidi was inly tw* h-njis, wljib? ih * |••^,t w-o*’ guillotined. 

Tlie grant of IN. S.01/»J un lei iiea l Putilic lle.ilili was |iasscd. 

Aevoc.vTr-fGK.vfc/r.vL'.s .Appiii.s'» 

25th. AUGUST . - .Sir . 1 . K. fioij. Advocate-Cleiieral of liengal and Assam, made 
a stabmnit holding th at the v-'rdict o* ili * II ni-^e on August l7 rcfusirig provision 
for two 0»minissi<iiici ^ •sViiilisiirncnts w is no? nlha n /•..» and was binding. The 
galleries were fail an 1 his Krcell-ney Rob ot K •id, tiivornor of Assam, Was 

also present 

It may i»e remembered that ou Auguit I'd .-'ll Muhammad HaduUah, Promier. 
raised the qiie.-»tion of th-j validiiv of tlio .\s-euibly decision in that matter, pointing 
out that nti Ier tlio new Act, il'ic Assembly had power only to reject the entire 
grant under any |p;al and not to cur, our anv ii»'ra or jtems cot .nosing tho grant. 
In sapport of his contention, he argue*! that .Section 78 (21 of the (iovornmmit of 
India Act of 1933 di-l not contain the words of SecMoa 72D (2) of the Act of 1919 
which spoeiaily gave authority to do so. . . , .i . i 

Agaiitst this the leo'ler of the Oongims P.irt> Im»I conteudeii that tho language of 
Section 79 (iff was quite t'eiiioai and, tfit'refore, the lloitse hatl tin* right to make a 
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f^oiieral cnt or a cat on a particular item. Further, has cooiention was ^hat onder 
IVovineial Autoooniy, the Legislature had the fall aad oole right to control ill votahle 
oxiaenditttre and that tho docision of the Honso was final, as paintod oat in the Joint 
Select Committee’s report. (Paragraph 149.) 

Tho Advocate-General reforrod at length to tho provisions in the Act of 1919 and 
1935 and said that in spite of tho fact that the form of the cut motion was defec- 
tive. the decision of the Uonse was perfectly bin>ling and not ultra vir 0 §. Procee- 
ding, Sir A. K. Koy said that since the motion had been admitted by the Speaker 
and debated upon in the ilouse and tho Assembly had recorded its verdict, the refu- 
sal of the llouso was legal and final. 

« Rai Jiahadur P. C. Duita^ former Judicial Member desired to know from tho 
Advocate-Oeiieral wiiethcr the (iovornment were bound to accept the cut. 

Sir A. K. Ron said that it w*as a matter for thi> (iovernment to consider. But 
when the Advocato-tieiieral was pressed again to give legal opinion on the matter, lie 
said that he liad not come there to give his opinion on whether the Goveromenr 
were bound to .accept it or not and that he could not ^'ive iiis opiuiou oa that matter 
on tho lloor of tlie House. However, if the matt(>r was referred to him by the Gov- 
enitnent, he would give his opinion to the Govenimont. Gontinuing, he said that as 
to tho legal otl'ect of the House's refusal, it was a matter between the Assam rfovern- 
ment and the iluuso and that he was not coucorned with that question at that 
stage. 

The Speaker then announced that he would give his ruling on the 27th. to wiiicli 
date the floiiso adjourned. 

Tho Assembly passed to-day the demands for grants under agricultarc, iudustrios. 
and jails and convict settlements. 

The Bpkiker's Ruling 

27lili. AUGUST:— Tho Ilon’ble Mr. BoBanla Kumar Dasj Speaker, gave his ruling 
to-day on the point of order raised by the Finance Minister on tho out motion adoptinl 
by the House refusing the grant of Rs. 78,446 for the posts of two Commissiouet-N 
for As.««m. The 8i)eaker hold that the refusal was perfectly legal and binding on flu* 
Government. He referred to the White Paper and tho Joint Parliamentary Commit- 
tee’s reports as also the Government of India Acts of 1919 and 1935. He stated tliat 
the Finance Mini.ster’.s contention was not maintaiaable. Mr. Siddhittath Sarma 
(Congress) then moved a reaolation for reduction of land revenue by 50 pei cent, 
and quoted extracts from the election manifesto and former speeches of the Hon'bii' 
Mr. Rohini Kumar Ghaudhury, Revenue Minister. 

Khan Bahadur Keramaiali moved an amendment for reduction by 25 per cent, 
and Khan iSaiiib 8ayudur Rahaman moved au amendment for 33 per cent. 

Earlier in the day, Mr. A. K, Chanda (Congress) moved an adjournment motion 
to discuss tho question ot repatriation of the Andamans prisoners of Assam and on 
the Homo Minister {jiving assurance to move the Central Oovernmout to-morrow. Mi. 
Chanda withdrew his motion. The Home Minister said that Assam prisuuor.s wimh 
not sutTiU'ing from tuberculosis and one was in good health. 

Non-official Bills 

28th. AUGUST Tho Assembly considered to-day Mr. SiddhinatU Sarmo't^ 
Local Self-Go veruroent (Amendment) Bill 1937, Mr. Abdul Aziz's Assam 
.Money-lemlois (Amendment) Bill, 1937, Mr. Puma Chandra Sartna's Assam Moiicy- 
h iiders (.Vmeii Imenti Bill, 19.17, Mr. Lakheswar Barooah's As.sam I/>cal iSolf* 
tioveininent f Amendment) Bill, 1937, and Mr. Munawarali's Assam Money-lenders 
(Aineudmeut) Bill. 1937. 

30tb. AUGUST Tho Mtni.stry snstainod Uie tenth defeat during the present 
buJ|et session to-day when Kiian ^loAib Sayadur Rahman's amendment suggesting 
tho reduction of laud revenue by 33 per cent was carried without the Goverameut 
claiming division. 

A resolution s|)onsorcd by a membor of tho Congress party, suggesting a reduction 
of 50 per cent in laud revenue, wa.s, however, defeated by CD votes against 43. 

The position of the Govin-nmeiU was explained by tho Rei^enue Minister who said 
that the Government aiTc.ed to a reduction of 35 per cent and ofTered to anpoiiit 
ii eommittOH to enqnin; into the fiijaiicial condition of persons seriou.sly affecteu. He 
said that on the binds of i fcominendatioiis made by this committee, the (iovernment 
would be prepared to grant a re<luetioa in land reveuao even to the extent of DO per 
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cent ill iIuservinR cases. The (lovommoiit ilid not. however, agree to commit itself 
to 50 per cent or uvea 33 per coat as a flat rate. 

31tt. AUGUST -Mr. Jadabprasad Chaliha^s (Congress) cut motion for reduction 
hy Ks. 61,583, the grant under “Civil Works” was carried by 67 to 20 votes to-dav.Thia 
was the eioveutli defeat sustained by the Oovornmeut, Europeans and Ministers 
remained neutral. Tho provision of Us. 61.5S.3 for a hostel for Mahomodan and 
Scheduled ciiste members in legislature was also refused. Fortysix cut motions were 
tabled under head Civil Works but only 6 could be discussed. 

Ks. 1.50.200 was sanctioued under liead Veterinary and Rs. 1.00, (XX3 under head 
Co-operative. 

A cut motion was moved criticising tho bad sitting arrangements for members in 
the Assembly and also for I’ress reports aa«l visitors but the Finance Minister and 
tlie lloirnle .speaker having given assurance to look iat«j the question, tho motion 
was witlidrawn. 


.S-vLAiUEs’ Hills PASSF.h 

Ut SEPTEMBER : -Tin* Assembly passed to-day the Ministers' Salary Bill, 
the Speaker's Salary IMi. th » Deputy .S|ieukor's Salary Hill, the President’s 
Salary Hilt, (hi; Dv'pnry Pi>?si dent's Salary Hill, tho C>'itt of Wards (Amendment) 
Hill and the PiMvineiai l^f/islaturo (Removal of DiMpiaiilication) Hill. 

Mr. Omrti Kutwir ,s ((^»ngresK) amendment li.vtng the salary of the Bpoaker 
at Rs. 500 and his ai!(uvan<;e at Rs 2.50 was lost by G‘l to 42 votes and the House 
fixed the SptMkej’s salary at I’s. 1.000 per month." 

The llouhle tin? SjH'.iker, Mr. BananU Kumar Das (Congress', announced that 
he would accept his salary as (irescribed by the Congress Working Committee. 

The ll'tnse then piss.'l t!t ; amended Deputy t^lpoaker's salary Bill 6xiog the 
sa’ary at Ke. 1. 

The MiiiistiMs' Salary Hill as amended hy Mr. Sayadur Kahaman providing Ra. 
2.50t) for the Cliief .Minister and Ks. 1.500 for 4 other Ministers was carried by 64 
to 40 votes. .Mr. Ooiio Kumir Dass (Cmgress) amondmeut fixing the Ministera* 
Milary at Ks. 500 was defoatc 1. Tiie House was then prorogued. 

Winter Session —Shillong— 8kh. to 2tit. December 1937 

Xew Bills I.VTRODUrED 

The «■<>! i weatlier .session of the .Assam Legislative Assembly commenced at 
>liillong on till.* 8th. December 1937. 

Rtir. yiihnU Jftui introduced the Assam Local Hoards fPostiKmement of 
Kleetioii.s'. Hill ID.I?. The Hill sought to postpone the oleetions upto tho end of 
Febiuary \0:\*) if it Invraiii.' noce.ssary to do so. Tho Assam Priwnors* ^Probational 
iU'loasc Hill. 1037, inirodnoed by Mr. Hohiai Kumar Chaudhitri^ Kovenuo Minister 
was rtfcrre l to a scleuO’omtuittce. 


3Ioxt;r-ia:NnEKs' Anasu. Dill. 

9lh. DECEMBER Tho Assam Monevleii.Jers’ (.\mendmont) Bill, 1937 was passed 
in iluj As.seral)ly to-day 77 to 13 von?.s. Th.* Hill wlnuli was introduced by Maulavi 
Abdul Aiiz amends tlio .Vssaiu Moneylenders’ Act of »1)I4. It was to como into 
foiee at ouci! aii'i would app'v lo pending suits suid appeals. ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie piovi.sions of the Transfer of Property Act of‘ 1882, the Indian Contract 
Act of 1872, the Indian Registration Act Df 19'.)S and tho Civil Procedure (^e 
1908, are, to tli«J extent necessary to' give eflecl to tho provisions of the Bill, 
repealed or modified by it. 

The definition of ‘•moneylender” is given in the measure as a person, SH>ciety 
or bank, cither private or r»'gistered under the Co-operative Booieties Act of 
1912 or tho Indian Companies' Act of 1012, who giant.s a loan. 

The Bill provides that no money-lender, shall, iu respect of any loan made 
before or after tlie measure is enforced a.s an Act, recover on aooonnt of interest 
and principal, whether through a court or otherwise or by way of luafriiot of 
lands in usufructuary mortgages, a .sum greater in aggregate than doable the 
principal of the loan. o & 

At the instanco of Mr. Rolnui Ktmar Chotcdltur^f, tho Rovonue liiniater, 
an amendment was passed which provides that notbiug shall aneot a 
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•dvanuiDR moaoy at interest not cxoeotlinf? 6 per cent a year or subscribers to a 
loan fflaoe to, or debentures or other securities of any description issued by, the 
Government, a public body, a bank, or a company. 

The Bill reduoes the rate of interest from li and a half per cent, to 9 per 
cent on seoured loans and from 18 threc-fourtli per cent, to 12 and a half per 
cent, on unsecured loans. 

Seoured loans are dofined as mort;;.ij'e debts as vvell as bonds in lieu of 
interest on which land has been given over by debtors iu conformity with local 
customs to creditors. 

Sylhet Town* Texan’cy Dill 

The Sylhet Town Tenancy Bill was thcMi taken into consideration. Mr. Rolnni 
Kumar Chowdhury disapproved the retrospective principle involved iu the Hill, 

.Assam Municipal Amen*ii. Bill 

Mr. J, J. U. Niehois Roy, Minister for L'^cal Self-Govoninient. .stroM;^ly opposed 
the Assam Municipal (Amoudmeut) Bill moved by Mr. Rajeiulranutli Barua. 

10th. DECEMBER :~The Assembly to-day resumed discussion on Mr. Rajendm 
Sath Barua'a motion for referring the .Assam Municipal Amendment Bill (1917) to 
a select oommittee. 

The Bill aims at (1) doing away with t!ij prinoipM of nomination in municipal 
bodies ; (2) debarring salaried servants and ministerial olYicers of the Cfoveniment 
from seeking election to muuicipal bonds and (d) loosening Government control 
over munioipal boards by making the Minister iu charge the sole arbiter of self- 
governing institutions, keeping the Commissioner and to a less extent tlic Deputy 
Commissioner as intermediate checks. It i.s sought to curtail the powers of the 
sub-divisional officers in regard to the iuspjctiou of boards* records or interference 
with their internal affairs. 

The Rav. J. J. M. tiichols Roy, Minister for local self-Goveniment. opposed the 
motion on the ground tha: nomination could nut be done away with. He said that 
by nomination Government provide the boards with men who may he capable of 
bmmiog officer of a board iu case none of the elected members was capable or 
willing to serve as such. Nominated members also looked after tho interests of tbo 
Government in municipalities. This was a point often lost sight of by many critics. 

EDUC.\TI0X ReFOUM IN' A.SSAM 

1 1th. DECEMBER The Assembly passed to-day a resolution ap))ointing a com- 
mittee to readjust the carricuUim of primary and secondary education iu Assam up 
to class 8 of the high school. 

Tbo resolution which was moved by Mr. Bhaban Chandta Gnrfoi was amended 
iu two important aspects by Maulavi Munatcar Alt and by Sii Mohammed 6’raad- 
ulla. Premier. 

This Assembly’* stated the resolution, *^recommoud.s to the (;<jverumeut of Assam 
that as the present curriculum of education of this province utterly fails to take note 
of the growing changes and need of society a committee be formed to formulate the 
principles in outline for readjustment of the curriculum aecoriiugly for primary aud 
seooudary education up’to Class 8.” 

Excise Duty ox Petkol 

13th. l^CEMBER A resolntion urging that the Assam tiovornment shouM 
move the Government of India to grant to Assam thu entire proceeds from excise 
duty on the petrol and korosino produced iu the Province, was iiuauimonsly carried 
in^he Assembly. 

It was contonded in the coarse of the debate that the royalties on crude oil to 
the value of £s. 5 lakhs were rotained by .Assam but the proceeds from the excise 
duty to the value of about Rs. i and a half crores were lealised by the India 
Government Since Bengal got 6i and a half per cent of the jute duty Assam 
should get at least the same percentage of the excise duty levied on petrol and 
kerosene oil. 

Tne Bev. J. J, M. NMola Ray^ Minister for Local Sell-Goveromont withdrew 
his Assam Looal Boards (Postponement of Elections) Bill, 1937. as the Congress 
Fhrty was opposed lo it 
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Mr. Oopinath Bardoli, tha Letdor of tbo CooKreos Groap, said tha Hooso 
couM not consider the siipplemontary demand made by the Premier when he 
placed before the House a statement of neocssary einenditure for the Corn* 
fflissioners* establishment daring the months of September, October, November 
and December. 

Hioa CouBT roB issau 

Mr. Naha Kumar Dutta neit moved a resolution recommending that immediate 
steps bo taken for the establishment of a ffigh Court in Assam. Ha said tM this 
question had boon pressed for the last seven years. Provincial Autonomy could 
not be complete without jndtuial autonomy. Tho dual control at present exerolsed 
over the judiciary in Assam was harmful in many respects. 

The resolution was under discussion when the House adjourned. 

Mbmbbrs* Salary Bill 

14th. DECEMBER The Assembly rejected to-day bv 47 to 36 votes the 
motion moved by Hon. Mauivi Sayid 6'i> huhammad Naa^u/Zo, Premier, that the 
amendments made by the Council to the Assam Legislative Ohambers (Ifembera* 
Emoluments) Bill 1937 be taken into consideration. 

The European Group, Rai Bahadur Promodu C kaudra Dutta and a few others 
including the Promior, remained neutral. The Congress Group voted in favour of 
the motion. The Mohammedan Group, throe Ministers and tbo United Peoples' 
Party voted against (ho motion. Tbo Bill would now go to the Upper Honso again. 

According to the original Hill the moinbers of both Houses were given a 
salary of Bs, 100 a month each but the Upper House ledncod the salary to 
one rupee a yoar. 


Removal ov Female I.neliuiuilitt Bill 

IM. DECEMBER .—The Assomby jiassed to-day the first reading of (he 
Assam Municipal (Removal of Female ineligibility) Amendment Bill. 1937 whieli 
wa.s introduced by A/iaa A/a via Dmnt, the only woman member of the Assembly. 
J'lie Bill removes tho disability of women from becoming members of muiiii^l 
boards. It was originaiiy introduced in the Upper House by Rai Sahih B&m 
Chandra Dutt and passed' by that Boucu in its last session. 

The Syliiet Town TE.NANty Bill 

The House then took up the consideration of Mr. Kanina Sindhu Raya 
Sylliet Town Tenancy Bill 1937, as it emergod from the select committee. 

liie Bill aims at framing, amending and consolidating the law remilating the 
relatious between landlord and tenant within the municipal limits of the town of 

Sylhot. The following ciausas, among others, uh amended by tho House, wore 

passed to-day . 

Clause 7, which is the most important clause in (be Bill and which was first 
taken up, was passed as follows : Notwithstanding any contract to tho contrary, 
every person who shall have iield land as a tenant continuously for a period of 
ton years wholly before or wIioHy after or partly before imd partly after the 
commenuemoiit of this Act shafi bo deemed at (he vxpiratiou of that period to 
have acquired a permauont heritable and transferable right of um and oooupation 
in that land, subject to the payment of rent to the landlord provided that nothing 

in this .section shall apply to leasos of land for manufacturiog or industriiu 

purposes entered into after the passing of this Act. 

This clause originally provided f* r 12 years for the creation of occupancy 
right but au amendment moved by Mauivi Abdur Uahmau suggesting ten years 
was carried by 44 to 25 votes. The House tbeu aiJjourotfd. 

Demand For Commissioners* Estadlishmlnt 

17th. DECEMBER Tho As.sembiy debated to-day whether a supplementary 
demand on an item already refused by the House was in order when Sir Muhammad 
Saadullah^ the Premier, moved a suppiementarv Jcmaiid of Rs. 25,300 for the Com- 
missioners' establishments for tho four months Ifrom September to December 1937. 

Rai Bahadur Promode Dutt opening the discussion said that the supplementary 
demand was out of order and could nut come under section 81 of the Oovemmont of 
India Act. He pointed out that since tho House bad specifically sanctioned tho ex- 
penditure only up to August 30 in the last budget session and had specifically made 
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a oat on tho office of ilio Commissioners the establishments could not continue beyond 
that date. Fie admitted that under the Civil Service Be/$ulatioiis the staff roiKht 
demand three months' salary in lieu of notice but that relief ha<l to bo given by tho 
Government in a way other than by a supplementary demand. Tho verdict of iho 
House had made it clear that the service had not to bo carried beyond September 1. 
He argued that under cover of granting relief the Government were extending the 
office for four months. 

Mr. Qopinath Bardoloi^ leader of tho Congress Party, said that the House hoil re- 
fused to sanction the pay of tho Commissioners’ staff not because they wanted to bo 
rid of the clerks' services but because tho Government had refused to take any note 
of the feelings of the House on this matter. In all parliaments of the world supple- 
mentary grants had to receive the assent of the sanctioning authority before expendi- 
ture uonid be incurred. In the present case tho Finance Minister had had more tliuii 
enough time to secure that assent 

Tho House had refused tho demand on August 17. Iho Advocate-General had 
given his opinion on August 24 and tho authenticated schedule of expenditure had 
been presented on September 1. Tho Fiuauco Minister had tliereforo had a week to 
submit a supplementary demand. If the ex|)enditure had been eiifurceablo by any 
statute, or rnlo having the force uf a statute. His Kxccliciicy tiie Governor wouiil 
have, by virtue of his special powers, charged it to tlie revenues of the province in 
the authenticated schedule. If, on tile other hand, there was no suen statutury 
obligation the whole expenditure was illegal and tho House had no authoritv to 
pass it. 

Mr. Baidjfouath Mnkhcrjee held that Rule IG of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
Uulos only permitted the bringing in of such ilemands as the present one befure tlic 
last of the days allotted for the moving of grants. 

Sir Muhammad Saadttlla^ rerdying, said that under Section 81 of the Government 
of India Act the supplementary demand was in order. Tiu> staff of the Commis- 
sioners’ office had to he given at least three months' notice and e.xpendituro on their 
account had to bo incurred over and above the expenditure sanctioned ou September 
J. Tho Assam Assembly Rules permitted tho bringing in of this inoiiuii fur u sup- 
plementary demand. In order to maintain the dignity of the House ho had brougiit 
forward tnis motion instead of advising ilis Excellency the Governor to certify it. 

The Speaker reserved his ruling ou the point raised and adjourned the House. 

The Si’EAKEu's Ruli.n*; 

18th. DECEMBER .Mr. Banantahuu-ir Das. Speaker gave his ruling to-ihiy 
on the point of order raised yesterday by Rai Bahadur /*, C . Dult objecting to 
the presentation of a supplementary demand for Rs. 25,3CU for the Cummissicuei's 
estahlislimeiits for the four mouths from September tu Heceinher, 1937. 

This sum reprosouts a part of the Rs. 78.446 nailer the sub- head *'Cummi.s- 
bioners” which was refused by a vote of the Assemidy during the Inst budget ses.sion 
when the Assembly was called upon to vote on the animal estimate of expenditure 
for tho current year. 

Mr. Das said : *"1110 ruling of tlie Chair is that a supplementary demand in 
respect uf any demand to wiiicii tho As.sen]bly h.xs refused its assent or in respect 
of the amount which tlio Asseratdy has previously reihieel would be in orilor if 
it can be shown that it has become necessary. 

^^tn this particular case, relying upon the spee«jhes of tho Kinanco Minister and 
ou tho assurances given by him, 1 find there are sudicit.Mit grounds for mo to held 
that the present supplemcutury demand is in order. Jt is now for tho I louse to 
consider whether they would act upon the assurance of the Finance Minister ami 
vutf)%>r the dematal or reject it.*’ 

The Finance Minister had said that he was always anxious to uphold the iligiiity 
and prestige of the House and that ho had already decided to di.scliargo tho stuff 
uf the Commissioners’ establishment from .laiiuary 1. 19:1S. Tho speaker held, 
lliercfori^ that ho uould not dispute his sincerity and in that view he hebl that a 
prima facie case for further espenditure had been in terms of flection 81 of the 
Government of India Act. 

The iiouse then proceeded to discuss the demand, after which it adjourned. 

Beboval of Female Ixkligioilitv Bill (Contd.) 

20tb. DECEMBER ;^TIio House passed to-day the Assam Municipal (Removal of 
FooiaIo Ineligibility) Amendmeat Bill, 1937. The measure was introduced 
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by Jifts Jfavit Dmm and waas passed aQaaimoaaly by the House. It had baea pre- 
Tiowy passed by the Oouncil. 

Thb Stlhet Town Xsninot Bill (Oontd.) 

The House then took up the oonsideratiou of Mr. KarvMa Bimdku Roa *9 Sylhet 
Town Tenancy BiH. 1937. Twenty clauses were dealt with in the discussion. 

Considerable discussion took uiaoe over Clause 14 (1) of the Bill which states 
that every occupancy tenant shall on ejectment be entitled to be paid aa compensa- 
tion the value of any building which may have been erected by him or by his pre- 
decessors in interest unto a value of Rs. 1,000. Provided the value of auon a build- 
ing ezoeeds Bs. 1000 the excess shall be payable only if the express consent of the 
landlord shall have been obtained for the erection of such a building. 

Mr. Babinira Naih Aditya moved an amendment deleting the words *op to a 
value of Rs. 1000." He argued that an occupancy right was the right to the free 
use of land and if the tenant was handicapped in this way it would prove an obstacle 
to the creation of better houses in the town of Sylhet. ^ 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury^ the Revenue Minister, objecting to the amend- 
ment said that a landlady who was a poor widow might be adversely affected by 
such an amendment. The amendment being put to vote was .carried by 4(1 to 35 votes. 
Tho European Group voted against it. 

COMUISSIONERS* EsTABLlSHUENr— S pEIXER'S RuUNO 
21st. DECEMBER The Sneaker, Mr. Batanta Kumar Daa ruled that Uie 
Assembly could not take up to-uay the supplemeutary statement for a supplementary 
demand for the Commissioners' Establishments as conveyed in a message from His 
Excellency the Oovernor to the House to-day. 

The mes^e from His Excellenoy was made under Section 43^) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act for the presentation of a statement with regard to a demand for 
a supplementary grant of an additional Rs. 15,164 to defray the charges for retain- 
ing the Commissioners establishments from January 1, 1038 to March 3l, 1938. 

The grant originally passed by the Assembly was Rs. 18,63^54. A supplementary 
grant already voted by the Assembly was Rs. 33,300. The present snpplemenlary 
demand consists of pay for officers— Rs. 1,639 *, pay for establishment— Bs. 11,467 ; 
allowances— Rs. 138 ; contingencies -Rs. 1,9^. 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Butt raised a point of order asking whether a messM from 
His Excellency justified cancelliug the rules made by His Excellency himselt. 

He said the House had been taken by surprise by this demsnd and pointed out 
that according to Rale 17(2) of the Assam Legislative Assembly rules made under 
i!:lection 81(3) of the Oovernment of India Act, 1935. the Governor, exercising his 
individual jadgmout, should allot oue or moro days, not earlier than three days after 
the day allotted for such a represputatiou, for voting on the demauds for snpple- 
meotary grants or for a discussion of tho estimates of the expenditure ubar|^ or 
fur both suuh voting and discussion as the case may be. He said that according 
tu the above rule the supplemeutary demoud could not be pat to-day* 

Mr. Oopinath Bardol^ti, leader of the Congress group, on behalf of his party, 
expressed his resentment at the presentation of this demand. He said that on the 
latit occasion that tiio Premier had represented a supplementary demand for the 
retention of the offices of the Cemaissionors up tu December 31, the Premier had 
made it clear that lie would not present a further supplementary demand for the 
Commissiouers' offices. Mr. Baidoloi was of the opiuiou Uiat His Kxoelleacy was 
acting against the Oovernment of India Act. Ho further said this was against the 
w'ishes of the House and also against the powers vested in the House and 
Itoiniod out that according to Section 52 of the Ooverament of India Aot, which 
ddinet tho special responsibilities of the Governor, such a supplemontary deoaiid 
could not be presented. * .... 

Sir Muhammad SaadmUay the Premier, said that the Miowtry st^ by what he 
had said on the last occasion viz. tliat be would not ask for a further euppleoMm- 
lary demand for the Oommtssioners’ offices. He had spoken oa the anbjtmt to His 
Excellency. The Speaker held that the House could not consider the aupplem^ntory 
statement to-day and as there was not a formal motion for tho auppiementary 
demand auch a demand could not be coosidoroU. 

The position of the Speaker in relation to the Executive Government won the 
snbjtict of a statement in the House to-day by Mr. M. K, Oa$* 
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The statement was evoked by a qacstioa asking whether the travelling allowance 
in connexion with the recent visit of the speaker (Mr. Das) to Calcutta had been 
sanctioned by the Government under the fundamental and subsidiary rules -a 
question to which the Premier replied in the negative. 

In regard to certnin matters, Mr. Das said, the question arises whether the 
Speaker is a Government servant and rtie Head of a Department. 

*( at once say that the Speaker is not a Government servant and cannot be 
so/’ Mr. Das a>lde<J. He owes his position to the House which elected him and if 
he is a servant of anybody he is the servant of this House. 

*^Ooveromcot servants iu a province belong to the provincial executive ; the 
Speaker belongs to the provincial legislature. Government servants are civil 
servants as described in Chapter 2 of Part 10 of the Government of India Act ; 
the Speaker is a free agent. 

^Although drawing a salary from the Government the President of tho old 
Council regulated his own travelliug and was entitled to go anywhere where there 
was business to be transacted iu connexion with his duties as President of the 
Council. His decisiou was not liable to be examined by anybody else. He was 
eonsidorad to be a free agent. 

*^8peaker.s of As.sembiies are guidod by these rules iu the absence of rules 
specifically made to cover such cases. The question is whether there are anv 
rules by which the Speaker is required to obtain any sanction from the Government 
for undertaking a journey btfj'ond the province for transaction of business 
connected with tho legislature. 

*^lf an objection is raised by tho Audit authorities that the journey was not 
made on legitimate legislative business an inquiry would naturally be made from 
the Speaker. As to the circumstances under which the journey was undertaken a 
certificate from the Speaker that the journey was official is considered sufficient. 

**As to whether the Speaker is the head of a Department 1 should point out 
that treatment accorded to liim as the head of a Department conflicts with the 
dignity of tho House. Tho Hoad of a Department must be under the coutiol of 
some minister. It is obvious that the Speaker is not so. Tho Legislative Assembly 
Department is an autouomous Department. Under no circumstances can the 
Speaker of a Legislative Assembly be treated as the Head of a Department under 
Ministerial control. ” 

The House then uoauimoiisly passed the motion of Khuu 8ahib Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahman urging tho iinploinoutiitioii of the amendment adopted by the House 
during the last se8.siou for tin: romissHiu of revenue at a II it rato of dd per i.'uut 
us .siMiu ns funds permitted. Tin: House Was then prorogued. 


Proceedings of the Council 

Attfvat SeMioa--ShiUong — 16th. to IMih. August 1937 

No.V-OFriC'I AL RE.SUI.CT10XS 

Tho lirst sitting of the Assam Legislative Council was hold at Shillong un tlui 

Igtb. August 1937. 

On tho motion of tiio l^reaitUnty the House decided to send a condolence 
losolutiou to Lady Koain*, expressing rugrot at tlio death of Sir Aficfnel Keaa«\ 
ilia House adjourned us a mark of ivsp«,*ct to the late Governor. 

17tk. AUGUST Five resolutions were taken up to day. One was carried witliout 
division, eue was accepted with oertaiu modiUoatious and the reinaiuiug ones weie 
withdrawn. 

Sj. Sarat Chantira Bftattacharfee's resolution rocommendiug for the appointment 
of a Ketienchmeut Committee with the object of tiuJiug some funds for nation* 
building mea^iures was accepted by the Government. 
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Maulvi Ahdur Rahim C^owdhury'8 Kisolatioa recommondini^ to tho OoTeranont 
of Aasam to hold the oxaminations of all Uigh and Middle Schools In the province 
and to commence tho academic session with the calender year was passed without 
division. 

Mamivi Abdul fJai'a resolution rocommoiiding tho Oovornment to open a 
new {lortfolio under tho liCiKJiog Sincmploymont* to bo in charge of one of the 
ilou*ble Ministers was withdrawn on an assurance given by the Hon'blo Chief 
Minister that tho question of unemployment h:is been sorionsly taken up by tho 
tiovernmont. I'hc odiu;atiou Minister said that ho was technically in charge of 
the portfolio of ^lueroploymont/ 

Babu Satyendra Mohan Lahiri'a resolution for the separation of judiciai;y from 
itxecutivo was also withdrawn on tho ground stated by tho |{on'ble Judicial 
Minister that it would involve an additional oxpouditure of throe lakhs of rupees. 
Tho Council then adjourned. 

Genekil Discussion of Budget 

18th. AUGUST:— General discussion of tho Ihidgot commcncod in thn Conncil 
to-day. Mr. duresh Chandra Daa subjected the Budget to a searching scrutiny .lud 
expressed, on behalf of the lfuuKi\ disappointment at the way in which the 
(Nuincil liad b«‘OU called uikhi to deal with the Itnancial statc^roont of the province. 
Discii.ssing the Budget, Mr. Das suiil that, but for the wiping out of all previous 
debts, a subvention of Us. 110 lakhs and a cuiitrihution of 02 and a half j»er cent 
of the jute export duty, ail mainly due to Sir Otto Niemeyer's linancial udiiisirnent 
—the prosperity of "the province would not have been so manifest as had lieon 

made to appt'ur. Mr. Das was surprised that (Hlucation was |>racticaily %tarveil." 

Where literacy was 5 per cent to spend only G per cent of the total revenue was 
nothing hut cuipahlo negligence, he said. 

Mrs. Zttbida Ataur Rahman^ the oniy lady member and Deputy President of 

the House, thanked tho Finance Mini.ster for presenting a surplus Budgut 8ho 

asked for fair treatment fur female education. She said that in the Butiget, igniiist 
its. 80,10,191 for hoys, a sum of alKiut Bs. 84.8C4 had been provided fur girls. She 
suggesteil that rooro stipends shonld be given to girls to enable tliem to go in for 
higher training in medical nursing and midwifery. 

Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutta wanted that the outsklurs living in Shillong 
permanently should be allowed to bo on franchised for tho Shillong backward cons- 
tituency. Uo also criticised the Government for the delay in coming up with the 
Ministers' Salary Bill. 

Rai Bahadur Heramba Vraaad Barua (nominated) made a grievance of the fact 
that Budget was not presented before them siraultaueou.sly with the Assomhly 
which, he said, was directly in eoutravention of the provisions of the new Consti- 
tution and this fuiiurc on the part ul the Government was characteiiscd by him 
as show'ing disrespect to the J louse. As regards the Budget itself, he thought that 
lliongh it was not an ideal one, vi-t it « ouId not bt* said it wu.s wholly nnaeeeptabii\ 

Mr. Mon Muhon i'hondhury .said that tlie surplus did not retlect to the credit of 
the Ministry and that the credit lighily belonged to the Central Goveriiriiuiit. lie 
appealed in the name of humaiiiiy t.«» devtple more uttentioii and mutiey to the welfai»^ 
of the ina.sses. Refi lling to ihe'pUghi of Sunamganj people, ho said that plaee wa;> 
eomplotoly i-sclated from the rest of il.e woild for want of proiier comm unicat ion. 

all*. Aputva Kumar Ohuac appeated to ilie Ciuveriimeut for u further rcsJiictioii 
of land rd venue. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohan Luhiri said that lln-v had hieii igiiorod in the matter ol 
presentation of Budget as ai.so the allotment of d:i>s f-r their business. As legal d.s 
the Budget Mself, he referred to the section Gi (2) of the Government of India Act 
and ftaid that it would have been imue pioper, if the expenditure of the eJiarged and 
voted items were shown separately, lie iiiticised the lioveruinint for the imdusiou 
of 5 Mioisteis in the Cabinet and he thought that woik could be done by 3 Minis- 
ters. As regards the salarv of Ministers he said th.it th.-y should draw a salary 
suflicient enough to enable" them to live not in luxury, but in comfort and in a 
dweut manner and as .such he thought tlmt the Cnignss ideil of a maxi mum of Rg. 
500 should be followed. In short, the Miiiislry should work in a spirit of service ami 
sacriUee. 

Hon’blo Saiyeil Md. Sir Saadulla. replying on the dilate, spoke for one fioiir, 
Koferring to tho objection of some of ilie munibcrs that they had not (H>eti lrtxtfc*f| 
properly and courteously in Ilie matfei of prt*seulaliou of the Bud'ief, he siiid llial 
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It was Lur Iron the intentlpn of Government. By way of explanation he aaid that 
the Connoil wiu summoned ]2 days later than the Assembly oommenoed in the 
belief that \n that time» ahtpe* bills mieht come ont of the Assemblv to be preeentad 
before the Connell. As regards the alTotment of more days for the business of the 
House, he assured that be would consider the matter. As regards the various 
suggestions made by the members in the course of their speeches, he assured the 
House that those would be carefully considered and taken note of for their guidance 
Jn prepafn^h of future Budgets. As regards the objection that the Assam Com- 
pulsory rrlmary Education Act had not been given effect to as yet, he said in 
Assam Primary Education was free but to make it compulsory* he said a further 
sum of 3 crores of rupees was required which could not be found in the present 
state of finances of the Province. 

The Council was at this stage prorogued. 


October Seanon— ShiUong — SSih. to 30th. October 1937 

Salirxis Bills 

The October Session of the Council commenced at Shillong on the 25tki. October 
1937, under the presidency of Rai Bahadur Monomolkon Lahiri, The Speaker’s 
Salary Bill, the Ministers* Salary Biil, the Court of Wards* Amendment Bill, the 
Members’ Emoluments Bill and the Members’ fiemoval of Disqualification ffill were 
taken up for consideration. The Members’ Removal of Disqualification Bill was 
referrea to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Satuendra Mohan Lahiri contended that the Members’ Emoluments Bill was 
not in order as it provided for a salary with a retrospective effect. Rai Sahib Rem 
Chandra JDatta and Abdur Rahim Oioudhury said that the bill was in order. 

Mr. Satyendra Mohon Lahiri tabled a resolution for bringing the civil courts at 
Shillong under the Calcutta High Court. 

Assam Local Bates Auekd. Bill 

29Ui. OCTOBER The Council passed for consideration to-day the Assam Local 
Rates (Amendment) Bill, 1937. which provides for a reduction of the local rates 
levied in the permanently settled areas of Sylhet and Ooalpara. 

Introducing the Bill, Uaulvi M. Aaaduddin Chaudhury aaid that the economic 
condition of the residents of these areas did not justify the imposition of enhanced 
local rates at the rate of two annas and eight pies, luis high tax occasioned hard- 
ships to both landlords and tenants. If the Government would inquire into the 
number of estates sold in order to moet arears iu local ratos they would find out the 
real position. 

Biolouical Studies 

Mr. 8arai Chandra BhaUaoharjee moved that in view of the intention of the 
University of Calcutta to reduce the Uieoretical course of the Medical College by oue 

J ear lor those stadeats who had passe<l in biology as an additional sul^oct in their 
. 8c. examinatioa early stops should bo taken to provide facilities for tho study of 
biology in the Cotton and Murarichand colleges. 

Maulana Aba Nasher M. Wahed, Minister for Education, said in reply that he 
had alreai^ asked the Director of Pub lic Instruction to preparo a scheme on this 
subject. Classes would he started as soon as funds were available. 

« OxnER Non-Okpicial Resolutions 

Rai Sahib Hem Chandia Dutt moved a resolution recommending the restoratioD 
of the 10 per cent cut in the provincial grants to the different municipalities and 
town committees, because they were iu need of funds for improving sanitation 
and watar supply. 

Sir Mohammad Saadnlla, the Premier, gave an assurance that tlio cuts would be 
restored when funds were avatlabie. 

Mr. Satyendfu Mohan Lahui's resolution recommending that steps be taken to 
bring the Britith Civil Courts of Shillong under the jurisdiction of a High Court 
was accepted by the Premier with leservation. 

The Premier also accepted aaother resolution by the same member recommending 
Qovemmant that aariy stepe be taken to bring the criminal oonrte in the partially 
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eidadad aretB ia igsam^-the Qaro aills, the Mikir Hilts and the British 
portion ol the Khasi and Jaintia Hill districts (other than the Shillong mnnicipatitv 
and joantonment) under the jnrisdiction of the High Gonrtof Calontta. 

Municipal AiCBNdMENT Bill 

27lh. OCTOBER Tero important munioipal amendment Bills, the aiming at a 
redaction of a tax on unoooupiod houses and the other to allow of women becom- 
ing mnnioipal commissioners, were introduced in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Sktreah Chandra Das moved a Municipal Amendment Bill urging abolition of 
the holding of the tax on unoccupied houses in Municipal areas. 

Rai Saheb Hem Chandra Dutt moved another resolution to amend the Munioipal 
Act with a view to enable women to become Municipal commissioners. 

Non-Offioial Resolittions 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhaitacharya withdrew his resolution urging introduction of 
Compulsory Primary Education in at least one police station in each sub-division in 
Assam after the Chief Minister and the Ehication Minister had pleaded inability of 
the Government to adopt the measure in view of financial stringency. 

28lh. OCTOBER Mr. Satyendra Mohan Lahiri moved a resolution to-day for 
the deprovinoialisation of Oovernmont High Schools so as to sot free money for aided 
high schools. The resolution was lost by 9 to 8 votes. 

Another resolution moved bv Mr. Sarat Chandra Bhaitacharya to remove the 
Shillong Cantonment to a suitable distance to provide accommodation for the steadily 
growing civil population was lost, the Chief Minister opposing it. 

Assam Local Rates Amend. Bill 

23lli. OCTOBER:— The Assam Local Rates (Amendment) Bill of 1037, moved by 
Maulvi Md. Asaduddin Chaudhury and the Assam Municipal (Removal of Female 
IneUgilulity) Amendment Bill of i037, brought by Rai Sahib Hem Chandra Dutt 
were paaaed to-day. 

The former Bill enforces the local rates at one anna and four pies in the rupee 
in Sylhet and Ooalpara, and the latter ouablos women to become munioipal oom- 
misBionera. 

An amendment moved by Rai Sahib Sonadhar Das Senapati to make the local 
rates one aana and eight pies, and the amendment moved by Rai Bahadur Heramba- 
proaad Banu to make the local rates ooe anna and six pies, were not moved. 

The Government, who had pressed for higher rates when the Bill was first in- 
troduoed, also did not move any amendment, and the Local Rates Bill was passed 
without opposition. 

Salaries Bills Passed 

sock. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day tho Assam Speaker's Bill, the 
Deputy Speaker’s Salary Bill, the Assam Ministers’ Salary Bill, tho Assam President's 
Salary BilL the Assam Deputy President's Salary Bill and the Assam Court of Warda 
Bin in the same form as passed by the Lower House. 

Mr. Surask Chandra Das's amendmeot to reduce the Chief Minister's salary from 
Ba. 3500 to Rs. 2000 and that of other Ministers from Rs. 1500 to Rg. 1300 were 
uagatived. 

Rai Bahadur Heramha Prasad Barua's amendment reducing the salary of the 
mmken of both Honses from Rs. 100 a month to one rupee a year was carried by 
9 wotm to 6. thus revising the Bill originally pa8.sed by the J^wer Uonsm. 

Xhw daily halting allowance was raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 and the travelling 
iUevaiioe to rates admissible to first grade officers. The Council was prorogued. 
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Proceedings of the Assembly 


Nagpur-— SOth. ft 3 lit. July 1937 

Ylicro wsH considerablo obstmctioB from tiiu visiturs* gsiiorios wheii (Iip C. P. 
and Berar l/'glslstiro Assonbly hsid Us flrst muctiug under tbn Nlmv Constitution nt 
Nagpur QU tlio SOlh. My 1997. 

The mooting bogan with the tunal Cangress corcmoniiU with O'ngrpKs merahora 
walkfog in procosmon to the Assembiji i^ambor from t.ho Pritnior’s house, aooom- 
p.iiiiod by larM crowds. 

Having hmd a Aig hoisting ceremony outside tliey then uiitprud the Hall where 
paukod aod ezcited galleries awaited the surt of tii • s'.v Mriip' iti ooremony. 

There were lioatiTe deiaoustrations frem the gallorioM wIumi the former ioferim 
Miniaters took the oaths and Mr. 8. W, A. Rizvi ha*t lo seek the protection if the 
chair (occupied temnorarily by Khnn Bahadur Sj/ed Uifaxat Alt.) 

Dr. Khar*^ the Premier, appealed to the gailorios to maintain order but shmitfBg 
t'lmtioueil and the President men warned the visitors that he would have the galle* 
l ies cleared. Thereafter quite prevaile«i and tho liouso adjourned. 

31sL JULY :<-The AsBombly difonased lo-day sn adjonmnent notion alleging that 
Clovornment ofioers b ad unduly ioiltienec«i an oloctioii ; the ruHoIntion was withdrawn 
sifter the Premier (Dr. AT. B, Khara) lia<l made a statement on his (Sovernmeiit's 
poliuy regarding the aubjeot under debate. , «... 

Mr. Ohaaagkp'tm Singh Oupta^ tho Congress nominee, was electi)<l B|H)aker with 
78 votes, while his rival, the Rev. 0. C. liogzrt seoured 20 votei. Mrs Anuzugabat 
Kale (Congress), the only nominee, was elected Deputy Speaker. 

Rbmoyal Op DisQUAuncAnoii BbiL 

The lluttse thou took into oonsideratioii Mr. K. Y. Shareef^e C. P. and Berar 
Ofhuutt of Prolit (Removal of Disqualiticatious) Bill of 1037. ne said that the lUII 
intuiuied tl 1 . 1 t a porson should not be disqiialiKoii for being cheostin as, and for being 
a member of the Assembly by reason only of the (set that he hold certain offices of 
prolit under the Crown. It, however, made an exception that a imntou who was an 
employee of a Stale Railway should to disqnaiiKod to fill a seat other than a lAtour 
^at in the said Assembly. The Mini stor aocepted certain amuiuloients in the list of 
offices, and the Bill was passed intd. law without a division. The fluiise thou 
idiourahd fine die. 
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Budget Session -Nagpur— 10th. to 22nd. Septeasber 1937 

Financial Statement for 1937«38 

The Budget scsKioti of the Assembly commenced on the lOtk. Seple aA e r I937 
The Budget for 1937*38 was presented to the Assembly by Mr. K. O. Mehta 
Finance Minister, ft showed a small revenue surplus of Rs. 31,000, the estimaM 
revenue being Rs. 474.84 lakhs, and the expenditure charged to revenue Rs. 474 5) 
lakhs. 

Presenting the Budget the Finance Minister said : ''Exolnditig the transactions of 
the Famine Relief Fund and the Public Debt, the not result of the debt, deposit, au,i 
capital heads is a debit of Bs. 56.51 lakhs, of which Its. 45.80 lakh.s is for repaymont 
of last year’s short-term loan from the (tovernment of India. This will be covers! 
by the permanent loan of Rs. 50 lakhs raised during the year, the balance being met 
by temporary borrowing. 

*^()n the receipt side the land revenue (stiinatos allow for the large su.spun.sioris 
and remissions that have been grantofi in respect of the last rahi season owing to 
tiamage by untimely rain and oilier calamities. Some allowanco has also been toadn 
for the possibility of (rollections in the next kh'Arif season biMiig afTei.’tcd by atiy 
abatements or reductions in Ian 1 reveutie that may he maile in pursuance of tin 
(tovernmeni's intention to give relief in that form* wherever detailed examination 
shows this to be justified.” 

Outlining the policy of the Oovornmont, Mr. Mehta said that a retrenchment com- 
mittee would he appointed to effect dra.stic economy in the cost of administration. 
'J'ho que.stinn of separation of judiciary from executive, the possibility of a rnditction 
ill scales of pay of subordinate .sorviciis, overhaul of ailmluistration and local bodies 
with a view to making them more cfftcitMit ati<l jail reform, were all under considera- 
tion of the (iovernmont. The Oovornmont was likely to undertake a commercial sur- 
vey of forests which would indicate possibilities of starting new industries. They 
were also considoiing tiio prohiom of agricultural improvement and the proposals for 
the reduction of grazing dues, and irrigation ratoa wore being examined. The (iov- 
ernroent would al.so tako up shortly the problem of water supply and communica- 
tions in rural areas, and Mr. Mehta hope«l that next year’s budget would show the 
fruits of their efforts. 

He referred to the policy of prohibition and announced that, a.s the first slop, 
they had decided to si()|i liquor sales in Haugor district and Narsingpur subdivision, 
and also intended to discontinue sales in Akot taluk in Borar. The (lovornment hail 
also decided to introduce proliihitioii in select irnluKtrial areas aud carry on tem- 
perance propaganda all over the province. I'lie anticipated loss to the general revenues 
hom excise source of Ks. 33 lakhs spread over a period of years and during this 
period it would he employed in financing schemes of rural development and village 
uplift. ReriM'i'iiig to the question of immediate relief to the peasantry, ho said that 
they w'ould examine the position and adopt all possible ameliorative measures. Ho 
concluded that the hiidget next year would demand sacrifices from all sections of the 
community, except the poorest, and hoped that none would be found waiting. 

Before the Kiiianeo Miui.ster had pre.scnted the Budget Mr. G. S. Page (Unity 
Party) sought leave to move an ailjuurnmeiit motion to discuss the non-inclusion of 
a harijan in the Ministry, in view of the fact that harijan ineinbtMs numbered 30 in 
the House and represented an inilucutial minority. Thu iSpeaker disallow^! the 
motion stating, that the matter w'as not urgent and could have Won discussed in the 
Isst session. 

Official Bills 

The C. P. and Borar Logislativo Assembly Committoo Summons Knforcemont Rill 
and another the Pulice Act Amendment Bill authorizing the Provincial Oovernmeot 
to aiipoint honorary police officers to deal with certain types of o/fenccs wore passed 
by tne House. 

Salaries Bills 

The Premior^ Dr. Kharo introduced the Bill providing for salaries and allowances 
of Ministers, the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker, the Parliamentary Secretaries and 
the Members. Amendments reducing allowances to Ministers moved by Don-Coo^ess 
Members wore rejected without division. The House voted the salaries of the 
Speaker, De|)uty Speaker and Parliamentary Beoret tries. The salary for members 
was under disoussion when the House adjourned. 
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VOUNQ ON fiUDOSI DSII1ND8 tt6 

OtiimL D18OU8S1011 or Budor 

llUi. SEPTEMBER :j‘The Assembly devoted the whole day to the general diMim- 
sioB of the Budget. Rao Saheb Z>. y. Bajarkar^ Leader of the Opposition, opening the 
debate, oomplaioed that the budget did not treat the claims of Berar for revenue ex* 
penditore aa enjoined by the Oovernmeut of India Act, and said that he was com* 
pelled to appeal to the Governor to look into the matter as one of His Excellency's 
special responsibilities. 

Mr. Abdul Raxak Khan felt that the budget did not bear “the Congress stamp." 
Mr. Ilaiodas, a Congress Harijan member from Biiaspur, recalled the Congress elec- 
tion pledges regarding reduction of land revenue, and in case no relief was 
forthcoming, he and his six Harijan colleagues would resign from the party. 

Mr. Beraar Rajendra Singh said that the Congress Ministry had little time to 
scmtinlze the budget in detail, and had no doubt that tho Ministry would devote 
its first attention for improving the condition of the masses. Hio Rev. O. C. 
Rogers advocated great caution regarding prohibition policy. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta, retdying to the criticisms, appealed to 
all sections of the House to co-operate with the Ministry. The granting of consider- 
able relief to ryots would, ho stated, entail exploration of fresh avenues of Income. 
He assured the House that tho Congress Ministry would try to iiMiecm their election 
pledge by giving immediate relief to tho smaller peasantry. Referring to the com- 
plaint of unfair treatment of Berar, Mr. Mehta asked tho Uppusitiou not to t mUarrass 
the Oovernmeut at tho outset. 


Voting o.v BuoftST Demand 

13tk. SEPTEMBER ‘.—Voting on Budget Demands commencod to-day. llio first 
divisiona was taken when Mr. G. 8. Pago (Nagpur liabour) piossod a tokuu cut 
under '^land revenue." It resulted in a victory for the Government, voting for 
Mr. Pago's motion aud 08 agaiust it. Mr. Page sought to express the desire of the 
Assembly that the Oovernmeut should reduce leuts of holdings by 20 per cent. 

Mr. P. B. Oole, Rovenwu Minister, made the following statement regarding the 
revenue policy of the Cabinet : '^lu coosultatiou with mv colleagues 1 have decided 
to give reduction In the land reveuue at a flat rate throughout tho province. In 
pursuance of the presout Ministry’s policy small holdings would be given immediate 
relief. We will decide what should be treattsd as small holdings in each tract, and 
the flat rate to be given. Thu relief now givuu will not be witbdrawo, but the ques- 
tion would be considered in all its bearings with a view to .seeing if further relief 
should or should not be given to briug about an equitable adjustmeut throughout 
the province." 

14th. SEPTEMBER :~The excise policy of the Govoioment was discussed at 
length in tho Assembly to-day. Keveial cut motions on tho excise grants were moved, 
but later withdravro. Mr. Abdul Kuzaquo, Deputy Leader of the ludepeodeut party, 
sought elucidation of the lioveromeut’s prohibition policy by moans of a cut motion. 

Mr. D. K. Mehta, Finance Minister, stated that it was wrong to say that the Oov- 
eiument prestige in the market did not stand high, ilu thoiighl that there was somu 
inisunderstandiug with regard to the roc«.*iit C. 1'. Loan, being under-subscribed. It 
was agreed wiien tho loan was issued, that loan.s of all Guverumouts should open 
and close at the same time and that such of the loans that were under-subscribed would 
be made good from those over-subscribed. The loan.s weio closed after two hours 
of tlieir opening. As somu of these were over-subscribed and when it was foiiud that 
the C. P. Loan applications did not come up to Us. DU lakhs, a |»ortiou of the Bladras 
loan was allotted to this province. Ho had no doubt that it would have been fully 
subscribed had tho subscription list been kept open for a iou{;er time. 

With regard to the fears expressed by tho mover that pursuance of I his policy 
might lead to linancial crisis, Mr. Mehta said that hi.s (iovci nuient stood for balanceii 
•budgets, and foara were groundless. Ho also said that there was equally no founda- 
tion for the belief that prohibition was being adopted all at once. Tho policy was 
being pursued by stages and the Government hoped to make the province dry in 
three years. 


IStb. SEPTEMBER A cut motion to raise a debate over rates of com t- fee, 
process fee and registration fee of moneylenders was thrown House by 71 

votes to 31. A simlar cat motion was defeated 31 voting for and bb against lU 
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Hr. Y. M. Skteef. Law Hiuister, reifying, ^iated that the i^eseat Qoveinmeut 
w«a aot rospoDsiblo for tlio court on process fees oow in force. 

. Tim demand uudor cxcisu and stamps wera«foted, and the grants uudtM foivsb 
Were under coosideratioa when the Houses rose for the day. 

IM. SEPTEMBER The Assembly uassod the Forests and Registration demands 
to-day and the demand uiuier tiie head Irrigation was under discussion when Wm 
Boom adjoiiriieil. Tiiu Kinaiiee Minister, Mr. D. K. Mehta, who on the previous day 
had given tile impression of speaking in a ^^bureauc ratio vein'' placated his part> 
members by assuring that every grievance brought to his notice would be exumiiie,f, 
lie announced that the tlovtuumeut ‘would undertake a commercial .survey of tliu 
forests. 

17lh. SEPTEMBER :~Thc demands nnder irrigation and public works were voted 
by the Assembly to-day, all cut motions being withdrawn. 

Mr. Thakur Chedilal moved a token cut under general administration, urging that 
all Oovoroment servants who put in 25 years* service, should be retired witli a 
view to relieving noemploymeut. The Premier, Dr. Khare said that the questiou 
was under examination. The Congress Ministry, Ire said, favoured economy. 

Dy another ont motion Rao'Balieb D. V. Rajiirker urged (•overnmeut to imitOMi 
a graded salary out in the emoluments paid to Government servants pointing out 
that in Madras tho Googross Ministry had already imposed reductions. 

‘Dr. Khare expressed himself in agreement with the priucipio underlying the 
motion, but said it was a mistake to say that Madias had already imposed a gradel 
cut. The local Government would strongly urge the Central Uoveriiment to agnw 
to tho impositioii of such cuts. The matter was at present before the Secretary of 
State. The out motion was withdrawn. 


18th. SEPTEMBER ‘^There can be no two opinions as to tho attitude Govern- 
ment servants should adopt in dealing with the public and, as pointed ont by tiie 
Governor of the United Provinces in a recent speech, that attitude shoiilit be ouo 
of carrying out the orders and i^licy of the Government of the day loyally, aD«l 1 
bout that Government servants in the C. P. and Bcrar will loyally carry out the 
porley of the present Oovernmont.’*~Tlii8 statement was made by Dr. Khare, Pre- 
ator, hi uonrse of a reply to a token cut brought by a Congress member when a 
diiwmd under gooeraJ administration was under disenssiou. During disou.ssion 
iuvoril Congress members made certain allegations regarding the attitude of police 
oBoiais at several places during the last general eluctions. Proceeding Dr. Khare 
said that there was no material at his disposal to enable him to verify the accuracy 
or the exaggerated oharaoter of the allegations but if specific complaints were 
brought to his notice they would be inquired into, ilc added that instructions hqil 
been issued to Governmont servants that they should keep themselves strictly aluof 
from party politics and should be polite and courteous to tho public. 

After discussion the cut motion was wlthdrawu. The need for the abolition of 
tho posts of commissioners was raised by another member. Mr. D. K. Mehta, 
Binance Minister, Mated that the views of the House would be oouveyed to tho 
8loretary of State. 

20Ui. SEPTEMBER The whole of the provincial Budget was passed to-day 
by the Assembly. The guillotine was applied when the demand under Administration 
of justice was uuder discussion, and all subsequent demands, numbering 2G, were 
pasaed without discussion. , 

,'By another out motion Mr. G. J. Bharukha (Congress) urged that the Advocate* 
Goaeral should be paid 500 a mouth. On an aasurauce by Mr . Shareef that the 
i^MatioD would be examined by him in consultation with other members of the 
Obhiiiet and then submitted to the Governor for decision, the cut motion was 
vilhdrawn. 

SaiiABiss Biix 

list SEPTEMBER .‘—When the Assembly met to-day the first part of the day 
vaa sMOt in discussing the i^ymeot of Salaries Bill. After lifty minutes* discussion 
the Ull authorising the payments of salaries to Ministers, the Speaker, the Deputy 
Bpeahar, the I’Mliamentary Secretaries and JUirs was passed. 
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DSBCiXO FOB OOBSTRUIIIT AsSIIIBLr 

21st SEPTEM^ -.-Lively debite ensned to-day when the Hoa*bto Dr. N. B. 
ATA are. Prime If mister, moved the otAoial resolation on Constitiient Assembly. Tht 
Prime Minister traced at len^h the constitutional development of the oonntry to show 
how the demand formulated in the resolution was a logioal sequel. In a thirty 
minutes* speech Dr. Khare made it clear that ftnancial, eoonomioi and political evolu- 
tions of the country were inter-dependent He said that the Ooogress desuuided 
that the present constitutiou should be forthwith repealed as inadequate and insulting 
to the dignity of India. 

Immediately had tho Prime Minister finished, Dr. Raghavmdra Rao rose to 
oppose the motion. Hu regretted that the speech of the Prime Minister was full of 
inaccuracies. Tlio Prime Minister huu also omitted from the resolution tho essential 
ingredient from the Working Committee's approved draft. Whatever one might say 
about the inadequacy of the constitution, there had been groat changes in the poli- 
tical situation. As a result of these constitutional changes tho gravity of political 
power had been shifted to Provinces. Tiic Primo Ministers had now occupied the 
place hitherto occupied by Governors. Proceeding, he said that the federation of the 
people of provinces and of Indian iStutes was an ideal worthy of any aacrifloe and 
worthy of collaboration of Indians and Hritou.s. The Constituent Assembly pre- 
supposed a high degree of iiomogt'ueity and unity of purpose. Such an espariment 
had never been tried in the sub-cuntineiit, possessing such a diversity iti races and 
interests. lie asked witat guarantee nroiiid there be that if tho Oonstituent Asaembly 
was convoked on the basis of adult franchiso for the determination of India's future 
constitution, tho Coinmiinist party in India would not got hold of the maohioery aod 
oust those who were now clamouring for the Coastituent Assembly on peaceful and 
uoD-vioieiit lines. 

Mr. T. J. Kcdar (Congress) showered invectives on Dr. Rao. He wondered how 
Dr. Rao could praise the prestuit Government of India Act when the whole eonatry 
condemned it. He asked them to follow the oxampio of Ireland which had ahapea 
its own constitution. They were, by bringing this resolution, following in tho foot- 
steps of the country which (ought for a constitution after its liking and ultimaftoly 
got it. Koferriug to the fear of Dr. Kao of the capture of the Oooarets by Com- 
munists, Mr. Kedar deedared (hat he had not come across a single Commuuiat ia 
India who was imbued with violent ideas. They were not dangerous people as Dr. 
Rao thought them to be. To considor 4hu Communist os a terrorist waa nothing 
but a flight of imagination. They never waok*d Federation and he asked Dr. ^ to 
preach his gospel in Indian States. Assumpti«)n of oflice by the Congress did not 
mean surrender of tlie national demand. Ou tho contrary, tiio Ooogress was out to 
shake olT tlie shakles ot ISriiish Imperialism. 

Hoii'blc Mr. Mishru sakl that Mr. Ivughaveiidra Rao in course of his speech had 
tried to have a dig at the Ooogre.ss at every stage, lie referiod Mr. Kao to a Sfioech 
duhvered by him iu li);il In wtiich Mr. Kao had said that the link between India 
and Kugiaiid was an aitilioial one and be was surpiised to notiee that ooo who waa 
a sharp ciitie of Ifoveiiimeut in those days bad turned into a defender of the 
llritish policy. 

Mr. Uulabchnnd Chttudhuri (Congress) siip|>ortiog Dr. Khare'a rosolutiou said that 
tho Goveriimetit of India Act did not aim at giving t^warai to India but luor^jr 
made a provision foi tho (loverninent India. It was, therefore, idle to hope uiythlog 
tangible from the Kchuiui* outlined therein. Only a Coiistituuut Assembly could not 
draw up a Constitutiou that would satisfy the aspirations of India. The Congress, 
ho aiided, had accepted office not fur working tho Act hut to prevent self-iMekers 
and other undesirable pooplt* from u.surping |>owit. 

Mr. Vandhari Patil tNun-HraUmin) led an ironical attack on the Oongrssa by 
saying that the exclusion of a Liarijau member from tho Cabinet had routed auapi- 
cions in tho minds of peupto aliout its booaftdes vis-a-vis the poor and illltornto 
people who constituted an important minority community in the province. He wm 
afraid that tho (krusiituout Assembly would result ia concentrating power in tho 
hands of tho rich said would be a signal for the spread of Bolshevism. 

Mrs. Ananugabai Kaic refuted tlio allegation of Mr. Tatil by pointing out thnt 
the Congress had atl along advocated adult franchise which gave power to the poor- 
est of the poor. The Congress also favoured Mie imp- silion of death duttea— a 
suggestion wbiub it would have never made had it favouri^ the 

Mr. Bikhulal Chaudak also snppsrted the retolution while Mr. Ghodichor Dashrath 

33 
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Pati! Mipportad Mr. flarda’i amendment Mr. Agnibhoj sapported the Gtonaress 
xaaohitioB. Khan Baheb Mnaaflar Hnsaain aMe^ed that the minoritieB were afraid of 
the OoQgreea because of the Congress l^p sympathy to democracy which was not 
foniid in actaal practice. It was also not free from the Hindu Sabha influence. 
It was not proper for those who accepted office to say that their action did not 
amount to snrreoder of the national demand. Congressmen during thoir term of 
office so far had not given any proof that they were wrecking or attempting to 
wreck the new Constitution. 

22nd. SEFTElfBER The Assembly session, came to a close to-day after it 
had adopted the resolution on the Oovernment of India Act 193.1, and the 
Constituent Assembly demand. The first part of the resolution communicating to 
the Government of India the emphatical opinion of the Assembly that the Act 
abould be replaced at the earliest possible dato by a constitution in consonance with 
the aspirations of the people of India was unanimously adopted, while the latter 
part, viz., expressed in the resolutions of the Indian National Congress" and 
*that assumption of office by the Ministers should ky no means be understood as a 
surrender of the National Demand for a Constitution to be shaped by representa- 
tives of the people of India dulv summoned to a Constitnent Assembly ooiiventd 
for the purpose^ was adopted without a division. 

The three amendments to the resolution were lost by .*111 overwholmiug majoiifv 
of votes. The House then adjourned sine die. 

Winter SeMien^Nncpar — 7lh to 16th December 1937 

Tux Proribitiov Bill 

Reference of the Central Provinces and Borar Prohibition Bill to a Scii< t 
Committee and a ** victory*’ for the Opposition in the debate on tho Berai Lau I 
Land Revenue Amendment Bill marked the first day’s proceedings of th*' Assembiv s 
winter session which began on the 7tk. Deeeniber. 

Moving that the Prohibition Bill he referred to a select committee Mr. P. Ji. Qol . 
Minister for Incise claimed that the measure had public support to an exteiit ncvoi 
before extended to any other. Replying to those who doubted the wisdom of prohibition, 
the Minister said that illicit distillation bad thrived in the past bixauso of tin* 
public's apathy but here, as elsewhere in India, there was great social, ri.diKious and 
traditional disapproval ox the drink habit and this sentiment against liquor could !•»< 
marshalled through systematic propaganda. Oovernment proposed to appoint a numboi 
of anti-drink committeea in selected areas in addition to a provincial committee. 
As regards the financial meet of tho problem the .Minister said they must 
prepared ta faoo a loss. He asked the House to remember that the objec t of taxatiun 
was to sprad the proceeds on the betterment of taxpayers. What better object 
could they apeud on it than the improvement of the living condition of the poorei 
sections of the commuuity who constituted the majority of those given to Uriuk 
The Government were detei mined to sufTer any loss involved and would find the 
money eithar by retrenchment or by devising uieasnics of taxation that would not 
affect the poorer classes of the community. The Minisier pointed out tiiat it woulti 
be unwise to be hasty in the establishment of pioliihition. They had fiist to have a 
clear idea of the difficulties involved. Their dtcisiciii was irrevokuhlo and ihev 
could not risk failure by haste. The experieiic;e they wuuld gain by introdui in;^ 
prohibition^ in the areas now selected would give thorn confidence for oxtoniling tlic 
movement in the next two or three years. 

Khaki)W4 Qin.niho Tax VAuniTV Bill 

Pandit D. P. i/tero, Minister for Local Self-Government moved that the Khaiidwa 
* OiintDg and Pressing Tax Validating Bill, occasioned by the recent ruling of tho 
Privv Oounoil that the municipal committee of Khandwa when it imposed the rax 
in 1982 had not gone through all the necessary legal formalities, be referred to a 
select committee with instructions to report by December 15. The motion 
carried. 

Bersr Land Rxvxntjx Amend. Bill 

The Opposition scored a virtual victory over the Goverumeut when the Berar 
land Revenue Amendment Bill was taken ip lor dneussioo. 
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OmuiAL & NOM-OmoiAL BILLS 


origiBally moved that the Bill ho referred to a select oomnittoe 

Sfr to expropriate the caltivT 

tSrf confer wide and unwairanttMi powers on the Govoromeot lead to the 
circulate the Bill for olluitinf^ public opiaion. 

The Bill seeks to givo the Ooveniment power to appropriate land which is out- 
side the marpn of prolituhlo cultivation aud has been abaniloned by the cultivator. 

Messrs i>. ti. khaparde. M. M. Huq, Pandhari Patil, fClian Bahadur Mima 
KaliamM Leg, Kao Hahob Kajarker and others conkMided that the Bill would lead 
to the displacement of thousauds of tenants. 

ik Mi/Vsb-f icplyiu!' saivl that thii Opposition had misinterpreted the object of 
I « "'.IS not keen on entering ou the land. 'The object 

of the Bill was t.i see that no cultivable land lay waste. He would be prepard to 
extend the fieri* »•! of its abaiid<»niiieiit by a cultivator from three vears to five in 
order to allay tlie fears of the Ufi| tost t ion. The House then adjourned, 

O. P. IvM.vx Contract Act Amend. Bill 


8tli: DECEMBER : -In the .\ssembly to-dav, the hon. Mr. Shanwfy Minister for 
ijSw, lutrodutY'd the P. and Beriur Indian Cuiitraot Act Amendnmnt Bill for em- 
powering civil courts to set aside champertous agreements between nominal ptaintiffs 
and maiutainors upon such terms and conditions as the courts deem fit to impoao. 

, The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill refers to the recomuieadationH 
of the Civil .fustnre Committee which inter alia recommended that tht' Indian Con- 
tract Act .should he amended on the lines of the provision obtHining in English Law. 

In moving that flie Bill be referred to a Sele«’i ('ommittee tlio Ministor referred 
to the evils arising out ijf poisons wIdi gave eniHiuragement to or assist^ one of 
the parties to a .suit or proceeding without having any intorest tliorein or any motive 
recognised by law as justifying thoir intei ferencu and pointed out that it was against 
public policy to encourage such litigation. 

Mr Ab>hd liiizaqiiA! KhatUt Deputy Lea'ler of the Opposition, strongly opposed the 
provisions of the Ihll and contended that the maj*irity of tho provincos and Isgal 
authorities wen* opposed to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee 
being taken up piecemea!. .hi also this particular recommendation He added that 
the conditious in ludia diflered widely from those in England and the Bill was un- 
warraated. He in<)Ycd that the Bill be circulated for eliciting imblic opinion thereon. 
Mr. Kazaqtie's motion was thrown out without a division ana the Government motion 
for referring the Bill to a Bolect Committee was carried. The House then adjourned. 


NoN-OrKici.\L Bills 


9kh. DECEMBER : — The A.HSombly devoted to-day's entire sitting to a diiKiaSKion 
on 31 non-official biU.s. Tw'onty-niuo of tlic.sr .vere circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and one was passed into law. 

The first Bill to be introduced was ltr< of Mr. M. Q. ropresenting the 

C. I*. Boiith fiandhoiders’ Constitueoey. stoking to prevent tho slaughter of milch 
cattle, especially cows. When this Bill was imroduced^ some membors of tho 
Ministerial I^arty cried to the nue.^linn of tho speaker. . 

Mr. V. R. kalappa latroduced nis C. P. and Beiai Paymoiit of Haiaries Amend- 
ment BUI, providing a house and motor allowance t>i the Speaker. Tho Bill was 
pa.ssed into law. The Speaker’s al]owanci’.s will Ih* on a pm with those of Ministers. 

A number of Congress Party member.s table<l Biib^ aiit'ctiiig the rights of tonants 
and malguzars and suggesting changes in tho tenancy .sy stem. OttierH tabled Bills 
seekings to romove the sucuil disabilities of HaiijaiiN and iroiiforriug ou them the 
right to use all public places. 

Mr. Kalappa also iatroduced tho Nagpur House Keut Bill, seiiking to rogulite the 
rents of houses in Nagpur. 

Another iutorosting Bill was that tabled hy Syed Rouf Shak, autberising* the 
Deputy Commissioners to i.ssiie permits without payment of licence fee to Bbikarees 
to shoot man-eatiog tigers, pantners, towards in areas infested by such aninmls, 
notwithstanding tho provisions of tho C. P< Gamo Act. The statement of objects and 
reasoM of tho Bill says that one human life is more vaioablu and imporunt than 
any amount of monoy that might be recovered in tho form of licence feoa for shoot- 
ing. The proposed provision in the C. P. Game Bill is necessary to expedite the 
deatruotion of mao-eaters. The House then adjourned. 

NoR-OmaAL Rssoiviioss 

ISih. DECEMBER :^The Assembly discussed 5 non-official resolutions demaiultBg 
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the insUttttioB of an enquiry into tlio cansos of the oornmanal disUrhances ic 
Jahbsipore daring the l>aaara festival. 

CengreH members, sup^rting it, argod the Government thorough ly to investi. 

g te the omes of the riots and to take steps in order to prevent a recurrence io 
tare bat Muslim members thought that no useful purpose would be served at this 
sCsM by an enquiry of the nature proposed. 

ne Premier, the hou. Dr. N. B. Kkars, speaking on the motion, stated that the 
Government would acoept the motion if he, along with the Minister in oharge of Lav 
and Order, were asked to make an enquiry into the diatarbances. The House assent- 
ed to the Premier’s suggostioti and the resolution was oarried nnopposud. The Pr«. 
mier thanked the Honse for Its coafidenoo and aaid that oummunal riots should make 
ever^ Indian hang down his head in shame. He appealed to the leaders of all com. 
mnnities to see that there was uo repetition of anon ngly -disturbances. 

Discussion on another resolution, urgin;; that the enhanoement of revenue made 
as the result of the last settlement in suvett taluks of West Berar be reduced and 
that laud revenue in these Talukas a.s collected at the pro-settlement rate from the 
current year, had not concluded when the House rose for the day. The motion vm 
supported by several members, Congress and non-Ooogress, hailing from Berar. 


14th. DECEMBER :^Mrs« Durgabai Jothi was granted leave by the Assembly to- 
day to withdraw 'her resolution demanding a reduction in land revenue in seven 
taluks of Berar to the rates prevailing before the settlements of 

The Revenue Rinieter^ replying to Hie debate, stated that the questioa of relief 
io the more highly assessed areas had been engaging the attontiou of the Govern- 
ment ever since they had taken op offloe. Their examination was nearing comple- 
tion and a decision would be reached shortly. The Minister added that ho felt that 
temporary relief was necessary and that it should take the form of abatement over 
a Mriod of years. He had not yet daeided what the percentage of relief should be 
ana for that every effort would be made to mitigate haiiiship and remove the sense 
of grievance. The Minister hoped that it would be realised that hnanoial considera- 
tions were limiting factors in this as in any other matter of relief. 

G. P. A:tD Gebar EirqtnBT ComcmEB Biu. 

ISth. DECEMBER **lt should be the oonoern of everybody to see that the 
laws we make here are very good laws and that th^ are hundred per cent good,” 
said Mr. O, S, Qupia^ Bpeuer. while adjourning the House in order to facilitate full 
discussion of a Oovernmeot Bill. 

The Bill in question was one of the most controversial that had ever come up be- 
fore the Assembly. It was described as the Central Provinces and Berar Enquiry 
Committee Bill and sought to empowor the Provincial Government to appoint an 
eojiuiry Committee to deal with any matter of public importance and record 
oviaeooe from "any person or summon him to produce any document io his 
possession, and to tender an explanation either personally or through a legal 
praotitioner.” 

When the Bill was introduoeed by the hon Dr. Kkare^ the Premier, Mr. fftiei 
(Raipur) raised objections. Firstly he ooutended that the Bill was ultra vires of the 
Legislature inasmuch as it sought to empower the (tovernmont to enquire into the 
oondttot of persons outside its purview, such as members of tlio Naval Military or 
Air Forces and secondly, assuming that the House was corauetont to doal with the 
aeasurea, the previous sanotion of the Governor-Geueral had not been obtained for 
Ita'datroduotion. 

Several speakers supported Mr. Rizwt’s comentioa and others opposed it. 

Mr. JKfvi further oonteoded that in accordance with the Standing Orders and 
the rules of procedure, where a question arose as to whether it was competent tor 
a Ptovinoial Legialature to .legislate on the subject without the sauction of the 
dBovernor-O^eral, it was mandatory on the Speaker to refer the question to that 
authoritv whose ssuotiou would have been necessary to introduce it. He, therefore, 
appetleu to the Chair to withhold leave to introduce the Bill. 

After some discussion, the Speaker gave his ruling in favour of the introduction 
of the Bill. He admitted the existence of tho rule quoted by Mr. Kizwi but also 
referred to another rule which permitted the Speaker to allow such legislation to 
be Introduced ae, he felt lay within the competence of the Legislature. It was only 
when a doubt arose iu the mind of the Speaker that the rule quoted by Mr. Rixwl 
OHM iafto operation. 
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h^er tomtowhat^r dIsow on the Bill was permiseiUe, the Bpiite 
referred to the Stat^ent of Ob]«ots end Reeeone end pointed ont that toe oMeel 
of ^ BUI wae to eathonee the setting np of an enquiry committee to InveetiinM a 
natter of public importanoe. 

In reg^ to the interpretation of rules, the Speaker stated that bia poliof would 
be to protMt and enhance the rights of the Iloase and not to seek to onrtail them. 
The anthpntieB oonoerned oonld interfere, with his deoision if they ohose as they 
had ample Mwers nnder the Qorernment of India Aot to do so. The BUI was 
only im eimbliog measnre and contained no penal provision. He, therefore, held 
that the House was competent to discuss the measure. 

Dr. Khare neat moved that toe Bill be taken into oonuderation at once. 

Mr. B. O. Khaparde moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting pnblio opinion. 
Mr. Ehaparde was sup^rted by Rao Saheb ^jarker. Leader of the Opposition, and 
several members from the Opposition benches. 

Members of the Congross Party appealed for the application of the olosnre in 
order to onrtail the debate, but the Speaker refused to apply closure as the Bill was 
very important and he would not like to shut out discussion. 

The Assembly was adjourned while Mr. KhapardeV motion was under discumioD. 

16to. DECEMBER When the Assembly mot to-day. Mr. Khaparde moved thtl 
the Bill be circnlated for oHcitin;; public opinion. Messrs. Abdul Ritzaque and B. W. A. 
Rizvi supported the motion. Mr Rizvi failed to understand why the Qovnmmeot 
should bring forward a Bill of the present natiiro since tliore was nothing in the 
past to show that raqutry committees appointed by Government had been precluded 
from taking the evidence which they wanted to record. The Hunter Committee after 
the incident of the Jallran walla Bagli and the United Provinees Labour Enquiry 
Committee were instanops iu point. Further, the Bill conUined no provialon 
for compensation to officers against whom allegations might be made and who might 
be held to be innocent ^ the Committee of Enquiry. 

The bon. Dr, N, B. thar$^ Premier and Leader of the House, said that the Qov* 
ernment, who appointed their servants, wore more concerned about the latter’s wel- 
fare and about maintaining their dignity. There was no need for nervonsnssa oo the 
part of the Opposition. 

Mr. Khaparde: '*Our nervousness comos from the fact that the present Govern- 
ment have come here to wreck the Constitution and to break Qovernment.” 

^e hon. Mehta: *\Ve have not oomo to wreck the Government servants.” 

Mr. Mhaparde’s motion for circulation was pressed to a division and was defeated 
by 63 votes to 19. 

Mr. Khaparde next moved that the Bill be roforred to the Heleot Committee but 
this motion was also defeated by 61 votes to 23. 

Dr. KAare*# motion for the immediate consideration of the Bill was also pressed 
to a division and carried by 61 votes to 23. 

Messrs. Khaparde. Abdul Razaquo aud Rizwi next moved a number of amend- 
ments, which were all defeated. The Goverameut opposed every amendment 

When Mr. Khaparde's amendment that the power to mimmon persons to give 
evidence or produce documents should be vested in all members of the Committee and 
not only in the Chairman, as provided in the Bill, was not accepted by the Oovero- 
meot, he exclaimed: **Wo have still to see the benefits of democracy, the ouraet of 
which are already evident.” His amendment was thrown oot by 6l to 19. 

Saheb Rajurker led the attack on clause 5 of the Dill which Mr. A. Razaque 
movM, should be deleted. The clause runs as under; '*if during tho course of an inquiry, 
iM Committee considers it oouessary to invostigate the conduct of any person, the 
t^mmittee shall give an opportunity to such person to take part in the prooeedinga 

12? Oommittee either in person or through a legal practitioner.” 

«ie Leader of the Opposition described the Clanse as misrule by the majority and 
such as would make it aifficuU for any man to live honourably. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar intervened, asking if there was any penal provision in the BUI 
coloring the attendance of such persons, 

Mr. Rajnrker aaM that if the Committee appointed had no power to deal with the 
oseaM^ then there was no jnstification for wasting the pnblio time and money by 
ftpiminting^ an Ehqairy Committee. 

Mr. Raforkar’a as also Mr. Bizvi’s amendment, excloding acts of OovarosMOt 
Mrnats parpoitod to have been done before 1st April 1937, the date of iatrodootioa 
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of Provincial Autonomy, as provided for !n Section 270 of the Oovernmont of India 
Act, were thrown out. 

Mr. Rizvi next moved an amendment, which required the suspension of Standing 
Orders by the Speaker as also the previous sanction of the Governor-Qeneral. 
He claimed that notice of the Bill was first given to members on December 7, which 
had left no time for them to get the sanction of the Ooveroor-Qeneral before they 
could give notice of amendments. The members of the House had the right to move 
amendments, of which ihey have been deprived on account of the failure of the 
'Government to give sufficient notice to the members. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Chair to adjourn the sitting to enable members to obtain the requisite sanction. He 
reminded tho Speaker that it was his duty to protect the riglits and privileges of 
the members. 

The Speaker gave his ruling gainst Mr. Eizvi, remarking that tho House having 
decided to proceed with the consiueration of the Bill, suspension of business at this 
stage would amount to flouting its decision which he was not prepared to do. He 
recognised the difficulty of the members but was helpless in tho matter. The situa- 
tion once again showed the undesirability of rushing through legislation and ho 
appealed to tho Quvernment to proceed slowly. He could not adjourn the business 
bocanse there would be nothing before the House for consideration since Mr. Rizvi's 
amendments were not actually before the House. 

The Bill was passed into law, after the disposal of the amendments. Mr. Rizvi 
offered the most stronuous opposition to the motion for its passage and hoped that 
before giving his consent to tne Bill, His Excelloucy the Governor wonld consider 
all his oj^ections 

The House adjourned amidst dramatic scenes. Just when the Speaker was an- 
nounoiog the adjournment, Mr. Rizvi wanted to know the duties and privileges of 
the Leader of the House and farther complained that some Secretaries to Government 
were intervening in the course of the debates and oonfabulating with the Ministers. 
While Mr. Rizvi was on his legs, a member on the Treasury Bench said that mem- 
bers of the Congress Party could leavo the House. 

Mr. Ebaparde protested against this and said that tho Minister's order to bis men 
was an insnlt to tne Chair and to the House. 

Aa'^dst oonfumon, the Speaker adjourned the House eine di^ 
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Pkroceedings of the Assembly 

Openiag Day— Cttttack~28th. July 1937 

ElIOTIOV of SPI4KEB & Dt. SpB^KBB 

The members of tho Orissa Leeislative Assembly formally assembled at Cattsck on 
the 281b. July to elect their Speucer and Deputy Speaker. Mr. B, N. Dqm, who had 
been nomitated by His Excellency the Oovernor to occupy the chair pending formal 
election of the Speaker, made a short speech welcoming the newly-elected members 
of the House. **Ooyernment of the people was being inaugurated for the first time 
to-day,” said the Chairman, as he announced that iir.Mukund Prasad Das (Congress 
Nomine^ had been elected Speaker uncontested. 

Mr. Jsanda Kishore Das^ also nominated by the Congress Pai'ty, was thereafter 
declared elected as the Deputy Speaker without contest. 

After the election of the Speaker, Congress members sang the “Bademataram" 
song, all elected members in the House standing up in their seats. 

The excellent atmosphere which prevailed in the House so long was marred by a 
a small incident when it was noticed that Mr. Mansfield, Chief Secretary to the 
Orissa Government and one or two other Government officials, remained seated 
while the ^fiandemataram” song was being sung. 

Pandit Oodavaris Misra immediately drew the attention of the Speaker to this 
fact and asked for his ruling as to whether it was permissible for a Oovernment 
offloial to show this affront to the House. 

The Speaker promised to enquire into the matter and give his ruling after 
ascertaining the facts from the members referred to. 

The Speaker announced that he had decided to accept Bs. 400 only per month 
as his salary, an announcement which was greeted with cheers from ail sections of 
the House. 

Budget Sefffion— Cuttack— 30t]i. Augutt to 28tb. Sept. 1937 

FIN4NCIAL Statement for 1937-38 

30th. AUGUST :~Mr. Biswanath Das,, Premier, introduced to-day the Budget 
for 1937-38. The budget shows a surplus of Rs. 5,20,0(X1^ total receipts and expen- 
diture being Bs. 1,89,57,000 and Rs. 1,84,37,000 respectively. 

In his opening remarks the Premier dwelt on the past sufferings of Utkal due 
to political and administrative vivisection. The National Congress was fighting for 
Swaraj and was opposed to the imposed Oovernment of India Act. The new legis- 
latures, however, enjoyed some measure of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. Das regretted that the Congress Ministry in Orissa lacked time to give close 
attention to the present Budget. Besides, the Orissa Budget suffered from peculiar 
difficulties. New areas had been added to the province. Their estimates of income 
and expenditure were very rough. Madras officers serving in Orissa had the option 
to return and their pay, pension charges and travelling allowances were uncertain 
gnd upset the budget provision once made. 

Proceeding, the Premier referred to the need to maintain Rs. 5 lakhs as minimum 
balance with the Reserve Bank conseqnent on the Niemeyer settlement and as a 
corollary of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy. Now, after wiping out tho 
interest oharges on the two proteotive canal systems in Orissa amounting to Bs. 10 
to 11 lakhs, the Central Government were giving a roenrring grant of Rs. 40 l^hs 
annually towards the normal expenditure. In the current year Orissa had obtained 
Rs. 47 lakhs. The revised budget for 1936-37 revealed a closing balance of Bs. 3.5o 
lakhs, which was really made up of Central Oovernment grants lor specific purposes. 
If the provincial' revenues alone ware considered, it was a deficit of Bs. *04 lakh^ 

Exoinding spedsl grants, the Budget made no room for new schemes. Mr. Das, 
therefore, appealed to. offioiala to aooept a similar pay. The revenue was likely to 
fall owiim to the reoent unprecedented floods. The grant of Rs. 40 lakhs as sub- 
vention from the Central Government was due really to the presence in the OrM 
province of a large undeveloped area and heavy overhead charges. The distribution 
of aaaets betwssn Madras, Bihar and Orissa had been unfare to the new province, 
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which got nothing from Iho huge oponing bal.iricc, the acoumuIateU Famino Relief 
Fund etc. Orissa also had to pay huge contributions to other provinces for admission 
of Oriyas in technical institutions. Mr. Das urged the reopening of the entire 
question. 

After referring to the recent Hoods, Mr. Das said Orissa had the largest extent 
of excluded areas (20,CXX) square miles with 2 G7 million population). The develop- 
ment of these areas was legitimately a charg) ou the Central Governmont. Tne 
question needed agitation. 

Regarding irrigation, Mr. Dos said the State should have full control over tlie 
water courses with a view to preventing floods and co-ordinating irrigation activities. 
Ryotwari landholders in South Orissa were affectod by fall in prices and a remission 
of 1 and a half annas in tho nipoo was announced as in Madras. 

The Government wero considering proposals to mako forests remunorativo. A 
co-operative inquiry would be undertaken by Mr. Daivasikamaui Mudaliar of 
Madras and the possibilities of the development of cottage industries would be 
explored by Mr. Kumarappa bead of tho India Village Industries Association. 

Prohibition, the Premier declared, was not practicable at the present momont as 
the question was bound up with the attitude of Orissa States. It also invoiv>^jd loss 
of revenue and more expenditure on tho prevootion of illicit distillation. 

The improvemoDt of national wealth, as fur instance, by the revival ui tho salt 
industry, would be undertaken. 

Concluding Mr. Das said, *^It is hard to tax people when tho univor.sal cry con- 
sists of demands for lightening the taxation burden. We recognise Iho unequal 
distribution of woalJi and tho consequout grinding poverty of tho people. The 
immediate relief will only be in respect of uneconomic routs and illegal cesses." 
Mr. Das said he was not in favour of imposing a tax on agricultural incomes in the 
current year. 


Ministers' Salaries Hill 

After tlie presentation of Budget a lively exchange of tbursts and coiinter-thursts 
was witnessed when the Assembly discussed the Orissa Ministers' Balaries Bill. 

Tho Haja of Khallikote proposed an amendment favouring Rs. 400 for Ministers' 
salary instead of 500 provided in the Bill. He admitted that Ks. 500 was not a high 
pay for Ministers, but pleaded tliat though tho Congress had allowed that as the 
maximum, in view of tne poverty of Orissa, Ministers hero should forogo Rs. 100 
ocoeptiog Rs. 400 only. 

Mr. Latifur Kahaman^ ex -Minister, said somothiog, which was inaudilde but which 
provoked a Congress member to remark s ^'Gentlemen who are not worth anything 
otborwise have drawn Rs. 6000 as salaries in Orissa." 

Replying to the debate, the Raja of Khallikote said he would appeal to the Minister 
to accept a smaller salary, lie would not take notice of the personal attacks made 
against him and if the Riiuistors did not respond to his appeal, he would withdraw 
the amendment. 

The Ministers remaining silent, the Haja of Khallikoto withdrew his aroendrooiit. 

Earlier in the dav, Mr. Bira Huhara llariwan raised tho question of language. 

The Speaker ruled that rules would shoitiy ho made allowing Oiiya speeches 
to be made. Meanwhile such speeches would be allowed. The Mpeakur requested 
members who were sufficiently able to express thomselves in English to do so in con- 
sonance with the Government of India Act. 

Official Bills 

The following Government Hills were next p;issed : Orissa General Clauses Bill, 
1*37. introduced by the Hon. Mr. Hodlirara Duboy ; the Orissa I.ogi8lative Assembly 
Speaker’s and Dy. Speaker’s Salaries Bill, the Orissa Ministers' Salaries Hill. 

The Orissa Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Bill, allowed Parliamen- 
tary Secretaries and others to draw salaries was referred to a Selwt CommittiH) 
on the motion of Mr. Bichitranaoda Das. Tho Assembly ttien adjouruo<l till the .Ird 
September. 


^*BANDfi Mataram" in As.semult 

M. SEPTEMBER :~When the Assembly reassembled this morning, tbe Speaker, 
Mr. Mukmnda lYatad Dae' gave a ruling ou tbe point of order raised by Mr. 
Qodavaria Misra on the 28lh July lest. 

34 
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It will be 'recalled that on that day when the ^Bande Mataram” waa song in the 
Assembly Hall, Mr. RT. Maasdeld, Chief Secretary to the Orissa OoTemmeat and two 
European Secretaries did not stand up. 

The Speaker ruled that Mr. Mansdeld and the other officials did not form part of tho 
House. Technically they were Invisible to the Speaker. At the same time, the 
Speaker felt sure that no insult was meant to the House ^ we soim Jy 
men concerned. He also quoted a ruling ^ of the late President V. J. Patel in the 
Central Assembly supporting the present ruling. 


Ehaddar as Uniform 

Srimathi Lakahmi Rai next moved a resolution that khaddar be supplied for 
uniforms of Qovernment servants and employees of local boards and municipalities. 

The Premier accepted the principle of the resolution, but objected to the inclusioa 
of local boards and municipalities on the ground that their autonomy shonld be 

*eft untouched. . . ^ j 4 v v 

Mr. Rai ICriakna Boae moved an amendment for deleting the words to which the 
Premier bad taken exception. The House accepting the amendment, the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 


Orissa's Flood Problrm 

The Assembly next took up non-official resolutions, two of which related -to floM 
problems in Orissa, which afforded the Qoverninent an opportunity ^**®*if 

lotentiou of pushing through with the recommendations of the hlood CommittM. 

Mr. Nityanando Kannungo, In the course of his speech, stated that it a 
shame that whenever the quo®«o*i solving tho flood problem was raised the 
interests of owners of private ombankments came up gainst demolition even thoMh 
technical opinion strongly favoured demolition in the interests of the general public. 
The law £so seemed to bo in favour of tho embank njent owners. In the near 
future he hoped to announce a comprehensive poJ}cy o* 

to the flood problem. In the meantime he would state that the Government were 
tftkinff everv ateu for RettinfiT over any difficulty, local or otherwise and would try to 
JJsWough thS Mmenda^ the Ffood Oommitteee. He accepted the two 
resolutions. The House then adjourned till the oth. 


NoN-OFnexAL Bills 

6th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to discuss non-official Bills . 

Raising a point of order, Mr. Miara stated that on the 
the Kaia^of ^Khallikoto had been allowed a right of reply to an amendment to the 
Mfnfe SaUrierBiU Bat oa Friday Mr. 

right of reply. The Sptaber said he wouldr trame rules after cousultatiou with party 
leaders and members would not have any grievance. 

Bill aims to give refief to debtora from oxorbitant ^ 

s.“r Si?' s s”!irs. sr'.'isirtr.:: <b «« . . 

Rrfnoifc’s BiUa ?o amend the Bihar 

awM s & salt 
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GcmERAL Discussion of Budget 

7 di. SEPTEMBER : -Tha goDeral discassion of the Budget commenced to-day. 
Opening the discussion, Mr. Latifar Rahman said that the Premier had denied 
responsibility, but the Congress was wholly resjioDsible for the unhappy Budmt 
because of their demsud for assuranuos before accepting ofRce. Referring to^ie 
need for the proveution of floods, Mr. Rahman sUted that if the demolition of 
embankmeuts was not i>ossible the water.s of the Mahauadi could be utillsod for 
irrigation as had boon done by the Sukkur Barrage oven though it meant a heavy 
cost. Ho urged the overhauling of the Engiaeoring Department, lie suggested that 
the Government should take up the quostion of the ostabiishmont of a separate High 
Court for Orissa. 

^imti Sarala Devi regretted that there was no moution in the Budget of any 
remission of rents and water rates. Tho Ministry, she said, should hive aoted 
boldly and cut dowu the s alaries of officials and taxed the zamiatars. She urged 
retrenchment of exponditure in tho Police Department. 

Mr. Sadasiva Tripathi felt that the Budget was disappointing from the point of 
view of Eacluded Areas. The contribution from the Oovcrnm.mt of India, he thought, 
was Inadequate. Mr. Oirijabhnsaa Dutt referred to grievances of the Aiigiil people. 

The Congress Socialist members, Messrs. Rrannath f*ainaik and Stnhan Da$ 
severely criticised tho budget as not containing any provision for poor people. 

Mr. Chakradhar Rahra, a tenant of the Raja Bahadur of Kanika, described 
certain illegal levies and oppressions of tho rytiLs and demanded the abolition of 
permanent settlement. Mr. /'j/ari Sh anker Roy drew tho attontion of the House 
to labour conditions iu rice factories in Orissa aud pleaded for the appointment of 
ffomen wolfaro workers as recommended by the lAltour Commission. 

Roverend Evans, uominated member, made a fighting speech urging the launching 
of a vigorous campaign ag.iinst malaria, which was very widely orevalent in Orlsaa 
and speoialiy drew tlio attoutiou of tho administration to tho deplorable health oon- 
ditions of the Khonds. Mr. Evans fully supported the Premier’s plea for inoreaaod 
help from the Centre towards the administration of tho backward areas. The 
Assembly rose at 4 p. to moot again on tho 0th. 

9th. SEPTEMBER :<-Geueral discussion of tiio Budget concluded to-day. ^Mr. 
Bichitrananda Das, supporting the Budget, stated that the Ministry could change the 
policy but could nut cliarige tho Cramowork of tho Budget during tho short space of 
time. There were sufficient constructivo ideas in the Premier's speech. 

Mr. Niiyananda Kanungo, Revenue Minister, stated that it would cost fifty 
lakhs for giving effect to the Flood Committee's reoommendatious and take ton years 
to complete the works suggoslcd by it and Government had already started examin- 
ation of the iogal difficulties in the way of enforcing the roiiommeadatioos. 

The Premier made a spirited reply to the criticism that the Ministry was **bureaa- 
cratised”. In Bihar even though tax on land incomes was announced, Zamindari 
came out with help to the Congress Ministry but ho was sorry to find that even 
though there were no tax proposals, Zimindars here had not como out to help the 
Ministry. Regarding the criticism that the cost of the Police administration was 
heavy, he stated tliat they were cutting down as much as possible and compared 
the cost with those of other provinces to show that Orissa's expenses were far loss. 

Deua.no fou Constituent Asbenblt 

loth. SEPTEMBER : -The Assembly continued discussion on the rules of tho 
House for some time and later coutinued the debate on the Coostituont Assembly 
resolution moved by Mr. Biswanatk Das, Premier, on the 30th Augost 

Mr. Latif^ur^Rahaman, ex-Minister, moved the following amendment-: '^Provided 
the rights and privileges of minorities should be settled by mutual consent and agree- 
ment in tho said Constituent Assembly." The mover asked the Government to accept 
the amendment and did nut make a long speech. 

The Raja of Madhupur next moved an amendment for securing .more repreimta- 
tion of the propertied classes and adequate representation of minorities in the Gone* 
tituent Assembly. 

The Baia Bahadur of BhaUkote moved a third emendmeat tahatitaUac tlm words 
**nnsiitiB{aoto^ on the whole’* for the words “wholly unsatisfiotory In the reso- 
latioa. rhe Bus of Ehalikoto said that aadoubtedlr the prmapt Eat (sva iMra 
powaia to the Mole than the 1919 Act. For iaeUBoo. the divitiOB of ppwan iato 
raaarvad hair* aod ■‘traaaferrod bail" had bean ended. 8a(«piarda aaMad h«t 
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circumstaiicesi. He believe*! in iioithiir Fascism nor revolution but in orderly pro- 
^resR. Tims far the constitution was fairly satisfactory but the Federation was not 
conceived in India's interests. The Con;'re.ss was fully justified in fighting the 
Federation. The Government of India Act ha t relaxed British hold on the provin- 
ces but tightened the grip at the Centre. The Raja asked the House to accept hu 
amendment which was highly reasonable. 

After other speeches, Mr. M. G. Patnaik, supporting the Raja of RhallikoU<, 
pointed out that tlio Congress in accepting office had shown that the reforms were 
not wholly unsatisfactory. Tho capacity to defeud the country was essential for 
independence, which was otherwise meaningless. Ciiina’s plight ‘mu.st be warning to 
Indian political dreamers. 

At tills stagt), as it was past four and many members wished to speak on tiiM 
motion to-day, (he House adjourned. 

^'oTl^•c. ON Budokt Demands 

13th. SEPTEMBER :~The Assembly took up voting on demands for^grants to-day. 
Mr. M. (4. Patnaik moved a cut motiim on the man.igDmeiit of Government estates and 
wanted the replacement of sarbarakfirs (revenue collectors) by village officers, which 
w'as the system prevailing in south Oris.sa. On an assurance given by Mr. Nitya- 
nanda Kanungo (Revenue Minister) that the system would be inquired into, Mr. 
Patoaik did not press his cut motion. 

14th. SEPTEMBER Mr.Divakar Patnalk moved a cut motion to-day, on the demand 
fur land revenue to raise the question of '^inequitable, uneconomic and iincodified'' 
assessment of land and the "apathy of the Government'’ towards improving the fer- 
tility of lands. 

Mr. Nityauanda Kanuugo, (Revenue Minister) replying to the debate, said that it 
was wrong to suppose that tho Governmeut was afraid to launch on a scheme of 
resettlement for fear that the land revenue of the Government would be reduced. 
He assured that 'all possible stops would be taken to ensure a uniform svstem of 
land revenue. Regarding ryot's’ indehto«iness he said that tho question had become 
very acute and some avenues must be fouud out to give relief to tho tenants. 

The mover withdrew his motion. 

Replying to another cut motion urging tliti necessity of granting immediate sus- 
pensiuu of the recovery of rent in the flood atfectel areas, Mr. S. Kanungo observed 
that tho Qovernmoat liave already indicated the measures they proposed to take 
for the :^•ermaaen:t solution of tho Hood problem. 

ISth. SEPTEMBER Mr. DodhramDubey moved today the demand under excise 
of Rs. 1 and a half lakhs. Four C>)ngress cut motions regarding prohibition were 
withdrawn with the leave of the House. Mr. Jagannath Das (Congress), next moved a 
motion advocating preparation* of| gur from date and palmyra juice. The Minister 
promised to explore the possibiirties of preparation of gur. Messrs. M. G. Patnaik 
and Latif-ur-Rahaman accused the C'jngross of breaking its pledges. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier, replying to tho debate, said prohibition would cer- 
tainly be enforced according to their piedge.s. But it was impossible to give any 
definite date. The Premier acoopted the cut motion and promised to examioo methods 
of preparation of gur from date and palmyra juioo. 

Mr. Bodiiram Dubey moved the full uemaod of Rs. 6 and half lakhs odd under 
provincial exoise. The House granted the demand. The only cut motion under 
stamps was withdrawn and the Premier’s demand for Rs. b7,(XX) odd under that head 
was passed without discussion. 

Moving the domaiid under forests, Mr. Bodhram Dubey wanted Rs. 3,30,000 dar- 
ing the current year. 

Moving a out motion, Mr. Sadaslv Tripathy allogod the existence of various 
illegal levies in Jeypore Samasthanam. Replying, the Minister promised that all 
illegal exactions would bo stopped. He also admitted that the forest rulei needed 
change giving more rights to tenants. Mr. Tripathy withdrew tho motion. 

Moving next another out motion, Mr. Naodakishore Das, Deiiuty Speaker, com* 
plaiuod that the Forest Department was a losing ooncern in Orissa. The Department 
was now a drag on other departments and must be made remanerative immediately. 

Mr. Bodhram Dubey, ruj^od that the Government were ceasideriog the qoeitioo 
of making the department paying. Mr. N. K, Das withdrew his motion. 
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Mr. Dibakar Pataaik, movini; nest a cut motion, wanted the removal of the boon* 
(iary of reserve forests to one mile from the vi liases and the introd notion of the 
forest panoh^'ats system. The Premier assured t!ie Uouse that the matter was being 
considered. The motion was withdrawn. 

llie last motion under tlie head of forests wits moved by Mr. Oodavarie Mitm 
who asked for an inquiry committee into the administration of forests in the Gov* 
ernmeiit estate at Kliurda for ivmedyin;: poptiiar grievances. 

The Government had not refilled when the Ibjuse rose fur tlie day. 

I6lh. SEPTEMBER i—Tho Assembly pitssod the demands * under the heads 
Stamps, Korests and E^ccise to-day. Through a cut motion the Government were asked 
to keep down e.xpondititro on forests and also to increase the revenue yield from 
forests. 

i7tk. SEPTEMBER : — Tiie Assembly resumed (ii.si'iissioM to-day on a cut motion 
on the irrigation deraan>l. U''nrc!»oiitiiiiv«M of .ill patties sfioke in favour of the cut 
motion, it w.vs pointed out that the cauai system was costly and that it was doing 
mote haim than good. 

Mr. Xityaminda Kafiumjn, Reveiine Minister, reiilyim: to the criticism said . ‘The 
(tovernmeni reali/.e tim gravity un i urgency of the flood problem and are deter- 
mined to go alicad with the work of investig.ition and are considering the projects 
and leeommundations of the F'loo<i Committee. Ibit o.ich project Is so inter-related 
to others, that wc dare n it take .steps in a linrry. lint in the back-ground of alt 
these, looms large the vtnv grim fact of lin.*iu:«*.’ Wc are prepared to forego any 
necessity of a civilised people in order to tackle this piohlem on wliicli depends the 
very e.xistonce. Proceeding, the Minister admiitid that the canals wero not pro- 
ductive. He .apfiealed to the members and the public te create a stf-ong public 
Opinion in favour of tlie recommendations of tlie Flood Committee. The mover 
withdrew his motiou. 


1 8th. SEPTEMBER The first division was pressed by the Opposition in the 
Assembly to-day on a cut motion on grants for general administration. It resulted In 
a victory for the Government, M voting in favour of the motion and 32 against It. 

Replying to anotht*r /.nit motion Mr. Bin*rnnath Premier stated that It would 

not he in the interests of the fiub ic to move courts of sub -magistrates to villages, 
as it would me.in dilTuMilfy in obtaining lawyers The Ministry was contemplating 
the e.stabiisliincnt of village courts for dealing with petty otTences. 


20ih. SEPTEMBER Mr. Giriia Bhusan Putt moveil a cut motion in the 
general administration demand, lie complaiiie.i again U ilio prevalence of hefAr 
iMipply of foodi to ofTici.4ls in flio “partially excluded” areas at nominal prices. The 
Preraior, replying, sai<i that the Government did not approve any supplies being 
leceivod by officials without payments according t*» the market rate. He said that 
no amount of rules an<i rcgulaflotis wouM li»» eff»H;tive unless /»fricial.H and non-olBoials 
joined together in creating public opuiiou against hrtkut. Ho suggested that mMt- 
ings of tenaiihs and hill tribes should bo convened and the piwple informed of their 
rights and asked to coromuiiii'.ato their griev.arict*s which would be considered by 
the tioverument. The cut motiou vrins withdrawn and the administration grant 
passed. 

. 21sl. SEPTEMBER -.--Replyiug to a cii* motion under head “Administration of 
•lu.stico'* to disciLss the necessity of changing the persoiinel of the Advocato-Uenerw 
for Orissa with the change of Government, the Hou’ble Mr. Btewanath Da$^ Chief 
Minister stated that the Advocate-General sliouM be a person on whom^ the^Govern- 
ment might rely for interpretation of tho Acts in their favour, loterim Mipietere, 
the Chief Minister said, established a i»rece*leut by appointing a mau of their own 
party and the present ministry wore also aware of fho feelings e^ressed In the 
House for appointing an Advooate-Gonoral from their own Pdfty* H® ***??*? 
he would convey the matter to the Cabinet which would do all it could In the 
matter. 

The mover thereaiioo withdrew bis motion. The grant for Rs. 5.14,072 undes 
head **Jaatice'’ was toeo passed. 
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Demand fob CoNsniUBiiT Assembly 

2Zad. SEPTEMBER The Assembly passed to-day the resolution demanding 
Constitaeot Assembly, the Premier accepting the amendment of Mr. Latifar iiakaman 
for separate electorate (for Oonstitnent Assembly). 

The Assembly rejected Bahadur of RhallikoteU amendments to declare the 
the Act on the whole unsatisfactory instead of wholly nnsatisfactory and '^designed 
to perpetuate subjection’' to be replaced by '’’will perpetuate subjection.” 

The Premier relied that the amendments would strike at the very root of the spirit 
of the resolution. He asked zemindars not to be led by the cries of socialists but 
follow the Karachi (Jongress resolution which defined the Congress policy regardiog 
semindary svstem and wanted them to support the rosolution. 

The resolution was passed by a largo majority and ^he adjournment was marked 
with cries of '’Gandhi- ki-jai.” 

Official Bills 

23rd. SEPTEMBER The Assembly considered Ouverument Bills to-day. Mr 
Biewanath Dos, Premier, submittod the report of the Select (Committee on the Orissa 
Offices of Profit (Removal of Disqualification) Bill. Thu Bill is intemlud to enablu 
members of the Assembly to hold the office of Parliamentary Hecrutarius. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. M, O. Patnaik said that u pour province like Orissa did 
not need Parliamentary Secretaries. 

The Speaker replied that the present Hill was merely permissive and did not 
make any appointments. The Bill was next taken into consideration and passed. 

Moratorium & Is am Bills 

Then Mr. B. Af. Dae introduced the Madras Estates Land Orissa Amenimnni 
Bill, 1937, commonly known as the Moratorium Bill. Tho Bill protects the ccciipancv 
rights of Inam ryots in Ganjam and Koraput Districts prohibiting the eviction of such 
tenants and staying proceedings in ojoctment suits till 1st March 1934. Full legisla- 
tive protection to Inam tenants will be given before that date by the mam Bill. 

Mr. N. Kanungo^ Minister, moved an amendment for extending the protection to 
Inam tenants in rent suits before revenue courts also aud giving thorn the option to 
transfer such suits from civil courts to revenue courts. 

Mr. B, N, Dae accepted the amendment aud tho Bill was next passed. 

Mr. B, AT. Dae then moved the Madras Estates Land Orissa Amendment Rill, 
1937, commonly known as the Inam Bill, extending rights to tho Inam tenant.s from 
the Madras area in Orissa Province which were lost by separation from Madras. 
The Bill was referred to a Betect Committee. 

The next Bill introduced was the Madras Estates Land Oris.sa Amondmont Rill, 
1037, obliging Zaminders to give up coliecting half the gro.ss produce as rent ami 
making it imperative that revenue officers settling the rent in proprietory areAd 
should have regard to the rates of rent prevailing in the neiglihouring ryotwari aim 

The Raja Bahadur of Khallikote opposed the Bill. The Bill, he said, oncroachtf*! 
00 the rights of permanently settled areas and was therefore ultra vires. Half tlm 

S 086 . produce was fixed as the rent in the Zamindari area.s as a result of long and 
[partial inquiries by the Government. But the settlement in ryotwari tracts was 
only by executive rules. Landholders, he said, were prepared to make all reasonable 
ohimges, but the present Bill was expropriatury. He wa.s willing to have an Inquiry 
Oemmittee as rn Madras. The Bill prepared hy Mr. M. O. Patnaik providing for 
redontioo'of rents according to fall in prices was !mucfi more .reasonable, 
latrodttotion of the Bill, however, was allowed by the House. 

The Cafital ok Orissa 

24tb SEPTEMBER : ->The public galleries were over-crowded this morning, 
when the Assembly took up consideration of the question of Orissa’s capital. 

The Speaker announced that tho main resolution and the amendments ^ 
moved successively and discussion will proceed on all at the same time. Tbe 
Bpeaker also limited the time for speeches of movers of the resolution and tbe 
amendments to 15 minutes and of others to 10 minutes. 

Mr. Biewanath Dae^ the Premier moved that the question of the selection of • 
site for the construotion of a capital for the Orissa province be taken into 
oensiderotion. , 

Mr. BickUrananda Dae moved an amendment recommending to the Qovernmem 
to take immediale steps for tbe location of the said capital at Cottock. Id 
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oomse of itio speech, Mr. Biohitrsnauds Das said Oattaok was the historical and 
oultaiml sMttal of the proTiooe. The coatrorersy over it had been raised by the 
offioials tarowing an apple of discord among the public. The officials disliked 
centres of national life ana preferred to build new cities for luxurious living. 

Mr. /Wt Skanhsr Ray then moved an amendment recommending Cuttack as 
capital, with provision for expansion towards Chowdwar. Mr. Roy disliked spending 
more money on capital construction than was granted by the Uovernment of India. 

Mr. ihrija Bhu$an Duiia then moved an amendment favouring Cuttack with 
Chowdwar as capital of the Province. Mr. Oodataris Miara'a amendment asking for 
examination of a less costly place between Cuttack and Puri was lost. 

The Raja of KkallikoU'a amendment for asking the Dain Committee to report on 
all the available sites including Rangailunda was lost. A division was demands and 
the result showed that 37 were against, 5 fur and (1 remained neutral. Two 
other emeudments were lost. 

Messrs. Fyari Shankar Roy and Bichitrananda Daa withdrew their amendments. 

The only amendment remaining was the ^tio moved by Mr. Oirija Bhuaun Pktt 
favouring Cuttack and Choudwar. It was carried without opposition. 

The Speaker then put the main motion ns amended to vote and it v as carried. 


25th. SEPTEMBER :~Tlie Madras Estates T^Aod Act (Orissa Amoudmeiit) Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee hy the Assembly to-day, a motion for cir- 
culation being rejected. The Bill aims at exteudiug the principles ryoBvari revenue 
settlement to proprietory estates. 

Mr. Nityanand Kanungo^ Minister of Ruvomte, iutioduced the Orissa Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill regarding tho rigiit of free transfer of occupancy holdings, the right 
of catting trees and the penalizing of illegal exactious. A motion for ciiuualtiou was 
lost and tho Bill was referred to a tieiect Committee. 

BUPl'LEMCNTAttY D£.MANM>S 

27th. SEPTEMBER Tbe Assembly agreed to tho demand for Rs. 2000 under bead 
"forest” for appointing a committee for the investigation of defects in the adminis- 
tration. Another supplementary grant under bc^ad '‘education" was moved, which was 
required for the apimiotment of a committee for investigating tho two different systems 
of ^ucatioo prevailing in the province. 

The Assembly assented to ail supplementary demands, including the sum for 
giving effect to tho provincial marketing schome to which there was a grant from tho 
Centre. Another gi'OQt was intended for the committee for invostigaliug tho co-opera- 
tive movement and another for advising the Government regarding the flood 
Committee's recommendations. Rs. ID.OflO was assentpd^ to for (ho flood relief. 

Members' Salaries and Allowances Bill, lixing R.s. ib monthly and an allowance 
of Rs. 3-8 daily during the session plus double third class was lefcrrod to a 
Coinmittoe. Replying to a cut motion the I'lemiur estimated that it would save the 
Government about m- 1-3 per cent over tho present rates cf daily allowauces, 


Non-Offiual Kesol riiu.Ns 

28th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly coutiiniod to-day discussion on the Orissa 
Tenancy Act Amendment Bill 1937. of Mr. M. O. ratnaik and i ejected tho proposal 
fur referring it to a Select ^mmitteo. . i i i. 

The next two measures, concerning tho Puri Jaganuatli l^emple moved by M^ra 
Af. a. Patnaik and Jagannath Misra, were sent for circulation for eliciting public 

opioion before 1st January 1938. ^ ... .. ,, 

The House next referred to a Select Committee Mr. A/. 0. I ataaik a AlMia.s 
Kstates Ljuid Orissa Second Ameudmont Bill. Mr. Patnaik then withdrew the Mora- 

toimm ftll and Bil^^ Iho Urisw lliiijla l{uli«iouii toJowmoiits Bill, 

which the House sent for circulation. Mr. Qoduvaria Mura also introduced a Bill ou 

Dai IntroUncea the Bihar and ttrissa 1-uhlic ttofety Umea Amend, 
ment Bill. The Bill sought to repeal certatn omergeucy measures in force in Orissa. 

The Premier agreed witii the need for removal of the emergency powers now 
vested with the Executive and accepted the Bill. The Bill was promptly considered 
and pasa^ and the House was prorogued. 
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Murad Ali Shah 

50 J. J. Floc:k 

51 Partabrai Khaisukhdah 

52 Im. Pop ATI. a L A. Hhoopatkak 

53 Kahchkn, G. H. 

51 Kasul Bakhsh Khan Muhammad 

Bakhsh Khan Uneu 
55 K. S. Rasul Bakhsh Shah 
Mahhpb Shah 

50 RusTuM.11 Khurshed.ii Sidwa 
57 SiiAMsuUDiN Khan Abdul Kabik 
Khan 

5S Sn ai.d.as Perumai. 

59 K. S. Son RAH Khan Sahibdinu 
Khan Sarki 

GO Mik Zknuddin Khan Sunder Khan 
Sunder AN I 



Proceedings of the Assembly 


Budget Session —Karachi — 3/d. August to 1st. Sept. 1937 


Financial Statemknt for 1937-38 

The secoad aossioa of th<! Sta l Assombly opeaod at Karachi on tUo 

3rd. August 1937 andor the prcsiduacy of Ur. Bhoj Singh whoa the Fromior and 
Finance Uiuister, T^ir Ghaltun H is^ah'i fiiLtyatuUah introduce*! the budget pro- 
pasais for 1937-38. Dealing witli the mun item!), the L'remier pointed out that they 
had biidgetiol for rovouu) receipts of Its. 3,47,50,033 an*! rovenue oxpoaditure of 
Its. 3,47.01,030 loaviug a small reveum s.irplus tof Rv 49.03 0. Maas education was 
their goal, said the Premier, aui toward) this they iuteiide! to advance as fas» us 
they could. They ha! provid«id for the reiteration of full grants to the local 
authorities for primary oducition f >r iinprovin.; mullit schools and for :;f'aaU to 
secondary schools. Additional provisions hive heoi mile fir the axteuston of me>!ioal 
relief and grants to lie.spitals iuil disp nisiries. .V s:hem) Ilh boon drawn up fer 
assi-stiug and -establishing small in'lustrtcs. 

Ituforriiig to the msistent denial fren thi lliuse for an iiicre.isod expemliture 
on nation-building schemes, tin Pi-!an*H‘ iirg«il the motnhers to cea.si*ier fairly fho 
rovisioa of land rovenui a.sst‘sjin !:its I'li » (» I'fei nin-'ai had not lest sight uf the 

need for securing the ntm*ost econiray in 'ixpeu liturc. Concluding, Sir (Ihiilain 
declarod that their sco|rj f'»r th ! lev,* <)i new tix*s hiui' very limitel, the Oovern- 
raent had decided ti«j prcjeiil slowly i:i ilij mittir. Ttn IIjusj then aljourue! 

General Discu.ssion of Uuouet 

4t!i. AUGUST I— The general discussion of the Budget cominonce*! tu-day. 

In the coarse of discussions Mr. Mukta held that tboro was .scope for 

increasing tho rovenue by ^3 per cent from certain departments, for which ho .sug- 
gested a conference of the ueiils of iiM tlie dep irtm*jnt.s. .... , 

Mr. G. H, liaschen urged the scrutiny of the existing sy.stom of higher educa- 
tion, hohllng that they must cry a halt to turning out m'iro an*! m»re oducalol 
youths if there wore ne room l*jr alTirimg them ahduato employment. , . , 

Tho Congressmen opposed the rt*iiayment of th'J ilirrago d'lht an*! orophasiso*! tho 
need for improving communications all over tlio Province. 


Stb. AUGUST :— Mr. Bcchar, Libourite, urge I tin (Jovernmout to mi lertako an 
industrial survoy of tlio previiwc and encourage small indiLstrios. 

Miss Jetki SipahimaUni (O mgress) next male a stirring speech. “ Why tax the poor 
people and not the rich ? Why don’t you tax yoiir.self also, ' ask*jd Miss Jet ii, roferi- 
ing to tho speech mai**. by a member from the rrea-sury Berichos. Miss .lt|thi ropudi- 
atod the statement made bv a rncinbtjr of the Treasury Beticfies that luduHtrios and 
factories, if opene*! by the (Joveromout, wouM send the poor private oiiterpri.ses 
home. “Whuro will tiujy g> ''” sh » askol. Miss Jctlii regretted that no provisions 
had boon made in tho bn*iget for female o'lncation and maternity iMmes. oiiu 
:v!dcd that much saving could b j maU r,y reducing high salaries and allowaocos. 
Concluding, she urged that prisoners .slimb! be taught art and industry, so that, 
when they came out of the pris'>n.s, they might have an occu|>atiott. n. . 

VariouB other members of (he Oppositieii, including Prof Ghanahy ^^ 

Party Lawler, mwJa S|>ooi;li«s on llio budsot, ursiBK tbo 

meat posts, and tho reduction in the allowances of vlevernmont Omcials and 

dituro on police and under various othor h.jals. fhey also 

bei^ spent on tho odneatiou and health of tbo massos and the national isatioo of 

Tho ‘discussion came io a close after tho three Ministors 
speeches. Tho Chief MinieUir observed that tho Govornment **Klioo 

newspapers and enquiries wore being »"»do to restore tho 1 ress securities. L olioo 


necessary BuT f M poli^^^^ they would be iiiyosti- 

gatLb the uo pro^tionimJuo nationaliss^^m^^^ 

More money was being spent on irrigation, because without irrigstioo there could 
be no nationalisatiou. 
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THE BIND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

SrECCHZS IN VpRiriouLAQ 

•ih. AUGUST :~In the Assembly this eveniag. over a point of order raised bv 
a Eoropean Member, Mr. G. ff, Baachen regarding the language to be used in th*e 
House, the Speaker, Mr. BhojaMh^ gave a ruling that any member who did not 
know English at all could speak Btndhi, but if he knew Eeglish well and at the sanm 
time could speak Slndhi it was his duty, if he was called upon, to give the pm. 
port of his speech in Eogltsh. 

Tlio House proceeded to discuss the ofilcial BiiJ to establish a Famine Eclicf 
Fund aad later adjourned. 

Land Assessiiext in' Sind 

7th. AUGUST 'A Oovornment motion was moved to-day by the Rovonuo Miuistoi. 
Mir Bande Ali Khnn to consider the repoi t of the .settlement ofllccr.s and to nuko 
proposals for Land Rovonuo assossmout rsLtes in the llairu^^e areas. Two iiinoul- 
monts were moved when the House a<\journod till the 0th. 

9th. AUGUST :—Tbo Ifouso coQtinue<I diMi:us.sio;i on (he (lovernmcnt motion in 
respect of tho Settlement OfTicer's report on land assessment in tlie llarra^v urea. 
Mr. Jamahed Hiehia suggested a round luhle confertrnee l»et\vi‘eii the .(loveinmeul 
and tho Zamiudars so as to roach an aintcabie*seltVment. over (he ipiestion in (li.si-n- 
ssion. Two amendments were moved hut discussion hal not coiicliidoil wlioti t)ie 
House adjourned. 

10th. AUGUST:— Tho members, opposing the proposals to-day, pointed out tin? 
dilRcultios in tho Zamlndars paying tho enhanced asso.ssraout. 

Tho leader of the House, replying to the debate, .said that conditions after the 
construction of tho Barrage had improved and the cultivation of the main crops, 
wheat and cotton, had abnormally Increased. Ho added, ''The money I get from 
the assessment sli^l bo spent on bouoficia.' activitie.s.” 

On tlm conclusion of the debate, tho B /weaker announcoil that he would convoy 
Uie overwhelming sense of tho House to the Uovernmont through two amoiidmonts, 
namely, those of Dewan Battadur /Jiranand Khun SitufU and Khan Bahadur 
AUaha Bux^ the foimer recommending to tho Government to reject tlio report ^and 
the latter recommending tts revision. 

Some mombers demanded voting on tho 'above two amendments. The Speaker 
held that tho Goverumeut had not reached any decision, tliat ohjeutions from thu 
public would be I'ocoivod till August 14 and that the Government were not prop.'iroii 
to call for a division. He added tho Govcnimout motion had placed the report before 
tho House for its consideration, iloncu ho could not allow the amendments to be 
voted upon. 

11th. AUGUST: — In tho A.s.semh1y to-day, tho Sj»eaker, Mr. Bhoj Singhs ex- 
plaining why he did not think it proper to acci)|«t a division .last oveuing over ttir 
Government motion to consider thu UfUoers' Kt^port on land assessrouin 

in tho Barrage area, made a Htatemont, pointing out that the Guvernment cxpros.siHl 
the view that thev had not yet made up iliuir mind on tho Repurt and that tint 
matter was brought before the Assembly only for their considerutiun and merely for 
eliciting ihoir opinion, the duty of lixing the land assessment lato being entirely 
tho function of the Oovernment under Buction 102 of thu Liiud Reveiino Code. It did 
not appear to him to be a question to be determined by thu Assembly under 
bectioB CC of tlw Government of India Act. 

Following (his, the Oppqsitiou members, including Coiigro.ssite.<: and the Sind 
United Party, entered ajirotost against the procedure adopted by tho Speaker, hold- 
ing that under Bectiou 6o of tho Government of India Act, all questions before the 
House should be determined by a majority of votes. 

VoTXNO ON Budost Dkmands 

The voting on Budget demands commenced to-day, tho first itom being land rovenao. 
Me. M. H. Outdar*a amendment to reduce the grant by Us. 1,000 was discussed wd 
jBombera oritioisod the land revenue policy of the Government. Mr. Af. A. Beehar 
iieitt that Sind's pptentii^ties were great and urged tho iutroductiou of tho latest 
methods of soientifio farming to make tho Barrage sono yield more. . 

Many Bikers protested against alleged coercive measures of collecting lanu 
revenue and one member suggested the introduction of assessment on income-tax 
basis. The Hvuee at tula Ai«gc aujourneu. 
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12th. AUGUST : -^Khan Bahadur Allaha Bux held that the Congress fornnUi of 
grades of taxation was inequitable and unworkable. 

Other mainbcrs stressed the need for the establishment of an Agricultural College 
iu Sind to afford agricultural training to tho youth of the Proviooe. 

Mr. H, Rasehen (European) opposing the cut motion, said that the production 
and prices of wheat and cotton had enormously increased in tho last eighteen 
months. Discussion had not concluded when tho House adjourned* 

ISkh. AUGUST : — 14 cut motions under tho Land Revenue head having already 
bccu withdrawn, the remaining two cut motions were withdrawn by the members 
to-day, thus allowing the estimated oxpendituro of 17,57,000 under the Land 
Kovenne head to bo passed. 

Replying to the discussion on this question, Mr. Bandc AH Khan^ the Rovonuo 
Minister, said ; “The Gevi'rinuont are anxious to adopt tho new policy suggested by 
the mombors. We are ealling a meeting of the members of tliis Rouse to ooos*dor the 
subject. Wc will do everything to ameliorate tho condition of tho people." TIw Reveane 
Minister conclude ] hy announcing tliat tho Goveramout had deetdod to offer many 
concessions to tho ))eople regarding the taccavi loans and rcb^o. 

Theroiiftcr, the cut motions under Excise were takon up when out of ’0 motions, 
nine were withdrawn aiwl the discussion on tho remaining tenth mo* by Prof. 
Ohamhyam, Leader of the Congress Party, was taken up. Tho Professor informcni tlie 
Speaker that tho cut motions wtuc meant not to consure tho Oovuroment but 
to express opinions and ventilate grievances. 

16th. AUGUST .-Twenty-three members of the .tssembiy, includtog all Cougraas 
members and a Tew from (Government benches, staged a walk-out this afternoon 
when an a<ljournincut motion of Mr. O. M. Sapped was under dusenssion over the 
alleged **unduo inilucneo of a Collector and two neftuty CollotHors io Dadu Distriot, In 
alTairs of the District IjOcuI Hoard resulting iu the unjust, improper and summary 
removal of its chief ollicer.” 

The adjournment motion was talked out, after which tho mombors who had with- 
drawn, re-entered tho .\ss<frol)]y. In a statement as to wliy they had walkod out, 
tho members staled titat the ti^iioaker had said that tho nature of tho adjouriUMiit 
motion >vas such tliut lio was unable to accept any request for a closuro. On tho 
one hand, tho reputation of rcsponsihle public servants was at stake while on the 
other, allegations had boon ma ii^ against some members of the Rouso whoso ropnta- 
tion was etiually <lear to him. Tiie membtTS held that If tho motion was pasted to a 
division it, would have been carried. Closure was refusini thrice, the tipeaker, iooot- 
diug to t!iem, giving an indication that ho would allow the motion to bo talked out. 

19tk. AUGUST '-The Government cannot release Ilansraj of tim Puajah, at 
iirosunt uoiilincd in the ilydtnabail Central Jail, because ho is not a politksa] prbonar* 
lie has several convictions to his credit under tho Lihoro Conspiracy Cato, tho 
Arms Explosives Act and cunuteifeiting coins. Every ruapcctable oltfsan should ba 
ashamed of such a mait.” With those vumarks Sir Giadnm Hutiain HidayaHUHd^ 
the Prime Minister, openol his spetx:li on the Bind Budget which was passed to-day. 
while explaining the poliev and progr.immo of his Goveroment. 

The Prime Minister sa'id that the Ouvernmetit were purchasing mostly tUagi made 
iu ^dia. Tho Government had accepted Uie suggestion mado to tho Hoaae and ware 
calliug an informal confereucc of the Members of tho llousa to oonaidav tha Tariooa 
prubloms, such as tho question of Doraiiiations of local Itodies, joint oleotorataa, na- 
employjnont and ecufiomic betterment. A RetroDchmuol ^ Cmimitteo had bean 
appointed. Tlie (Goveimuieiit .weru imrifying the administration. 

Tlio Govornment were introducing free compulsory primary ednoation. Bettar 
water-supply and rural uplift were also items in tho pragvwnme. Regarding ratal 
indebted ness, tho Premier said land mortgage banks woi a being opened. 

As regards the depressed classes, tho I’reniier promised that ho would adnoalo 
them. With reforonce to l^arliamoiitary Bocretaries, ibe Premier said ^ they warn 
them as respousiblo os Ministers thcmselvea and would allow than to aoswat 
queatiens in the Assembly. The Sooretarios would look into the griofaooas of tha 
public. They would not draw any travelling nllowances. 

SrEAKBB Wakits Pbess 

A orarniog io the press not to pnbltsh *py communications, lottara n — 
e?oa if they omor^ from tho AsnoBBbfy members, which wara Ukaly la 
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aspenions on the Chair, was administered by the Hoo. Speaker to-day, referring to 
a letter reported to be from an Assembly member, appearing in an English duly, 
which the Speaker said, conveyed insionations of partiality against tho Chur.” 

The Speaker added : '*The Speaker most guard and maintain his reputation, which 
he cannot do if he allows such suggestions or insinuations to pass unnoticed.” 

The Speaker expressed surprise that a member of the House should have com- 
mitted a breach of privilege by comment! ug upon the Speaker’s conduct in tho 
chair. Snch aspersions had been considered in the Houses of Parliament as a serious 

I I t .1.-1.. 




It may be added that the letter referred to was in connection with the Speaker’s 
refusal to accept the closure motion for a division on the adjournment motion on 
Monday, which resulted in a walk*out of 24 members from tho Assembly. 

Grazing Fees In Sind 

24kh« AUGUST:— Mr. Raeul Bux moved to-day that iu view of the interest 
evinced by H. E. the Viceroy in cattle improvement, tho Guvornmont should abolish 
grazing fees from revenue areas* and reduce by ooc-third the existing fees in forest 
areas, upon which the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Salaries A.no Allowance Of Members 

The House passed on to a discussion of tho resolution urging the fixing of salaries 
and travelling and daily allowances and other privileges of tho members on the lines 
of the Bill before the Punjab Assembly. 

SMk AUGUST The Assembly passed tho resolution to-day, regarding the 
salaries and allowanoes for the members of the Assembly, ou lines similar to those 
anggested by the Congress Working Committee's resolution and differing only in 
reapjmt of the travelling allowanco clause. 

The resolntion recommended to tho Government to bring forward a bill in tho 
Assembly, fixing the salary of each member at Ks. Tfj a month with Ks. 2-8 daily 
allowance plus one and a half second class railway fare. 

30kh. AUGUST The Speaker disallowed to-day an adjournment motion moved 
by Mr. R, K. Sidhwa regarding the framing and publication iu tlie Sind Government 
gazette of the Governor’s rules for the Sind Legislative Assembly without the House 
being consulted. 

The Assembly passed to-day a resolution recommending to the Governmont to 
abolish the system of nonuoatioos to local bodies . 

The Chief Minister dedared iu the course of ids speech on this subject that offi- 
cials would not be nominated in future. Only non-officials would bo nomiuatod, as 
it appeared to him that the House was opposed to tho nomination of officials. 

New Constitution Rejected 

A resolution rejecting tho present constitution was moved to-day by Miss Sipahi- 
malani^ a Congress member, who drew attention to its defects and uigod the Houso 
to adopt the resolution uaaoimously. 

The Premier pointed out that so long as Hindus and Muslims did not patch up 
their differences, intervention by a third party was inevitable. lie said that the 
present constitution had some defects but it was surely a stop forward so far as the 
the provinces were ooncerned. Discussion had not concluded when the House 
adjoorned. 

Silk. AUGUST The Assembly passed the resolution to-day with an amendment, 
NjecUng the new Constitution. In tho course of two days’ discussions six ame^- 
nients ware proposed of which three wore withdrawn and two rejected, while Iu. 
Jamehed Mehta's amendment, adding tho proviso that an agroed solution of the 
minorities problem should be considered by the oonslituent assembly was accepted, 
and the resolution as amended was adopted without a division. The Premier under- 
took to forward the proceedings to the British Government through tho proper cbaunei. 

lit SEPTEMBER The Assembly was prorogued this afternoon after passing an 
official bill establishing a Famine Fund with a minimam of ten lakhs of rupees. 


The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

( For List of UtnAers See Vol. I Page ) 

Budget Seuion— AbboUabad-' Itt. to 30th. September 1937 

Financial Statement for 19I17-:JS 

Tlio nu lffot session of the N. \V. Froiitier I.OKisl;itivo AssoniMy comndeneeii at 
.\hliottahii«J oil llie lat. September Rai Bahadur Afvhrrhattl AV/iiN/ta, in tlio course 
of his s|ioech, aniicijiatc'. receipts at Rs. 179 1»9 lakh; aifl exiKMi.litnro at Us. 

lS5.:Jl lakhs, ineetiu:.' ilu ileluiit from tho oiuniiii; balance of Us. 7.91 laklis, wliit h at 
ihe clo.so of tin* vtvir wouM ho rediiccil to Its. 1.99 lakhs. Compared with tlio I ’visoil 
ostiinatos of 19dG-!17 an iinprovemout of Us. 5.75 lakhs was aniioipate>i in t) j nsieipts 
uii'l an oNooss of Us. j.l'i lakii.s in i‘xpoti>liti;ro, of which tho “beiiolicont lepartmout*' 
would receive Us. 2.21 lakh.s. 

I’lider capital debt head t ran.sactious, rt‘oeipts were estim.atetl at Us. 177.G1 lakhs, 
and dishiirsoin-'iits at Its. iSl.ti? lakhs, th* former intdn liiii; a Itian of Us. GO UkIis 
rai.scd in the open market for the repayment of the Central Ooveriimeiit loan, aud 
cxpemliture on the Mallcin<l IIy<lro-Ktectric .s<;heme. 

Indicating the policy of the (iuverumont the Finance Minister paid that it hod 
been decided to construct a tuborciilo.sis sanatorium, rooogni/.e p. imary education 
and afford further facilities in technical and industrial training. Old arrears of 
land rovunue und abian (Its. Si, 000), would be remitted. Wnolesalo romissioos 
could not reasonably be c.xpectcd, but it was proposed to ONumiue individual easoH for 
rtdief. Regarding augmentation of Provincial resources, the F.iiaiuio Minister said that 
the motor tax, which iiad heeii imposetl. would bring Us. l.dO lakhs annually, whilu 
an entcrtaiiiiDcrit tax Hill would shortly come hoforo the House. Kekiouclimeutg 
had been effected under the heads, coutiugeiicie.s auci travoUiiig allowances, wtiiuii 
would yield Us. 100,000 this year and dvuitde the amount in future years. 

MiNJ.sTtns’ Salaimks Hill resTroM:i> 

2fiil. SEPTEMBER When the A.ssemhiy met to-day to fT.anhoct oflicial businoss, 
iiii’iuding consideration of the Mintsters' Sahities iliil, the followiug lesoliitioii rouvo*! 
by Razi Atuidtah^ file Congress I’aity’s Deputy L'ader. was allowed by Hie 
Speaker and carried by the Hou-se : 

“Tho Assembly recommends that in view of the l.bd ili.xt a motion of want of 
coufidenco in the Oouiieil of Ministers has been fabl«*d :iud Iixi3«l for diseus.sioii on 
the drd instant and further that 27 members out of iS ruse to support cousiderntion 
of it, the official husinnss li.xed foi- to-day bo postpone f to .spcIi dale as the Speaker, 
in cousultation with tho (tovernor, may iiJc.’’ 

Kazi Ataiillah said that it would be uof.vir to ImiH a future Covenimont with tho 
bills put by the present Covernm-nt. Ameudiocuts fial been tabled but these wore 
considered’ iuselficicnt. 

•Sir Abdul Qaiyum^ riirao Mniister, said that tlic (Jovere.incut did not object to 
the accoptanco of the motiou, hut aske*l tho Opj>osition whether, if the Oovernmoiit 
accepted the ameudmonts tiioy would still iiisisi on inoviu.; the morion. TImi 
M inistry’s fate had practically boon decided by yestcnlay's walk-ont though a formal 
douisiou was yet to como. Ife, however, 'lid not oiijeet to tlie postponomcot of 
btLsiness. Tho Spoaker at this stago adjourned tliu House. 

Nox-OixniiENcfc IN Ministkks 

Srd. SEPTEMBER :~Dr. Khan Sahih'n motion ol “nu-cou.i lenco in the CoiiDci) 
of Htnisters’' consisting of Nawah 8ir Abdul i^taiyum, Khan Dahudur Saadallah Kliao 
aud Rai Bahadur Mohr Chan I Khanna, was pa.sse.l hy 27 votes to JU. Tho *7 
comprised 19 Googrossmon, 4 Democrats. 2 indepondeiits and two who recently 
resigned from tho llindu-Sikh Nationalist Party. The 22 iududed tho throe Minis- 
ters. Every member of the Uonso was present. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyutn tho Primo Minister, made a lengthy sUtomont olaimiog credit 
for tho Miniatrv’a achievements with their Gnanuial handicap and saying that hit 
Ministry did not lag behind the Ooogress Ministries in tho matter of tho removal of 
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bans 00 |iolitica1 oxterooos, etc. The resalt was rocoived with loud cheers by the 
Op^sitlon. Tho Uoasu then adjourood till the 17th. Soptomber. 

Iho Ministry having resigned. His Escelloncy tho Governor invited Dr. Khan 
Kahob, to meet him on tho next day to form a Ministry. With the approval of 
His Excellency the following were appointeii Ministers: Dr. Khan .Primo 

Ministor, Lala Bhanju Ram Oandhi^ Finance Minister and Kazi Ataulla^ Kduuatiou 
Minister. 


Tub Goxgress Ministry's Budget 

17th SEPTEMBER r'^Tho Congress Ministry’s budget was presented in thu 
Assembly to-day by tho Finance Minister, Mr. Dhanjuram Oan'ini. Ilo saitl that 
tho Goverumuut took olHco on September 7. In thu siiort time available there 
were many changes and they had been able to elTeet an elimiiiatio'i of one lakli 
from the eontiiigeacie.s from Uis. 20,000 from travelling allowances. Besides it wus 
proposed to reduce the salaries and allowances of thu Ministers and the Speakei 
io an amount uousistent with the financial condition and poverty of tho people. 

The total reduution thus ciTeeted amounted to 2.31 laklis on tho Iteveuue Account, 
two and a half lakhs on tho capital account for tho remaining half year. Against 
thu savings on the rovonue account they had provided a remission of one lakli in 
land revenue and abiana, Rs. 50,000 in drinking water supply schemes, Rs. 900 in 
the increase in the number of Parliamentary iSecretaries to four. The nett 

savinp thus effected amounted to 8 lakhs on tho rovenue account and two and a 
half lakhs on the capital account. 

After commenting on tho changes in the financial position resulting from tiie 
introd notion of proviueia! autonomy and analysing tho financial acconuts of the 
last two years, tfie Mini.st*>rs oxplained tho curront year’s position. According to 
tho cstimat(H] recast by this Govornment tho receipts were n.\'pocted to be 78.G9 
lakks and the oxpemditure 183.51 lakhs compared with last year’s revised estimates 
of recoiptfi of 173.94 lakhs and exponditure of 180. tO lakhs resulting in a deficit of 
4J82 lakhs mot frum thu opeuiug balance 7.GI lakhs. Tfie reduction of one lakh 

in rcveniio and aliana prr)posu<l is besides the .84 lakhs effected last June. Tiie 

excess of 15.20 lakhs la expenditure over last years revi.scd estimates was due 
chiefly to tho increaso of ten and a quarter lakhs on civil works, the most 
imnortant of which is tlio Assembly Hall on which it is expoctod to spend 2.30 
lakiKS. Tho balance of fivo lakh.s reprc.sents tho expondituro arising out of tho 
introduction of provincial autonomy and separation of the Executive from the 
Judiciary. Toueliing the capital debt head transactions, the Minister estimated the receipts 
and disbursemouts at 177.C4 lakhs and 179.17 lakh.s, ri'spoctively, the former 
including a sixty-lakh loan raised in tho open market for the ruioiyment of the 
Central (fovorument’s loan of 35 lakhs, the capital expeudituro on the Malukand 
hydro-eicctric sciieine and other civil woiks. 

Regarding tho future policy, the Finance Minister said, '*Wo aim at removing 
illiteracy by trying to accommod.ite primary classes in moMpie.s, temples and 
dharamsalas, remove unemployment and bring about the industrial regeneration of 
the iiroviuce. The Minister uimoiiuci^d the (lovoriiment’s decision to abolish tho 
Publicity Department and make jail administration suB-snpporting and fore- 
s[iadowed a reduution in policu exponditure^ speeiol pays and aliowaneos and an 
ozamiuatioh of agricultural iiidebieiluess ami tlie iusti'tutioii of a committee of 
enquiry to investigate tlie wastage of money in certain dopartmonts. 

As regards excise, he said, we cannot iiiturfero at this stago as uoiitracts have 
already been given, but we propose to reslriet the import of liquor in ordur to 
make up for the loss of revenue rn other directkins.” 

lod'catiiig fiesli sources of taxation, he said : **rho pro^Msal for an entertainment 
lax wUl shortly come up before tho House and tho possibility of forests becoming 
the principal source of revcBUo will bo ozaminod.” Ho advised uoii-Uovernmeut 
educational institutions to refrain from emptoyiag a stall on salaries which pooph* 
can ill afford. "We must cut our coat aocording to our cloth,” ho coneluded. 

t7tli. SEPTEMPER Tho first ui vision since the Congress Ministry accept!^ 
of&ues took placu in tho Assembly’ to-Uay when a resolution, sponsored by ffoi siahtb 
I'hamanfaf, rwonunendiug* remission of tho entire outatanding loan granted to the 
sufferers in the Kehal riot of 1924 was defeated by 27 votes to 14. Tho Congress 
Party’s 26 votes and an Indepondent's vote comprised tbo Miaisterial total of 27. 
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OK.ipott Prenter, on a penonal esplnatioii regardiog tha allagad iaoon- 
siifeeaoy oo the |iart of the Congms (beoausa all members of the Ooogreas party 
had gitlB nohoe of a similar resolatioa prertoasly), said that they had aow seeil the 
files and eeme to know the actual state of the ftoaoces which at present did not 
permit wholesale remission. He said that the Gorernment's policy in the matter 
was one -of ntm^ sympathy. The Oorernment had decided to appoint a oommittee 
of hnqniiw and in deservai^ oases, loans would be remitted. He also annonnoed 
that Hie Go?ernment had issued an immediate order to stay action against defanlters 
in Kohat. 

Dr. Kluai Sahib sidd that members of the committee to investigate and report on 
the financial condition of the Kohat debtors would be selooted from snob of the 
Assembly members as would be prepared to work without any allowance whatsoever. 
The Government had, however, already stopped all coercive measures. 

Before taking up this resolution, the Assembly, without opposition, recommended 
the abolitioa of the institution of Ilonorary Magistrates and Sub-Judges. 

General Discussion of Budobt 

20th. SEPTEMBER : — A spirit of constructive suggostion, rather than of 
carping criticism, marked the comment on tho Con'*ress Ministry's bndp tho 
general discussion on which commenced in the Assembly to-day. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum^ Leader of the Opposition, initiating tho debate, expressed 
the hope that out of tho new vision and new ideas of that groat organisation, the 
Oongross, real good would accrue to tho Provinoo. While the ox-Premier agreed 
with the main features of Oougress budgetary policy— in fact, ho claimed that 
there was not much difference between the two Governments respecting the 
main expenditare->he revetted that insutficient funds had been allooateu for 
education and that the Islamta College grant provided by his Government had been 
deleted. 

On this point, however, tho Congress Govornmont were supported by three 
members. Messrs. Amir Mohammad, Ab&b Abdul Ghafoor Khan and Faqir Khan, 
who justified the omission of the 'grant on tho ground that Islamia (Villego had net 
imparted the ideal form of education by which good citizens were produced. 

2 lit. SEPTEMBER .—The budget discussion was resumed to-day. More 
members spoke to-day criticising tho Gtovernment's poliev and the out in tlie 
secondary education grant and In the additional grant to tho Islamia College. 

The Education Minister and tho Finance Minister explained that the additional 
grant to the Islamia College had boon postponed duo to lack of adoouate faeiiitios 
tor agrloultural classes. The Government proposed instead granting of soholarships 
to deserving students for agricnltural study in Lyallpur College. 

As for secondary education, the Oovernmerit toll the madvisabiUty of opening 
now schools in the middle of tho term. Tho matter had only boon poHt|ioned 
and would be provided for m the Budget ui!xt year. 

Tho Finance Minister promised to make the bi*st nfforts to gi»t. t.hq subvention 
increased. Ho also s'.id that tfio Government were taking the ueewsary measures 
for tho protcctiou of Ilinaus living in Bannn and Dora Ismail Klian villages. 

Official Bills 

22na. SEPTEMBER When the Asesmbly mot to-day, tho Speaker warned 
members against raising unnecessary poiau of order and wimtod tliom to coufimi 
their remarks to the relovaot uide of tho questions under disenssion. 

The Premier moved for consideration of the Uemovat of Disqualification Bdl. 
Mr. Ziauddin moved for referonco of the Bill to a Seloct Committee, but tho motioo 
was defootedk The original Bill was then passed. ..... 

The Assembly passed the Mkistors’ Salaries Bill, fixing the salaries of Mmiatora 
at Rs. SOO each, with a motor cor allowance of Rs. 150 and with no house allowauee. 
Mr. Zknnddin moved an amendment for reduction of the pay to Rs. 300 but taker 
wlthdkew it 

Tornva on Budqr Dexands 

28lk SEPTEMBER The voting on budget domanda was taken up to-day, the 
Edacaiknu Minister, the Hen. Mr. Oort AtauUah enunciated tho Oovernmeat's uolicy 
•i regirdk Prohibition. He mdd that the Frontier Government were Mt ffifiig to 
devicia by a hair’s breadth from the Congress policy on the subM. At the 
moment (not this year^ the Government wonld introdnee Pfohibition either 
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in the whole Province or in a selected area but it would not be absolute, ad 
exception might be made in favour of Europeans. 

Br. GAoso (Coomress) suggested the introduction of Prohibition in one district 
as a matter of trial, the cancelling of auctions next year and the imposition of 
additional taxes on foreign liquor, ae said that the loss of revenue would be made 
up ^ the duty on horse betting and cigarettes and death duties. 

The Assembly granted the demands under the heads Excise, Stamps, Forests 
Registration and Irrigation Works and then adjourned till the 27th. ’ 

27Ui. SEPTEMBER Unchallenged by the Opposition in the matter of calling for 
divisions, the Congress budget emerged unscathed and all the demands were voted io 
full. Replying to the debate rai.sed by a token cut under General Administration to 
invite the Government’s attention to the insecurity of lifo and property provaloot 
in the Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan districts and to urge the adoption of adequato 
means for the protection of the inhabitants the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Sahib 
sympathised with the sufferera and said that it was the State's principal duty to 
protect tlie subjects. **1 intend to tour every village in the affectod area and try 
ray best to restore confidence. 1 realise that the bad characters among us help the 
trans-border marauders and 1 have instructed District Magistrates to seek tho 
oo-operation of M. L. A’.s in their respective districts. Everything possible will 
be done to alleviate the sufferings and to restore the victims of the kidnajipers 
to their homes. As regards compensation to sufferers, he said that fines when 
realised would bo used for compensation bat the paucity of fnnds did not allow the 
grant of compensation from nublic funds. 

Rat Bahadur Uhardas^ Leader of the Nationalist Party, stated that a regular 
reign ot terror existed in a corner of the big Empire and security rules had been 
broken down. He suggested the drafting of extra police from other districts and the 
Punjab and the organisation of an efficient Intelligence Service. If all measures failed 
the Government should evacuato all the people from the danger zone and maintain 
them at the Government’s expense till security was restored, arms licences should 
bo liberally granted and arms should be supplied free of charge to border villiiEos 
which should be guarded by volunteer militia of able-bodied persons. If the Proven- 
oiBl Qovernment were unable to extend financial aid to the sufferers, he urged that 
the Goverument of India should bo approached. 

Non- Official Bills 

2M. SEPTEMBER i—'Four non-official bills wore introduced and referred to 
Select Committees, namely, Mr. Peerbakah Shah's Muslim Waqf Bil', Mr. Kishtar's 
Punjab Municipal and District Boards (Frontier Province Amendment) Bills abolish- 
ing the nominated element, and tiie Frontier Provinco (Repealing and Amending) 
Bill, firatly., amending Section 144 to -provido that nothing sliall empower any 
authority to issue an order prohibiting a procession and restraining the roovoments 
ol individuals and secondly repealing Section 124-A and Soction 106 Cr. P. C. and 
also repealing the Indian Press Act, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and certain 
sct^fioQS of tho Frontier Crimes Regulation. 

Regarding this Bill, tho Advocate General explained that the Provincial Legisla- 
ture did not got power to .make any enaotment repugnant to the existing Indian 
law. In the matter of criminal law and .criminal procedure tho Government of 
India Aot contemplated a uniform policy. If tho Govemor-Genoral ultimately irith- 
held his assent tho Act passed would be void. 

During the discussion, the Premier's remarks and attitude evoked a vigorous protest 
from tho Opposition .ujion which the Hon. Dr, Khan ;JaAt6 expressed “apologies 
over his rude delivery.” He assured the Opposition that the Oovcruioent wonijl 
always stand by them if there was discrimluatory treatmenti but they must abolish 
the idea of being treated as a privileged chiss. 

SOlh. SEPTEMBER In the Assembly to-day, the Finance Minister, the hoc. Lola 
Bhanjuram Gandhi said that the Goveiomeot were ooxtsidering the question ot 
retrenchment If the steps taken did not result in a substantial saving compatible 
with efficiency iu the administration, the appointment of a committee to co^idor 
retrenchment schemes would be oonsidered. The Assembly then adjourned sine dte. 
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This brochure does not propose to offer more than a baro aammarv of the alma 
and objects of the different Acts which have been passed and of the Bills which ere 
on the anvil. They are published together in order that they might sp^ for 
themselves. The list of resolutions might give an idea of the trend of opinion in 
the two Houses of the Legislature. Similarly, the inventory of tho terms of refer* 
ences of some of the expert committees which are deliberating on important issnea 
might be taken as a barometer tor registering tho will of the Government to do their 
duties by the people irrespective of class or creod. What tho Congress has proposed, 
the Government have enacted. 

A few salient points in connexion with the principles underlying the recent 
legislation undertaken by the Government may however be placed before the public 
for iuformation. The United Provinces Government during the last six months have 
boon specially vigilant in tho observance of Civil Rights and Liberties. Their activi- 
ties in this connexion have boon varied. Soon after the assumption of office, the 
new Government lifted the ban imposed under the Criminal Law Amendment Aot 
upon a number of associations in Gawupore, Allahabad and in other districta of the 
province. Orders illogalizing a largo number of societies like the Youth League, 
Workers’ and Peasant's Party, Kisau Sangh, Hindustadi Sswa Dal of the provlnoei 
particularly of Cawoporo and Allahabad, were withdrawn early in the day. After 
a proper scrutiny of the cases of political prisoners the Government issued orders 
for their release. A coosidorable number or prisoners, including those convicted la 
the Kakori case, were set at liber ly. Police surveillance over politioal workers 
particularly through reporting of their speeches in public meetings and oonaoring 
their correspondence was discontinued. Political activity is no longer a prejudloe 
against employment. The Government, however, consider in pursuance of the Oon- 
gress Resolution that tho preservation as well as tho enjoyment of Civic Righto are 
only possible within the ambit of non-violence. 

With a view to ensuring the proper working of tho administrative maohinory on 
a national basis orders were issued by the Guvernment to establish relations of 
mutual trust between tho Administration and the Congress Organizations and workers. 
The Provincial Congress Committee in its turn issued similar instructions to co- 
operate with the Administration. Thus was the atmosphere of suspicion sought to 
be clariGed and the spirit of co-operation assured. 


Freedom of the Pre.>s is recognized by ilio Government to be the best assurance 
of Civic Rights. Strict impartiality in the distribution of court notices, advertise- 
ments and the like wa.s ordered to bo observe*!. AM Heads of departments, Diatriot 
Officers and Sessions Judges joceived prompt notices to that effect. The Hoo’ble 
the High Court as well as the Chief Court were also informoif of the new Govern- 
meat policy. No discrimination against any pros.s or newspaper in virtue of the 
political opiaions of its editor or manager was to be made, tdecurities demanded 
under the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, excepting those opoMion^ 
by the preaching of aggressive, communal and class hatred were refundocL The 
black list of newspaper has also been cancelled. . , , ^ ^ 

Appropriate steps were taken to guard against the harassment and uppreation of 
the weak and the poor. A special officer has boon appointed for the ptirpoee to 
eradicate bribery and corrupflon in the public services, and the work la Wng 
pnrsned vigorously under his care. Another more comprehensive committee baa been 
appointed under Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh’s chairmanship to inquire into tho 
general question of corruption iucluding its causes and cure. 

A further administrative measure is that honorary assistant colleotora have oeaaed 
to work from 1st January 1938, ponding an ex^ination of Uio need fof oontipoing 
the ayatem and of reforming it, »f has to Iw coiitinood. Government hope t^ 
one result of the tenancy and land revenue legislation will Ite to rodiico iho oooosioii 
and need of litigation on rent and revouue mattors very much. 


36 
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Onoe Givil Liberties were assared, the GoTernment at onoo tamed their attention 
to the peasants whom they consider to be their first charge. The first step taken 
was the Hon'bie Premier's anuoancament in the Legislative Assembly on 2ad August 
of the Government’s intention to form two committees, one to consider reform of the 
Tenancy and Land Revenue law, and the other to examine proposals for relieving 
rnral indebtedness. This was followed very shortly by Government instructions for 
stay of proceedings for recovery of arrears of rent previous to Rabi 1344 Fasli, for 
j[>rohibiting ejectment or enhancement ; for the recovery of debts due by farmers 
and small tenants. To give due validity to the stay of proceedings for old rental 
and civil debts, the Government introduced two Acts, ono affecting the revenue 
courts and the other the moratorium. The former was given effect to oh 22ad 
September, while the latter came to effect from 1st January, 1938. The Civil Courts 
Stay of Prooeedings Act makes distinctions in favour of petty proprietors. 

Beside giving this immediate relief, tho Government quickly proceeded with the 
examination of reform measures. A small expert Committee examined rent and 
revenue problems, and the Committee of tho Legislature on the same subjects met 
and considered reforms in detail iu November and Dooembor. Tho latter is expected 
to finish its labours shortly, after which Government will intioduco necessary legisla- 
tion. Another expert Committee examined rural indedtedness and the existing Debt 
Acts very thoroughly. It is expected that a concrete shape will be given to its 
reoommondations at an early stage. 

Meanwhile, on the administrative side, the Ouvornment issued orders enabling 
tenants to deposit their rents in tashils free of charge. They also issued orders to 
the district staff that processes for recovery of land re venue should be used with 
disorotion and forbearance, although making it plain that landlords were expected to 
pay up the land revenue, and the district staff to see that it was collectud,) just as 
tenants are expected to pay up thoir current rents. 

An invidions distinction in favour of large estates as regards attachment for non- 
payment of land revenne was abolished. For the damage caused by tlie monsoon to 
the crop, whether by flood as in some places or by insnificieDt rain, ns in others, 
the Government adopted liberal lines. In the past, tho relief ordiuaiily given for 
suoh damage was saspension of rents and revenue ; but the present Government 
have so far remitted about 3 and a half lakhs of revenue, with consequent remission 
of rents, aa compared with S and a half Jakhs of revenue suspended. Takavi has 
been liberidly given where necessary, and the amount distributed is near about 
30 lakhs. 

The Government also gave attention to the question of fodder and grazing tu 
rnrqf areas. The Fodder and Grazing Committee have prepared a five-year pro- 
gramme of research on the improvement of fodder-production, in waste-lands and 
ravines and on the relative nutritivo value of the principal grasses and green-leaf 
fodder. This programme is under the consideration of the Council uf Agricultural 
Research. 

In his Budget speech the Hou’ble Promier announced tho Government’s intention 
to reduce by half toe grazing ratos in Government forests. Orders to the effect 
have siaoe been issued m all cases where this was possible. Tho animal valne of 
this Gonceasion will be about Ks. 75,000 per annum ovor and above the existing free 
and ooaceasionil grazing already allowed. 

The relief measures regarding rent and revenue, agriculture and forest have been 
supplemented by genuine constructive efforts which have boon incorporated in the 
scheme of rural development now functioning in about 800 rural centres organized 
ill 48 districts and 10 uivisions. Each such contro is in charge of an organizer con- 
trolling 8 to 10 villages : so that there are about 800 new organizers employed m 
this sclieme. The underlying principlo of their activity is to place the initiative for 
rural development in the hands of tho people thomselves. The ultimate responsibility 
will lie on me panohayats, though the immediate responsibility for uplifts devolves 
upon the mrid development offioers, who after training, have already started working 
with missioniury zeal. There is hardly any branch of rural life that is not being 
infused by the spirit of sacrifice and aolf-relianoe. Reports hitherto received are 
very fkvottraUe. In the appointment of the new personnel three principles, viz., 
the repreaentatioa of the minorities, eoonomy, and the spirit of social service have 
been fUmlj kept in view and striotly observed. ^ . .. 

Bide by side the above, money has been budgeted for improvement m tiie 

tecl^ae of agriealtare. In partioular, special attention is being paid to the supply 
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me opiooc IB VMW with retorenoe to the aid of discharffod Driaonen. aoiantifio 
pnocipira of child ponology as practised hy civilized natioiu. aiKsb as olasaifioation 
s^mtioB, release on probatioQ of good conduct and industrialTaiSn^^ 

{JS/o^ihSL^rSlK^ ^«***“‘^ have“" b^uiiSS^^ 

Jn the Admiuistrauon of Justice the system of reoriiitmout of hooorarv 
n^^rates has l^eQ sought to be overhauled. The now rules provide for the 
‘J,’’ testori»B of ,mbUcoonMeoor“traol.My of 
wSho^tSSt to at Retting the maziraum of oincioat social service 

witbo^ OMt to the Stote. Three important Judicial Acts have been passed ; tho 
S aocounts of estates under the superintendence ot the 

puit of Waids should bo scrutinized by Government auditors only, the second 
^pointment of the Provincial Commissiouors of Wsqfs to do the 
Commissioner of Waqfs. and tlie third removing the 
Stamp Acts and Court-fees. the latter bcing^ also 
IlihSw l rovoimos. The hrst two acts along with Kunwar Bir 

whSrever^theVoan Government arc for provincialisaiion 


^ United Provinces Government has be-n to further 
ImtirA “ dopressod otassos and of women by stipends, and to give the 

ft?r / vocational bias. Two coimnittoos have been ap|»olntod 

..iimiru ®®“****!®“ fn<l ^.readjustment of education. The first will deal with 
rtf '2*^”*^** bring it into line with the recommeudailous 

H LinLrtH *2*’^' Secondary education up to the pro-uni versify stage is to be 
1 ® Second Lomno^ee. Rural libraries have been provided for in tho 
min to 8*?! «P»»t for grants to educated young 

f?1n their own trade or business, preferably on co-operative linos. This 

education of these provinces need not fritter 
*“ ^“® ..^1?°®“^®.“? educated unemployed. Cottage industries, It 

PriSii/^n ’ ®*?- P*5^‘***y mitigate the rigours of unemployment. • An Industrial 
ureoK uirporatioD, to be run as a commercial concern, with some assistance from 
ne uovernmen^ for giving loans for small industrial enteipiises was proposed. 

of the scheme put forward by a previous committoo nas been 
^^pted.^ The principle to bo notoa hero is temporary Government assistance to a 
^mmercial concern for tho revival of small industries in order that the educated 
miMt not nod their salvation in Goveromeot jobs. 

/ wference to Commuoicatious, the Govurnment have .ippointed a committoo 
:? , ®ir Q**®*^*®® oI * reconstitution of the Board of Traffic, the Divisional 
uontroiling Authority and the District Traffic Committee to ensure a bettor 
representation of the bus-owners and uou-ofriciaI.H, and a better co-ordination 
wtween the railway and the road trafho. Mechanical officioncy of transport, 
inira-paity insurance, renewal of registration and licensing are some of tho 
importaot terms of discussion for the committee. 


rtf relative merits of the Alternate and Direct Current as well as the reduction 
mooted by expert bodies. Their recommendatioos will ensure 
of the cooBumers of electricity. 

. incidence of rates of irrigation from canals and tube-wells on tho value 

o* aillerent propa and the working of the canal rules arc some of the terms of a 
authoritative committee. 

^e whole system of local self-governmeot is under review. The Govornmout lay 
particular stress upon this, for they realize that without sure foundations of municipal 
iwfooomy, the struotnre of provincial autonomy fails. The Public Health Department 
has been urged to make provision for more and better drinking water and for root* 
®°f malaria in the rnral areas. Village dispensaries are to >e started. The work 
of the local Government in the anti-tuberculousis campaign has been facilitated by 
the q^k and generous repouse to Her Excellency the Marchioness of Linlithgow’s 
8PP®m Komaun is now sought to be rescued from the Scheduled Districts Act 
into line with the sdministrstion of other divisions of the province. 

. ^0 united Provinces Budget shows s few importsut features. Economy has been 
the gnidiojg motiro of the Ministry. They have reduced their own salarios, the trs- 
veuing bills of the oficers and the oontingent charges. Now ofacers, as in the Rural 
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Development Scheme, have been roornited on a lower scale of salaries. Ample mon«v 
has been granted to the nation- building activities. A proper distribtitijn of the ({rants 
has been made possible by the practice of almost ascotio economy in t;h«> 
ministration, wherever it has been possible. 

The Publicity De|)artment has been reorganized into the Department of Pubi:. 
Information. It is expected to furnish accurate and unbiassed information to thosli 
concerned in a non-partisan spirit. Publicity in the rural areas has been emiihi 
sised. The most important conoonrses of people in religious fairs or molas Lv.' 
been put in charge of a Special Mela OfBcer. 

Complete prohibition is going to be introduced immediately in two districts Ktah 
and Mainpiiri. There will bo a reduction in the number of shops by about 25 tJr 
cent , retail prices will bo fixed and in certain places there will be State-manaced 
shops. On the whole there will be a geuoral tightening of the Excise admini^a- 
tion in the province. 

It is impossible to conclude this bare resume without mentioning an important 
event the implications of which are more cultural than political. After a thorouHi 
discussiou on the floor of tho Ilouse, the Hon’ble Speaker gave a ruling on tho lan- 
guage that could be used by tho members of tho Assembly. A member of the rni* 
ted Provinces Assembly can now speak in ilindusthani so as to express himself 
better and make himself generally better understood. 

The above is a cut and dried statement of principles which emerge from a dis< 
passionate study of tho Acts, Bills, and tho terms of reference of the committees It 
IS for others to evalute them. 

The whole endeavour is corporate. Particular attention has boon given to cryiac 
problems, but it has been maiuly focussed upon vital issues iu their organic con- 
nexion and character. 

The Government claim that not only have they not departed from principles enan- 
ciated by the Indian National Congress, but they have endeavoured to supiiloment 
them to the best of their ability iu the existing social, economic and political condi- 
tions. They have spared no pains and no money to serve tho people. 


The C. P. & Berar Government at Work 


A Six-Monthly Official Review — July — December 1937 

As soon as the Ministry anceptod office, tho problems alfcctiug tho freedom ot 

press and freedom of speech claimed its first attention. The Govornment passed the 

following orders : — 

(1) Tho refund (0 tho koopors of certain printing concerns of securities deposited 
or forfeited under the Press Act. 

(2) Tho release of certain persons bound over imder section 107 or 108 of tho 
Criminal Procedure Code for political speeches from the liabilities imposed upon 
them by the bonds they oxecuted and tho rolcaso of another from the liability to 
execute a bond under sectiou 108 of the same Code and his discharge from prison. 

(3) The remission under section 401 of tho Criminal Procedure Code of the 
a^unexpired portion of the s'eutonce or sentences passed on — 

(a) a person convicted of sedition under sectiou 134-A of the ludian Penal Code, 

(ft) a person convicted in a bomb caso under section i:0(ft) (1) of tho Indian 

Penal Code and section 4 (a) of tho Explosives Act. , • 

(e) seven poisons who were undergoing rigorous imprisonment for a period 0 . 
fourteen years for having participated in- the Hiodu-Muslim riots which 
occurred in Nagpur between tho two communities in 1927. Four of tbeso 
were in the Andamans and three in the Central Jail, Nagpur. 

(4) Cancellation of the personal bond with two sureties of a person convicted of 
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of improved seed and it is Jjopod to start a number of seed stores by April or UMif 
sert. In some oases the villagers will have their own seed unions ana in othm, 
seed stores will w run by Oovemmont for supplying good seed to cultivators. Where 
possible improved implements and fertilizers will be supplied from the s^ store. 

^ Ihe activities of the Fruit Development Board have been extended while provi- 
sion has boon m^e for the establishment of a Potato Research Farm and a smrage 

d own in the hills to improve the potato crop of the province. Better types of 
Is are being imported to improve the cattle. With the esUblishment of the 
proposed Central Animal Nutrition Rosoarch Institute at Izzatnagarf a suburb oC 
Bareilly, the efforts of the Qovernment in this direction will receive great impetus. 
The Government have connocted i^rioulture with co-operation. Schemes for conso- 
lidation of holdings and bettor milk-supply for towns are being fiirtherod by Co- 
operative ^cicties. 

The United Provinces Qovornment daring the last six months have tackled two 
important industrial issuos, the ono relating to sugar and tho other to Latour. The 
Sugar Industry of the Uuited Provinces had grown rapidly indeed. Unhealthy 
compotitiuu among factories had brought the price of sugar to such a low level that 
during tho last crushing season the price obtained by the cultivator hardly covered 
the cost of cultivation. 

Since tho two provinces of Bihar and tho United Provinoos together account for 
85 per ccut of the productioj of sugar in India tho Governmoni. of the United 
Provinces aud Bihar decided to take concorteti action. In pursuanoo thereof, tho 
ttovernment of the United Provinces havo introducod tho united Provinoes Sugar 
Factories Control Bill, to rogulato the working of the factories. Tho Rill deals with 
the licensing of sugar factories, the regulation of the supply of .sugaioane to facto- 
ries. tho minimum price for sugar and the establishment of a Sugar Control Board 
and Advisory Committee. The licence will bo granted subject to certain oonditiona 
relating to tho sale of sugar to the membership of an organization of the ioduBtry 
recognized the Government and tho quantity of cane to be crushed by the^ factory. 
These conditions aro designed to ensure normal working and at the dame time pro- 
vide cffoctivo control over production of sugar. Membersuip of a central organiza- 
tion is insisted upon in the interests of supervision and co-ordination. Aa regards 
the sale of sugarcane, a cano-growor or a cano growers’ co-oporativo society in a 
reserved area will bo given an assurance that his or its cane will be taken By the 
factory at tlie minimum price fixed by the Governmout up to tho prescribed quantity 
of cane in that area. The Bill provides that cane contractors should bo licensed and 
should not be allowed to operate in certain areas and thus reduces the middleman’s 
share in the supply of cano to the factories. It further provides for the ftzatioa of 
A minimum price for cano iuteudeJ for u.se in a factory and tho paymmt of 
additional prbie for special v.irieties of cano. Distribution of seed cane of undesira- 
ble varieties has been prohibited. 

In order to check the malpractices such as under wtugliraoiit, irregular payment 
of the prices of cane, and to ri'gulatc the supply of cano, the Government took 
special measures and ajjpoiiitod a Cane Corami-ssioucr and a large staff. Tho cane- 
grower is receiving the minimum price of 5 annas in place of the average of about 
2 and half annas he got last year. . 

The Bill further empowers the ^hiveriiraont to lay down certain conditions with 
regard lo liic eraplevmeut of labour in sugar factories which aro to bo fulfilled 
before the giant of licence for crushing c.ine is given. In short tho culiivatcr haa 
beon assured by the Bill the sale of cane at a HximI rate, tiie labourer his couditiona 
of work, housing and wages and tho industry its development along sound lines. In 
this connextion it is relevant to note that the (jovornment have appointed a com- 
mittee of experts to devise ways ami means of starting the manufacture of power 
alcohol from molasses and recommend other profitable uses of tho same. 

Sugar industry, however, has not exhausted the Government a efforts to atimulate 
tb<' productivu resources of the provinco. They have approved a scheme for the 
development of the Baw Hide Industry in tho Unitwl Provinces, and if feasible, it la 
proposed to combine with this scliome^ tho opening of tuitional classes in rural 
areas for instruction in tanning. In mitlino tho scheme is on the one bead to 
carry on iotonsivo propaganda directed to educating the owners of cattle, the 
butchers, the Havers and curers in correct methods and on tho other, to explain im- 
proved methods of Having aud curing by actual demonstration. 

The United Provinces Oovornment have been mindful of tho supremo need of 
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Ae reTiTsI of domestic industries, smoog which the production of ahee is the most 
ippo^Qt. A private Bill known as the United Provinces Artificial Ghee Oolourizi^ 
won Bill has bMn oircnlated for opinion. It is intended to stop the adnlteration of 
j’w pfise in the province which has so long discouraged the indigenous ffhge 

^ InstruotioDS have been issued with regard to the purchase of hand-made stationery 
in genera], as far as possible. The Government have issued orders that every 
effort should be made to purchase in adequate quantities hand-made blotting paper 
and hand-made envelopes for the use of officers and members of the legislataro. 
At the same time instructions have been issued that steps should be taken to im- 
prove the finish and quality of Indian hand-made envelopes and other stationery 
of hand-made blotting paper by improving its absorbent quality. An instructor is 
DOW deputed to .impart necessary training in the hand-made paper industry. 

The Government have also issued orders to the departments concerned to got 
into touch with supplies of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth in order that suitable 
arrangements for their supply at a reasonable price may be made. The policy of 
the Government regarding the use of Swadeshi goods has beun emphasizeu by 
orders to the effect that whenever foreign articles are purchased a report should bo 
sent to the Goyernolent with reasons in justification of such action. The Government 
are now committed to the policy of active promotion of Swadeshi goods in general 
and J^Aadi in particular. 


The attitude of the Government towards the labour problems of iudustry is 
equally clear. They stand for the protection of the masses. There were labour 
troubles at Cawnpore, and the Cawnpore Labour Inquiry Committee was appointed 
with Babn Bajendra Prasad as its distinguished Chairman. Its report is under 
preparation. 

In view of the important place 'of labour in organized industry and the 
desirability of dealing with labour problems and difficulties in a systematic manner, 
the Government have brought forward a Bill for the settlement of labour disputes 
by oonoiliation. ** The Bill provides for setting up a regular machinery for looking 
alter the interests of labour and promoting close contact between employers and 
employees. Under the provisions of the Bill a Labour officer would be appointed 
whose duty would be, in the first instance, to get at the root of the trouble by 
detecting abuses and bringing them to the notice of employers. Further, the 
Labour Officer will look after ue interest of the employees and act as a welfare! 
officer in the broadest sense of the term. He will represent the grievances of the 
employees, try to get them redressed and, if possible, will negotiate a settlement. 
The funotiouB of the Labour Officer will be to promote harmonious relations 
between employers and their employees, create mutual uuderstanding and goodwill, 
and prevent unnecessary disputes. The Government have already appointed a 
Labour Offioer and provided Rs. 10,000 for labour welfare at Cawnpore in their 
last budget. Besides a Labour Offioer, the Bill provides for the appointment of a 
Oonciliator when a dispute arises and cannot be settled by the Labour Officer. The 
Oonoiliator, if his efforts to bring about a settlement are unsucoessful, will advise 
the Government on the matter. 


A Maternity Benefit Bill has been introduced primarily to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. The objects of 
this Bill are to prohibit the employment of women in those industries the work in 
which is regulated by law, four weeks after confinement ; to enable them to leave 
wotk for weeks before oonfiuemeat ; to ensure the continuation of their service 
during the days of snob absence from work and to provide them with financial 
help anffioient to maint^n themselves and their ohildren in a healthy oonditjon 
^ring this period. Legislation will bring factories which are already operating 
similar schemes into line with one another. As the total number of women who 
will need such assistance are likely to be small, daring the course of the year, the 
inoidenoe of burden upon the industries that employ women will be small. In 
certain sub-olaases the conditions of the employment of women having children 
have been so improved that the Bill, in certain asjrocts, can be claimed to have 
gone a few steps beyond the recommendations of the Boyal Commission. 

An important assertion of human rights by the Government is the inclusion of 
prisoners within the category of prospective oitizens. Apart from reforms in jail 
administration, a Borstal Hill for adfolesoent criminals and another for the aftercare 
treatment of prisoners have been introduced. They bid fair to convert the 
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A SIX-MONTHLY OPFIOI AL REVISW 


(1) ImproToment of rural commanioatioos and water-sapplj. 

(2) lu order to exteod ^ttlo-breeding operations in too profinoe, it is proposed 

to take over 1.587 acres of Dowal forest reserve area in the Sangor 
district for utilization of a largo scale cattle-breeding farm. 

(3) The esUblishmont of 50 rural uplift centres to be selected after a oarefnl 

survey , by a trained worker to bo obtained from the All-India Village 
Industries Association or tho AlMndia Spinners’ Association. Theso oontree 
will be scattered all over the province in order to disseminate new and 
liealtby ideas for propaganda purposes. The programme of work will 
inoludo general welfare and subsidiary occupation. 

(I) Tho starting of a sheep farm at llotul in order to develop sheep-breeding 

on a broad scale by inducing non-migrntory flock*owners to take up the 
breeding of pure bred indigenous sheep. 

(5) Tho opening ox 80 private demonstration farms for dissommating tho know- 

ledge of agricultural improvements. 

(6) The opening of 10 multi-purpose eo-operative societies. These within their 

ambit will include every po.ssiblc aspect of the cultivator’s lifo and will 
endeavour to help him with credit and in removing all matters which make 
farming uneconomic at present. 

(7) Tho opening of 20 outlying veterinary disponsurios in charge of comp ><inders 

to serve the more remote areas. 

(8i Tho opening of 10 cheap-plan dispensarios. 

(9) Tho training of village chamars in use of offal and leather Haying. 

(10) Encouri^'cmeat of khadi. 

(II) Industrial survey. 

(12) Tho opening of a commercial museum. 

(13) Improvement of sericulture. 

(14) Tho Cattle Diseases Act is to be applied to Saugor and liosliangahad districts) 

and quarantine stations arc to be established in these districts to prevent 
tho spread of cattle diseases by migration. 

A radical ro-orgaiiizatiou of the local bodies in tho province is engaging the 
attention of the Hon’blo Minister for Local Solf-Govoruroont. Tho recommendations 
made tho Local Scif-Dovornment Coramitteo appointod by tho Central Provinces 
Logislativo Council are also being examined along with numerous other suggestions 
roccived by tho present Ministry. Special attention is being paid to a scheme for 
spreading ii network of village pan^hayats throughout tlio province. 

A Committee has been very recently appointed with a view to encourage indi- 
genous systems of medicine and to give them their proper place in the Oovernmont 
Scheme of medical aid. 

In tho Forest department the Ministry has undertaken tho following measuros 
(a) reduction in privileged ordinary grazing rates by 25 per cent Tho value of 
this concession is rupees one lakh ; 

{b) allowing free extraction of anola, teadu, roahnn, achhar and diibloroou 
and tubers in aboriginal tracts. Tho value of this conoessioo is Rs. 9/)W ; 

(c) free removal of grass from certain tracts with an area of 8f7 square mllps. 

It contemplates the following further measures : — 

(1) Roduct'ou of commercial rates. 

(2) Freo removal of fuel from remote coupes. 

(3) Establishment of forest schools in forest villages. 

(4) Simplification of the grazing rules. , i- . • 

(5) Economy by abolition of two divisions and tho amalgamation oi oeitaio 
ranges. 

From tho 1st Jaiinary the policy of prohibition has boon set in f^tual motion mid 
NarsiDgli]inr snb-di vision, tiaugar district, Akor taluu and the ilaunora, IfiDMiigtiat 
and Katoi industrial areas have boon deulare<i dry. fho Ministry ^^*1 

operation of tho public in the carrying out of this poliyr and the tion w tne 
Minister for Excise has already visited Akot, lladnera, 

Uinganghat with the object of impressing upon the pooplo the bonellte oi proulMUon. 

In the Gummerce and Industry Department, the 
encouiago and foster indigenous indastnes. Whilo P*’®!*®***®. 
tion to achieve this objt'ct, a beginning has been made to impart i.matug m the 
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cot^e or home industries. A ciiss has been opened at Doori in the Bhan,?. 
distact for the tracing of aboriginals in basket and mat making. 

» tbe Pablic Works Department, a notification has been issued drasticallv 
ing thp water rates in the Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniary canal %* 

those in others are . under consideration. Bimilarly, encouragement hu been eiSl® 
to local contractors in the department. S»vea 

always been anxious to reduce the cost of administration in 
1 ^ ® money for nation-building departments as 1 

relieve unemployment. With this end in viow and as announced in the Assemhi'^ 
during the last Budget Session, a strong representative Economic Committee”*^ 
been appointed to suggest ways and moans for economising the expenditure it r 
hoped that u a restX of the deliberations of this committee, some substaiiti»] 

^ w Another step taken in this direction is that officer 

who have completed 25 years service and who have been placed at efiicioncv' bait' 

Stalin Officers who have completed 25 years service have Wn 

«»veQ the option of retiring on full pension. 

I 159®* Government Pleader for the High Court of Judicature at Naeuiir hac 
been abolished with effect from 2nd January. Tho services of Public ProsSrs^J^ 
the Province have been terminated with ciToct from tho 7th January 1938 an I it 
has been decided to make frosli appointments without any retaining fees, and wit' 
case-fees, at revised rates. Tho ouostinn of nvorWAniiiKr tiiA inct-itnfiAn nt u- 


VI "I : appwiniinoius wiiiiuiu any retaining lees, and witii 

revised rates. Tlio question of overhauling tlie institution of Honorarv 
on up and as many as 1125 out of 171 Honorary Magistrates in 
leen asked to rosiifn Tim imikOi'fuMt urnhintn Ar , 


Magistrates was taken up ana as many as out of > 17 l Honorary Magistrates in 
♦Ka asked to resign. Tho important problem of s^aratioo of 

the Judiciary from the Executive is under consideration and it will not be Jon-r 
before some decision will be taken up finally in tho matter. " 


The Bombay Government at Work 


A Six*Monthly Official Review — July — December 1937 

Six montiis is a short period over which to take stock of aiul appraise u 
Government's achievements. Most of its plans nro necessarily in the stage of 
incubation because they require legislative sauuiiou and legislation is a Icugtliy 
process, but Government has been ablo to achieve a groat deal by executive orders 
during the fow months it has been in power. 

The present Ministry took offuro on July 19, 1U;I7. Tlio strongiii ot flic uongri- 
Party in the Legislature then was 80 in the liowor House of 175 meunbers aud 
in the Upper House of 30 members. Its strength in tho Assembly later iuoroased 
hv three and in tho Council by one and at tho end of six months tlu' E*aity liad 
89 members in the Legislative Assembly and 14 members in the LcgisiatiVi' 
Council. 

Tho Ministry consists of tho following Ministers 

Portfotioa 

The Honourable Mr. B. G. Klior- (Prime Minister). Political and Ueburas, 

Education and Labour 

Tho Honourable Mr. A. B. Lattlio— Finance. 

The Honourable Mr. K. M. Munshi — Home and Law. 

The Honourable Dr. M. D. Gilder— Health aud Excise, 

The Honourable Mr. Morarji B. Desai—>Ke venue, Rural Development aud 

Agriculture. 

The Honourable Mr. M* Y. Nurio— Public Works. 

The Honourable Mr. L. M. Patil— Local Self-Government and Miscellaneous. 

Parliafnentary Secretaries 

GulaarBal Nanda, Esq., Mrs. Hansa Mehta, B. M. Qapte, Esq., M. P. Patil Esq 
T. R. Nesvi, Esq., B. S. Hiray, F^q. 
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riotioff in oonaectioa with the Moclol Mill strike and the remiitiOB o( the fiaea 
impom on five other strikers. 

(5) The canoellatioii of the notifications directing cortain oioematoffraph fihea le 
bo nncortifiod in the whole of the Central Provinces and Berar. 

(6) ^e issue of special instructions for stopping petty local tyranny hy snhor- 

dinate cflBcials. « ^ ^ 

(7) lustructions hare been issues to the District Magistrates that applioationa for 
the grant or renewal of licences under the Arms Act should be dealt with on their 
merits and that the participation of an applicant in the civil diaobedioooe moveaaent 
should not by itself bo regarded a^ a disqusitification for a licence. 

(8) Orders were issued for the refund to the Tilak Vidyalaya, Nagpur, of a aam 
of Rs. 539-1 1 'O being the amount realized bv Government from the sale prooeeda 
of the property confiscated from the Tilak Vidyalaya during the Civil Disebedienoe 
Movement of 1932. 

(9) It has been decidod not to send any prisoner to the Andamans. 

(10) As promised by the Ilon'blo the Prime Minister in the Assembly on the 
dobate on the adjournment motion regarding election to the Bilaspur Qenew Rnral 
CoDStitttODcy, a committee will enquire into tho grave allegations made against 
Governmoiit servants in connection therewith. 

(11) As promised in the Assembly by the Hon’ble tlio Prime MioiiLtor on the 
nsolution for instituting an enquiry into the causes of the communal disturbance at 
Jubbulporo, an enquiry has been held. 

(12) It has boon decidod that the official move to Pachmahri be diaoontinued as 
such, but all tlio Ministers, Seurotaries and Heads of Departments who wish to go 
to Pachmarhi may do so, provided they pay their own expenses and those of any 
staff which thoy take with them. 

(13) Tho Tenancy Act has been amended to provide a penalty for ktgar taken 
by landlords. 

(14) Orders have been passed directing the refund to tho organizer and proprie- 
tor of Asabayog Ashram, Nagpur, of a sum of Ks. G!) (Ra|>ee8 aixty-three) being the 
amount realized by Oovornmeui from the sale proceeds of the property confimted 
from tho ashram during the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1933. 

The problem of the peasantry and tho land also received tho earnest auention ui 
the Ministry. Although the question of granting adequate rulief to the agriooltoriatB 
is still under consideration, the following moasuros already introduoed by the Oov- 
ernmeut wiil give a fair idea of its anxiety to relievo the address of tne agrioul- 
turists 

(1) (Joveniraent has issuou mstnicti.in to its officers to onsiire that hardsbipa of 
tlio i*evonu<.‘-paviiig classi.-s are miuirni/.*«d. proasuio is not to bo exorcised where 
there i.s i wwoii' to boli««vc that the d«;faiiltcr has not paid owing to circumataMoa 
licyond his control and the issue of coercive brooc.ssi*s limited to the clasB of wiifiaf 
dcfanltcrs. 

(2) Oidois have also been issuuu rrs outiy that in Horav division attaclmients 
either of inoviiHle or immovable prep»,?rty slioul'l not bo ordered during the period 
from 1st .luly to aist Dotober for the roi!ov.*ry of land revenue and taucavi arrean 
and that no sale should take place either of movatde oi immovable property during 
the period when the cultivator is busy with crop. 

(3) In tiro Central Provinces proper, orders were issued that whore the malgu- 
/.ar has, for reasons beyond his control, been unablo to col!«*ct sufficient of the reiita 
duo to him to pay his land nfvenue, he .slioiiM be allowmi time to pay hit royeouo 
suRlcieiit to enable him to collect the ne^^!^sary proportion of the rent Golleotion of 
fK) per cent f)f rent being considered sufficient to pay the iostalmout of revenue. 
In tho collection of taccavi in the Central Piuvinces, it has been ordered that 
revenue officers should use their discretion to avoid tho sale of property of tenants 
with crop on the ground (during the rains) unless the default la clearlv wilful. 
Kfftirts liavo been and will contiimo to bo made constantly to oxamtim uompluDta in 
order to eusure that those instructions are followcsi in tho spirit as well AS (he 

lurtor. . 1 a t m 

(4) Tho liberal system of remissions and suspensions of land roveoue la force 
was continued. All susponded arrears in exews of one yem s demand are now 
automatioally written off. Old arrears are coustanfU oxammod and writ^ off when 
over recovery becomes difficult or buidonsomih The moro libjMl seme by wuM 
suspension of bait the demand is gtaotod when the crop is below Ke. U-B-0 ana fcL 
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snspaosion whan the crop is leas than Be. 0-6-0 appliaa to the whole proviaee 
Re. 0-8-0 repreeenta 61 cent of a nonna] crop, and relief thus begins at aii 
■early stue. 

( 0 ) Ttecayi loans are adyanoed on liberal scale. In the Berar, Nagpur and 
Chnattifwh divisions, Qcyemment meets all reasonable demands from oiUtivitors 
It is only in the Jubbulpore division where taccavi outstandings are Bs. 90 lakhs 
that aiiy attempt to curtail tenants* requirements to the minimum is made. 

(6) In the execution of decrees transferred to Collectors, instructions have been 
issned to ensure that scales fetch reasonable prices (reserve prices at three-fourths the 
full market prices ai*e usually fixed). 

(7) The minimum r^uircmcnts of agricultural produce continue to be oxeiubtcd 
from attachment by Civil Courts under section 61 of the Civil Procedure O^e. 

(8) Debt conciliation boards have completed their .work in 7 tashils aud 50 
boards are noir working in 50 tashils. 

(0) Deferred payment of grazing dues is sanctioned in areas where crops havt' 
been indifferent. 

.(10) Government has established sixteen land mor tgage banks for the provision 
of long-term credit at a low rate of interest. Three more have been set up. 

(11) Government has decided to effect a permanent reduction of laud revenue 
to the extent of four and a half lakhs of rupees a year to be given away at a flat 
rate of 12 and a half per cent to the small holders as follows 

(1) Central Provinces.— Bs. 2,45,224 or roughly Rs. 4,90,448 in rents to he 
dtstributed among the smaller tenants throughout the Central Provinces. The 
area of a '^Small Itolding” varies from tract to tract and details have been worked 
out and announced. 

(11) Berar.— Rs. 2,04;776 have been given away to the smaller occupants in all 
alienated villages at the same rate. The area of the ''Small holding’* which will 
qualify for reduction has been announced. 

(iti) Orders have been issued reducing by 25 per cent the onhancemeut 
impost at the recent revision settlement m the seven taluqs of Berar which is 
esomated to cost the exchequer above three lakhs of rupees. 

(Iv) Farther, the pressure of routs iu the Jubbulpore, Sihora and Patan tahsils 
of the Jubbulpore district, and the Narsioghpur 8ub->divi^’*''n is under examinatinn 
and relief will shortly be announced. 

(12) This Oovernmeut has passed many enactments designed to ease indebted- 
ness in the province. This province is far ahead of any other in the matter of 
debt oonciliatioos. The province has been visited by representatives of other 
provinces to get an insight into the working of debt conciliation boards, while 
enquiries on the subject are beizjg made from other provinces. The Central 
Provinces Protection of Debtors Act is the only one of its kind in India. The 
work of conciliation has been riuished in seven tahsils and debts to the extent of 
four crores of rupees have been conciliated, resulting in a reduction of about 47 
per cent, in his budget speech the Uou’blo the Finance Minister has already 
announced that all graslng dues of two annas and above for ordinary and privileged 
cattle will be reduced by 25 per cent. Govurnment is even at prc.sent considering what 
steps should bo taken to reduce eilectiveJy the debts of agriculturists. 

Id the sphere of education, several schemes are on the anvil. The Vidya Mandir 
Scheme has been prepared by the Ilon'ble the Education Minister and will 
facilitate the spread of mass education. This scheme has already caught 
the imagination of the people, who, it is hoped., will give a ready and wide 
response to it it is also proposed to establish 50 ^ult schools under the district 
councils in the province and 5 such schools are be opened in the Nagpur town 
itself. Forty-six new primary schools are to bo opened in the IkdiiJ district for the 
aboriginal tribes with an annual graut of Ks. 25,000 to the district conoci! 
for the purpose. Schemes for tlio introduction of compulsory education have beeu 
invited for consideration. The Government has already appointed a Physical 
Uplift Oommittee with the object of suggesting ways and means to improve the 
phyaiqua of students in schools and its report is under consideration. Another 
oommittee called the Visual Inatruotiou Committee has also been appointed to 
devise ways for adult education by means of cinema Ulms Us report is wso 
oonaideration. 

Out of the earmarked net excise revenue which will bo made available daring 
1836-39 the foUowiug rural uplift schemes will be undertaken 
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KeSIOVAL of RBbTtlICT10!t8 ON* PRESS, ETC. 

One of the first tasks of tho Government was to revise or rescind the uUliierottt 
oniers issaed ny former Govornmeots under the emergency and other taws, in the 
course of their struggic with Congress. Tho orders regardi^ the de|»osit of 
security by newspapers and printing presses were canuclied. This reaiiltM in tho 
refund of securities amounting to lis. 23,000 to two newspapers and five printing 
presses and in tlio withdrawal of uoticis demanding secnrities of about Rs. 64,000 
from 19 newspapers and 9 printing presses. 

At one stroke Government lifted the ban on S27 associations declared unlawful 
under the Criminal Law Amendmt'iit Act. This was followed a little later by the 
removal of u similar ban of live other associations condemned because of commu- 
nistic teiideucies. .... i i 

Tho bau on certain literature was lemoved and many publications 
forfeited were allow«*d to be sold or published. The le^trictionK imposed on 20 
films connected with Mahatma Gandid’s aeiivitie.s ueie eaucelled. So also the bau 
on tho film ‘‘Pandit Jawahailal’s mes.sttg«’' was lemoved. 

(foverument removed the restrietioLs which debarred certain ncwpp’.iKrs from 
receiving official advertisements. , , ii • it 

Government ordered the return of moneys and moveable loopeity (>i still in "U-ir 
pf'ssessiou or the sale proceeds, if sold), forfeited under iJio Ordinaiiees and lue 
Oiimiual Ijiw Amendment Act in couseifueuee the c'ivil disobedience movement. ^ 
Two political prisoners, P. M. Bapat and V, 11. Gogate iSir lirnest jlotson a 
assailant) were released, while the seulencos of line imposed on two political woraeis 
and one mill woiker were remitted and tho fines, it paid, were ordered to bo refunaeu. 
A bond eiecuted by a political woikei under Sixtion 129, Criminal Pi wodiiro ^Oe, 
was also ordered to be cancelled. Further, all lestrictious imfKiKt-d under Secliou 4 
of tho llumbay Special (Emergency) Poweis Act, 1932, civ certain political woikers 
aud labour leaders were removed. 

Thus withiu three months of tho Ministry’s taking office there was left • 
single order Issued by the Bombay Government under tho emeigeucy laws tm|>ORiDg 
any restraint on. individuals or associations. 

8ix prisoners w’ho hud boon convicted in connection with Abmudabad- v iiamgam 
Kiots or 1919 weic ahso r(?leascd. 


Tho reorgaoisation of tlio prisoi) has ci.gagid tl.c 

(;o»erumouf. Tho u-visiou of the Jail Manual 

aud sloiis have btfti lakou to KViac Uu- i ulna gov, •ruing Sul-, ai s and l^l|.u|iS, 

Tho quoalion of |.roraotiug jail . induMii-s •'""' ut.j Tho 

omjdoying^ jirisoiiois on niorr n-iEiiin ralivc Ittl.'ur |s /’f" '’ 
hosaihililY if iutrodiK-ing Kl.adi |,i,.duU..;U in Jinis s ' 

MiinniiiK has aircadv bfcn iutiodiuvd in ^cravjla hmialv Jail. Ihiit »i ahoitly 
a Oonviods Kiim Colony at ViMuair. Tho 

romissians aro given hciug ccBSidcivd T ll!u rulet wliero 

have booo iustruefed to j ut up |ao| okala fm aliiia ona m ino rtiKO wiwre 

necessary. The nUes regaiding jail viMioih *““ * 

to associating, where possible, iiiemleis id the l.igislaiuit h • 

Police 

What should be the conduct of 

was oaplaiueil by ..Sglj without 

t^oufereueo in Poona. P® a bp» it of service to the 

fear or favour. They should i/erfoim / freedom of speech aud Rotlon. 

public and keep tho nag elear for hgi ‘ma , cawao wy awioyaoco 

Bpcctal iuBtructious have been is 


What should be the 


fear or favour. They should i/erfoim their uuie spwth aud aotlon. 

litW?SS“Th“ hav^^lL,'”^ 

OTM Kr-m I. 

the poneaaioa of Goverumont. 
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THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT AT WORK 

CoaairN’AL Tension 

the iircseiit rioveiumeiit assumed office, then? was f.-. ) i.^ 

heiiiix eNUiessed in the press and elsewhere eugeudered mostly hy the fSonva-Maruri 
Temple dispute in roona. One of the first steps taken !>>■ (JovL'nimeiil \\as to 
severe warning to cummuiialists who wore plainly told that ('•overument w.juii 
take every step to prevent titc dissemination of eommutial Iiatred nnd of i 
involving violence. The eilect of this warning was most noticeable. The twiii< of 
the press immediately improved, and the Home Minister ‘ was able to rceoid within 
a short while a full settlement of the long-standing temple mosque dispute at i'ooiia 
hy tlio mutual agreement of the two communities. 

Later twenty-two prisouois convicted in eonnection with the s?onya Maruti Tcwplo 
Pispute in Poona and also 2 prisoners convicted in connection with tho riots in 
Surat were relea.sed 

Gpvcrnmeut have eousidered the advisaldlity of i revising the wicscut )^olicy roganU 
ing the Crimiiml TrilH.‘S. They liave appointed a Committee to depart on the eiitii(> 
problem iucludiiig tlie ameudmonts of tho Criminal Tribes Act. Tliat the piul>iom is 
not an easy one is clear from tlic leeeni trouble at the Shulapur Criminal TnU's 
•ettlemeut arising from tJje aotivifies of l^ed flag leadeis and Oovoiument had in 
.ave recourse to section J41 of the Ciiminal riotedure Code and tlie Criminal haw 
Ameudmeut Act to eoiiliol the violent tendencies exhibited by tlio Tribes in response 
to outside insj drat ion. Tho efteet of these measuus was \eiy satisfactory, and nor* 
mal conditions W'cre soon restored. 

It has been decideil to abolish Benches of iltnciiiiy Magistrates iu tlic rrovinci' 
excluding Bombay City. 

The Government are exploring the ] (».‘'srbililj is < f st i aianrg judicial and exeni- 
tive functions. Thi.s reform is one that uquires lajidul examination. The suhjeit 
is being studied iu detail with leferenn to tlie distiiets cl Abmedabad and Poona 

\V.vuxiN«. T" Okhcials 

Tho necessity for Oovorumeut oflicers tieatirg .numVeis of tlic public approaihinf: 
them ou business with courtesy and ) Kmptitiidt* lias bien .stjonply imphasised in 
a circular letter. Officials have been wainid against eonuption of all. kinds includiag 
the use of public eouveyancts without pacing full faie. free ailrnissiou to places of 
entertainment and leceiving fieo provisions and sei vices wluu touring. 

Heads of Peparfments have been iofotnied that landidatis f(»r .admission into the 
public service should uot be ngaiUcd as dis<|uu!iiied for appointment by reason only 
of fhu fact that they took part iu the civil uisobidienie movement rr other Congress 
activity. 

>Officors leaving their ytaliou on transfix, leave i te. are foi bidden to accept any 
faiNiWi^ll cutertaiumeut from the xnemlM r-s ef theii’ ispeeialiy low paid pi''nil-ei.s 

Land Revdxui: and jiukal iNnEniEnNESs 

AU authorised arrears of revenue outstanding on iilst duly IDIIC we re icniittul. 
Authoriaed arrears consist of land revenue v\hicii is not eollected in tbo year iu 
which k falls due owing to poor crops. AH other an ears of rcwemie due ficni 
agriculturists have been subjected to a i-hise exaiirnaition with a view to ibe iquii- 
ame adjustment of burdens to the presim eaj*aejty of the lyots. Thus the tagai 
dues in tlus Dhaudhuka taluka have Ueu scaled down and further orders will 
shortly issue. 

Government have framed a |)iogramme of revision of the Land Revenue system 
4Uid other meu.sui'es afTecliiig the niru! econemy and will shortly iutioduec a.s a first 
iustaiment Bills to govern the settlement of* land reveuue and provide security for 
tenants and a Bill to piovide for the couciliatiou of debts, rending enactment ui 
those provisions, au emergency Bill has beeu passed as indicated below to prevent 
the interim eviction of eertaiu classes of luiidholdei'.s and tenants. Executive orders 
iiavo boon issued iu order to restrict as much as possiliJe the eviction of landholders 
for failure to }iuy Goverumeut dues aud sums recoverable as laud rcvcuui'S 
arrears. . 

Tho present |)osiliou of the co-operative movemout and its future lines oi 
development have been carefully examined by the Registrar of Co-operati%c 
Societies and the IfaaMging Director of the Pioviucial Co-opeiative Bank who 
presented a joint reiiort. The a*port covers the wiiole field of co-operation. 
meat believe (hat the oiders which will shortly issue on the.se reoommendauoDs 
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The Party nominatofi Mr. G. V. Mavlankar for the snoakership of the Assembly 
while two other rival croups also nut up their uomlnoes. Tho hitler eventually 
withdrew and Mr. Mavlankar was oiectod unopposed. Tho Party’s uOmineo, Mr. 

(}. Joslii, was oiectod unopposed as the Deputy S^Kiaker. 

In the Logisiativo Council tho Congress Party’s nominee Mr. M. M. Pakvasa 
was elected nuopposod os Prosidoiit, whilo for tho oflfioo of Deputy President the 
Congress candidate Mr. R, G, Soman was oiectod by a majority of 4 votes acainst 
his rival, Mr. S. C. Joshi. ^ 


Work in Legislatuiu: 

Tho Opposition in the Assembly is not drawn from one party. It ia mado up 
of several groups. Tho .Muslim League h.*is 24 mombors, tho In«lepimdont laibour 
l*aity 14, tlic Progross Party 12, tho [‘oasants and Pooplo's Party 11. the 
Peasants and Workers’ Party 0. tho Democratic Swaraj Party 5 and Indopoudents 
jl. Tho Congress Party tiioiigh it commanded only a bare majority over all 
parties, had no difliculty lu currying through all its proposals. The lowest vote on 
record in tho lirst session was 83 against 47 and the highest was 116 ^a*n-»t 18. 
Tho session recorded 11 divisions and in ail these tho various opposiP'rii groups 
voted with (iovernmeut when tiieir interests demanded. 

Immodiately after the election of tho Speaker, Deputy Speaker, Prosideot and 
Deputy Prssidout, tho IjCgislatiire was adjourned fur about throo weeks to enable 
the Cabiuet to frame its budget for the last six months of tho lioaDoial year. This 
was present to tho Assembly on August 17 and being the first brought forward 
by a Gongres.s administration in India it attracted much attontioo. Tbo Finance 
Minister's speech outliuod tho following programme 

1. A reduction of expenditure by about Rs. G lakhs including a out in the 
salaries of Ministers, President. Legislative Council, and t>^p 3 akor, Logislativa 
As.sembly to the extent of Rs. 1,31,000 and in contingent and travelling expenditure. 

2. Abolition of grazing foes at a cost of R$. 6X lakhs. 

3. Remission of land rovcuuo to tho extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

4. Provision of Ks. lO lakhs for viJIago water supply. 

5. Allotment of Ks. 1,50,000 fur cottage industries. 

6. A s[)ocial provision of Rs. 40,000 for tho advancement of education among 
the Ilarijans ana another provision of Rs. 10,000 for physical culture and Rs. 
10.000 fur adult oducation. 

7. Complete proliibitioo. . 

8. 8chcme.s to be framed for rural economy, equitable adjustment of taxation 
and other allied measures for the relief of the ryot. 


IjCniSLATtO.V 


In tho conrso of tho budget discussion important ^pronouncemoDt of policy in 
regard to land rovenuo, rural dovtdopment, c.xcise, civil libertios and education were 
made by the Cfoverniuent but legislatioa was confined to throe or four minor mea- 
sures requiring immediate attention 


(1) Tho first dealt with the removal of disqualifiuatioo of members who could 
not sit ill the Legislature whilo holding certain ^‘ofBoes of profit '* under tbo 
Crown. 

(9) The second duteimiocd tho salaries of the Miuistors which were fixed at 
Rs. 500 a mouth with a house allowances of Rs. 100 and a conveyance allowaaoe 
of Rs. 150 

13) The third fixed tho salaries of the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker and of 
the President and tho Deputy Presidcut. The Speaker and tlie I resident were 
tho same salaries and allowances as the Ministers, but tho Deputy opeafcer and the 
Deputy President only Rs. 100 a month. . u < r t • ^ 

(4) The fourth fixed the salaries and allowances of tho Member of the i^istotore 
at Rs. 75 a month pins Rs. 3 a day for the time spent in attooding tho l^slative 
session. 


Two resolutions of 
passed in the course of 
nod read as follows 


C0.V8nTl7E!IT ASSISMBLT 

ontstanding importance were moved by J^be 


the session, xho first rdated to the Oonstitaeat 


My 
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^Tbis Assembly is of opinion that tho Oovernment of India Act, 1935, in no wav 
represents the will of the Nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designej 
to perpetuate the subjoction of the people of India. Therefore, tho Assembly is 
further of opinion that the said Act* should bo repealed and replaced by a Constitatioo 
framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
allows the ' Indian people full scope for development according to their needs and 
desires.” 

Only two of the party groups, tho Progress Parly and the Peasants and People'i? 
Patty opposed the motion. The Muslim League and the Democratic Swaraj Party 
were aj^eed upon tho first part of the rcsolutiou but tabled amendments to th^ 
latter part. These were defeated by large majorities, the Muslim League’s Amend- 
ment by 106 votes against 33 and that of tho Democratic Swaraj Party by li3 votes 
against 11. Government carried the main resolution by OG votes against 43. 

The exposition of the Congress standpoint was given by the Prime Minister. 
Ho made it clear that nationalist India would uot be sati.sfied until it obtained 
‘Turna Swaraj”. No constitution was going to be acceptable to tho bulk of the 
nation unless it provided full scone for dcvelopmeur according to its needs and 
desires and suoh a constitution could only be framed by the representatives of a!! 
the people of tho country chosen on an adult franchise. '*! would make one final 
appeal to the honourable members” said Mr. Khcr winding up the debate, ' that thev 
keep all these small differences aside for tho moment and agree to tho Constituent 
Assembly coming into being when all matters of di8()iitc can and will be settled 
and decided by mutual agreement by mutual negotiation. To-day let us agree that 
the only constitution that will be acceptable to all those who are working for com- 
plete independence for political progress for the political emancipation of the people 
and to all those who expect and demand the fullest liberty, will be a constitution 
which will be framed by a Gonstituout Assembly”. 

:Restoration of Lands 

The second resolution moved by the Ilonoarable Mr. Morarji Desai, Kevenu*. 
Minister, read 

”Tbis Assembly accepts the policy of repurchasing ui the cost of G'verumciit 
lands and other immovable properties forfeited and sold in consequence of tho Civil 
Disobedionce Movement with a view to their restoration to the original holders ur 
their heirs free of oooupaney price.” 

There was no serious opposition to the motion, fur it was generally realised that a 
d'soussion would only reopeu old wounds. Tho Miaister said that tho Congress ca.s^' 
was based oo a broad sense of justice aud equity, nor was it without precedeuts in 
British history. It was a question of doing justice to people who had siilTercd for 
their country. Tho resolution was carried by au overwhelming majority. 

Civil Liberty 

The attitude of the Congress Government towards civil liberty was explained by 
the Honourable Mr. K. M. Munshi, Homo Minister, in tho course of a debate iii m 
Legislative Assembly on this subject. He said that the Government were noxious to 
see that no injustice was done to any political worker so long as he was non-violoci 
and to carry out the election pledges to tho host ot their ability. ‘‘Congress stands 
for the liberty of the individual because it has an unshaken faith in dcmocr^y anu 
non-violence,” said the Minister. ^'Liberty for us is not a matter of material benent. 
It is not a matter to be weighed in the scales of a materialistic interpretation o. 
history. Liberty with us has its own charms. To speak, to act, to breathe 
the government of Ood and the law is a sacred privilege. We befieve in U 
tive of Hie bemefit it brings with it, and to the last breath every Congressmao. 
who believes in democracy will stand by liberty irrespective of anything elso. 

''Oivil liberty is really the foundation of democratic Oovernment. 
implies a faith which sooiety can evolve gradually and by mutual cllBciission v 
persuasion rather than by breaking each other’s heads. But civil liberty 
supposes tbit there must be an atmosphere of non-violence in which 
disonss esoh other’s opinions freely without physical violenoe or the ooemion » 
tiie Individuilil or mass violenoe. That is a fun&mental limitation of pnooipw 
of eivii Uberlar. You oannot have oivll liberty in an atmosphere surobargea wi 
violence sad osoiteneBt snob as a breach of the peace. 
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together with admin istiative and other anangements which they have in view will in 
coarse of time bring to the movement the new life which it so badly requires. 

Reixstatemknx of Village Officers 

Ooverament have issued orders that partieipation in the civil disobedience move- 
ment or othei- Congress activity should not be regarded as a disquaimoation for service 
as kulkarni, patil, inferior village servant, or the like, and that overv endeavour should 
be made to reappoint kulkarnis, patils aud inferior villagi* servants who lost their 
posts owing to such participation at the first opportunity which presents Itself, provi- 
ded i*eappointment is otherwise unobjectionable and does not iuvulvi* passing over others 
with superior claims. 

Restoration of Vaiaxs and Ixam Lands 

Ordtfi-s have also been issued for thi^ restoration of cash iillowaiccs and Valin and 
Inara lands forfeited foi- participation in the civil disubedience movement. Tlioro are 
only very few cases of forfeituro still outstanding wliii li will be dealt with sb:'.;|y, 

Orazini. Fees 

Oovinnment have abolished, with effect from 1st July 19117, the grazing fees for 
village cattle of forest and uou-funst vjitagov sheep and goats and non- village cattle. 

Govi'rnment have decided on a policy of complete pioliiiulion of the sale and con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks, opium and hemp drugs. As a first instalmout a consi- 
derable reduction of toddy booths was carried out in liombay City and several shops 
which were within 100 yards of and in the samo street as temples, mosques, schools 
and hospitals wero cither cancelled or removed. For next yoar the programme 
includes the constitution of the whole of Alimodabad City and suburbs as a *Mry*’ 
or Do-Iiconse area. In addition, three rural dry areas, consisting of two talukas uaoli, 
will be created, ouo in Gujarat, one in the Deccan, and one in the Karnatak. In 
other areas a large number of leduiidant shops, i.e. shops which can be closod with- 
out driving ueople to illicit soujces of supply will U- (dosed. FurtluT shops and 
booths will be removt'd bevoud 100 yards in the same stieet of temples, mosques, 
schools and hospitals. SIiops will also be moved away from mills and factories. 
Further eiperiments under contemplation are the closure of shops on mill pay days, 
the sale of liquor in certain aieas only in scaled bottles fur consumption off the pro- 
misos, etc. An eiuMgetic campaign ha.s been inaugurated to stop tbu adulteration of 
toddy with deleterious substances. 


Village | Water Sui'Plv 

The provision ot Rs. 10 bikh> bu’ the im|in»vriinMit ol vill.ige water siqiply has 
he**n distrihutc'l aiiioiie liie Revenue »li vision-' to need*,. Sp(.*oial instructions 

luive he(*ii issued t'l sf-ure tin- fie«.* eiijoMiM'nt id public Wells aiid tanks hy the 
llarijaus on the .v-une us pusoie U-h.iieiiii’ to otluu roiiimiinities. Wlieiv tlieio 

i*- I’east.iu to .‘({ijireiiend that the rvi-tun- dis:il»ilities ol the.ie i lasses in atiy particular 
vilhuife are likely to eontinne, eidiei no niotiey will h*' spi.'iit in that, village from the 
liriiit (d’ Ks id lakhs or, when* the Deeds are piiV'^Mii;:. the money will Iw spent 
solely for i>r.jvidin;' spi- iul drinkitie ''.lies laeilitie- for the H' hediiled Clrisses. In 
iitili.sini! tlie special grant bu water -upply ^ioverninifiit have advised the coiiverHion 
of step Wells into di’ir'v wells ;ind t!ie eon'-tmi tion of hunds aeu'o.ss risers and streams. 

IsDDiKNOEs Medicine 


A seheiiif for the registration of priv tifioiiei 
lias i)een devised and a hill on the iiii».‘s of the 
pre.sented to the legislature shortly. 


s in indigenous .sVsleins of tliedieiiiu 
lloinhuy Medi'.al Act of 1912 will be 


Medical Aid 


Oovornm 9 nt have also considered a number of schemes for the advoncomoat of 
medical aid in rural areas. 

It is proposed to Mtontl the schemes tor the sul.si(Ji8in« ot uraeUtioMn 

in mr#( and the aepoiofment of Dorset, and midmvas tooal bwd dii^M- 
i»ries and to improvo the supply of iostromonu to local bodioe dispeoaartes. 
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In Bombiy oity the primary concern of the OoTernment is to find funds to oaiQ. 
tain the 300 additional beds for which accommodation is available linder the Gover- 
nor’s Hospital Fund Scheme. 

The road policy has already been revised. It has been decided to construct, im. 
pitive and modernise the trunk roads and also to modernise (oads in and near towns 
which are subjected to heavy traffic. The work of moderoisiog tho Bombay Poona 
Road which is estimated to cost about Rs. 30 lakhs is proposed to be taken up from 
next year. 

.Qovernmoat have drawn np a seven year programme of ^’competitive”, “feador" 
and ’’other” roads. The programme is proposed to be taken up from the year 1939-40 

A special provision of Rs. 3i< lakhs has boon made for tho construction of reads 
leading to villages. 


Mosques at Ahmbdnaoar 

Orders have been issued to the local officers for the immediate rrstoration to tht* 
Muslims of Abmodnagar of tho Malik Ambar’s Kali Ma.sjid and the Sunberi Masjid 
and tho reservation of Ek Qumbazi Masjid for religious use of tho Muslim memliers 
of tho City Police force at Ahmednager. The restoration of tho Civil Jail and 
Record Room adjacent to the Kamani Ma.sjid and Imampur Masjid will be 
within a period of 3 yeais. 


Electric Supply ui^dertakikos 

Under clause If of the Scheduio to tho Indian Electricity Act, 1910, a spedal 
auditor has boon appointed to examine and audit the accounts of the electric supply 
undertakings in the Province and to submit a rtport to Government on tho tiuo 
financial position of each undort:iking. 


Iprioatiox 

The entire policy of irrigation is under revision. Government have appointed a 
oommitteo to examine the whole question. It Is proposed to provide greater facilities 
for water supply in canal areas and if possiblo to Teduco the water rates. Govern* 
ment aro oousidoring a senemo for tho expansion of water supply In the dry dis- 
trict of Bijapur and adjoining areas by lifting water from the river beds by wind- 
mills. 

A sohemo for constructing storage tanks and reservoirs for increasing the water 
supply of tho Konkan is also under contomplation. 

Oovernraont has decided to undertake .a regular programme for repairing and 
keeping efficient all existing minor irrigation works and for ■construction of new 
minor irrigation works, cspociaily in aroas subject to frequent scarcity of rainfall 
and to carry out the programme vigorously. Substantial grants are being providc'd 
in the estimates of 1938-39 for the purpose and all necessai y proluninaries in pur- 
suance of the programme are being undertaken. 


Education 

Tho policy of the Miuisrtiy in regard to education was defined before the Legis- 
latnro. U ^vas to evolve a trnly national education and with this end in view 
schemes are boiqg devisod to reform both PrimBry and Seoondary education. The 
aotiiw system of primary oduoation, it has been said, needs to be overhauleo. 
Schemes for ox passion, eonsolidation and bettor control will be woikod out. 

existing control machinery w’ill be so revised as to bo both effective wu 
Relent. , . . 

It has also been decided to convert some of tho Government Secondary schMis 
aeWding to local conditions into technical and vocational schools, primary 
insututions and hiah schools for girls and the remaining schools will be 
to private ogenmes, such transfer being conditional upon such agencies naviug 
adequate resources, as.sisted by gzants-in-aid if uecesssry, to ensure the maintenaacv 
of transferred institutions in a stato of efficiency. . • .1 

The oommittee appointed to thaw up a scheme for tho introduction ox pD^ 
eduoation ia piimarj and secondary schools has .submitted Us report wnica 
under exanUHmo. 

Committees have been appointed to advise Government on the 
vocational traiaiim for btnrs and girls in primary sohoote, on the training of 
teaohors and on the probimn of eanlt eduoatloB. 
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The amondment of the Primary Education Act has b«)on takon in hand and it is 


Students and Discipline 

Gorernmout have also isiiiod* orders tlio previous rates a lul orders 

rc^iarding discipline in educational institutions, and school rnastius, teacliers and 
pJi-son.s at study over 18 arc boiim allowed the liberty to attend all public rattelings 
aud to become ‘mouihers of organis uions other thin those whoso policy or programme 
involves the disseini nation of ideas nf violence or the use of violuiice. Similarly 
perso IS at study will ho allowed to aitcnl piihlic mcotiogs and take part in th« 
activities of all oJiioational. social and religions Associations, osoept that such of 
ihem as arc below IG may with the onsent uf their guarlians be prevented by the 
heads of their e Incatiijnal institaii ins Inn attealing any particular meeting which 
these heals consider objectionable. 

SciiEiiULED Classes 

Government have recently taken special measures for tho advauoomont of odiica- 
tion among the Scheduled Classes. .As a result of these matters. Schodulod class 
students in all Arts and Professional ColUv:'*'*, (t ivernraotit as well as noii-(h)verii- 
nniit, will receive full frei* studentships as well as .^<:h jlaiships at the i-.itu of Its. ij 
in .\i'ts Colleges and Its, 20 to Us. IIU pin mensem in Professional Colleges. Ail 
students in Government second. iiy schools (uuniiiei in:- dG 4 at present) will receive 
full free studentships, and all students in GoV'Tum'-ut as well non-t»overnmenl 
secondary scliouis who aio cli^ihlo under the rules, will also L‘ d scholarships at tho 
rate of Us. 4 to Us. 8 |»er rat'iisom. ... . , , . i » • 

The (piestion of giantin.14 full fiuj studentships to all Scheduled Olas.s studeuts in 
non-Governmout ?>ocouJ.iry schools is under coiisid-'iatiou. 

Mj.su.m Lic-cvtion 

tioveriiinoiit are invcsti^atin:; tie* pos.sil»lli»ies of pt)|(nlai isiML tlie Aiigl'*-I rdii 
.lUldIc Scliool lor girls in I’o.ma and in* leasin.' ad^ais^i'^lls to it. Ihe ordors regaid- 
ing reservations of pla* es for students ‘d’ the .Muslim 1 immunity in tioyeriuncnl 
.seeoiidary .sehools for hoys have l*oen revised and the piMiaMitagc »»f iie.ervaiions has 
bwn raised from Ij to 2«). 


TKCItNlCAL KnU» ATION 

la pursuance of the goneral policy of relieving nneraploymont among ndiieated 
classes thu opening ol a leith-'i working sdio d in IJnnnay his heon sinctioiiou. 

Lo. AL SU.K-fh'VKKV.MKNT , , . 

(loveromeiit have t.ikHU in hand the i| le-i on nf intn lucinv some 1 idical changoft 
in the coiLStitiition of loeal bo le , mid liberal -n th'di adminisi rat 1011. < ; ;; 

proposals include abolinoa of iiomiuaiioiH mnoluetion »f pimi 
reservation of seats for eeitain iniiionti.v.. 'Arl.mm ; of the hancliiM*. * 

improvement of the alinini liation of vilhiLC pauchayat'. and oiliei ^ 

^ ’ires. A hill lor tho rovi-ion of the c mslitut-oi and power., of the I anchayafs ts 
beiii^; drafted. 

CoTiAM. l.vnusritrKS 

Several schemes have heen san.-iioned f »r developiie.; cotiago 
include ouoourauvment of h.and-sp nnine and klndi u,aviie . ‘‘V’’'’;; 

priuting. air-craft. la<<|uer work, cane and hamboo work, lannin.; and pi iluctlon of 

jaggery from pilmvra and date pilm ju eos. .,,0 -m.l small Acaie 

. lu Older ti promot.. researcli w,ik 1.1 

indiLStries Govuinraciit have sinctionel an e, . ..oi mial 

Enginoor. Special arraiigoinonts have be 01 mad - f i * 

jSiS's iK ■;« '..iS,;, ... ....1.4-. 

Of existing ones. 

iSWADESlii Goods 
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Power Alcohol 

Goyernment has boon considering a number of proposals for the re-pIacemAnt 
of shrinking revenue resulting from prohibition. While rotronchment and additS 
taxation are obvious devices, the possibility of starting state monopolies has not Cn 
overlooked. Vast quantities of mliowra llowers and molasses from sugar factories 1 !! 
available in the Provinco and proposals aro being examined for the production of 
power alcohol from theso materials at tho Government distilleries which will have 
to abandon the jiroduction of liquor. It is hoped that an enterprise of this kind 
will bring in a substantial revenue to tho State. 

Labour Policy 

Government have issued a special statement outlining their {lolicy regarding the 
Industrial worker. This jiolicy has been generally approved by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress, who consider it suitable for ailoption by other Provinces 
The Government’s statement visualises a comprehensive scheme of reform includiDi. 
minimum wage fixing machinery, provision for better housing conditions and relie) 
of working class indebtedness. With regard to industries whicli fail to provide a 
living wage to employees, Govornmout have decided to institute enquiries to deter- 
mine how far wages fall short of the needs of workers. \ comprehensive scheme 
of social and sickness insurance is foreshadowed. It is also proposed to explore the 
possibilities of alternative) employment and secondary occupations for relicvioK 
unemployment. Steps have been taken to ex toad the Factories and Payment of 
Wages Acts to establishments employing ten or more |»ersons instead of twenty. 
The provision of creches in factories employing more tiiau 100 women has been 
made compulsory. 

Government nave appointed a Textiio Ijabour Enquiry Committee to investigate 
into tho question of adequacy of wages and kindrod matters relatiug to textile industry. 

U.VEMI*LUV.MENT 

Government have acceptod the resolution tho Legislature to appoint a Committee 
to enquire into tho question of uuemploymont. They liavo al.so accepted the rocom* 
meudation of tho Legislature to compel suppliers of stores, materials, rnaciiinerj or 
services to Govorumeut or scmi-Govcinravnit bodies to afford facilities to Ladiao 
appreuticos for practical traiuiug iu their factories, workshops, etc. 

Uktrexchmext 

in the budget .speech of the 11 0110 11 ruble tlio Finance Minister it was anuounceJ 
that one of the measures of economy which Goveriiracnt proposed to iutroduc!.' 
would be tho reduction of travollinc and other ull'iwancos of Government servants. 
Detailed proposals in this matter aro at present under the cousidoratiou of Goyeru- 
nient. Pending the i.ssue of linal orders. (fdVtMnmont have issued orders imposing^ 
general cut of lO per cent with clYcr.t from 1st November 1037 on all coinpensatoiv 
allowances of Government servants whose pay exceeds Rs. 100 per mensem. A 
general cut of 2 and a half fier t;ont on all contingent expenditure has also been 
ordered during tho current year. 

Government aro at present reviewing tho.se roeommendations of the Thomas Com- 
mittee which wore previously rejected or partly acceptod and the action taken after 
this review will bo communicated to tho Lvislativo Assembly iu duo course. Twy 
are also considering tho question of furtlicr reduction of the pay-scales of all 
provincial and subordinate services. 

Si’EciAi. Leoislative Session 

Government called a special session of the Legislature on Janury 10 (lOJS) 
consider some pressing legislation. Tho Hills dealt with by the Legislature 
explained below . *.• 

1. The Bombay Provisional Collect ion of Taxes Acf, 1938. — The object of t jj 
Act is to empower Government to eulleot taxes provisionally in anticipation of a n 
introduced for the imposition of .such taxes passing into law. Whenever 
tion is proposed, various devices are resorted to evade the provisions of tne ^ 
imposing such taxation daring the interval between the publication of the propvs* 
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md th6 pftssiog of tho Aot. This Act is iotondod to provont sach ovtsion. A sinihHr 
Act has Veen passed by the Central Legislature (Act XVI of 1931). 

2. Tie Bombay Municipal (Amendment) Acta— Three Acts were passed to amend 
the Bombay Municipal Act, 1888. The first Act— tho Bombay Munioinat Corporation 
tExtension of Tenure) Act, 1938,— was passed to extend the term of office of the 
members of the Bombay Municipal Corporation until 1st April 1939. The term of 
office of the present members of the Corporation would ordinarily expire on Ist April 
1936. Government have under consideration various questions relating to the cons- 
titution of the Municifial Corporation, such as the franchise and tho svstom of nomi- 
natioos. In order to enable Government to come to a definite conclusion on these 
questions and to prepare a suitable amending Hill to carry t)ut, tho term of office of 

present mombers of the Corporation which would have ordinarily expired on 
1st April 1938 has been extended by one year. 

The second Act to amend the Bombay Municipal Act was passed for tho purpose 
of improving the system of audit which prevails in tho Bumbav Municipal Corpora- 
tion. According to the present system the audit of tlic accounts of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation is done by the auditors who are appointed annually. This 
system has been found to be unsatisfactory. The Act provides the establishment of 
a permanent department of audit under a Chief Auditor to bo appointed he the 
Corporation. 

The third Act to amend tho Bomhay Munii-ipal A. t is an niunihus Act whitdi 
carries font several amendments in the priin ipal A* t. Tlic iinjiortant among them 
tire : — (B tin* denuitinn of “niarlvct*’ to enable tin* C'*rpnrati<in to contrid jdaces which 
are unaiithoriM*'lIy tised as markets. (2) iinprovt inent in the system of tho election 
of the reprc'jentatives rd‘ live Ibimhay University ami the ChainUu' of Commerce on 
the Corporation. (3) the abolition (*f tlW power of tli" innniripal (‘xmitivo to attach 
the wares of an unlicensed hawker, (d) the grant (*f power to the O)mmissioner to 
compel a landlord to provide f(»r tideguate water supply to his tenants, and (5) the 
pant of requisite power to tho Coramissifuier to take steps to prevent tho waatafp} 
of water. 

3. The Bombay Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 193R,— This Act providea 
f"i the abolition of tlie system of nominations in local boards in the Trovinc© and 
intrrvhves the system of reservation of seats for Ilarijnns, hackwanl tribos and 
' ertain < ommunities for which S(‘parate r<‘pres(*nt;iiion is given under the present 
(VnstitMtioii. An important provision in the .Act is regarding the local option to the 
Mahome«lans. It is open to the Mahomedan vc.ters of a constitneney to dcx:ide at 
any tim*' that they would prefer to give up .separate cdectorates and have joint 
<*lertora! 0 ‘<. 

4. The Bombay Probation of Offenders The c»hjeet of this Bill is to 

introduce a regular svstem of probation of <»Renders. whicli was introduced in 
Knglarnl bv the Act (d l'f)G7 and has heen found to have led to good n>sults. The 
provision of section 5(J2 of tin* Criminal I’roci»diire OmIc are found inarloquate for 
tin* purpose. The Bill provides for the release after ndrn<mition c>nly of offenders 
convii't('d of offences punishuhle with not iin»re than t'vo Vi'tirs’ imprisonment and 
against whom no previous conviction is proved. The Bill also contains a proviKton 
that in the case of male persons eonvict.Ml of fflciico.s net punishahlu with death or 
transportation, while in the < ase of w<imen cmivieterl of any offences^ the Court may, 
having legat’d to the age. charaeter, anteceilents. physic al or mental condition or 
' in umstances in which the (offence was cfimmitied, release an offender on probation 
< f gooi| ( 'indiii t (ill his passing a hr»iid, with <»r uitlenit suretie.s. In the case of 
persons under the age of 25 years the Bill provides that such probation ahul be 
under the suf»ervision of a probation rifficer. Courts liav«; always found it difflculf 
t'' deal with wftmeii who are fmind to have? cr»mmitted sucli offences a.s infai^cide. 
In tilt* majority of such cases, M'omen are merely victims tpf fitlyr persons who are 
not heff»re the Courts and arc foree»l to commit offences for f«*ai* of shame. The 
existing Criminal Taw docs not contain any ]irovisimi f<»r dealing with sueh cases. 
The Bill removes that dcfe<’t and prcpviflcs that the Courts can reloaso such women 
<*n probation. The Bill has Iteen passed by the Legislative Assembly, but is pending 
consideration by the liCgislative Council. Tlie success of the scheme would, however, 
depend upon the efficiency of the supervision exercised during pr^hon. 
•’Ovemment, tJierefore, propose to restrict for the present tho scope of the Bill to 
'■prtain pla^^es only where local conditions arc favourable and there are prospects 
of the system being worked properly. 
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5. The Bombay Harijan Temple Worship {Removal of Disabilities) a 
19:J8.— rrnler fliis Act a tnistco of a temple or if fliore are moa* than one 

the majority of siujli trustees may make a declaration and forward it to the 
stating tliat tlic tem|ile shall Ikj open for worship to Harijans. In makin^iK^ 

«li;cIaration the trustees may impose conditions and require observance ofV, i 
r eremonies as they may think fit. But such conditions or such ol«ervanf es im i 
not he restricted to Harijans only. On i*cceipt of such declaration the Coiiit h 
tn pulilish the declaration. AVithin three months of such publication any 
interested may apply to tho Court and may show that the persons Avho mailed 
declaration were not the trustees of tho temple or did not form the majoritv nf 
such trustees. If the Court is satisfied that the nppIictatVin is fine, the Coim 

would eanetd tho declaration. If not, the declaration would be final and \\1 
templo would be open for worship by Harijans notwjthstandiDR anythinK in thS 
instiument of trust, tho terms of dedication, a decree or order of a Competenf 
Court relating? to .such temple or a custom, iisajfo or law for the time hciijc in 

force, lu tho City of Bombay the declatations are to be foi warded to the Hith 
Court aud in tJie mofussil to the district Courts. Tlie Act has been nasM 

by both tho Le^^islative Assembly aud Legislative Conned without a sincle 
(lissentiu^ voice. It is an enablinp meiisuro and it removes Icjml difficulties in the 
way of those trustees of public temples who are convincwl of the justice of the 

claim of Harijans to make use of such temples and who desire to thiow them open 
to them. The Act applies to Hindus including Jains. ^ 

6. The Bombay Small Holders Belief Act^ 1938.— fiovernment have under 

consideration tlio question of the relief of n^^ricultiiral iDilcl)n dMCS.s and the 
regulation of tcuancics. But tho framing of a complete sch.unc for tbo put pose 
requires very careful consideration. In the meanwhile (roveromtut have der ided that 
petty agriculturists should not be deprivc<l of their property iu execution of 
decree’s of Civil Courts. They Jiave also decided that ap:nculfuia! tenants who have 

been in possession for C years or more should not be evicted. Kelicf apainst tht* 

decrees of Courts is ^iven to persons who are described in tiic Act as small 

holders. They would be persons who personally cultivate tlu; land and who hold 
6 acres of iriipited land or 18 acres of other land or land havinjr annual assessment 
of not more than Ks. !30. Tiie benefit of the Act is also pveu to inferior villiv.'e 
servants who hold land of tho spe<*ified area. In the case of an undivided Hindu 
family, it is required that at least one adult member, if any, of such family should 
cultivato tho land liimscif. Tho Act provides that if any land is brought to sale 
in e.xccution of a decree against such small bolder, such sale shall be stayed on the 
small holder payinp; to tho decroo bolder the amount of interest due for a peritd 
not cxcccdinp one year, on tlio decretal amount. If, however, the diciee lioMer 

proves that suV»stantiaI loss will be caused to him by such stay, the pioceedinps 
shall not bo stayed. So also if tlio decree holder shows that hU rij;lits are 
likely to bo prejudiced liy other proceodin;;s against tho small holder, li" may apply 
foi raisiug the-stay. In prot!eeding.s under section 22 of the Dekkhau Agriculturists' 
Relief Act, it is provided that the order of the Court directing possession to be taken 
of land belonging to a small holder shall not take effect until 1st April 1939. Theso 
provisiou do not a]iply to xuaiutcnancc decrees. One ])air of milch cattle, one dwell- 
ing house, standing crop, household untcnsils and agricultural produce necessary for 
tlio support of the small liolder and liis family are saved from attachment and sale 
in execution of decrees. Section 9 of tho Act relates to tho eviction of tcuant.s. k' 
stated before, tenants in ]iossession of land used for agriculture for a period of If 
yeais or more cannot be evicted if they pay tbo landlord one year’s rent and ar.' 
willing to continue tlio tenancy on tho same terms as before. Protection is given ti 
such tenants in regard to their dwelling liouses, if such tenants are on luam, Kli'''' 
or talukdari land. In area wliere Government have granted suspension of laaJ 
revenue, the interest or rent payable by a small lioldcr or tenant under tbo Act is t ' 
be reduced in proportion. Tlio Act is to remain in force until 31st March 1939. 

7. The Bombay Money-Lenders Bt/i— Tho object of tin's Bill is to provide for i'"’ 
control of money-lenders aud the regulation of their accounts and dealings 
lending. The Bill api»lies to professional money-lenders. It introduces the 
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such prodactioo. The grounds for the refusal of licence bv the ReeiKtrar are limited 
to the following cases only 

(1) When the a|»plicant is disqualified by (he Court to hoM a liOeiice : 

(2i When the a|>|>llcant h.js not complied witli the provisions of the Act and 
rules ; 

(3) When the applicant lu^s participated in fraud or dishoneslv in the conduct of 
his business or has been guilty of the offenci- of f.iinery, falsification of accounts or 
other siiniiiar offenocs 

An important feature of the Bill is the ii^quiroment of keeping accounts bv monoy* 
lenders and of dolivory of statement of ai'coui.t^ to delitors. If money-leodur does 
not comply with ihcst? rcquiiiinonts, the Conit can disallow liiro cosis and any |H>ition 
of interest. The Bill also contains ptovisioiis on the following: matters 

(1) interest not rxceodiiig dom dupat can W allowed ; 

(2) Tho amount due may be ordered to b«' paid by instalments ; 

(3) The rate of interest not to exceed 0 per cent, riu Mriiied loans and 12 per 
cent, or unsecured loans ; 

(4) Compound interest is pr(diibit(Hi ; 

(5) Tho Court is given power to re-open accounts within tlirt?u vcais whieh have 
not b»!eii settled by decrees ; 

(6) A suiumaiy procedure i^- provided foi taking the aceouiits and declaring the 
amount duo ; 

(7> If a money-lender enters in a I'ond a sum in excess of tho uclu*’ ijau ad- 
vanciHl, he wouM be criminally liable ; 

{81 Molestation of debtors is made an olTen • v 

The Bill has passed tite first reading in liie Legislative Assembly and has been 
reh'rretl to a Select C'oinraitteu. 

The special session of tho Legislature passed als(t the rullev\ing lisutulioiis moved 
by the Prime Minister on bch ilf of (Jovnimeul 

1. “This Asseinhiy is of opinion (hat the Feb?.d‘in }iiopu.si*J under llie 
(iovernmcnt of I'.vliji Act, 1033 is oj,|ios» d t»» th * »lcf l ircd will of the people 
of the Province and is, tb-Tufore. uiiac 'epiable. This A ..•fiul'K iherefoie requeatti 
tioverument to intimate to the Britidi (fovcrmueiit not !•* impose it on the 
Pioviiice.” 

2, “The Assembly in cf opinion that th> confurrins; «»f anv titles of honour or 
tiftilai distinction on a«iy person iu the Province I y lli>» Mdcsiy or the Ooveriior 
lienerai be discouliiiued.” 

Conclusion. 

This brief ret.ord of tho work of tin? Ministry 'lurin ’, ih • few roootlis it haa been 
in power is fuiblislied in order that iloj piitdic m.i\ hive s tuio idea of the way in 
which lilt* problem of converting hb*.«ls in’o reulUies is b!’;ii;; tackled The adluiuiH- 
trative mauliine is a iompIit;aled and delicate oi .anisin um I (iuvernraent is ft^ed 
with the task of reraoJcdling it as all (Tuigi’essineti dcsiie il to be remedolitd while 
>tilj keeping it functioning and in active m-tvomouf. 
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The problem of tho peasaiitiy and the lan-i 

itiiel’rv’u n .A in 1 iiii^ I'lkrinection till* 


UkLIKI V’ 

iiei’ti in the fore front of (bo 
egisbdivo moasiiro enacted by 

mitigate 

the hardship of the tenantry of the province on ao .’ourit of the operatious of some 
of the provisions of the old law and to give them such ichef as they imniediatoly 
need. 


Ministry’s programme a-d in this onnection tin* litsf 
the Ministry is the Bihar Tenancy (Anj»*ndmeni) Act. 
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Hm mstsorM of rolief which the new Teninoy Aot affords to the raiyaU tn 
Bummariaed below 

1. Ooonpanoy raiyats have been given the great facility of the partitfon hmona 
co-tenants being recognised by the aapertor landlord. Only when the latter miS 
have any objection to the distribntlon of rent by the oo-tenants among themselvm 
he can apply to the Collector for the distribation of the rent of the holding. 

2. The 'Tenancy Act ae it stood before left it discretionary with the court to 
admit or reject an application for commutation of produce rent. The new law 
makes it obligatory on the court to commute when a raiyat applies for it. Only 
when on the landlord’s application If it is objected to by the raiyat then the conn 
can exercise its discretion about admitting or rejecting the application. 

3. The system of produce rent payable by a raiyat on the estimated value of 
the crop of a holding, commonly known as Danabandi, which was unpopular with 
the tenants, has been abolished. All Danabandi holdings shall, from the date of 
the passing of this Act, be considered to be liable to payment of rent in kind by 
division of the produce of the holding, and in all eases where the rent is payable 
by division of prodnoe, the distribution shall be in the proportion of 22 to the rai- 
yrt and 1 8 to the. landlord. On a notidcation by Government commutation of pro- 
woe rent in any particular area or for any particular class of oconpanoy raiyats 
ran be taken up by the Collector either on the application of the landlord or the 
raiyat or on his own motion. 

/ 4. The rate of Interest on arrears of rent has been rednoed from 12 and half to 

6 one fourth per cent per annum and the provision about the payment of damages 
which used to amount to 35 per oent of the rent due has been deleted. 

5. ^ Illegal exactions (abwabs) have been made a penal •offence with simple 
imprisoument for a term which may extend to 6 months or with fine which may 
extend to Rs. 500, or with both. 

6. Ou account of the world-wide ecouomio depression, which commenced in 
1929, the prices of agrioultural produce have gone down by more than 50 per cent 
and it has become difficult for the raiyats to bear the burden of the existing roots, 
particularly rents ODhauced either by the court or through private contract or 
commuted under section 40 of the old Aot, or settled for new holdings, taking into 
consideration the high prices of staple food crops prevailing in 1911. There are also 
instances in which high rents were fixed in consideration of the landlords’ maio- 
tainijg the sources of irrigation but the same rents are being realised although the 
arrangements for Irrigation have been neglected by the landlords. With a view, 
therefore, to giving relief to the raivats In sneh cases a new section 112A has been 
incorporated in the Act under which a raiyat can now apply (a) for oancellation of 
all enhancements made between 1911 and 1936 ; (b) for reduction of all rents 
commuted under section 40 or by agreement between 1911 and 1936, which will be 
in the proportion to tlie fall in the prices of staple food crops ; (o) for partial or 
entire remission of rent on the ground of permanent or temporary deterioration 
of the soil of the raiyat’s holdioa duo to a deposit of sand, by submersion under 
water, etc or on the grouna that the landlords has failed to carry out the 
arrangements in respect of irrigation which he is bound to maintain ; (d) for 
rednouon of rent due to the fall in the prices not due to temporary causes. On a 
notifioation by Government action may be taken by the Collector suo motu in respeot 
of all the, points enumerated above as well as in snch oases as may be specified in 
a notifioation lasned for sufficient reasons by the Governor in this behalf. 

7. In execution proceedings for arrears of rent no raiyat can now be detained 
in civil jail and his moveable property cannot be attached except with bis consent 
in writing unless the decree cannot be satisfied by the attachment and sale of the 
bolding for the arrears of the rent for which the decree was passed. 

8. As regards the sale of the holding itself In execution of a decree for reo^ 

only BO much of the holding can now be put to sale as may de deemed anffioie^ 
to satisfy the decretal amonot. The necessary valnation of the holding or nart 
thereof to be sold will be made by the court after hearing the parties >oo ra 
holding or any portion thereof shall be sold for a price lower than that specified 
in the sale prooiamation. . 

9. The oonaea and other holdings with the materials and the sites thereof and 
the lands immediately fappnrtenant thereto and necessary for their enjoyment be- 
longing to a rtfyat or nnder raiyat and oconpied by him will be exempt from 
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to 8wontte!i ol 0 Moi dooroo oxoopt whoK tho dootoo to lot orT6in of not 
due In respect of the site of such house or buildlug. 

SuPPLBIIKITART BlLL TO AfFORD FttRTRBR Rarfiy 


A onpptoentar; Bill will soon be bronght forward by the Uioistry to deal with 
matters not covered by the present legislation In order to afford further niessttree 
of relief to the raiysta This Bill will deal with such matters as reslisstion of rent 
by certificate procedure, restoration of Bakasht lands, abolition of salami, the 
tenants’ right to bamboos and fruits and timber of trees and remission of arrears 
of rent. 

Tenancy Leqisl4tios for Chota Nagpur 

A tenancy Bill on tho same lines as the Bihar Tenancy Act in oixler to meet the 
needs of the raiyats of Chota Nagpur has been introduced by tho Ministry In the 
Assembly and is now in tiie Selection Committee stage. 

Legislation to Regulate SftfAii Industry 


In the sphere of legislation tlio Ministry ha.s been able to put on the Slitute 
Book another important measure to regulate the development of the sugar industry 
in the province. 

Bihar is next In importance onTy to tho United Provinces, so far se thG sugar 
industry Is concerned, producing per cent of tho total output of wiiite sugar In 
India. With the increasing growtli of the industry many problems had arisen or lata 
which needed immediate solution in order to ensure the development of the Industry 
on sound lines both in the interests of tho grower and the industry as a whole. Tbia 
Hugar Factories Control Act has been passed with the obieci of enabling Uevernmant 
with the co-operation of tho industry tu tauklo tiiesu problems. 


The Act provides for the licensing of sugar factories, tho regulation of the supply 
of sugarcane to factories, the fixation of the minimum price for sugarcane, the eatf 
blishmeot of a Sugar Control Hoard and Advisory Committees and a tax on the sale 
of sugarcane intended for use in factories. 


An unsatis factory feature of the sugar io<lu.stry has been tho growth of iiohealtby 
competition which has brought down tho price of sugar to a very low level. Aa a 
direct consoqueoce the price of sugarcane has fallen to siiuli an extent that during 
the last crushing season tho prico obtained by the cultivator hardly covered the coat 
of cultivation. It Is, therefore, necessary to regulate the production of sugar by 
providing for tho licensing of factories. There will be two forms of ficente, one for 
the construction of now factories or the extonsiou of the plant of the existing fac- 
tories and the other for crushing cane. The latter form of license will be grMted 
subject to certain conditions relating to the wile of sugar, membership of the Sugar 
l^yudicato, the contiai marketing organisation of the industry lecognised by Oovero- 
m'ent, and the quanlity nf cane to bo crushod by Iho factory. Iliese conditions will 
ensure normal working, without which growors aro likely to suffer. 


As regards the regulation of the supply of cano to factories, provision baa been 
made for the purchase of cane in an area (zone) reserved for a factory, In an area 
a.ssigue(J to a factory and in urca.M which aro neither rc.sorvcd nor aasigued. A 
common feature of reserved and assigned lart’as is compulsory bonding, i. o. tho 
factory is required to enter into agreements witii caue-growors or cane-growers 
co-operative societies for tlio pundn^se of a specified quantity of cano. In an area 
which is neither specified nor assigned iKiudiog Is not compulsory. What la aimed 
at is the cuucentration of cane-supply a5» far as possiblu within reserved areas or 
assigned areas and tho gradual conveision of assigne|l areas into reserved weas. 
It is propo.ssd tliat each factory .sliould have a proscribed •(••Ry P*f 

cent in tho bci^ooing which may. however, be rai-sed to 70 of 75 P®f 
bonded supply, I. e. a supply of cane under agreement. A survey will to nnder^ea 
in order to obtain reliable estimates of cane areas. Middlemen will not be f towto to 
tonction in a reserved area. But in an assigned area and in ** 

reserved nor assigned tho factory may purchase through middlemen tpuoiviy 
licensed fur the purpose. Tho system of *bondod case ^ will lead lo totter organln- 
tion of cane supplies and relievo growers from anxiety ***f^J**L^f 

their cane. With the organisation ox cane-growera T?/ 1 ?!;! 

be able to aafeguard their own Intereals and some of the provisiona of tto Act liavu 
been framed with the object of encouraging the organisation of such societies. 
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Rc/i:ardiD" tho fivatipn of tho minimam price for Stisnr-Cano intondoJ for use jn 
a factory, a wide latitude had hoen giveu to the Proviacial (i>>voniiiiont to vary rh,> 
miniraniii price and to prescribo rules to determino how tho miaimnm price shall h) 
calculated. Provision is also rn ile for tho paymuat of ati additional prico for special 
varieties of cane. 

A Sugar Control Board with the fioirhlo Miiiist or of Riuoation aa.l Devolopmont 
Bihar, as ox-oflioio Cliairmiti aiil wirli representatives of tho United Pro vi nous 
Government and reiirosontativos of cano-growers aii>l factories from both proviacas 
on it has botJii sot up to tl jal with tho major prohloms of tlio industry such as the 
licensing of factoiies, the dotonninatio!! of the couJitiens of tho license and tho 
fixation of tho minimum prico of cane. 

.Vdvisury C‘)mmi*,toos will also bo appointed to d-Ml with local problems such as 
the preparation of tho osrim of cane requiromonts of factories, tho declaration of 
reserved and assigned areas, tho licensing of purchasing agents, etc. 

In order to enable a big drive to bo lannehed for the iraprovomont of cane culti- 
vation an 1 its plantiu I prolueti-in uti a rati«>nal basis, the Provincial (lOVornmiMit 
has been given tho power to iinp'ise a tax on the sale of sngarcano to a factory or 
a ct*.ss on the entry of cane into a local area. The procecls of the tax, if it is 
imposed by tlie Jhovoicial ( J )V ■rnrajnt. will bo utilised mainly fur tho direct bendit 
of tho industry. 

CoMVITTKE ox I'tILISATIOX OF MoLASSES 

Tlio t Jov«M‘nineiit of Bihar, in • onsultation with tin* ti »v»*rn>n"’it. of the UniiH.| 
l*rovinres. has s-'t up a .l iint Comiiiiitec to devise ways ami means of startinj; ih.. 
raanufa* turo of power ahoh »1 our of in dasses, to leport on ihe best in it hod o! 
inaniifai'ture and <d' inixiug power .a'coliol with ptdro! an*! to explore the possilile 
uses for molasses and their juvi th al aoplie.i'ion. 

The Coininitte will r insist of Dr. N. If. Dh.ir. .VI-'. tJ. II. Dii kson, Mi 

Ananthasnbramariyam. Dr. P. S. .M.-ikor. I/ila Padampat Siughaiiia. Mr. .M. P. tiandhi. 
Dr. ti. S. Bluitnagar and Dr. N. ti. Chattel ji. 

llELIEF TO DeWORS 

The two other Bills sponsored by tho Ministry and nderred to Joint Seh* I 
cJorniiiittee of both Houses of the Pioviin ial L''gisla'uro are the Bihar .Money- 
bniilbrs’ Bill intended to giv relii'f to the debtors, to provtuit Ibo cvacti ni of 

usuriuus rates of interest and to n'gulate the biisiuess of m ui w-lending in lii * 

province and tho Bihar .\gi icidtural Im oine-tav Bill dtsigued to raise additioua! 

revenue for tho purpose fd' exteiidiii'i the ben dieout m tivities of (b>veriiment. 

The Money- lenders’ Uil! providi*s for the regisTrati<)ii (if m uiey-lenders dii 

imiaent of a small foe. No om* who is not. a registe ed money-lender . in 

institute a suit for the reiMVery of bis luei from tli>> 'lebt ir. It is also pnivi.i.d 

that if a registeie-l money-hoider is fnm-l ipiilry of fraud or not ki'qiiii' his 

aei-uiiiits pro|Kfrly orders may be pas .ed raneelliiig liis legisi 'atiori. 

It is also proposed to make tlm k.*opiiig of proper ae.: mnts by miuuw-bni I'Ms 
eomput.sory, to require a moimy-leii.ler to give Mm debl-ir a copy of the reedi.l' I 
account within 7 days of udvaueing tlii* lixiu, to give a je.;eipr f.u every sum paid 
by the debtor, and also require tli" money 'e»idnr to furiiisli a statonienl of aconaui 
lo the debtor at least once in every year. Nou-compliauco bus been made punisliai>!i 
with bro. 

In order to c.lieek the l.'vving of exee.ssiv.* intere.sl it is provi.i.id m the Bill ilni 

110 court shall pass a dctJi-rtc' on aoi.'oniit of arrears of inter. st for any perio.i ex- 

ceeding throe yeais or at rates t.*\ceedi«ig B per cent per annum in the c.ise of s.*- 
cured loan and 1- per c.uit per annum in the case of an nns'’cnred loan but th-^ 
inoney-leiidor is given power to institute a .suit foi tho recovery of interest o'il> 
witii claiming [layment of the prim ipal. 

In or.ler to make it possible for the debtor to pay otV tho decretal ataouut it '■> 

jfi’ovided that on the application of tho judgement-debtor the court may, in respe.;t 

of any decree, fix suitable instalments for tlie payment of the dm.retal amount a- 
iMinliug to tlio circuinstanee.s of each case. It is abso provi Ja.| that in ease of tin* 
sale of the iwdgmont-debtoi ’s land.s in execution of a deijreo not more than one- 
third of his lands subject to a minimum of I er-^ra shall be exempt from sale. 

It is pr^vposod to raalkO the praiitico of euftwing in the liaudnote, bond or Kliata- 
babi a sum greater than actually lent at offence punishable with fine. 
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^5 ^ oatokle the provisoe for reoofery of debts It is 
mwd^thst My contraot botwyo the money-ieiKier sod the debtor profiding lor 
the psynoDt of tho amount outsido the proTiooe shall be void. 


Anothbs Bh«l to Dili, with Rna^L Industhiss 

mie Ministry will Mon bring foiward another compreheusieo Bill to deal with 
mial indebtednois and to give relief to agricultural debton. 


Raising Additional Revsnub for BETTBRsofiT of Ritbal I\>paLATiO!r 


Govomment consider that as ^ ^irovinciat revenues aro so small, they have no 
alternative but to utiliso tho addHioaal source of revenue— taxes on sgrioultural 
incomo—whioh has been assignod to thorn under the Government of India Aot. They 
soe no reason why those persons who obtain large or relatively large inoomos fn>m 
agricuUuro should not pay Ux on those incomes. The Agrioultural Income-tax Bill, 
has, therefore, been brought forward for the purpose of ontaialng additional revenue 
by taxing, agricultural income. This additional iDvenue will l» uttliaed mainly for the 
Imtterment of the rural population and exteiuling tlM b>‘n»»rtciont activities of Govern- 
ment in that direction. 

Tho Bill provides f.ir tlio levy ot agricultural income-tax on ngricuiuinu hioome 
as defined (with a small altmation to suit local coiuTiiions) in tlie udian Inoome-tax 
Act, 1923. As, however, Government recognise that in res|»CH;t of agrien!ti;ral inoome 
tlie exemption limit should he considorahly higlnr tliaii in rho cav>^ of ordinary In- 
come, tlie exemption limit tn the Bill has been, fixeil at Rs. 5^100. An agricultural 
income below this figure will not be taxed. 

Rates of agiiciiltiirat income-tax in respe<it of incomes above Rs. bW) and ieaa 
than Rs. iiO.OOiO aro pioposed at tiio same rates as those fixed iu tho Indian Income- 
tax Act, 1922. Tho rates Cor incomes over Rs. 30,001) aro higher than theee in the 
Indian. )ma- tax Atd, but <ts no provision is m:iile for the levy of supertax on 
agricultural income, the actual tax pavAble on i^ricuUural income over Rs. 90,000 la 
iu all cases smalh^ and iu tho case of h^hei* incomes cnnstdorably smaller than the 
tax (taking income-ta.x and super-tax together) payable under tlie Indian Inxsome-tas 
Act sn othor incomes of a smaller ske. 

The rates of agricultural income-tax proposed are higher in tho case of larger 
incomes tiuiti in the case of smaller. Government rccognist^ tiiat, if no safegURrd.was 
provided, this might result in the splitting up of Iliiida undivided families. rroyisiOu 
has, therefore, been made in tlie Bill that the inenme of n joint family (ronsistiog of 
brothers (or sons of hroihors when one or more of several hrothoni is denJ) slialT be 
assessed at. the rate that would he applicable to the separate income of brothers If 
they had sepurarc and did not form a loiiit family. 

Assessment will be made on agricultural income in the following manner : — 

(1) In the ease of income from cultivation tho assessec xvill have two options 

(a) Ho can be ass«^sse«l by presumpriou— that Is ids inoome will ho OHStimed to 
he a certain multiple of bis. rent valnatiuii. This multiple will he fixeii bv tho Board 
of Agricultural Income-tax for eiu h district subjert to a maximum of 8 timea, (b^ 
he can file papers to show his net iiicuine. If he does uul hie papeis, iissesHment win 
be ill tho inanimr under (a). 

(2) In the cas*' of all otlioi' agricultural inenne, the assessment will bs on tha 
income ac-niiiig after making llio following dcdncti.ais 


(a) Tlio actual sum paid during tli.* year on tv:i;ourit cillior as land rovenoe or 
ce.ss or municipal rates, 

(b) A sum calculated at 10 per cent of the actual realisation as ostimated cost 

of collection. .... . » 

No one bdlier than a cirai.an>) will bo liable to pay agricultural incoroe-tai Itt 
any year uules.s ho is i’allcd upon by the Agiicultmal Income-tax ORicur to ulo an 
assessment form. .... , .. i. 

Rates of ibo propasc^l agricultural income-tax as provided In lUo Bill are aa 

below ; — 

(1) When the total income is Rs. o/.HXJ or upivaids, but is less than Rs. 10/XX) 

Nino pies in the rupee.* . . . . i •»- 

(2) When tho total income is Rs. B),lXX) or upwards, bat is less than Bs. 

15,000. One aoua in the rupee. u ^ u 

(3) When the total iucome is R.s. 15, OCX) or upward>k, but la leas than Ra, aOfiUv 

One anna and four pies in the rupee. 
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(4) Wfaao die totiU ieoeme is Be. IdJJQO or 
fig. A,OU)....«.One sniia end seven pies in the raoee. 

(5) When the toi^ income is BB.30y060 or ofmMtda, bat isjess ihta Rs. 4Qfi00„..„ 
Two umas in the rnpee. 

(8) When the total income is Bs. 40.000 or upwards, bat is less than Bs. TSflOO 
..Two annas and two pies in the rap^ 

(7) Wlien the total income is Ks. 75fl00 cr upwards, bat is lees than fis. 

0»000 Two annas and foar pies in the toiim. 

When the total income is Bs. 1,00,000 or upwards, bat is less than Bs. 
.....Two annas and six pies in the ru^. 

Wlmn the totol income is Bs. ZfiOfiOO or upwards, but is less than Bs. 

lUiyijpi (uinas in the rupee. 

(lfl|^Rrhen the total income is Bs. 5,00/XX) or upwards, but is less thau Bs. 

Ibjn^XX) .Three annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(IIK When the total income is Bs. 15,00,000 or upwards Four annas in the 

nipee. 



SCEBMS OF AoRIGULTURU. DsVBLOrMKNT. 

▲ scheme of asncultural development is under oontemplstion, so that die 
"Separtmeat of As^nliure may be able to render better service to the cultivators 
than it has done in the past. 

It is, therefore proposed to make the work of this Department really effective 
by bfoad-basing its activities on a police thana in each district as the basic nnit 
witb necessary complement of trained staff. In order to make a start with properly 
trained ataff and to keep the cost of such training as low as p^ible Government 
propose to enter into miitaai .arrangements with the United Provinces Government 

S mby atodents from Bihar will be admitted every year into the Agrlenltaril 
Ba of the United ProvioceB Government and in return the Governmont of Khar 
admit a similar number of U. P. students into their Veterinary Oollege. This 
ansuve a steady supply of peoperly trained agricultural graduates. 

Fhrthor., in order that the snbordinate staff recruited for the Department should 
lave some first hand knowledge of the actual methods employed by the cultivators 
hi orop production and also of the conditions and limitations under which they work 
it is proposed that every now recruit should be trained for two years in a central 
farm and will then be required to study the methods of cultivation followed by 
tbs ordinary ouUivator. Witb this end in view it is proposed to recruit 20 over- 
oears at a recurring cost of nearly Bs. 16.350 per annum and put them under 
training In the manner indicated above, so that in three year’s time a batch of 
battor trained overseers will be available for the development which the scheme 


In the meantime it is proposed that a start in intensive demonstration work should 
be made with the existing staff. For this purpose ooe Police thaua iu each district 
is to be selected immediately and one overseer and 3 kamdars are to be allotted to 
each area. These men will carry out intensive demonstration work, particularly 
on snsaroane, wheat, rice, fruits and irrigation appliances suob as Bahat' pamps. 
The Department will also encourage subsidiary agricultural industries and the cultiva- 
tion of frait trees. 


Arrangements will also be made to popularise the use of improved seeds and 
implements and of manures. It is hoped tlmt the concentration of the activities of 
the Department in a few aeleoted thanas (one in each district) will yield better 
reanlts. The expansion of the activities of the Department can be considered later 
aa trained staff become available. 

The chemical section of the Department is being ordered to speed up its work on 
soiBsarvey of the province in order to know in what areas what plant food is lacking, 
so that a schedule of manuring the more important crops can be drawn op for the 
gaidanoe of the cultivator. 


Bural DivaLopiaiix Sohixb 

Conneoted with the scheme for intensive as^icultu^ dsmonstration, it is pro- 
basid to iatrodnos a oomprehensive scheme of HUrouad mal devolopmsnt in one 
■Miotod ^na la sanh dbtriot The details of this scheme are now being woxlmd cut 
with the Hoads of the Development Departments. 
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Ooiannn lo Em^obi nua SxnTti. Pmuu Kommtnknm 

“PPO'Bted a Oommiltoo to onquire iato the system ol •Jmlnistn- 
wtu ™ganaR and to sacgest anoh ohangos and improvements in It aa 

will best oondnoe to tfio well-being of the inhabitants. 

Labour Enquiry Committee 

. ^ appoint soon a Committee to ouqniro and report on oondition 

SIS j and work of labour both in rural and urban arms of tho urovinoo. Already a 
good^ deal of spade work in the form of collection of data has boon done in this oon- 
Deraon. ^vernmont are anxious to promote the wolfaro and to imurovo the lot of 
Jai^r in the proviucu and towards this ond will unoourage tho formation ol tr^lo 
ttnioiia on sound and efficient lines. 


Proposals for Prison Reforms 

Proposals are uudor consideration to improve the administration of iwls in the 

S royinoe. The main (piestions of policy which have been under the cor :i deration of 
be Ministry are 

L Tl‘e introduotiou of new forms of iudu.stry with a view to reducing tho 
expenditure on jails and also with a view to enabling eorkain tasks which are 
considered to be degrading to bo abolished. Tlio Director of Industries haE 
nrepared a minute on tiio subject Instruotions have also been issued to the 
lospeotor-Gcneral to take steps for the abolition of oil presses. The mustard oil 
oonanmed in jails will in future be purchasovl and the nrisonet^s, who have 
hitherto been employed in producing it, will be employod in otner and, it it hoped, 
more remunerative tasks. 

8. Tho reduction of tho jail population : Suporintendents of jails have been 
asked to ascertain and report how many prisoners thoro are whoso sentenoea ono 
bo reviewed under rule 580 of tho Jails Manual. 

3. For some years it has been necessary to detain a certain number of 
criminal lunatics in jails, as no aucommodation is available for thorn in tho Indian 
Mental Hospital at Hanciii. Particulars regarding such prisonerB are being 
collected in order that it may bo decided whether somo of thorn cannot be 
realeased and wliothor tho treatment which those of them who must oontlnoe to 
be detained ai'e receiving cannot bo improved on. 


for 

an dububutu viu 

and Purulia, for tho introduction of industrial c asses lu wnu 
schools, for the introducUou of science and manual training classes in nigh 
schools and for the provision of training in weaving and baskot-making of women 
workers who are excluded from underground woik in mines. 

The rnral development scheme, which is under contemplation, will provide 
opportunities of useful employment to a large niirabur of educated young men of 
the province in their own localities. Besides 8«:horoes of reorganisation of 
training and recruitment in tho Co-operative and Agriculture Departments will 
farther extend the avenues of employment for educated young men of the provinoo. 

It is also proposed to make a grant to the AlMndia Spinners' Assooiation, to 
increaso the number of girls’ middle English schools and to award ipeoial 
scholarships to Harijan students. 

C03IUIITTE£ TO SURVEY WuOLE FlELD Of EDUCATION 

The Ministry is considering tho resolution moved by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in 
the Senate of the Patna University for the appointmont of a committeo to amvey 
the whole field of educaUon and it is proposed lo appoint a commit^ which 
will examine the whole field of education in the province and ooneider what 
reforma are necessary in order to bring education into closer relation with the 
needa of the people. 

Biubasi or Political PBisoima 

Jn parsninee of the poliev of r«i«aae of pofitioal prieonen, 18 politM prlaonon 
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tlonT’ released, -while oases of the Mnaining • 24 are dndor oonsidera 

There is uo baa now on edy assooiauon and nb newspaper is working unao 

MeASUIUES to ImFROYE ChaXTKIOAIU AOMlinSTBATION 

^ The oommissionere have been oonsnlted on measures to improve chaukidari ad* 
ministration and their replies are ander consideration. The increase In the maximum 
amount which can be ass^ed on a ptftlcular individual by fifty percent, is one of 
the matters which are being ezamined and the best method of getting a fairer assess- 
ment, particniarly in Ohota Nagpnr, is being considered. 

PaovisioN TO IxPBBBs Xbavspobt Repealed 

It has been decided to repeal Section 8 of the Bengal Regulation XI of 180( 
which enables transport to bo impressed for officers and travellers. 

RsTBEiroincENi Proposals Committeb to be Appoutteo 

Government are at present busy oonsidering various proposals to reduce the cost 
of the administration whenever possible by retrenchment and every effort is being 
made to eliminate waste and effect economy in expenditure. Proposals are under 
consideration to low^ the scale of travelling allowance and cut down compensatory 
and special allowaaoes and effect economy in the Public Works Department Gov- 
ernment <aro also considering the question of appointii^ a Retrenchment Committee 
to examine in detail letrenohment proposals in various departments and suggest 
directions in whidb expenditure can be reduced* 

PrOBXBIXlOK TO BE SlABIEO W SELECTED AREAS 

The Hioistrjr proposes to mako a boginning in prohibition in selected areas. 

XxPROViNo Activities Of District Boards^ 

Oovemmont arc axaniining the possibility of improving the aotivitios of district 
boards in the firevince. They consider that by suitable reorgani.sati<>n, the district 
boards will he in a position to reader bettor service to the rural poj illation than 
is done at preseat and improvements are chieily neocssary under tiie fulh'^^'lng three 
broad heads : (1) flCadical relief in rural areas, (2) rural sanitatiou and general 
publio liealth measures in xural areas, aud (o) the estahltshment of .union boards 
on an extensive scale with more >responsib!litie.s delegated to them so as to serve 
as really useful units for the ameiiocatiou of the condition of the massos. 

The district boards have been cirouiarised to carry out these improvements and 
to make eubanued provisioiis lor rural medical and publio health measures in their 
nest budgets by ’'eSeodng eome immediate reductions under other heads of 
expendltare. 

Goveenment have also advocated to the district boards the scheme of sabaidlslng 
medical practitioners so as to induce them to settle down in rural areas and to es- 
tablish a private pnetioe there. 

Bax ox KAXioxafL Flao Ldted 

In view el the altered poiitioal situation In the country the Ministry has passed 
evders oanodUog the oiroular issued in 1930 banning the hoistiog of the Natienai 
llllff by local bodies over their buildings. Under these new orders local bodies will 
belree to hoist the National Flag over their buildings. 

ELECtsznoAnoN Scheme for Rural ans Industrial Developbienx 

Bihar is rich in mineral deposits and resources with her coal, iron ore, mica a^ 
copper mines lying in Chota Nagpur. Besides other Important minerals produced in the 
provinee are manganese ore, ochre, chromite ore, china clay, asbestos, slate, limesto^i 
steatite and gold. But most of these mineral resources have not yet been developwi 
and with a proper scheme of development these aources can bo utilised for the benont 
of the province so as to oontribnte to her indnstrial prouerity. 

Bihar is also the granary of the East with her most ^lle lands in North Buiar 
known as the ^'garden of India’*, bat ouitivation snltein much from dron^t »a 
flood. There are also hondreda of miles of ohaor lands which need draioago w wx 
want of which have been lying waste. 
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lo order, therefore, to tickle these two Importiot problems in cleotriScition 
scheme both for purposes of indastriil end K^riculturil development is nuder 
coiittimplitiou. Sir iliiam >S:ampo of tho U. 1’. faiiu was iavituJ to advise the 
Ministry on this matter. Extensive enquiry is procoediuK and one of the world’s 
best engineers hive been consulted. 

Tackuxq Flood Prohlem 

Tho proceedings of tho Flood Couforenco recently convLMicd hy Government to 
consider measures of tl )od control are under oompilutiou and after they are 
printed Governmeut will decide what action to take on the various suggestions 
made. 


pRAlN'AOi: OF CilAURS AXI) KsCLAUATION 

Closely interliuked with the problem of flood prevention in North is tho 
question of drainage of swumps and chaurs in order to reclaim '• areas fur 
purpobos of cultivation. 

The Bharthua Chaur drainage project in tho district of Mu/.alTarpiir has boon succoss- 
fully complete, as a result ofWliich imin lation of about IR) sq. miles will be relieved 
to a great eatcut and about 10 sq. miles of p jrpctiially water-JoggeJ and swamp area 
will be brought under cultivation. Already a largo part of thechsiir except the deepost 
portion and tho area where there is dense growth of watiM- hyacinih has beou 
sown with paddy crops. Over a period of •{(> to HI years iJio people had not been 
able to grow any crops in tho chaur area. 


New Hulf-s for Cinemas to seci-re Safety or Pubmc 

Government have issued a new sot of rules 
houses io the proviuce. The old rules, which were framed in 1030, 

out of date and were not sufRciout to secure ilie saiety of the public whou 

attending cinema .shows. Tiie revision was undertaken wlicu the ciiioma disaster 

at llvdorabad in 1U3G showed Uio need for onforcing adequate regulations. 

The now rules make important provisions nq.iiriiig expert iiispoction oi tna 
electrical insullatious of cinema houses and 
tho building, so that a cinema hall can be iraptied of tho 
on tho occurrence of Are or any other sudden emergency. 
iiousos will bo given a period of six months m winch to make lUo notesaary 

structural alterations. 

I»CAL Bodies ExirwYEES allowed to Participate in Coxoresk Mektihgs 

The Alinistrv lias iiassed or.U«rs reiao»iu« tim ban impo^ sioco IMS on 
em^oyora of ‘ local llidios |.tohiWting thorn from |.artici|.aliOB or aaaistlDg in 
Congress meetings. 

BiiiARib IN Local Boiniw 

Government have issucmI a . ircular to all. CoramisMoners of 
aniioinlSoSs under local IvkIics shouM bo siven to tho ” 

tlwM "lomiciW therein in i.ieforooco. to any outside condnlates oven llion«b tho latlor 
may have better and higher ipialificatious. 

Rf.TIRED GOVEBSSIENT t?ERVAKTS ELIOIBLE 

Retired Government bervants are at liberty to seek election lo the legisUlure or 
local bodies on Congress ticket. 

Proposal for Compitiiive Examination for Provincial 

CiviE Service under Consideration * • i n- « 

A proposal is under by comuetltlfe oxami- 

Servioe (Execntive Branch) and the consulted and a deoiaion will be 

nation. The Public Service Ctommisaion ^ conwitw 
made when their views have been receivirf «d conswerea. au » 
be as toon as a decision baa been reached. 
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AllENDlIRST OF MllVOR iRRlOATIOlt, IjOCAb^BlLr-QOYKlUllIBIlT 
Mvnicifal and Village Administration Acts 

Tho queiition of amonding tlie Minor Irrigation Act, the Local 8elf-QoTeroinent 
Act, the Muiiiuipal Aot and tho Village Administration Act* is hning examined by 
Government and it is hoped that amending Bills will soon be brought before the 
legislature. Government aro contemplating to establish new union boards and pan- 
Jhayats on a large soaio in suitable areas. 

Water Supply in ^ural Areas 

Government have provided Bs. 50,000 in the budget for current financial year 
for excavation of wells in rural areas and have distributed this amount among the 
Divisional Ck>mmissioners. Of this sum Rs. 30^000 is earmarked for the Harijana and 
aboriginals. A O^mmittoo consisting of a Harijan or a1)origiDal M. L. A., a Non-HarU 
jan Hindu M. L. A., a Muslim M. Ij. A., a representative of the Harijans Sevak 
Hanglia and the District Officer or his nominee will ))e appointed for each district 
for selection of sites for these wells. 

Revision of Education code 

Government propose to revise the rules and orders contained in the Bihar and 
Orissa Education Co'.ic, some of which arc not in accord with the present needs. In 
reply to a question asked in the August session of the Assembly it was announced 
that they weru considering the question of the revision of the Education Code. 
They have now appointed a Committee to advise them in the matter. 

New system of canal rates Collection 

In order to afford greater facility to tho cultivators in the matter of payment of 
canal rates and to root out many evils of the old system, a new system known as 
^’modified central system of collection” has been introduced throughout the Son and 
Cliamparan canals. Under the new system tho tahsildars now go to the villages 
for tne collection of dues directly from the rate-payers. Each tahsil has lieen 
divided into three Centres and the tahsildar visits each centre in his charge onco 
a week and halts there. 

Tralning of a Staff for Rural Welfare and Co-operative Wore 

In order that adequate number of trained men may be available in the provinrn 
for rural welfare, co-operative work and erganisation of cane-growers’ co-operative 
societies, a beginning is being made by appointing 40 stipendiaries on a pay of Rs. 
30 per month each to undergo training at the Co-operative Training Institute at 
Puso. To strengthen tho teacTiiug side, arrangements are also being made to invite 
prominent co- operators and appoint part time lecturers from outside to give lectures 
on- special subjects to the students at the Co-operative Training Institute. 

Scheme to Combat Malaria 

Government propose to sanction Rs. 20,000 as their ow^n share for starting eight 
more aoti-malanal units to combat malai'ia in several districts of Bihar proper and 
Chota Nagpur. Tho District Boards concerned will also be called upon to contribute 
an equal quota towards the cost of these units. , , . . 

Government also contemplate starting two Ayurvedic and one Tibbi anti- malarial 
units as an experimental meosuie. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Piroceedings of the Working Committee 


Wardha — 14th. August to 17th. August 1937 

A meeting of the Working Committee was heiil at Wartlha on 14—17 August 1937. 
Sbln Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 

i**^*?^!*?^*,® Maiilana AFui! Kalam Azad, 8hrl8 Sarojirn Naidu, 

Vallabhbjiai PateK Kajendra Prasad, Jamnaial liajaj, Bhulabliai Desai, KHan Abdul 
(ihaffar Khan, Narendra Dev, Shankarrao Deo, Achyiit Patwardhau and J. B. Kridslani. 

Shri M. K. Qaudhl and Bliri Jaya»raka.sli Narayau were present by speoisl in- 
vitation. 

Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Wa>dha, July 5*B, already ciroulated were 
confirmed. 


Prime- Ministers 

The Prime Ministers in the six Congress provinces had boon invited to attend. 
Those present wero: Shri B. Khor (Bombay), Sliri Sri Krishna Singh (Uehar), Shri 
N. B. Kliare (O. P.) and Shri Vishwauath Das (Orissa), Shri Itajagopalacliari (Madras) 
was present on the 17th. Shri Goviud Baliabh Pant (U. P.) was absent owing to 
pressure of business. The Committoe oonferrod with thorn iu regard to the problome 
which they bad to faco. 

Hunger-Strike in l^e Andamans 


The situation created by the hongor-striko of tho (lolitical prisoners in the Anda- 
mans was discussed. Shris Sbibnath Bauerji and Dobendra Son, who had oome to 
Wardha to represent tlie prisoners’ cause were invited by the Committee to par^l- 
pate in th^ deliberations. Shri Tuiai Goswami, tho Deputy l.ioador of the Congress 

the QisuuBsion. The Committee 


pate in the deliberations. Shri Tuiai Goswami, tho 
Assembly Party in Bengal tvas also present during 
passed the following resolution : 


passed the following resolution : 

*^The Working Committee has learnt with the doopost concern of the hunger- 
strike of hundreds of political prisoners in the Andaman Islands. The Oommlttee 
has lone been of opinion that the uso of tho Islands as a penal sottiement, more 
especially for political prisoners, is barbarous. Official enquiries and reports heve 
already condemned such use and non-official opinion has unauimously demanded that 
no prisoners be sent there. Kopoated hunger-strikes by tho |H>litical prisoners have 
demonstrated tbeir desparaliou at the contiouanco of conditions which they cannot 
bear, and tlie present hunger-strike has brought matters to a head and grave conse- 
quences are feared. Public opinion all over India is agitated and st roomy in favour 
o! the release of the politicid prisoners there as they have already undergone meny 
years of imprisonment under conditions which are far worse than those prevailing 
in Indian prisons. Tho Committee’s attention has been drawn to the public statement 
issued by some ex-prisoners, who were till recently imprisoned in the Andanmn 
Island ami have been now released, in which they have stated on their own behalf 
and on behalf of the other political prisoners there, their dissociation from end dis- 
approval of the policy of terrorism. They have frankly stated that they have oome 
to realise that each a policy is wrong and injurious to the national oanee and they 
propose to have nothing to do with it. This sUtement has bean eonflrmad from 
other sources lUso. . _ ... , ^ ^ • t 


“In view of all these circumstances the Oommiltoe is emphatic^ ^ 

the politioal priaonera in the Andamans should be dimberged. The ^mafiM is 
further of opinion that the non-political prisoners in the Andan^ a^l4 ba rs- 
patoiatad and the penal aettlement in tho i£iods clos^. Any delay in takiBg adoqaalo 

"***^%!b Ocmmitlso^appmii *"to***&o^^^ >» Andamans to give uts their 

hunger-strike.** 
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^ puraoanoe of the last iiaragraph of the reaolatioa the President sent a teieeram 
to tho prisoners on hunger-striko, through tho Homo Secretary to the Oo?eroment of 
Inuia, appealing to them, on behalf of the Committee, to give up their hunger-strikn 

To this following r^ly was received : 

"Government of India thank you for your telegram of yesterday's date the text 
of which is being communicated to Andamans prisoners." 

Bengal, Punjab and Sindb RapvaeenUtipn 

The Committeo invited Shri Tulsi Ooswami (Bengal), Shrl Goplchand Rhargava 
(Punjab) pd Dr. Choithram Oidwaui (Sindh) to place before it, the Parliamentarv 
situation in and the views of their respective provinces. The subjects discussed were* 
(1) The formation of Congress ministries in minority provinces. (2) Salaries ami 
allowances of members. (It) Social intercourse. (4) Congress programme and policy 
ill thu minority provinces. 

About ministries in minority provinces tho Committee after discussing the positim 
in Bengal, Assam and North West Frontier Provinces passed the following resolution: 

"The Working Committee, having heard representations from Bengal, desires to 
make it clear that there is nothing to prevent a miuoritv Congress Party in a Pro- 
vincial Assembly co-operating with other groups in the Assembly, for general or 
specific purposes, in connection with the varliamentary work in the legislatures. But 
such co-operation must not involve any sacrifioe of Congress principles or policy and 
should aim at strengthening the Congress opposition in such legislatures, it should 
be borne in mind, however, that such co-operation does not involve commitments 
regarding the possible formation of a ministry to which the Congress is a party, lu 
regard to the day-to-day work of the Ckmgross Parties the Leaders of the Arties 
have .been given ample latitude subject to the general policy as laid down by the 
Working Committee." 

Sataiies and AUuwuneaa 

The following resolution passed both for the msjority and minority provinces : 

"The Working Committee is of opinion that, in accordance with Congress policy, 
salaricR and allowances of ministers and others should be reduced to the lowest 
possible limit cousistently with efficioncy. The Committee realises however, that the 
immediate and full application of the principle is not easy, and it may not be possibki 
to introduce the desired changes at this stage. In view of varying circumstances 
in the different provinces, the Committee does not wish to lay dow^n hard and fast 
rules and wishes to leave a large roeaspre of discretion in this matter to the Cou- 
gress Ministries. The Committee trusts that the Ministries will keep in mind the 
basic policy of the Congress in the matter of salaries and allowances and will always 
endeavour to conform to it to the greatest extent possible. 

The Committee, however, lays down tho following general rules for tho guidance 
of Congress ministries : 

1. Congress Ministers' salaries siiould in no event exceed Rs. 503 per mnnlii. 

Hou.se allowance Ks. 100 a month and motor car allowance Rs. 150 a month. Thus 
tho total allowances for house and car should not exceed Ks. 250. In liis event of 
a minister not requiring a house allowance because, he has a house of his own, 
this allowance should not bo drawn. Ministers who do not wish to drop any allow- 
ances need not do so. , • . , i 

The State may provide cars for ministers, but no such special provision need »o 
made unless it considered nccossaiy. 

2. The salaries, and allowances if necessary, of parliamentary secretaries are 
^left to the discretion of Congress Ministers 

3. Members : The present scale of payment of daily allowances and travolung 
expenses is heavy and has to be coraplutoly ovorliaiileil. It may be difficiut to 
bring about this complete overhaul immediately but in any event travelling 
expenses should be charged at tho rate of double third class fare. 

It is desired to keep the present scale of daily allowance for tho days of 
attendance at an Assembly session, no change need be made for the present, w 
in no event should this exceed Ks. 10 a day, there being no additional payment 

If,*on* the* o?hor hand, it is desired to introduce a system of paying salaries 
to members, this may be done, provided that sueb salary sbait not 
Ks. 75 a month. In adaitiou to such salary an allowaace not exceeding Rs. a 
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J® *»» tt« 4«y« o7 rttondwioe •! « AhwbMjt imto 

or Committee meeting. * 

Keen If • ejetom of pn? log snltrlM to memberi It lotrodooed, Meh menbeii it 
do Mt reqaire theee mhirfen, ehoold not drew them. 

t I u nUoderdi ononot be npplled •• oon-Ooogren 

mlnifitrim hm already fiied much higher nalarles and allowanoea, Oougreea mem- 
•2 wslaturea should only nooept payment for themselfee in aooordanoe 

with the a^¥e dlreotlon. They maj however draw the full sums allowed by the 
ralm and hand oyer the balanoe to the All India Congress Committee through the 
Partv Leader. This amount shonld be kept In a special food earmarked for the 
province concerned. 

SocUl Inlereottrse 

The Committee’s instrocttons In this behalf (or the minority provlnoes were that 
iQvitatfons for social fnnctlona where official business was not the main purpose 
should be rejected. Where social Intercourse was merely an accident and business 
was the main purpose of a gathering, the function could be attended. The Commit* 
^8 previous Instructions that tho leader of the party be consulted In doubiful oones 
held good. 

The Committee also approved of the following instructions recent W Issned by the 
President of the All India Parliamentary Sub-Oommltteo. 

''All members of the Congress parties In the Ijegislaturee should avoid as hitherto 
official functions like receptions, fare- well to Incoming and outgoing Oovernora, etc. 
The Prime Ifinlsters should make It clear that no discourtesy or otBreapeot Is intended 
nod therefore they need not be Invited on these occssions. 

*It should be made alisolutely clear that while the Mlulatera will aim at warUpg 
Id a spirit of utmost harmony with the services, they can take no part In aoeld 
functions like naiites or dinners. The very poverty of the land nreoludea their faking 
part in amenitfea of this nature. Strictly official relatloua ahohiu therefore be main* 
tained throughout. 

Congress Policy and Progranune 

The Committee's advice to the minority provinoes on tbta was that as many bltta 
and i^solutions embodying the Congress poiioy and programme as pomible abould be 
introduced by their party members. This will educate aod familiarise the pubtio with 
Coogress alma aod policies. 

ProbibHIoB 

Gaodbljl placed his views about total prohibition before the OommIHee. There 
wae a general discussion and the following resolution was passed : 

Inasmucli as Prohibition has been one of the chief jplanka of the Oongresa alnoe 
the inaugnratlon of the N. C. O. movement in 2930 aod tbooaaoda of men and 
women have had te suffer Imprisoomeot aod physical Iniory to furtherance of this 
cause, the Working Committee Is of opinion that It Is Incumbent upon the Oongreee 
llinistrlee to work to this end. The Committee espects them to bring about total 
prohibition in their respective provinces within three years. The Working Oommittee 
appeals to the minlatriee In the other proviocea aod to the Indian statea alto to 
adopt this programfflO of moral and social uplift of the people. 

Eapett Co m m ilt ee e 

The Working Oommittee recommends to the Congress Mlnlatrlea the appjdntoMnt 
of a Committee of Experts to ouiisider orgent and vital problema the Mlntlon of 
which is neoeasary to any scheme of national roconatraction aod eocial pluolog. 
Snob aolotion will require eatenslve aurveya and the oolleotlon of as w^ m a 
clearly defined eocial objective. Meoy of theie problema oannot be dealt 
tivelj on a provincial baaia and the intereeta of adjoining provipoea are interlittkid. 
OoDprehenaive river sorveya are neceaaary for the lormoimn of a polloy to pnjJMt 
diaaetrooa floods to utilise the water for purpose of Irrigation to OMMllte tim P^Mem 
of soli eroalon, to eradkmte malaria, aod for the developmeot of bi^ro-eleom and 
other •ohemes. For this pnrpose the whole river volley will have to be enrvoyod aod 
inveeHgated, and large soole state planning resorted to. Tbo dovolopmoot aad opalrol 
of industries require also joint and co-ordioafei ao^n on the part of •oyonl pio- 
viooes. The Working CkNnmittoe advises therefore ttet. to bagia with, aa ia^-prp* 
vinoial oommittee of experts be appointed to consider the general natore of tbo prob* 
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lems to be faced, and to soggest how, and in what order, these should be 
This EzMrt Gommittee mav soggest the formation of special committees 
to consider each such problem •separately and to advise the provincial eoverm^!!.* 
concerned as to the joint action to oe undertaken. ^ 

In particular the Working Gommittee wishes to draw the attention of the Ooir 
emments of IT. P. and Behar to the urgent necessity of taking immediate acti^ 
regard to the sugar industry, in order to prevent a repetition of recent haoDeninDc 
which brought calamity and widespread misery to the cane growers in these two nrn 
Vinces. The two Governments concerned should take immediate steps to aDuoinJ I 
committee, consisting of experts and those concerned with the industry, to 


w r -rf encouraging their 

organisation and m other ways. The attention of other provinces is also drawn to 
this problem of the sugar industry. 

The question of a moratorium in regard to debt also involves inter- provincial con 
sideration. 

The Committee was also of the view that tlie Congress provinces should appoint 
committees of their own to deal with their paiticular and peculiar problems The 
ministers dealing with particular departments should also meet in coniereuce to con- 
sider the problema arising in their particular <lepartmeats. 


New Department in A. I. C. C. Office 

The Committee suggested the addition of ono more department to the A. I. C C 
Office to keep in touch with the Governments of the six Congress provinces and 
find out their difficulties and render them help and advice with a view to brim; 
about aa much co-ordiuatiou between the provinces and provinces and the A. I. C C 
as possible. 

Spaakan, Pratidante, Parliamentary Secretariat and Mambartliii» of 
Congrats Executivet 

The Committoe*s resolution passed at Delhi March last about Ministerial Offices 
and Membership of Congress Executives is to apply not only to Ministers but also 
to Speakers, Presidents of Councils and 1 Parliamentary Secretaries. 

('Delhi resolution— -In the event of any offices of ministers being accepted by 

Congressmen, the Working Committee considers it advisable that .such minister 
shomd not continue to romaiu members of Congress Executive Committees. But 
they may retain membership of general bodies like the A. 1. C. C. and the P. C. Cs.). 

Zanzibar 

The Committee expresses again its •;ful! sympatliy with Indians In Zanzibar In 

their brave struggle against the new decrees wliicli are suit* to result in luining 
Indian interests in Zanzibar and the internal and export trade of the Indian commu- 
nity which has been settled for so long in tho count ly and which has helped greatly 

in promoting the prosperity of Zanzibar. The Committee is of opinion that in order 

to give adequate help in this struggle and piotcct Indian interests in Zanzibar it is 
essential that an embargo i>e laid on the import of cloves into India. Tho Committee 
further calls upon the people to refraiu from liie use of <icluves until the new decrees 
are rescinded by the Zanzibar Government. 


Meerut District and U. P* 

The Committee considered tho letter of the Meerut District Congress (Committee 
and resolved that in view of tho desire of the Meerut D. C. C. to join the U. P., 
P. C. C. and further because it appears that U. P. is agreeable to this and the 
Delhi P. 0. C. has preferred no objection inspito of opportunity given, this com- 
mittee is of opinion that the proposed change is desirable and recommends accord- 
ingly to the A. 1. C. C. The cliange will necessitate certain conseqnontial chaug^ 
in the constitution and the number of delegates and members of the A. 1. C. C. 
allotted to the provinces. Fuillier the transfer of Meerut to U. P. may make it 
desirable for MuzafifMuagar also to be transferred to U. P. These matters shoul^be 
considered in all their bearings and reference made to the parties concerned in rr 
to them so that the A. i. C. C. may be in a position to decide the matter finally. 
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Labour Committoe 


Shri Jaipraknsli Narain 
Labour Committee. 


was appoiuitftl as an additional member of the Coogrenf 


Shri Nariman's Caao 

The rrwident informed the Commi«»e that ha had intinatcd Rhrl K. F. Nariman 
Uiat lie liau full permission to have Mhatcver inquiry he wanted and the Working 
Committee will not object to this. 


Prastdeni's C^t to the Nation 

Shri tTawahorlal Nohru informed the ComnuUtu) Ihjit he had decided formally to 
trapefer to the nation the owritTship of alt cuskots, ptihlio addn^sses and other 
articles ho had received dnrinj: his various lours in India, Burma. Malaya and 
Ceylon. The collectnm incliides laskets etc. icceived by the late Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as well as Slirimati Kamal:i Ntdini. The aitich>s "at present are kept in the 
Miinicipal Museum at Allaiiah.id. The .Museum authorities have been jjiven tliu 
articles for display and safe custodv on iiie rlear uudei standing tha* , 4 ^. soon as a 
national museum is started by OMi^iress thi* exhibits will bo liar. ;*:d over to that 
museam. Tho articles inolud(3 one k^iIJ casket leceivi-i from the iniliau community 
of Bin^apur. a larj;** number of lacquer and other caskets aud some personalia 

belonging to the late Pandit MMtilal N»‘hru, 

The Committee gratefully accepted the collection for tho nation and recorded ita 
thanks for the valuahiu gift. 

Budha>Gaya Temple 

Tho Committee was of opinion that tho Ihidha-naya Temtdo. exciuBive of tho 
property attached to it and in posscKsioii of the liudha-tiava Mahant, ahoutd be 
under tlie management of a committee consisting both of Hindus and Indian, Bur- 
mese and Cy’oneso Hudhistv’. Habu Kajcndra Prasad was requested one© again to 
use his iiitiucnoe witii the Hudha^^iava .Maliaiit to accept {tho arragement suggested 
by the Working Cumrnllteo. 

Next A. I. C. C. 

The ComraittHO decided tiiat tho next A. 1. t’. C. meeting bo held about tho 
20th of (Jdober iioxt and the Working (simmiitce J or \\ ilays etirlier, Calcutta wia 
suggested as the venue. The lluat division was however left to Hie President. 


The Conatitulion Committee 

The Committee met for the first time at Waidlia on August 17 and IN. All tho 
members with th*? ex‘:e(iti<in ‘d Siiri -lairamdas Iioulati.iin wi-re present. 

The Committee ueot ihrougii the eonstilu?i<»n nii>l sHggesttsl (‘ortain ehangos 
which the convi'ii*’! was asked to circulate to th • P. C. C'. for fh»dr information 
and opinion, hefor** ihey are jdaeed h,'fore the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. Tho 
Committee has sul»mi»ted a pielimin.ary repoit. 

The Conatituent Asaembly 

In most of the provinces nutifses, to move a leNolution rond**miiii)g tho Movorn- 
rnent of India A'.t and ealling for a CoiisHtuent Assemhiv to frame a new cqnftti- 
tutioii. have been given. Wln-ru itio C uigres.srneii iiold e the rcKolution will he 
moved hv the Tr«‘asury hcn«;!ie.s. In H» ngal the resolution lian been disallowed by 
the Ch veinor, 

The proposed resolution is on Hie fallowing l»ni*s : 

“This Assembly is of opini ei that the Hovi'inment of India Act. in.'w. *0 00 way 
represents tho will of Hie .Nation and is wholly •ifi-nt.isf.’i'dory as It has tsum dmigned 
to porpotuate the siihjootiou of ihe |m*oiiI«‘ **l Inoia. 'I lie AsH«»mbly demandfl tnM 
this should bo repealed and replaced by a Gmstitution for a free India framed by 
R Constituent Assembly elected <oi the ha^is of adult franchise, whioli ailowa tna 
Indian people full scope f'U* devidoproent according to their needs and dosirWi 

fJn August :{1 a lesolutiun on these linos moved by tho Premier Sn ftaj^opala* 
chari in the Madras Assembly was passed. In siudli also a similar resolalmn was 
passed. 
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The Andamans Prisoners 

The political priaoners in the Andamans went on hanger strike on JnW 24 , 1937, 
Among the grievances they wanted to be redressed, they put foiward the demand 
for the general releaso of all political prisoners and 'detenus and the repeal of all 
repressive laws. The country knew of the hunger strike only on the 31 st when a 
press oommunique was issued by the Government of India. There were about ^5 

8 risonerB on hanger strike. Great anxiety was felt in the country about the fate of 
le prisoners. The Government of India declared that it will not consider any of 
the grievances or the demands of the prisoners unless the strike is given up. The 
Congress Provincial Governments asked for the repatriation of prisoners, from their 
respective provinces. The Bengal Government refused to do even this. August U, 
was fixed by the President as an All India protest fday sgAin.st the continued keeping 
of political prisoners in tho Audamaus and the refusal of the Government to reoreas 
their grievances or to repatriate tliem, 

The President issued the following statement about the linnger-sirlke : 

For some days now we have lived under the oppression of the thought that 
nearly two hundred' of our countrymen are on hunger-strike In the Andamans and 
are painfully starving to death. My feelings were strong and 1 dared not give them 
ntteranoe Immediately. And what could T add to the moving and poignant appeai 
of Rabindranath Tagore who came out of his retirement and, In spite of age and 
ill health, said eloquently what all of uj feel In our hearts ? If there is any numa- 
nity, any sensitiveness to human suffering in us, we must :ruspoud in full mea.sure 
to that appeal and to the silent but powerful cry from the Andamans. I dislike 
hunger-strikes, I do not encourage them. But 1 know something also of the horror 
that Burrounds these people who in desperation aro driven (u these painful courses. 
Some of 06 may imagine that their action was precipitate. What do they know of the 
innumerable attempts by other means to get rid of tlieir sufferings and liumiliations ? 
The question of political piisoners being sent to the Andamans has agitated the oountiy 
for many years now, and Iiunger-strike and death by starvation has already taken 
place in the past. But our goveroments grow more and more callous and think that 
their prestige is more important than the lives of hundreds and the wishes of millions. 
I am told that even |on the present occasion every effort was made by other means 
and when these failed, a few political prisoners resorted to the hunger-strike. Taunts 
and insults on the part of the authorities followed and this resulted iu the spreading 
of the hunger-strike to hundreds. It should be remembered that a hunger-strike in 
the Andamans is far worse and more dangerous than in India, for tho climate of the 
Andamans Is bad and complications spon follow. News does not reach us and we 
live in suspense to-day, full anxiety for the fate of our yonngmen. But let it be 
nuderatood that if anything happens to these youngmen, India will bo aflame with 
auger and will not forget it or lorget those on whom the responsibility for this will 
lie. Constitutions are as dust in the scale if they cannot give us the power to 
protect our own people, ^ye have seen what is called provincial autonomy function- 
ing in Bengal ana the Punjab * ft is the same ugly thing that we have known so long 
and which crushes our people. How long are we going to tolerate the continued 
inearcertUon of detenus V It is time that a halt was called to this Infamy. The 
reoeot order of the Bengal Government, forbidding at the inKtauce of the Press 
Cbutor, even publication of news of Detenue day show tho depths to which this 
Govenuneut has fallen. Nach one of us who is sileot, compromises with these evils 
and tolerate them. This Is not a matter concerning Bengal only but one which affects 
the whole of India and whioh touches the honour and dignfty of every Indian. I 
trust every Oongresaman will do his utmost at this juncture to make the voice of 
^fhe people beard and wikhes acted upon in regard to the Andaman prisoners and the 
Detenua. That is our primary duty to-day. 

I UDderstaud that in Bengal August Ninth has been fixed as Andaman Day. This 
day la too near perhaps for an All India demoDstratfoo. But on this day or a day 
as soon after as possible I trust that demoustratiojs will be held all over India. 

I abenld also like to mention the strange and revealing case of Pandit Parmanand 
who was sentenced to a life term in the first Lahore Snspiracy Case in 1915 . For 
twenty-two years he has been continuously in prison although a life term keldom 
ezoeeae 16 years and la usually less. Tet he continues iu prison. (Pandit Parma- 
nand has rinoe been released). 

In the Centril Assembly ^rf Batyamurti moved an adjournment motion about tho 
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Andimaii hunger-strike. The moitoo was carried by 6» votes to 55 in spite of the 
the^OovernmSt^^^*^ Ja^iaoe Mr. Jinnah sod some others to vote with 

u nation-wide appeal and Oandhiji*s message all the 

hunger-stikers with the exception of 7 gave up the hunger-strike unconditionally on 
fno evening of August se. 

In this connection on Aag>ist 31, tjhrt Unliadeo Dosal issnod the followlnc state- 
menf to the press from Wardha: ^ 

1 am now in a poitiou to be able to release the following telegraphic oommuniua- 
tion between Mahatma Gandhi on the ono hind aiitl the Viceroy and the Chief Com- 
mtssioner of the Andamans and the Andamans prisoners on the other to the press : 

Mahatma Gandhi ji's telegram to Viceroy, dated August 57 : 

‘If the hunger-strike in the Audaraiiia is still on, cmild you please wire the 
following to the strikers : *1 venture to add mv advice to Gunidova Tagore’s and 
the Congress Working Committee’s to abandon the strike, relying upon us alt trying 
our best to secure relief for you. It would be gtiiceful ou your part to yield to the 
nationwide retjuest. You will help roe persouully If 1 could get au assurance that 
those who believed in terrorist methods no longer believe In them and that they 
have come to believe in non-violenoo as the host method. I ask ihis bi»ca»'>r some 
lea<lcrs say that the detenus have abjured terrorism, but oiuuion to tt. ; contrary 
also has been expressed — Gaudhi.'* I shall esteem vour kindly asking Kjr the reply 
to be wired— Gandhi.’ 

'1*0 this telegram the Viceroy sent the following reply on August 27 : 

‘120-Gt. Many thanks for your message which I am having repeated to tho hunger- 
strikers with request that tliey should telegraph reply to you— Viceroy’. 

This was followed by the following telegram : 

‘Portblair, dated August 28, 225-C. Your messiige was nersonaily delivered by me 
this morning, August 28, to the huogor-strikorR who askel for time to discuss the 

? uestiou of calling off the strike and are still duliberatiog ul 7 p. m. Bope to send 
urther report to-morrow— Andamans'. 

The next morning August 29 came a further telegram ; 

‘'229-C, Continuation my telegram 225 0, August 28 Hunger-strike suspended 
unoonditionally late last night by an over-whelming majority who broke their fast. 
Only seven remaining on hunger-strike— Andamans''. 

On this Mahatma Gandhi sent the foilowiog telegram to the Atidamaoa on 
August 30 : 

“Thanks, telegram. Glad all but seven broke fast. Do the seven give reasons 
for continuing fast ? 1 plead with them not to persist, allowing the country a 
chance to seek relief. Will detenus not answer my qucsiion shout non-violence?" 

To this Mahatma Gandhi received the following reply ar 7 o’clock this evening i 
Simla, No F-5 Jails, The following is the text of a rot^ssHgo sent by the Aodamaoa 
prisoners in reply to your messjige to them : “roucluRl by nationwide appeal and 
your message. Wo suspond liunger -strike on assurauco that tho \yholc country has 
taken up our demands and Ixscause we are confidently hoping that, w'jthin a roasoni^le 
period of time you w'ill succeed in getting all our demands fulfilled. Wo are mad 
you have given us the opportunity to express our fnm opinion on terrorism. We 
feel honoui'ed to inform you and ill rough you the nation that these of ijs who ever 
bebeved in terrorism do not hold to It wiy more and nw convinced of its futility 
as a political wea|K)n or creed. We declare that It definitely retards r^r than 
advances the cause of our country — (IW.1 Hanger strikers and work-suikera — 
Home.’ 

Gandhi ji is in further telegraphic communication with tlie authonties. 

Indian Troop# for C h i n a 

the Government of India Issued a commimiqwo to the effect that 


On August 21 
in view of the 
orders to proceed 
had a conference 
The President 
from abroad : 

The despatch 
matter of uie 2 
tion of the ol 


sUtMtion In «h*n){l«i two nmy uniU h»ve bam p)^ ttmtar 
to the Far East. Before the communique was iaoued the VIcerejr 
with the Leaders of Uie Aosembly Party. 

has tu-yxt the following statement shout the despatch of Indian 

of Indian troops te Shanghai by the Mliili Oeewnmeiit is a 
test import and oonoem to India. This has been dOM in oonthi^ 
ittoy of 0 ^ Indian troops abroad without any rofeienoo to tho 
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wishes of the Indian peofile. The polioT has been condemned by the Coneress 
which has declared emphatically that India oonnot permit her armies apd people tn 
hi exploited to her own disadvantage and for the b<»nefit of British imperialism. 

It is stated that Indian troops have been sent to Shanghai to. protect Indian 
interests there; What these Indian interests ar6 few people, seem to know and it is 
manifest that the Interests to be protected are British imperial interests. And even 
if Indian interests have to be protected, it is for the Indian people to decide what 
steps should be taken. The sendimr of Indian troops therefore without the consent 
of the Indian p^ple is thus an affront to India. Thoiurh by Itself it might be a 
small matter it is a thin end of the wedge and mi^t lead ns to all manner of 
nnforeseen entanglements. It might indeed lead us unwittingly to war. 

The Congress has repeatedly warned us of the dai^r of war and declared its 
opposition to the partioipation of India in any imperialist* war. This was no empty 
warning but a declaration made after full consideration of the grave issnes involved. 
By that declaration and warning the Congress stands. The world is drifting help- 
lessly to a state of continnons conflict. The Spanish straggle has continued 
over, a year and. there is no sign of its ending. The Sino-Japanese war, begun in tfs 
modern way without any declaration, but with bombs bringing destruction and 
death to thousands, may last it is said for years. Wars begin bat do not end easily. 
They spread and oonaume other countries. This is the world prospect before us 
and the possibility of an international oonflagration threatens to overwhelm humanity. 
How shall we face this crisis of history? Not surely as oamp followers of Imperia- 
list Britain being ordered about to fight her battles and preserve her interests. 

In our pre-occupations with oar provincial governments, and onrldomestio problems, 
grave aslthe^ are, we may not forget this mighty thing that overshadows the 
world and might upset, in one great sweep, all our sohemes and planning. Thai 
is the major issue before India as before all other countries and in a decision as to 
how to faco It the people of India will have their say and It is their wishes that 
connt. Congressmen must be vigilant to this end, not to be so is to invite disaster. 

Therefore India must protest i^ainsc this despatch of troops to China. lu the 
Far-Eastern conflict our sympathies are inevitably with China, and we wish her 
people suooess in maintaiulog their freedom against Imperialist aggression. Bui in 
this international game we oannot allow oar man power and resonrees to be uRed 
as pawns by others. Today we can protest only, bat that protest will have the 
full strengtn of the Congress behind it if this policy continues. 

Gandhi-Viceroy Interwiew 

Gandhiji had an interview at Delhi with tho Viceroy at the latter’s invitation 
on Aujg^st 4, 1937. The interview lasted lor about an hour and a half. The 
following Gommunique was issued by the Ooverument to the press : 

His Excellency the Viceroy today granted au Interview to Mr. M. K. Gandhj. 
The interview wits in response to a Tetter addressed by His Excellency during hiR 
recent tour in Assam, to Mr. Gandhi wherein the Viceroy intimated that he 
would welcome au opportunity of meeting Mr, Gandhi If Mr. Gandhi was able to 
come to see him at Delhi on his return journey, that ho had no public business 
to discuss but was anxious to make his personal acquaintance and trusted, therefore, 
that it would bo couvenient to Mr. Gandhi to accept bis invitation. Mr. Gandhi 
in reply informed the Viceroy that he had already been intending to ask His 
Excellency to grant him au interview to discuss the ban on the entry of Khan 
Saheb Aodul Uhaffar Khan Into tho North-West Frontier Province and his own 
entry into that province, since while there was no bar against his visiting the 
North-West Frontier Province, he had not intended to do so without the approval 
of the authorities. An interview with the Viceroy would in these circumstances 
be doubly welcome and Mr. Gandhi assumed that His Excellency would sm no 
objection to discussing those matters. His Excellency the Viceroy listened wiin 
interest to Mr. Gandhi's views on tho matters in question and 
communicate them to the Governor of the North-West Frontier Province, ine 
interview was entirely general and personal In character, the principal sabject oi 
discussion being rural uplift and improvement of the condition of the peasantry. 

Political Arreatt, Convictiona Etc. Since July 8 

The following cases of arrests, convictions, internments, externments, I® 
seizures of literatures, gagging order and the like have been oompilea from 
daily newspapere. 
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It WM ivportad on July 10 that the DlatHot Magittrata of Amrilaar daamHliwI 
a ao^ty of Ra. 250 from the Banjll Bima Oo., Ltd, on behalf of which an 
iMlioatioa waa filed for a declaration to publiah an Ininranoe Weekly. 

Breemati Indumatl Devi, a detoon under order of loteronent at the resldenoe 
of her lather at Ohittagocg waa arreated on July 12 for fiolation of Internment 
rnlea. 

ghri Bhaaao Dutt. a Bengal detenue, died to the Medical Oollege Boapital, 
Galcntfa, bn July 10 while still under order of detention. 

ghri Guru Prasad Ghoudhury was reported on July 14 to have been convicted 
at Baser bn a charge of violation of externment order and sentenoed to two 
years* rigorous imprisonment. 

The rolice searched on July 13 eeveral houses at Bart (Bengal) including 
those of the Vice-President of the Birbhum District Coogreaa Committee and 
secretary of the Birbhum Krishak Committee. Some books and papers were 
eeised and three young men were taken to the Police station for ioterro^ilon. 

It was reported on July 16 that a notice was served on Pandit Jaduoiodan 
Bharma, President, Gaya District Congress Gommittee by the District Msgistrate 
of Gaya directing him on pain of prosecution to furnish a seonrity of Bs. 2ft 00 
for good behaviour. 

ftimatl Amar Kaur, of the Punjab, waa convicted on July 16 V v iiie Asaiatant 
CommissioDer, Baonu, on a charge of sedition and sentenced to Imprisonment 
till the rising of the court and to pay a fine of Rs. 50. . . , . . 

Shri Rabindra Lai Khan was convicted towards the end of July by a Blidnapur 
Maeistii^ on a charge of violation of internment rules and sentenced to pay a 
fine of rupees one hundred and fifty, or in default, undergo one and a naif 
month's imprisonment . . . 

Shrl Buuias Chandra Bose complatocd publicly that bis correspondence were 
tampansd with by the Police and oelivery was frequently delayed. 

Tho LahON Police raided on July 20 Anarkalt Press, locked up the machinery 
and polled an armed guard at the gate. . . . » , .i i i 

AAorder lasued by the District Magistrate of Bangaloro was served on July 
24 on Bhri M. R. Masanl, officiating General -Beuretary, All India Oowm 
Bodaliat Pai^, directing him not to deliver any speech at the Mysore Btate Youth 
Conference over which he was to preside. ^ i 

8hri Abdul Ghafoor Khan, Member of tho N. W. F. P. Assembly and Oenwjjl 
Secretary of the Frontier Congress Parliamentary Boaid, was arrested on July JL 

On the^e of the budget session of the Bengal liegislatlve Assembly towards the 
of July a notification was issued banning ail demoDstrations In I 


end 


near the Legislative Assembly Chamber. 


front of and 

”ThirDi«®crMiigi8tyato o7 Hooi!hIy^i>»ssca»n order on duly 27 ondor IheBaogal 
Pnhlia flafetv Act on over 100 raifl wuikein, including wurnon, who had been on 
[Site btl M living 1^ .he premises prov.doJ by iho Hill iuthoriliee. to le.«. 

the' ailtne d«y enolher order was pMsod by ']“* “5®. 

uji A 7 anian MIA l^bour IcBdor. oot t.*? cutci thc Uhadrusiiwar Mill area. 

Meetinw, Including religious meetings, of moio than flvo persona In tho Bill srea 
’*Aton" thi^&iiie tho Deputy CommiesioneT of 

bSaSr» 

st Srlmsogal (Aassm) nnd sosto book, 
the «»»rity of rupee* five thootond depnsitmi 

1 1- iiw “ 
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and women who were prooeediog along the Strand Road to the Town Hall to ode- 
brate the All India Andaman Priaonera' Day. Thirty aeven peraona Inclndlna 23 
ladles and Dr. J. M. Das Qnpta Acting President, B. P. C. 0. were amated and 
over 100 persons wero Injnred. The ladles wore released on the following day 
Some of the men arrested were also released sobseqnently. Ten of then IncTadlnir 
Shrl J. M. Gupta were put up for trial. Shrl J. M. Gupta was convicted and Bnell 
Rs. 100 and In default to undergo 2 months' Imprisonment Shrl BajanI Mokerii 
was convicted on two counts aud fined Rs. 50 or one month's Imprisonment od 
each count Eight students were let off with a warning. 

It was reported on August 10 that Shrl Shiva Shankar Bharti, a Krlsan worker 
of Gaya was sentenced to one year's Simple Imprisonment by the District Magistrate 
for having failed to furnish a security under Section 106, Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Shrl Kartik Chandra Dutt, a detenu Interned In the district of Mymonsingh was 
arrested on August 12 on a charge of violation of Internment rules. 

Thirteen workers were arrested on August 14 In connection with the strike of 
the workers of the Sutlej Cotton Mills at Okara, (Punjab) 

Replying to questions put in the Bengal Lejp'islative Gounoil on August 16, the 
Home Minister of the Ooverument of Bengal stated that there were persons 
under various forms of detoation imposed by the Goverumeut of Bengal. 

NOTES 

Kban Abdul Ghaflar Kb»n 

The Frontier Government rescinded alt orders of ezternments and of restriction 
under the Public Tranquillity Act except those* relating to interference with trans- 
broder affairs. As a result of this order the ban oufEhan Abdul Ghaffar Khan's 
entry Into the Province has been lifted as also the ban* on all Congress and allied 
inatltutions. 

Raleaae of Political Priaof*era Etc. 

In the six provinces with Congress Government there has been a general release 
of political prisoners, withdrawal of political prosecutions, withdrswai of externmeot 
and internment orders, return of newspaper sei*.urltles etc. Some actable cases are: 

Madras : 

Shrl Meherally who had been convicted for disobeying an executive order and 
was in jail was released. 

All the 16 Kottapatam Summer School prisoners were sot free. 

Two prisoners sentenced for life in conuectioa with the Rampa Rebellion were 
also released. 

Bombay : 

Ban on more than 200 National organisations was lifted by the Goveromeot. 
Notices demanding secuiities from varioua papers aud priutiog presses were with- 
drawn. Baoapati P. M. Bapat who was undergoiug imprisonment siuoe 1931 was 
released. Bans on Shris R. R. Diwakar, Karmakar, Tiugshe to entei the Karwar 
district, and on Shrl Indulai Yajuik prohibiting his entry In the district of Ahmeda- 
bad were lifted. 

V. P , ; 

Orders were passed bv Ihe C. P. Goverumeat releaslog all political prisoners con- 
victed under Bection 124(A), 1. P. C. or for refusal to furnish securities under 
vBMtioDS lOB aad 109, Or. P. C., withdrawing all cases peudlug In the courts uuder 
these sections and removing the ban under Criminal Law Amendment Act on poli- 
tical organisations. 

Sbris Bachlodra Nath Banyal, Jogeshchandra Cliattorji, Mukundtlal, Manmath 
Gnpta. Sauhindranath Bakshl of the Kakori Conspiracy Case were released on 
August 24 from Naini Jail after about 11 years of iucaroeration. Bhrls Ksshiram 
and Shivsingh were also released. 

Bohar i 

The Government withdrew all internment and externment orders under the 
FutSo oarotj Act. th^ Axtorneec Yfss Shrl Ifaniodra Nara^faa Roy who had 

been wotktog in tbe All India Congress Committee Offloe for some time. 
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The disabilities impi>sed on a number ef youagmeD, whose mofoaeets were 
related for years under the Criminal Tribes Act, unjustilUbly applied to them, 
were reiBOTed. 

C, P,: 

‘ Swurities deposited by the Meharasiitra, the S;iliitya and the Rajasthan presses 
were returned to them. A seouiity of Ks. 5,0(X) of the Rajasthan press ^hlch was 
rocantiy forfeited will also he refiiurled. Mist of th»i political prisoners irero released. 
Jtkal (Oriaaa): 

All peu«ling political cases were withdrawn, s»HMirities from priwses and papers 
returned and most of the political priso net's reliiastni. 


The All India Gingress G>mmittee 

Calctttta-*29th. October to 31at. October 1937 

A meeting of the All Jndi*a Congress OiminittiHj was ludd at Cahfnita on Out, 29, 
:i0 and 31, 1937 in a special Pandal for tlto lOJ niomlsMs n»pn*stMi- 

ting all the Provinces were present. Shii .lawaharlal N»‘hrn prcsid*'!. 

l^e niinutea of the lost meeting lield at Delhi on March 17 and IH, 1937, alriwdy 
ciittiilatcd were confirmed. ^ , ..... 

Tlie audited accounts for Iho period from I-I-.IO t» In-ll-.lu, tho Auditors note 
and tho Oeneral Secretary’s explenntiuu on it were pl.wisi lujfniM ilio Committee. The 
Committee passed tho audited accounts. « , . > 

The following resolutions rocommeuded by tho Working Commlttoo were paned 

1. Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund 

Wherea.s all the funds collected for tho Tilak Memorial Swar.ii Fund have, wmiif 
the sum of Rs. .47,755-4-8 which was with tho A. I. C. C. ou Novemlwr Ip, 19:w, 
been spent for purposes for which they were intenJod or have boon hainlod *>rw to 
the bodies for whom they wore ejir-maike«J, it is no longer to lia»l inn 

accounts of tho A 1. C. C. as All India Tdak Memorial .swamj bund Sueli aewnuts 
should henceforth bo style-J the All India U-mgress Commiliee AccouiiIh. 

2 . Condolence— SbrI Blunttal Kolharl 

The Oommittee place on record thoir deep sorrow at tho deidli of Sliri Manilal 
Rotimri a member of the A. I. C. C.. who worked ceaseh ssly for tho ailvauciMiient 
ol the Jauwi o( the In linn Netion.il Consnw in all H* 

his best to tho nationsl cause .since the noii-c loperiuion moveineMi, lui l iho Uommittee 
offer thoir Iwaitfolt^aiid sincere co:id*»linL*i.»s to members of Jhe l.ereave-1 family. 

3 Dr. Rabindranetb Tafore’e Reeovory 

Thf* a I P O felicitate tlie Nitfioii on thu happy r.fjuvery ^ her illwstriutta non 

IUhhS.^ NiahTiKi“m.l.i» 

for many years for the service of India and llurna.)i j. 


By . r«ol««on dated «.« I»h teUVtomeetap^n-’ 

it was losolved that XiT' Tn the legiHtaturli If the IdeSjrr of 

ces where the Congress “ ®.A imblicly that the Oovemor would 

jahidlof the Bnti* ooeurred tut th» 

ritnpto. WoiWng. <»«■»•» «« of oitiniMi tlwt U 

to tu. «*ir pooer.. 

4l 
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Having considered the views of the Congress members of the Leglslatnrea and 
Congressmen generally, the Working Committee dt Wardha at Its meeting held In 
July 1037 came to the conclusion and resolved that Congressmen be permitted to 
accept office wherever they were invited thereto. 

Had oiroumstanoes permitted, the Working Committee was anxious to obtain the 
sanction of the All India Congress Committee in the matter but the Committee felt 
that delay in taking a decision at that stage would have'been Injurions to the country's 
internets and that me matter demanded a prompt and Immediate decision. 

*It is therefore resolved that the action of the Working Committee in taking 
the said decision be ratified. 

In view of the announcements made on behalf of the British Qovernment 
that steps will be taken to inaugurate the proposed Federation, the All India 
Congress Committee reiterate their emphatic condemnation of and complete 
opposition to the scheme and their decision to combat it in every possible way 
open to them. An attempt to inaugurate this scheme, despite the clearly 
expressed will of the nation, wilt be a ohallenec to the people of India. The Com- 
mittee therefore call nppn the Provincial and local Congress Committees and the 
people generally, as well as the Provincial governments and Ministries, to prevent 
the imposition of this Federation, which will do grave injury to India and tighten 
the bonds which hold her in subjection to imperialist domination and reaction. The 
Committee are«of opinion that Provincial Governments should also move their 
legislatures to give formal expression to this opposition to the proposed Federation 
and to intimate to the British Government not to impose It on their provinces. 

6. Japan's Aggwieiinn la Chian 

The All India Congress Committee view with grave concern and horror the 
imperialist aggression of Japan in China attendea with wanton ornelty and tho 
bombing of the civil population. 

The Committee express their deep admiration for the brave and herolo struggle 
which the Cfiiinese people jire' oonducting against heavy odds for maintaining the 
integritv and the Indep^denoe of their country and congratulate them for aohleving 
intomal unity in face of national daimer. 

The Committee offer thdlr iieartfelt sympathy to the Chinese people in their 
national oalamity and, on behalf of the people of India anure them of their solida- 
rity with them in thmr stri^gle for malnt^ning their freedom. 

The Committee, further, oaU upon the Indian people to refrain from the nse of 
Japaneee goods as a mark of thciir sympathy with the peonls of China. 

7. liiJimpove Congrats OiianltaHon 

The A. I. G. C. strongly deprecate the ooutinnanoe of the bau on stbout 110 
Congress organisations in the distriot of Midnapore imposed by the Oovernment of 
Bengal aod are of opinioa that the plea put forward by the Goveromeat to the effect 
that the Congress Committees are limbs of a terrorist organisation is an altogether 
false one 

8. OolmiiM anJ Andsnra ns Piiaonon 

The Committee are of opinion tiiat tho detenus who have been detained so long 
without trial should be forthwith released. 

In view of the statement made by the Andamans prisoners in the tekigram to 
Mahatma Oaodhi, the Committee are of opinion that they shooid be forthwithrraleiuiod. 


9. goprasrien la Bengal and Puidab 

the Comsaittae strongly deprecate : _ . 

(a) Orders against large number of inhabitants of the distriot oi Midnapore, 

Chitting aad some othor areas, restrietiog their movements and iottvities 
and ooimutatiag a humiliating interference with the persoiial aad. oivil 
libertiea of the oitisens. ^ 

(b) Orders reaniring more than 20,000 Hindu yodlhs in the Ohittagoqg’ distriot 

to carry identity cards. . ^ 

(e) Oidera restriotiag entry into Darjeeling of Hindu youths betwead 14 and 

(d) The detogttoa it Sardar Teja Singh 8#atantra, M. L. A. under legnlb^ 
HI of 1818 dftar' haviiM been elected unoppoaad to the Punjab AiiettHfi 
and oidaii of ssstram^ restriotkm ttainat other politioal Workecs ift the 
Punjab thoi debardiB tliett from their l^timete poutioel aetfvitiee. 
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10. Indwn EkiIm Abroad 

The All India Congress Cjmmittee urije the («overnm*mt of India i> remove all 
reatraiDte and restrictions on entry into India of all politioal esilee ioolndina > 

Syt Virendrani^h Ohattppadhyaya, Dr. Ahanl Ifakherjeo, Syt. Mahendra Pratap, 
Syt Bsndnrang Sadwhiv K mkhoje, Sardar Ajit Sinirh, MaiiWi Ahdullah Khan, Dr, 
Taraknath Dae, Qazzi Abdul Wali Khan, Syt Basanta Kimar Roy, Syt. Prithvi Singh, 
Lala Har Dayal and Syt Rash Behari Dose. 

The (^mmittee are further of opinion that a general assurance should be given 
to all Indians abroad, who are not sure ' of their freedom on returning home, that 
on Uieir return to India no repressive aotion will be taken against inem for any 
past activities. 


11. Indians in Zanzibar 

The Oommibtee express their full sympathy with the Indians in Zanzibar in their 
brave struggle against the new decrees which are sure to result in ruining [udiaii 
interests in Zanzibar and the internal and export trade of the Indian community* 
settled for so long in the oo intry which has helpod greatly in [iroinoting the pros- 
perity of Zanzibar. The Ooramittoo are of opinion that in order to give ai«H|aate 
help in this struggle aud protect Inlian interests in Zinzibnr It Ik ossentin! (A4t an 
embargo should be laid on the import of cloves into India. The Oimmi'f^^d further 
call upon tho people to rofniiu from the use of cloves until the new dojrees uro 
rescinded by ttie Zanzibar Government. 

The Committee regret tho position taken up by the Government of India on ttio 
resolntion moved by the Congress Party in tho Central Legislature regarding the 
treatment of Indians in Zanzibar by the Zanzibar Oovernmont and are of opinion 
that the efforts made by the Jovornment and the rosuits attained by them are 
entirely inadequate to protoot the Interests of tho Indians in Zanzibar. 

The Committee feel oonfident that by the boycott of cloves hjf the Indian people, 
(he Zanzibar Government will be compeltod in the end to do justice to Indiani by 
resoioding the objectionable decrees. 

12. Pa lo e R w 

The Committee record tholr emphatic protest against tho reign of terror that bM 
been established In Palestine by British Imperialisin with a view to oooroe the 
Arabs into accepting the proposed partition of Palestine and assure thm of the 
solidarity of tho Indian people with them in their struggle for national freedom. 


13. Meerut end Mezelfemager Dlstrids 

It is resolved that the districts of Meerut and Muzsffarnagar bo wpara^ from 
the Delhi Congress Province and incorporated in the United rrovinoes Ooogreis 
Province and oonseqnontial ohanges bo .mode in the Constitution, 


14. Slump In Cottun Pricoil 

The atteDtion of the Committoe has been drawn to in 

caltiTators of ootton ia this ooontry haye "SS, VLlSS 

of ladin ootton by reason of over pn^oction throughont the wprll Tto 
have lorther been appraised that American ootton has fallen In pantywlth IMIU 
ootton and this situation has resulted In the enoouragemeot of the import of foreign 
ootton in this country. Tho Committoe therefore resolve : . . a . i 

TSimf fiiA TnrifAti Millfi uiid Indlsn dealers in ootton be requested to rofwn 

and Shrl Shaokerlal ^nker ^iJer SSr^sabte li ttw 

matter and recommend such measures as they W consiaer auvisaoie m inn 

interests of ootton* growers in this ooantry. 


ih) 


R«M^tioiis by the Membera of the A. I. C. C. 

IS. el Co-r-B 

Tha feliowiiig reaointion wae referred . by 


XUV XVUUWSUfJ .aamwiawew- - rOfeTr^ 

mittae for Ua oonalderation and for suo.i 
belMdf;-- 


the A. I. a C. to the Working Com- 
aotion as it may deem oeoeasar^a this 
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‘^The All India Congress Committee, while welcoming the steps taken by Congress 
Cabinets in the direction of the release of political prisoners and detenus, note that 
there aro still several political prisonors in provinces where Congress Cabinets exist 
and that in many oases steps have not yet been taken to repeal repressive laws, even 
those which authorise detention without trial. 

**Tho Committee note also with apprehension the fact that certain Congress 
Cabinets have chosen to take action unaer such repressive provisions of the law as 
Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code and Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

^'Tbe A. I. C. C. call for the complete implementing of tho Congress Election 
Manifesto in this connection by the fmmudiate and unconditional release of all poll- 
tical prisoners hy Congress Cabinets and for the taking of immediate steps for the 
repeal of repressive laws.” 

The following resolutions were passed : 

16. Ban on Booka 

The A. 1. C. C.- call upon tho Provincial OuverumentB run by Congressmen, to 
lift the ban on political books. 

17. Tltlea and Decorationt 

The A. I. C. C. are of opinion that in provinces where Congress ministries 
exist, the Assemblies should adopt resolutions e.xprussing tlieir desire that no 
further titles or decorations should bo coiiferrod on iiiliahitsinls of those provinces 
and that the Cabinets should intimate to the King that they will not make any 
recommendations for sueh titles or decorations and do not desire any to Ke 
conferred in their provinces. 

18. Redistribution of Provinces on Linguistic Basis 

The A. I. C. C. reaffirm the Congress policy regarding tho redistribution of 
provinces on a linguistic basis and recommend to the Madras and Bombay 
Governments to consider tho formation of a separate Andhra and Karnatak 
provinoe respectively. 

Tho A. 1. C. G. also ask tlio Congress Cabinet in Bihar to take early steps to 
restore the Bongali speaking areas at present comprised in Bihar to the province 
of Bengal. 


19. Mysore 

The meeting of tho A. I. C. C. expresses its emphatic protest against the 
ruthless policy of repression as indicated by the inauguration of various restrictive 
and prohibitory orders aud political prosecutions launciied in the Mysore State 
and also against tlie suppression of civil rights and liberties by denying the 
elementary rights of speech, assemblage and association. 

This meeting sends its fraternal greetings to tho iieeide of Mysore and wishes 
them all sucoess in their legitimate non-violent straggle and uppeala to the people 
of Indian States and British India to give all sun|)ort aud encouragement to the 
people of Mysore in their struggle agaiust the State for right of self-dotormiuation. 


" Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Calculta— October 26th. to NoTcmber lit. 1937 

A meeting of tho Working Committee was held at Slirl Sarat Chandra Boj®’® 
residenoe, Calcutta from October 26 to November 1, 1637. SM Jawaharlal Nehru 

preaent were : Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Shris Sarojini Naidu, 
Vallabhbhai PataV Jamnalal Ba|al, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khao, Subto Chandra 
Bose, Jafnmdaa Danlatram, BhuMbai Deaai. Narendra Dev, Shaukarrao Doo, 
Aohyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripaiani. 
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Xho Pf imo"' BIioist0r8 in Sdvoo Oonsrass nrovioods wam invi^iHi ♦ « 

Those present were Sbns Ooviod BalUbh’’ Punt Wl! "im »“?■ “Jl"“ **«??* 

Shri KVishoe Sinha (Behar), N. B. Khwe (O P » and 

Uhri Bajagopalaohari was aW owing to ill hiiith. Or. ®Khao SWteb^as’rtSK 
owing to pressure of work. Th) Oommittno oonferreJ with th^ wlwnr onThs 
problems arising in thoir respective provinces * presooi, on vn« 

following subjects for adoptioo 

^(1) THak Mmorial Swaraj Fund, (2) Oondoloncc-Shri Hanilal Kothari, (» 
Or. tobmdra Nath Tagore’s rMovor^r, (4) RatiBcation of Working oSwiStSo 
^^tmn on Offioo AccepUnoo, (5) Fc loration, (G) Japan’s Aggi^lou iTSiML 
(7) Mtdnaporo Congress Organisation, (8) Detenus auj Amlaibms I’risone^fO) 
Itepr^on in ^ngal and Punjab, (lO) Imliaii Exiles Abroad, til) ladiaH la 
Zanzibar, (12) Palostinc, (13) kloorut and MuzsKariiagar Districts, (14) SluBp la 
Cotton prices. ^ 


iVo^c— For the text ol tbo resolutions soo the proooeJincs of tho A. 1. C. C 
given above. 

The following forthor resolutions woro passed by the Committee 


15. Minority RighU 

The Congress has solemnly and repeatedly doularotl its policy fn ? -giud to the 
lights of the minoritios in India and hiis stated that it considois it its daty to 
protect these^ rights and ensure the widest possibli! scope fur the development of 
theso miuoritios and their participation in tho fullest measure In tho polttioal, 
economlo and cultural life of the nation. Tho ohjoetivo of tho (Engross is au 
independent and united India whore no class or grouj) or majority or minority 
may exploit another to its own advantage, and where all the oloments in the 
nation may oo-operate togoiher for the common good and the advanoomont of the 
people of India. This objective of unity and minuul eo-ot»or.ition in a common 
frewom does not moan tho supprossion in any way of tho rich variety and 
( uitural diversity of Indian life, which have to be preserved ia order to give 
freodom and opportunity to tho individual as well as to each group to dovidop 
nobindcrod accoraing to its capacity and ioclination. 

In view, however, of attemps having boon made to misinterpret the Congress 
policy in this regard, the Ail India CongresK Committee eJesiro to roitorato this 
policy. The Congress has included in its resolution on Kundameutal Rights that 
(i) Every citizen of India has the right of free exfiressiou of oiiinion, tliu 
right of freo association taud combination, and the ligiit to assemble twaiiefully 
aim without arms, for a purposo not opposed to law or morality. . , , • * 

(if) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of eonseienee ami tho right frscly to 
profess and practise his religion, suhject to public order and morality. ^ . 

(t#») Tho culture, language and script of the minorities and of the dinereul 
linguistic- areas shall be protected. . • • a « 

(in) All citizens are equal before tho law, irrcspcctivo of rengKin, caste, creed 


(w) Ko disability attaches to any cFtizon by rwson of his or her religioiu 
casto, eieed or sex in regard to public employment, otnee of |K»wor or noBOur, ana 
in the exerci.sd of any trado or calling. , ^ 

{vi) All citizens have equal rights and duties lO regard to welrj, tanks, roads, 
fichooW and places of public resort, maIntaiDed out of I»i®ds, or 

dedicated by private persons for the use of Ibc general public. , 

C»ii) The State sliall observe oentrality in regard to all religions. 

(vu’f) Tho franchise shall be oo tho ba«« of uuiversal adult , ... . 

(tx) Every citizen is free to move throughout India ami to {“ 

any part thereof « to acquire property and to follow any S 

he tmted e^lj with regaid to legal prosecution or protection In all partn ol 
India. 

These ohmees of the Fandamciital Bights icsolution mlnorlto is 

be no mtorfereace in matters of oonscreace, relieion, or 

entitled to keep its personal law without any change m this rrH|ioct being imposed 
^ ^S^of the Congress in 

ly made^ear in Congress resolutions and finally i® Election llaatfesto issoea 
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hst year. The OoDgress Is opposed to this deolsioo as It Is aotl-aatloBal, aati-demo 
ontio mod is m barrier to lodiao freedom mod the development of Indian nnitv 
Nevertheless the Congress his declared that a change in or supersession of the 
Oommnnal Decision should only be brought abont by the natural agreement of the 
parties concerned. The Congress has always welcomed and is prepared to take dd- 
vantage of any opportunity to bring about such a change by mutual agreement. 

In all matters affecting the minorities in India, the Congress wishes to proceed 
by their co-operation and through their goodwill in a oommon undertaking and for the 
realization of a common aim which is the freedom and betterment of ail the Deo&k 

At rnrfiA 


16. Damodar Cansl Tax 

The Working Committee sympathises with the brave strugle carried on by the 
f^;rionlturi8t population of the Damodar Canal area of Burdwau District against the 
imposition of an nojust and excessive tax for the supply of water from the Damo- 
dar Canal. 


17. Punjab Unity Conference 

The Working Gkimmittee have folly considered the recommendations of the Kre- 
cutive of the Punjab Provincial Congress Commfttoe in regard to Congress participa- 
tion in the provincial Unity Coufereoce and have heard the representatives of the 
P. C. C. and of the Congress Party in the Punjab Assembly on this subject. The 
Committee appreciate the weight of the objections advanced by the executive of the 
Punjab P. 0. C. and feel that, in view of the ropression of politioa) activity and the 
arrest of Connessmon by tho Punjab Government, and repeated attacks on the Oou- 
grem liy the Ihinjab ministers, it is difficult to extend any measure of co-operatioa 
to that Government. The Committee further realise that the withdrawal of promin- 
ent Sikh and other representatives frow the Conference make any satisfactory settle- 
ment by tho Conference difficult of achievement. Nevertheless the Committee are 
of opinion that the Congress shonld not withhold its co-operation from any effort to 
solve the oommnnal problem. Such oo-operation should, however, bo offered on the 
baaia of Oongreas principles and an agreemout should be sought in accordance with 
those badic principles. The Working Committee therefore recommends that the Con- 
graaa rapreaentatives on the Conference should remain there until further directioos 
are given. 


18, Shri K. F. Narinan 

The Working ConmUtee considered the report of Shri M. K. Gandhi and Shri 
D. N. Bahadurji regarding the issues raised by Shri K. F. Nariman. Tho Committee 
also considered the covering lettei* of Bhri M. £. Gandhi and the two statements issued 
by Shri K. F. Nariman in regard to tho report of the Inquiry Committee. The Com- 
mittee are of opinioo that la view of tho ffudlogs in this report and his acceptanoe 
of them and his subsequeut recantatiou, his conduct has been such as to prove 
him unworthy of holding any position of trust and responsibility in the Congress 
OTganisatioiLi 

In view of these facts the Working Committee directs that the report and the 
letters accompanying it be published in the press. 

The CommlttM gave the follouring interpretation of Article III Clause (f) 

19. MemberiMp Yeer 

A primary member who has enrolled himself in any particular year shall continue 
to be on the eleotoral roll till the next annual electoral roll is prepared. 

It was also decided that between the period of completion of tho electoral roll and 
*1he next general election the enrolment of primary members should stop. 

Interpreting Article VI (g) the Committee decided that the number of primary 
members enttHcd to elect a dmegate in any provioco should be the same and not vary 
from district to district. 


21* N.- W. F. Proviaco— Last Dale of EnraloMnl 
As the Congress organisations in the Frontier Province were under ban nndl 
raoently the OsSBaiittee as au exoeptioiial case extended the last date of the enrol- 
mant m primary mmnbera to December 15, 1937. 
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The Beiide Materem Song 

flowing Bt^ement wu issaed by the WorUi^ OM&mittaa with sngud to tho 
ooDtroTony about the national song ^'Bande Mstarain’* 

A controversy having rocently arisen about tho Bande Mataram song, the Working 
OommlttM desire to explain the significance of this song. This song appears in 
Auiklin Chandra ^atterji's novel '^Anandamatha'* but It* has been pointed out In hie 
biography, that the song was written Independently of, and long before the novel, 
and WM suh^quently incorporated In It The song should thus be ooneldered aim 
from the book. It was set to muslo by Rabindranath Ts^re In 1880. The song and 
the words *'Bande Mataram" were considered sedltioas by the British Qovernment 
and were soi^ht to be suppreased by violence and Intimidation At a fai^as seseJon 
of the Beng^ Provincial inference held in Barisal in April 1906, under the presi* 
dentsbip oiShrl A. Rasul, a brutal lathi charge was made by the police ou the dele- 
gates and volunteers and tho ''Baodo Mataram" badges worn by them were violently 
torn off. Some delegates were beaten so severely as they cried "Bandf Mataram" 
that they fell down senseless. Since then, during the past thirty years, «t:oamerablo 
instances of sacrifice and suffering all over tho country have been aasooiated with 
Bande Mataram" and men and women have not hesitated to face daath even with 
that cry ou their lips. The song and the words thus became symbols of nalional 
resistance to British Imperialism in Bengal especially, and generally In other inuIs of 
India. The words “Bande Mataram" beemo a slogan of power which Inspired our 
people, and a greeting which over remind us of our struggle for nstlonal freMom. 

Gradually the use of the first two stanzas of the song spread to other provlnoes 
and a certain national significance began to attach to them. The rest of the song 
was very seldom used and Is even now known by few persons. These two stansas 
describea In tender language the beauty of the motherland and the abundanoe of her 
gifts. There was absolutely nothing in them to whloh objection oould be taken from 
the religions or any other point of view. The song was never sung as challenge to 
any group or community in India and was never considered as suon or u oflbndlng 
the sentiments of any oommnnlty. Indeed tho reference In It to thirty ororas m 
Indiana makes it clear that it was meant to apply to all the people of India. At no 
time, however, was this song, or any other song formally adopted by the Oongresa 
as the National Anthem of India. But popular usage gave It a apeolal and nanonal 
importaooe. 

The Working Committee feel that past assoolaiioDB, with their long record of 
suffering for the cause, as well as popular usago, have made the first two stnosaa of 
this song a living and Inseparable part of our national movement aod aa such they 
must command our affection and respect. There la nothing in the staoiai to whloh 
any one can take esception. The other stanzas of the song are little known and 
hardly ever sung. They contain certain allusions and a religious Ideologv wbioh may 
not be in keeping with the ideology of other religious gioups in India. 

The Committee recognise tlie validity of the objection raised by Muslim frlooda to 
certain parts of the song. While the Committee have take note of such obJooBoo in 
so far as it has intrinsic value the Committee wish to point out that tho modera 
evolution of the uso of the song as part of National life is of infinitely greater 
importance than its setting in s histoiical novel before the national movement bad 
taken shape. Taking ail thiOgs into consideration therefore the Committee recom- 
mend that wherever the Bande Mataram is sung at natioual gatherings only the first 
two Blaozas shoold be sung, with perfect freedom to tbs organisers to slug imy 
song of an unobjectionable character, in addition to, or In ths place of, the 
Mataram song. 

Bat while there can be no question about the place that Bande Mitoam has 
come to occupy in the national life, the same cannot be said os to the other Mogs. 
People have adopted songs of their choice, Irrespective of merit. An autbeBtlo 
uoil£ction has long been felt as a desideratum. The Committee thyefore apnolnt a 
sab'oommittee consisting of Manlana Abul Kalsm Azad, 8hri Jawharw nehro, 
8hn Bubhas Chandra Sse and Shrl Narendra Dev, to m all tho <mr»t 
songs that may be sent to It and those who are so inclined are Invited 
to send their compositions to this sub-commit^. The 

songs so received,^bmit to Hie Working Committee the oolleotion that R My 
chooee to recognise as being worthy of finding a ,l***^. 1“ 
aanau Oaly suoh soogs OS oro composed in simple Hindustw w oan be adapM 
to it, and have a rousing and intpiriog tun^ ’•*11 be accepted bv the Bob-ooauaittee 
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for examination. The anh-committee ahall consult and take the advice of Pn«f 
Babindra Nath Ti^re. 

The Working Committee recommends to P. C. Os. to take similar steps in renn 
to songs in the provincial languages. 

Nofi^ln the above statement attention is drawn to the reference in the Bandn 
Mataram song to thirty crores of Indians. It should be remembered that this fienra 
crept In at a later stage when the song came to have a national sienificanop as 
B snkim Chandra Chatterji wrote it, the figure was seven crores. This appliod to 
the then province of Bengal which included Behar. Even then it referred to the 
entiro population of the province without any religious distinction. 

CongrcM Time-Table 

The following circnlar was issued by the Oenoral Secretary to all the Provincial 
ConjpreBS Committees on November 13, 1937 : — 

Dear Sir, 

The previously announced dates of the open Session of the next (kmgress at 
Haripura have been changed as these conflicted with the Id holidays. As a conse- 
quence tlie dates for the election of delegates and the President* have also been 
changed. The new dates are as under 

Open Session of the Congress— Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 1938. 

A. I. O. G. and Snbjects Committee— February 16, 17 and 18, 1938. 

Eleetion of President and members of the A. 1. G. C.— January 16, 19:i8. 

Presidential Nomination upto— January 3, 1938. 

Election of delegates— Dec. 19 to 26, 1937 (both days inclnsivo). 

(For the election of delegates eight days have been given. Tlie election may be 
held on any of these days. The throe months* rulo has been slightly modifieil 
owing to the exigencies of the situation. 

Congress Members for 1038 

Tho total number of primai*y members enrolled this year is 31, 34, 249. This 
figure does not include the members from Burma and N. W. P. Provincos, whose 
figures have not been received at tho time of writing. 

. . The total number of members enrolled last year was 6,36,131. The increase this 
year has been phenomenal. 

THE CONGRESS LABOUR COMMITTEE 

rWardha, September 18 and 19, 1937 

A meeting of the I^aboar Committee was hold st Wardha on September 18 and 
19. The members ‘present were: Shris SliankorlaU Banker, M. K. Masani .and J. B. 
Kripalani. The following resolutions woro passed : 

Joint Mooting of Labour Conmittea and Congress Ministers for Labour 

The labonr Committee, while noting with satisfaction the first stej>s taken by 
Congress GaHinots in various provinces towards tho implemonting of the policy and 
programme of the Congress in respect of industrial workers, stresses tli** urgent 
neoeesity of devisiug measures to give eflect to the programme envisaged in the 
Congress Election Manifesto- and to those items referred to in tbo w orkinR 
Committee's Resolution of March 1, 1937, and to foster the growth and developmuot 
of e healthy and strong Trade Union movement. 

The Committee is of opinion that the working out, as far as local conditions per* 
nit, of e uniform, labour policy to be followed by Congress Cabinets iu seven pro* 
viucee will help the cabinets in those provinces to quicken tho pace of progress ana 
will also facilitate the adoption of a similar policy in other provinces. . 

The Gommittee therefore resolves that a Joint Meeting of the pommitteo ana 
Jliolstera and Parliamentary S^retai'les for Labour in Congress Cabreola slionM » 
held to exchange views, discuss common problems and diflicnltit‘S and evolve, as lai 
■8 oonditioDS permit, a uniform Labour Policy for Congress Cabioots. . 

The Swretary of this Committee is requested to convene such a meeting * 
Odentta on or about October 26, 1937 and to issue invitations to it. ^ tar 

The Gommittee requests the Secretary to oommuuicate with the ^ * 

Labrar in Oongress (^inets and to obtain from them all available information 
the following points for the above meeting. 
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{oa-CUTtA-. 


8hri N. G. JEtengi plaof^ before the Oonfereoce the grie?uioes of agricoltimi 

IftbOOTtf ^ 

The Oonferenoe then discnesed the question of uniform labour pioerammA 
•nS policy to be followed in the Congress provinces. 

Toe Conference passed the following resolutions : 


1. Labour Departments 

The Congress Labour Committee met in joint Conference with the Congress Minis- 
ters and Parliamentary secretaiies of Labour of •some of the provinces and considered 
with them the Question of laying down a uniform programme in regard to iabom 
The statement of Labour policy issued by the Bombay Congress Ministry was appro- 
ved of and was made the basis of discussion for detailed recommendations for achoa 
The discnssion disclosed that in most provinces pre-congress Governments had not 
set up adequate macbioery for the study and solutiou of labour problems. The joint 
Conference feels that it will be difficult to make headway in the treatment of labour 
questions in the provinces and in the preparation of a concrete programme for 
uniform action, unless necessary Information Is collected and made available. The 
Conference therefore resolves that as an indispensable first step an adequately staffed 
Labour Department, on the lines generally of the Bombay Labour Office be set up 
.immediately for tne collection and publication of the required satistical and other 
data relating to labour particularly in regard to cost of living, family budgets, rates 
of wages and average earnings, trade disputes, trade unions and condition of industry 
including profits. 

2. Programme of Work 

With a view to secure uniform action in the various provinces the Confereoco 
recommends to the provincial Governments the adoption of the following programme 
and resolves that^ necessary investigation in respect of the various items should be 
carried out, mutual consultations held, and proposals formulated, before the 30th of 
June ’38 

(a) Introduction of legislation faoilttating the collection of statistics ; (6) Extension 
of the factories Act to unregulated estabiisbments ; (c) Stricter enforcement of 
Factories Act in the case of seasonal factories ; (d) Introduction of legislation pro- 
viding for maternity benefit for a period of not less than eight weeks in provinces 
where it does not exist ; (e) Icquirv into the question of adequacy of wages in 
organised industries : (/) Labour exchanges ; (y) Leave with pay during sickness ; 
(A) Minimum wage fixing machinery ; (t) Machinery for the settlement of disputes ; 
(;) Recognitiqn by the State and employers of Trade Unions which accept the policy 
of using peaceful and legitimate means; (k) Housing of labour; (/) Scaling down 
of debts ; {m) Hours of work ; (m) Holidays with pay ; (o) Employment insurance ; 
(p) CoDOitions for State aid to industries in regard to treatment of labour. 

The Conference further resolves that administrative or legislative action, as the 
case may be, should be taken by Provincial Ooveinments in respect of its many of 
the aforesaid matters as possible in the course of the next year. 


3. Joint Conference 

The Joint Conference is of opinion that it would help the evolving of uniform 
policy of programme if the Congress Ministries of Labour met in periodical Con- 
ference. The Conference is further of opinion that the Congress Labour Committee 
and the Congress Labour Mioisters and Parliamentary Secretaries should meet from 
time to time to review the situation in regard (u the carrying out of the Labour 

Congress Labour Committee also passed the following resolutions and recom- 
mended them for the consideration of the Congress Ministries. 


Condition of. Serfdom 

This Committee draws the attention of the Congress Ministers to the deplorable 
condition of some of the communities who are oven today living in a state of semi- 
serfdom and requests them to take prompt and effective measures to liberate them 
from this condition and to render such assistance a.s may be found necessary to 
enable their members to earn a decent livelihood while enjoying full personal freedom 
for themaelvea and their families. 
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tbe attaatioii of the Coofreet Minietries to the growing 
whose Bamber w differently computed «t ffom 
orores, who era lirmr, beonuse of the eiceediogly restrioted scope of 
ooonpnmii in n ^ndition of perioaicnl enforced idleness, end who generslly reoeife, 
intermittent work, very mesgra wages aod these too often in kind 
upon the ministnes the urgent necessity of devising plans for offering 
Mem snosMtiai relief by way of suitable oooupation in works of rural development 
during periods of general seasonal unemployment. 

€. Mines and PlantaUons 

Biis Committee is of opinion that the conditions of mining and plantntlon 
labour are partioolarly backward and present problems that are peouliarlv their 
Committee therefore espeoiall^ draws the attention of the Labour 
Jbuienm concerned to the conditions in these industries and reeommeods an 
dim enquiry to be instituted into them with a view to evolving «^b«mea to 
r them within the shortest possible time. 

7. Women Workete 

Tm Oommlttee is of opinion that women workers should also be given the same 
wagea^r doing the same work as men. This Oommlttee requaets the Ooogrees 
Mfnistors to help, in every possible way, to introduce s suitable standard of wagea 
for women workers in the factories in their provinces. 

8. Sweepers 

This Committee draws the attention of the Congress ICinistries to the deplorable 
ooniUffon of the majority of the sweepers who are engaged by the Urban Munloi- 
paiitleB for oleaniog the latrines, not fitted up with flush system, and reoueata them 
to tike prompt and effective measures to improve their conditions of work and also 
wages, where these are found to be inadequate. 


9. Education of ladusbrial 

This Committeg' is of opinion that lack of eduoation is operating as a very aerloua 
obatMsle in the way of tho development of healthy trsde-nnioo organisations and It la 
thsrefore. necessary to take all effective measures for the spread of eduoation amomt 
the working classes. To this end this Committee requests the Congress Minlstfisa 
to advice ml municipalities in industrial towns and cities to srrnnge for aod offer all 
poeaible facilities for the spread of eduoation amongst the working olasaaa. • 

10. Canteens 

This Committee is of opinion that fresh, nutritive and well balaooed^ diet la naoas- 
aary for the health and efficiency of the factory workers and to this and raqoaata 
the Congress Ministries to advice all emplovers of factory labour to sef up OMtaano 
on the nctory premises for supply of wholesome food to the workers during faotory 
hoars. 

11. PfobibUon In induetrial Centres 

This Committee is of opinion that the ezisteoce of liqoor shops In Indostrial aim 
leads to wastage of considerable portion of the earnings of the working oiasaea, ^ 
sidsa affeotiog adverseij tho health and vitality of those addicted to the om of Iii- 
tozioints, and therefore requests the Congress Mioisiries to give preference to thaoe 
in working out the policy of prohibition in industrial centres. 

PRESIDENTS STATEMENTS 


Clews BnycnII 

Snbe Pmtufsnf issned fke following itatowcnl ffotn Bombag on Uopiomkwt If, 
I9n np/nwAirng a CtmmiHUt to orgamoe tho bggeoitt of olovoo 

iMWi^dns V^wanii ft Go 8hri Hir aohand Maoeckchand of YtrobaBd Faoaohand ft 
Oo^ 8kii Yaljl sifidae of’YaQi Xalidaa Ik Co., 8krl HuiMibliai Uiji, Shri Ijfab ftll, 
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Frasident, lodiui Nationdl AModMlM Zmazihn, Shri fBhafabbai Desai and Bhri 
6. K. Fatal, Secretary Bombay P. C. Cl (Oonmer) is appointed to take all neoessarr 
meaaares, in fortheraaoe of the Congress decision to help Zanzibar Indians, to sU^ 
the import of oIotcb from any foreim ooantry into India and to organise the b^ 
oott of oloTos in the country. The Committee will have power to co-opt members 
from other business centres in India. The Committee will leport from time to time 
to the Working Oemmittee of the Congress as to the stops taken, and will co-operate 
with the Provinoial Congress Committee In the organisation of the ^yoott The 
Committee will have power to raise funds for the purpose. 

Odam, Day 


Ihe foUotoing Btatementa ufara iasuad bp iha President 

The war in China goes on, nndeolared in the approved modern way, but never- 
theless ruthiess and accompanied by the slaughter of thousands of human beings 
tepanese agression continues and the League of Nations, originally founded to pro^t 
the rights of peoples and to prevent aggression, has become so helpless and impotent 
Chat it dare not even discuss the urgent prohlums of the day, much less take a 
decision on them. Meanwhile fascism grows and fears up every international 
treaty and obligation. Britain, one of the principal Ijeaguo Powers does not even 
protest and gives its indirect support to fascism. India, though not in a position 
to take any effective aotion, cannot remain a silent spectator of this tragedy, which 
might affeot it considerably. We must organise our protest and keep a vigilant eye 
on what is happening. I suggest that Sunday September 26th should be observed as 
a spooial day for this purpose, when we should condemn Japanese aggression on 
China and send our full sympathy to the Chinese people. Wc must also record 
our organised protest on the sending of Indian troops to China without the assent 
of the^ Indian people. And in doing so we should keep the larger danger of 
International war before us. The War Danger resolution of Faizpur Congress 
should therefore be repeated aud explained. 1 trust that Congress Comanttees 
will organise meetings all over the country for this day aod pass these resolutions. 

Frontier Tour 

Three days in the Frontier Province— three brief days I spent there and saw 
with my own eyes this historic gateway of India, rich with memories of our long 
past, rioh also with memories of recent brave deeds and sufferings for the sake of 
India’s freedom. I saw the gallapt people of this northern tip of India and 
their virile enthusiasm and disciplino and frank and simple nature captured my 
heart The freedom of India has no stouter soldiers, no braver defenders, and to 
have comrades such as these is a joyous privilege ana a rare delight. Quardiaos 
of the gatevfsy of India, they are also foremost among the fighters and guardians 
af our national freedom. They can learn much from the more sophisticatM people 
of other provinces but others can also learn much of courage and brave endurance 
and splendid diseipline and freedom from narrow sectarianism from these dear com- 
rades of ours In' me north. And so we shall march together, the struggle side by 
side, and win together in that great ente^rise of India’s freedom which draws our 
millions ever forward. To the north i brought the admiration and comradely 
greeting of the people of .other provinces. Affection and hospitality overwhelmed 
me and now I go baok with living and throbbing pictures in my mind and tens of 
thonsaods of vmoes ringing in my ears. These voices pull me back, and, even as I 
go away, the call of the Frontier comes to mo and soon I hope to renew acqoain- 
tance with these brave comrades of the north. 

October J7, 1987 


Ajmer Merwara and the Indian Statas 

Some weeks ago I waa in Ajmer and I was informed that there was 
rumonr to the effect that fhe Government of India was bargaining “J 
Udaipur Jodhpur Dnrbars about the proposed Federation. It was said tnsi 
disoussions were being carried on for the transfer to these States of 
Merwara. This was supposed to be the consideration for their joimng 
Federation. There was great resentment at this proposal all over ijnmr-Bleriw 
and eepeoially among the Mers, who would be out into throe parts if this propoj“ 
ioepte£ The Mers are a brave compact people who intensely disuw 
Idea ofoeing split up. They disliked also the idea of being placed undwtne 
Slate Goftmments with their medieval and feudal laws aud oustoms, and hffoae 
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tli|l toheiae hiB no permaoenoo in it for oar Torv aooeptnooe of oAoa Is limited aorf 
oironmaoribed bj oar pledge to oombat and end tne new Oonetitntion, and to prodnoe 
tbe oonditions and the atreogth in the nation for a Constitaeot Assembly ro meet 
and frame the oonstitation for an independent India. 

Oar primary obje<}tive is thus, and mast remain, to inorease the strength of the 
Ooogress'and through it of the nation. In this taek, unless there is the fullest eo- 
operation between tne Congress organisation sod the Congress Ministries, diffiouitiei 
will oontinaalJy crop ap and a measure of failure might also attend our efforts. 

The Ministries are in an unenviable position. Thev are tied up in many wavs 
^ the Constitution and their resources are limited and largely mortgaged in favour 
of British imperialism and other interests. They have to fnnotion through perma- 
nent servioes which cannot be expected to get out of their old ruts and traditious 
and get in tune with the new order, however much they might loyally carry out 
the directions issued to them. Sometimes that loyalty itself might be lacking. With 
all these and other handicaps} the Ministers have to face tremendous tasks, the 
li^acv of a long period of inaotion or wrong action on the part of previous Proviu- 
oial Governments. Urgent and vital problems shout for solution and the very spirit 
we have evoked in the masses demands such a solution. Delay on our part iu 
effectively dealio^ with these problems irritates many of our own people, we have 
no clear conception of the difficnlties and obstructions in our path, but we are 
naturally eager to get things done. Demands also come from a host of individuals 
for pettv personal attention or to remove individual grievances and they canuot 
alwavs be ignored, idministrative work abaorbes a gieat deal of time. And so the 
big things are thrust into the background and this again gives rise to oomplaints. 


It is an embarrassing position for our ministers. Ou the one hand they have to 
face the inherent oontradictions and obstiuctions which flow from the present Coos- 
titntion ; on the other, thev are responsible to and have to satisfy all manner of 

^ and oommittees. Tney are responsible to their eleotorates, to their party in 
^slature, to the Provincial Congress Committee and its !executive, to the 
Working Committee, and to the All India Congress Committee. Even looal CoDgresH 
Committees think it their function to have their say in the work of the Provincial 
Government. All this sounds very complicated and confusing and yet in reality it is 
not so. What is the responsibility to the electorates ? That electorate plumed for 
tbe Congress candidates not because of their individual merits, but because they 
represented the Congress and its programme. Nothing could be clearer than this. 
Toe vote was for tbe Congress. Every single Congress member of the legislature 
to-day, if be was unwise enough to backslide and seek election again in opposition 
to the Congress, would be defeated by a Congress candidate, whoever be might be. 
It is to tbe Congress as a whole that the eleotorate gave allegiance, and it is 
the Congress that is responsible to the electorate. The Ministers and the Con- 
gress Parties iu the legislatures are in their turn responsible to the Congress, and 
only through it to their electorate. The Congress, though it functions through a 
host of oommittees, is essentially one and has one basic policy. There are thus no 
confliotiog allegiauces for Congress Ministers or Congress Parties in the legislatures. 
That basic policy is laid down by the annual session, and it is interpreted and imple- 
mented by the A. 1. C. C. The Working Committee, as the executive of the Con- 
gress, is charged with the carrying out of this policy. 


The A. I. C. C. should therefore consider the broad lines of policy and discuss 
questions of principle. The Working Committee can, whenever necessity arises, go 
mto greater detail and review the work of the Ministries. For the A. 1. C. C. to 
w discuss the details of admiaistrative action is obviously not possible, for the A. 1. C. 
C. is a public forum and such acts cannot be discussed with advantage in public by 
large committees. It would be unfair to the ministers to ask them to make public 
statements about all the details of their administrative work. 

To some extent this procedure would apply to the Provincial Congress Committees 
also. It is necessary and desirable that the Ministers should keep in the closest 
touch with the Provincial Committees for these Committees are the obannels through 
which they reach the electorate. If they Jose touch with the P. C. C.s, they lose 
touch with the Congress orguisation and with the electorate. But tlie P. C. C. is too 
big a oommittee ior any detailed disoossion, or for any criticism of the ministers to be 
efrootively met by Giera. The exeontive of the P. C. C. however is a small compact 
body and the Mmii^ should take this more iato their coofidenoe. We have 
directed to oo-onUaato ooi aotivities outside the legislstores with those inside. T&ia 
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can onlj be done effeotl?ely If the P. a C. eieontlfe it In eloM' lottoh with the 
tfiniatnes. The P. C. C. shonld also give pnblioltv to thn nohievMMln of tbo 
ICiniatriea and to their fntare prcNpramme. # 

Looal Congress Gommitteea have every right to make to and oven 

friendly critioisms of Ministers, bat anything Mvooring of honUe oritMam by Iboa 
shonld be avoided. Such looal committees are seldom in possession of alt the fhrtOi 
and it would make ^e position of the Ministers intolerable if we were to reoitlio 
them to appear before looal oommittees and to famish expiations to theta* If a 
looal committee has complaints or doubts, it should refer to the provincial eseoative 
which, in its turn, in impor^t matters, might make a reference to the Working 
Committee. But Ministers should of course get into touch with local oommitteea 
wherever they go and through them with the views of Oongressmen In geaeral and 
the pnblic. 

Ine Ministries have especially to face two sets of problems ; tlioee relating to dvU 
liberty, and those appertsining to agrarian and labour conditions. The latter have 
obviously the larger mass significance, and yet the former have Importance as oivil 
liberty is the basis of all progress. For us the long deprivation of many forma of 
civil and personal liberty has given it a special importance, and to reamve the obstnio- 
iions to it should be our first objective. There is strong feeling in ths oeiiatry on 
this point and the Calcutta meetiog of the A. 1. C. C. gave expreiaioe to it. The 
strangliug of Bengal with her detonua and laternmeots and estemmenla, and baea on 
organisations^ and ticket-of>leave persotis, and boats of political priaonert oppresees 
the whole of India. Perhaps one of the more potent methods of hsiping our oom* 
radee in Bengal is to have a clean sheet in regard to civil liberty in tlm provinoea 
controlled by Congress Ministries. Already the contrast between the two la gte a l . 
The wider the gap, the more we demonstrate the futility inoompetenoe m the 
poli^ of repression. 

We have stood for civil liberty and made it one of our fundamental rights. An n 
people claiming to be progressive we must necessarily do so as this is the only oor- 
rect policy. But wo have soother Importaut reasou for doing so— our policy m flOtt- 
violenoe. The poliev was deliberately adopted by us in oor straggle for frsodom and 
we have stuck to It' througu all these years. Equally so most we adhere to It 
^ply it to those who may be opposed to us or oritical of us when we oooM the 
Irovincial Government. Even the wrong^doers must he approached non^viojbntlj. for 
a violent suppression of wrong doing does not end it. Thus a Gongrsas Minify must 
avoid, as far as it possibly can, the use of the coercive apparatus ef H 

should approach the wioug-doer sud try to win him over and point out the evil oon- 
sequeoces of his act. Even if this approacli is not suuceuful, coeroive action should 
be avoided, unless dangerous coDsequences are feared. ... . 

It is clear that, iu spite of every desire to avoid it, coercive scitou may b seome 
nocessary in particulsr cases. This will not be for .sedition as such, for sediti^ in no 
crime for a Congrossinan, and all of us may be considered guilty of It in varying dag rn^ 
Violence or dangerous incitement to violence and c^irnmunal strife oauoot, hownvnr , ^ 
tolerated by any 8Ute. Even in such cases the personal approach should bo a pre-mat- 
site, and our constant endeavour should be to create an atmosphere which does not no- 
courage the violent approach to problems. Violent suupression of mdividoals 
or ideas militates against this atmosphere sod so, though it might bo ornmnaliMy 
Bucoessful, it adds to the difficulties. Thus not only our mIiov Md plw^na. 
liberty is desirable. Cong .ess Ministries will have t» go to the furthest Umit posmbln 
in removing present restrictions and the laws which impose them. 

Nov§mb$r d, 29S7. 

Lag. & ActiTitiM in tba Pkrorincea under CongrnM Gnvt. 

Bom of tho Congress iWinoisl OowomMU 
vltios. The reports are neither exhaustive nor op todate. The provinces of llelmr> 
Btkal and the yr'*"ti 0 r have not yet sent their reuorls. 

Bombay-BudpM Men 

The Budnet Session concluded its buslosss on September 23. Ijm 

legislation of note this session. But there were two fih?!^urn 

tto^ioo, one OB the OoortitMBl AMMsblT Mrt tli.oUnro.th. r««ni 

of the oonfieoated lands to Myagrahls. 



m fflE iKDIAM NATlOMAt OONOBEiSS {mr 183}- 

1. Be. OoHsiitueni Aeeemtjy 

This Assembly is of opinion that the Government of India Act 1935, m no way 
represent the will of the nation, .and is whoDv unsatisfactory as it has been design^ 
to iierpetnate the subjection of the people of India. Therefore the Assembly is 
further of opinion that the said Act should be repealed and replaced by a Coastitu. 
tion framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, which 
allows the Indian people full scope for development accoiding to their needb and 
desires. 

M. Be. Return of lands to Satyagrahie 

This Assembly accepts the |iolicy of repurchasing, at [tbe cost of Oovernmeut, 
lands and other immovable properties forfeited and sold in consequence of the Civil 
Disobedienoe Movement, with a view to their restoration to the original holdem or 
their heirs, free of occupancy price. 

Record of Achievements^ 

On the 15th September, the Home Minister reviewed the steps already taken bv 
the Government in direction of implementing the Congress Policy in regard to 
reNtoratiOQ of civil- liberty and said 

I'he Congress formed Ministry on 17 July. 

Henapati fiapat was released on 23nd unconditionaliy and the next day secuiiiieB 
of two newspapers amounting to Rs. 7,0(A) were refunded. The «uine dav another 
aggregate amount of Rs. 7,000 was refunded to presses. 

On 30th the ban on 227 political and others organ i.satioDS was removed. 

On August 4, Rs. fi,000 of securities from presses wtTC refunded and notices 
demanding securities aggregating to Rs. 1 1,21X3 from 19 newspapers were ordered to 
he cancelled. The same day no<tices demanding deposit of .scctirities amounting to 
Rs. 20,000 from eight presses were ordered to m cancelled. 

On 10th August restrictions against Mr. Indiilal Yagnik, not a Congressman, to 
keep out of three districts and not to take part in uuv meetings or make any public 
speech or statement in Abmedabad District, w'ere cancelled. 

On 15th August notice demaading denosit of security of Rs 2,000 from '^£kjut'. 
a Labour Weekly of Mr. R. A Khedgiaer was cancelled. Orders pi eh ibitinig giving 
of advertisements to certain newspapers were cancelled. 

On 20th August notice demanding security from the Mahamadi Fine Art Litho 
Printioj? and Book Binding Woiks was cancelled. 

On 3ffth August baa on 30 films connected with Mahatma Gandhi's activities during 
the R. T. C. and C. D. Movement had been removed. 

Bans wore being removed on literature cousjstently with the policy of Govornmeat 
4n regard to dissemination of class hatred and ideas iovoiviug organisud or unorga- 
nised violence. The process was naturally slow. 

In the meantime the han on the spueehes and biography of Lokmanya Tilak by 
K. A. Guruji, *'Patri’* by P. 8. 6uue and *'Hindu Samaj |Darshau’' by L. B. Bhopat- 
kar had been removed. 

On lOtli September notices doraaudiiig securities from “Cutcli Samacliai" and 
'^Kxhibitors Review” were cancelled. Securities were ordered to be refunded in 
mj^ct of “Oriental Review”. “Krishihal” aud Shevkuri Printing Ih’ess, Kolaha. 

There was only one prosecution ponding under the Indian Press Act, 1931 and 
that was against Messrs. S. M. Jo.dii aud 8. K. Nigde. Government were 
remitting the punishments and refund of fine in each case was being ordered. 

Restrictive Ordtn on Labour Leaders Cancelled 

On the same day, i.e., on tlie 15th, the Homo Minister announced in the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly that the Government had decided to cancel the restriotivu 
oraers against the labour leaders, M. N. Misra, 8. D. Khan, Aiiantachari, H. D- 
Rajah, K. C. Gupta and K. M. Juglekar. He also announced that the sentence 
on Oogte, the Poona youth, who was convicted in connection with the shoot iog 
on Sir Ernest Hotson, then acting Governor of Bombay, had been remitted, and 
that the allowances of Messrs. 8. Y. De.shpaDde and 8. 8. Mirsjkur, labour leaders 
under eitornment orders, have been doubled. 

(Since writing the above, the Government have cancelled all the remainiog 
orders, either in respect of individuals or organisations which were imposed nndei 
Emergency laws by the previous governtnentB in Bombay.) 

During the month under report, the Congress Cabinet of Bombay decided m 
remove the disabilities imposou by previous administration on law-abiding citireos 
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by wJUitowiM the netrictioos oa arm lieemes whieh had 
donog the Chvil Disobedience Hove meat. 

Cabinet also decided to extend the lodtan Fictorles Act to praBlaee 
employing ten or more workers where manttfaetaring process is carried on irtih 
or without the aid of power and also to extend the prorision of the paySMt of 
WagM Act and Maternity Benefit Act to mure iadnstrial ooouerns. 

Bombay on the 28tb September appointed a oomvitlee 
o|^ed PhTsical Education Committee to investigate the question of iatrodiwiiw 
Physical Education in schools. Swami Kuvalayananda has been appolatM 
Chairman of the Committee. 

The Government also cin'ulated during the month an elaborate questionnaire to 
Presidents of Local Umlies and (irominent leaders of public o|»inion aaking far 
their views on various problems of local self>government, franchise beiog one of 
the most important questions. 

MADRAS 


The Party consists of 188 members of the Madras liOgislature. 160 beliig 

of the Assembly out of a total strength of S15, and 28 ^ing nenbem the Oounoil 
out of total strength of 55. Mr. Moideen Kutty, Indepenwot Mn^Hm member off 
the Assembly was admitted to membership of the Party on ^ptaaber 4, 19U7. 

The Executive Committee coiisists of 2D members, being the Party fjeader. thrae 
Deputy Leaders, two Secretaries, twelve Whips, the Treasurer and the floor lendera 
of the second chamber. 

The General body has mot seven times, and the Exacutivn Committee 8 timnf. 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries, who are not on the Exeontive OammibiMi 
are also invited to attend the meetings. 

Questions of policy arising from time to time and elections to various committese 
of tha I^islatnre and other bodies aa the Universities, Railway Advisory Boards 
etc., have been considered at these meetings. Adequate representation has hnea 
allowed to other parties in respect of committees of the Legislatnre. So far nH tho 
elections to committees of the houses of the Legislature have been lanoontested. 

The assumption of office by the party has aeoessitated a new orinntatfcm In thi 
work of memiwrs of the party inside the Legislatnre. Them ie no longer m$ naad 
lor members of the Party to put questions or bring in btlis or initiatn other ■hMIom 
to draw the attention of Government to popular grievancet, fioon thnan mnf jbn 


remedied by a direct approach to the Ministers eoneemed. U la ohijr very rmrelf| 
themfora, me members of the Congress Party need have recenm to ventiMen of 
grievancee an the floor of the Legislative Am^bly or that of the OoomB, thoaoriinl 
funotioa of Party members being the defence of Oovemment ptdloy from attiM Ay 
qpiMMdtion parties Tlio Parly has decided that ia esM when tonmbaraM the 
fwty deake to out ioterpeUafions, or introduce bills or Initmte motio^ noumtf 
these- may be sent to the Party offiee w that they may bn y Myiid ^ t y 
committee of Parliameotanr Secretaries In Minittei'S with a I® miDw inem ta 
take the usual course oa.tlie floor of Urn AasemUv ot the Oounoil, or to i 
to the Ministers to take executive action* to regard to thaae. 

The members have toured their constituencies, SBui the Minietere i 
tntyMserotaries are keepieg touch with the eleotorate. les-u*— 4 

^ work of formulktiog policies mwl programM for thejliei ^ toj 
with the Ooogress election manifesto* m eotiwst^ to the Partywjjlr 

thia onrpose. forty-one suHiects were* selected anC oiatrinatto nmo^g IM 1 

each of whieh fuuctioos with a lUr^meutary Beemtey M 

eoMemed, attend the* meetings of these conwuttoea and preiMn mm tWM liep ta 
toneh with the treml of opinion in the Party. ^ 

Ihn Gbmmittee on SeTigioos Endowmeoti Im saemtod relovm of 1 


Bodowmento Board, aad the extenyon of the S 

in Mndiaa City and public cbaritabto endowing tanHiriwet IfcePtajh 
lladh‘a! ohangee in the constitation of fo nuti on s of looel Momi OM 


mmateriom on ^pioaltaral dehto. . 

The Irrigitien CbmasiCtoe hao exeaainot tha major 
the FkOfinoe. 
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aai IHE INDIAN NAtlONAL CONGRESS (mr U37~ 

It is too Moa yet to assess tae Tslae of the aohievemeots of the Congress 
Gonmment fiat oerUin outstanding leatores of the work tamed ont by the 
▼arioos departments may be indi^^^ed. 

ProluDition 

This is the* most ontstauuxug reform announoed so far by the Government. As a 
pdioy to be worked through the entire Province by stages, prohibition has been 
adopted'/ The' 'first district where the new policy will take effect is Salem. From 
Ist thotober this district is declared ""dry"' ahd steps for enforcement of the new 
policy have been' outlined in a Government communique published on 13th September. 
Legislation is being introduced in the present session which gives power to GoVern- 
ment to lunotion effectively in this behalf. 

Return of Securities to Newspepert 

Securities deposited by the foliowing newspapers and presses under the 1. K 
(E. P.) Act, 1931 have been ordered to be fefiimied : - 

* Nfwapapers-^Rafakula Dipikai, Saidapet ; Kistna Patrika, Ma.siilipatam ; Dhinamaai. 

Madras., 

Prv««e$:-Uooaaada Printing Works, Oocanada ; Inaipn Express, Madras ; Matbrn- 
bbom« Press. O^licut : Raiu Press, Saidapet 

Abolition of the Black Lite 

The Black List of Newspapers and presses to which Government advertisements 
and printing work were not given was cancelled. Advertisements arr* given on the 
basis of receiving value for money paid and not as nolitical patronage. 

Proscription of Books 

jLotifioation proscribing the book entitled ‘^Malapalli*’ has been cancelled. The 
bSn oa Tgrious other books are considered as th*^ come up. 

Rofona ot Jails 

jL provision of Rs.' 60,000 bus been made in the Budget Estimate for 1937 38 for 
the aupply df batter milk to all prisoners is the Province. 

. l^aVeogiog work inside the ][ail was tilt now allotted to prisoners on me caste 
basis, knd tlsaally Harijans were made to do the ' work. This rule has now been 
omehded so as to omit specific referenpe to caste, and the work is. now allotted to 

C fiers with ddS regard to the status and previous habits of the prisoners, gad the 
rinteadent Of each jail is given discretion to allot the work. 

Repeal of RepreMive Law 
His l^tsh Outrage Act has been repealed. 

Relaaee of PriMnori 

Prisoners convicted in the Kottapatam Bummer School Case, Cocauada Conspiracy 
Case, Rampa Rebellion prisoners, Security Case prisoners, S. I. R. Strike prisouers, 
aM Poffiah State prisoners, have been released. 

RomiiMon of Land Reronua 

Tbe ^varhesant imve badgetted for a remission of land revenue to the extent of 
U. 7fi phs, ^ 

Raiaatatoment of Village Officers 

The retnatafement of village officers dismissed from service for participation ia 
Oangraas aotivities ih^ tpoder ooasideration. 

The Peasant Preblam 

A tmMUaa^ the Legislature is appointed to investigate into the coaditions of 
tanast^n areas with a view to revise the Estates lAod Aot ‘ 

* AakIgnaMat of waste landa and vacant sites has been’ temporarily suspended with 
n view to fororatotri policy towards a jnstwnd equitable dietribation of the aaifit 
isr thn henafit of m poorar claasaa and raiiaf of unemployment. 
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Acrieultaitml InAtblaAiMM 

I^islation for the declaration of moratorium on AKriouluiia! Do^'l^ with a view 
to ultimate compulsory scaliii;Lr down i$ being promulgated. 

Handtpinning 

A provivSi«?n ^ f a sum of ..Oim h;4> Kvn iiioludu**! i»i tli*' mirout vf.n's budget 
for encoura^iag tlje han.lst iMuir.i: moyfia-ut in t!i.* sImp* .u' i:r.iMts. Tim gr.iut will 


, » j I iuw»i iii.-n» Hi til** NfHtp * 'M 1 mi gr.iui will 

be deyotecl lo tw.i mam puip<is»‘s, fsi^dv. for tin* im|>!oveiiii'r:t <»l iln* mipNmieuts om- 
ng, an 1 sei’ »n*lly f*»r assistiii;; i!p* |)i'Oviai‘tiou of kliadi to develop 


ploy^ in li.iij'U|iianing .. 

by means of a bounty on im ic.i-fs ovam pii'M-ni pio.l:i'’h<>n. l-.uiiiv wdl bo paid 
as ana whon proilu' ^■.Ml is obtainc i. tiius vusuim^ t lie expansion of the 

occuption to larger areas than at presoat MiviMod. 


Khaddar (Name Protection' Act. 1934 

The provisions of S,-tion L» of ib * Ktiadl.n ,\.uno IV-.t.*. Art lllti have been 
brought into f'ln-e in tins l*i jviu <». ||}- n iinf* 'Klu-ll.n ran now be appliiMl only 

to cloth that is ban Isjnin ant inn! .v-»vrii. Sp niiti.. Lba-ll.n piodtirtioii will ^ 
iwoi^ht under ‘falso tiad-* di*s.;iipfiun '.iii liT tin* .»f iln* imlian V -adiandise 

Marks Act and will be liable to pen.iitv. TMi> is mien le i te mieou's o pioduefion 
of genuine khaddar. 

The Madras Regulation of the Sale of Cloth Act, 1937 

It is proposed tu iiitioducr a Itiii to rejml.ii** tin* f«al»* of .|eHb*rs in « lotli within 
the Proviiire in the I/'gislaiivo AssMinb!\ on tin* ‘.^’»tli S.'pti*nib.»r. It is proposed 

to make a licence nocossary for tin* •anymi: on of sm li trade. Ib‘jib*rH ext'liisiveiy 
selling haudloom produci.s will have *11. .* wiflnnit any fee l>ut all odieis are to pay 

a fee. The fee is fixed at a vi»rv lo-.v .sum of Its. i i»or anniuii in the case of shops, 

the monthly turnover of whitdi does not exceed Ks. a.cKM and of lis. 5 per annum 
in case of other shops. If the iicenct* fi*i* is not obt lined within the time provided 

in the Pill, double fees will he levied. Tliis measure will act as a first at«|) in the 

ultimate protection intonded h'l the handloom weaver. 


Tbo Bill further to amend the Madras State Aid to Industrios Act, 1922 
(Madras Act V of 1923) 


It is proposc<l to introduce the Ihil in the liOgislative Assembly on beptember 
25, 1937. The Act as it vtan Is docs not permit of the giving of a subsidy to 
cottage indnstrics exctipt for ri*.si*4r':h ‘ir tln’ p'.ircha.so of machinery. The 
development of cott.ige and vithigc 1:1 Just ties is a mutter of vital necessity, the 

former being an industry carried »u by a worker in his own homo and the latter 

being an industry which* forms the normal n. «jup;ition uhcihoi whoU' or part time, 
of any class of the riirul population. The object of the IMI is to Qularge the 
Mope of the Act so as to permit of tlio givmg (a) of subsidies for asy purpose 
in the case of cottage iudiistries, and .(h) of sii'-h assistan'ro to village indostries 

as may from time to time he f<>un«l nece.ssary. 

Piroviaion wf Employment for the fermented toddy toppers in Salem EKalrirt 
With a view to absorbing the t'lJdy tofiiicrs likely to be thrown out of 

employment consequent on the iiitrfidu« ti'«ii of lirobibtiioti 111 ii^alem if is proposed 
to employ the tappers to the production of uufermentod swe d coeoanut toddy and 
to convert it into jaggery. As a preliminary to this, it is prop«>sed to conduct 
certain experiments under the control of tUo indtistiie.s Department to fttnl out the 
economics of jaggery maoufjujturo from c»M:fianut '.wetrt toddy The inteiestn of owners 
of cocoanut topes have not been lo.st sight of by tin* <b» yen uncut. 8alcin imports 
a great deal of cocoanut oil from the \V*st t/oast. N' hen a Urge number of 
cocoanut trees are released from tapping some u.su mu.st be foun<l for the nuts. It 
is proposed to conduct certain exporimccis lo extract od from copra. 


Educated Unamployad 

The Government have order0<l the collection of statistics regarding the edttoated 
unemploye^l through the agency of the RevuDue Department. 

Settiemewt of Strikae 

The Government had appointed a bwd of Oonciliation in Mnneclioo with a 
recent strik*) in Sreo Oanesar Aluminium Works, Mslra-i. Tho differenC’JS betweeu 
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the lapiejrtc eod WarioMB we now nndw the Inmtightlen of the.BMrt. A* 
«grMMBt of partios, the Labo«r> tToion was rooognlaed bj the anoagottaBt at ^ 
sooMtioD of the M infater for Laboar. 

^ t9gMtdB another strike in the Rina Frame Department of the Madura Mills 
manajgedliy Messrse A. k F. Harrey JM the OoTernment have annonnoed their 
daoiaion to appoint a court of enquiry under Section 3 of the Trade Diaputea Aot, 
lfi89» The strike of electrioal workers at Gaananore was settled at the inataooe 
of the Department of Induatries and Li^ur. 

The sme at tiie F. W. D. Workahopa was called off on the Oovernqieat 
promisiuf to inTeatiqate the grievanoes of the workers. Oertain suggestions hare 
been mane to the Union with a riew to granting recognition. 

Public Health 

The Government have taken on hand the reorganisation of the Provinoial 
Medioal Service with a view to utilising all the medical talent available by 
providing for the enlisting of the services of honorary medical officers on a maoli 
Jarmr scale than at present 

Fhr the first tiine in the history of the Madras Medical College an Indian Principal 
wad appointed soon after the assumption of office by the Congress Ministry. 

Ikgent measares were taken for tackling the cholera epidemic in Gnntnr District. 
The iDoal medical i practitioners, the Congress volunteers, the officers of the Hsalth 
Department, the District Collector and Shrt Konda Venkatappiah have all cooperated 
in fighting the epidemic which was brought under control within a week of its incid- 
ence. Such co-ofMration was unprecedented and proved an object lesson for the 
eontroi of epidemic in the future. Similar measures were also taken to combat the 
outbreak of plague in the Nilgiris, with the result that the hill statiou was free from 
the infeetkm within a period of three weeks after the report of the first case. 

The Budget for the curreot year providea for the oarrying out of all drainage 
and water anpply sohemes for which details have been already worked out. 

A adbebe of providing protected water supply to all the villages in the Province 
Is under the active oonsiaeration of the Oovetoment. Details have been called 
for with al priority list' so that the regular ezecatibn may be taken up immediately. 
A new Pubiib Hsidth Act is being drjrfled. 

Rdiiiotia Endewaifttli 

The Oovernmeot have suspended notifications' of all temples with a view lo 
enquire whether a lean drastic method cannot be found for dealing with reported 
euMB of miamanagement A oommitbee is investigating amendments to the Act with 
a view to remedy, the many defects' complained of by the Public. 

Local' AdmiiiktruHon 

Govemmeot have introduced the eoloured ballot box system ot voting at eiectiou 
to MoiiioipBiitteS’ aod District Beards. The franchise for eleotions to local bodies hie 
baea extended by the adoption of the ^islative Assembly electoral roll ia respect 
of ileotiottB- to. bodies also. LegieUtioo is under consideration to aboli^JAe 
system of nomtaations to local bodies. The ban on the hoisting of the National ra 
by iooal bodisa baa been removed. Prepoaala are nnder conaideration for holmiig 
aleotiotta: to' Ihual bodies that have been auperseded' by order of the previoas 
GovMaMnto 


MgaitoD 

The Gktoarion for undertakiag irrigation works of a productive nature wlM vas 
fixed an a return of ti p. a. an the aum-at-obarge since 1921 baa been rMooM to i 
p. c. with tofeot from lat April 1937 with the reanlt that it ia now pmhie to nu 
mi oartaia aohemes previoualy abandoned on the ground that they did not aanw 
tSnerilmton of produelivi^. Some of these aoheaea are new being re-exaBUOM 
ni it miiy be poaaiblei to undertake some of them in the near future. . 

Stomal extousioii aohemes to benefit rural areas have been 

Work OB tba inatallation of an additional penatock mpe and 

“ y at the Pykara Power Honae to moat toe facreas^ioto 
CkMiatruotioB work on the extension of Pykara pe^ w 
ar and Bajaiuteymii la prooeeding riMly 
to be given in Deoomber 1937. Tha Mattur HidrWa^ 
irtiil opei^ii ia Jaly and it la expeoted to be la ngam 
r 3937« 
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teiriiilifitioo otjte Pipuma Hrtw ilw W e SobtoM Im bM ««aptaM 
tbe Sohame will be enmined shortly. 

^ Osas try^ woib it la full swing in tho VissiMMUm sad Bnswndn Ihstvsl* 
JMote Bohesae which will igset the inuaedistn power needs of sosM of the 
Aodhrs districts. 


Exteuions costing 142 Iskhs hsd been ssnoHon in order lo SMet tie 
power by the Steel Bolling Mills si Nsgnpstan whkh am 
insUH^ sdditioosl fnrnsces for the porpose of snelting sad reftning. The nstloasi 
isMitooe of the esublishmeot of this basto industry in this Pnsideaoy apart 
altogether from the remoue which will noorue to Oofernmeot froni,.the soale of 
eleetrioity is too obvious to require emphasis. Besides other eoonoBlo advaatmes a 
certain amount of permaaent employment will be created. 


Edncatioa 

Measures are being inrestigated for the re-orgaaisatlon of the ent.ir<» mseUaery 
of elraieBtary education. Steps are being devised for the introduotlor^ ef oompulnory 
vearning of Hindustani, with option in script in the first, Second and Third Fonao. 


tHE UNITED PROVINCES 


5®? ^ * P^odit Qovind Ballabh Pant, the leader of the Oongress Party in tbe 
u. P. /.egislaHve Assembly along with hit oolteagues took charge of the (kvernssent 
in U. P. on July 16^ 1987. 


1. salary of tho Hon'ble Premier and each of tbe Hon'ble Mlnistnrs la 
Be. 500 p. m plus Ba. 150 as oar allowanoe and free furnished retidenoe. 

In order to eeoute tbe good will and oo-operatlon of the minonties mom pnrtkra- 
larly of the MosHms tbe Hoa’ble Premier in seleoting his ministers and Umir Pnrlin- 
mantnry Secretaries kept in view the claims of tbe minerities as well. Two of the 
sit Hoo'ble Ministers and three out of thirteen Parliamentary Beorntaries ham bean 
appointed from amongst tbe Muslims while the two Parliameotary Sooreteriee repre- 
sent the depressed classes. The Uuited Proviooes has tbe unique dlstiaotlou of 
having a lady as a Minister. Every important oommuoity has a rep rsa e a tativn 
amongst the Psrliamentary Seomtariee. 

3. Soon after caking up tho reins of Government tbe Ooogreis Ministry eiiBsIned 
the ossflB of the Mlitiml prisoaers and issued orders for tho releese of all peroona 
convicted under Section 1^-A 1. P. C. or ordered to furnish eeoority under eeotkn 
lOS, Orimina! Prooedure Code. 

Orders lor the withdrawal of all oases peodiog in courts under Section 124-A, 
I. P. C. and 106, Cr. P. C. were also istnod. 

4. The oases of prieooers convicted of offonoee in connootioo with politloal amvn- 
ments have also been examined. Most of these prisonera have nlreedy served the 
maior portioa of the terms of their impriaonmeni and Govemmont are oonQdnnt that 
they no longer believe in tbe policy of violence and have no intention of lollosriag 
it nuther. Acting on that belief the Government have decided to remit tbe nobx- 
pired portion of the eentenoea of certain prisoners whose oaeee have been considered 
and to release each of them who have already served long terme of imprisonment. 
Some other oases are still nnder consideration. 

The Government have also examined the cases of organiaatiooa which bad bbea 
declared unlawfal aaeooiatioos in 1932 and have removed the ban nnder Oriminsl 


Law Amendment Act in the case of certain nsaoointions in Oawopore, Allahibad and 
other diatriots of the province whiob are still subject to it Tho Oovemment have 
also isned orders for the refund of the securities which were demnoded from preeson 
and newspapers under the Indian Press (Bmergeocy PUwers) Act 1931 tavt in tho 
oaset of eecuritiee reoently demanded In connection with oommooal teoaion which 
easea are also being mamined. 

The Qofernmm are niao reocgniaing the principle of the freedom of the prem sad 
in pnraiiaiioe of their policy of imparuwity in tola matter do not obannre any dia* 
orimingtion agtuiti any pieaa or imwsptpnr on aooooot of the politkal opinioM of 


ila editor or manmmr and that all qnaat&ia of ptma advortiaaoBiiita. court aoMoii 

and printing work are trantid impar&dly m BjtirMj bnalpom baaia. ^ ^ 

A Thowvemmant have alio takan in h^ •aoviwal ammorm lor te ef 
thnpMMiitry. It baa iq^poinlad 8 oommitlaea, one for tjm pnrpoae^M oMn^pg 
•liidhg Inwi roiatiag to land rovonno nod tenancy with a view to itviMag thohi in 
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onier to put aa end to the distress among .the peasantry. In the meantime steps 
are being taken to stay prooeedinsis for ejeotment of tenants and nnder-proprietors, 
for enhsnoement of rent and realisation of rei^t dae. for periods prior to and ioclad- 
jng JThaf if 1344 Fasli and in the case of areas danumed hy hail or other ci\lamitieB 
in -recent months for Babi 1344 Falsi as well. The Government desire to secure 
stability of tenure for all tenants and ■ to effect rednction in heavy burden of their 
arrears of rent. The Government have asked the Board of Reyenue to issue orders 
to the Revenue Courts to stay all proceedings for ejectment, for realisation of old 
arraars of rent, for resumption of holdings and the like until the' enactmeat of 
necessary legislation. The Government therefore consider it a matter of justice to 
protect those tenants who are at present in possession of their holdings from eject- 
ment on the expiry of their tenure or for old arrears of rent. 

The other committee is being aprainted to' oonaider the steps necessary to remove 
the harden of rural indebtedness and to propose measures for relief. Pending such 
Iwislation Government intend introduoing a Bill te stay prooeediogs for the recovery 
or the debts of the peasants through orders aud processes issued under the existing laws. 

In this connection Government also propose to examine other laws touching the 
peasantry with a view to render them more beneficial to tenants, under proprietors 
sod small zamindars. They have also asked the Board of Revenue to stay proceedings 
for exeontion of civil decrees by the sale of land in vhe case of small zamindars, and 
to stay the Encumbered Estates Act, while new measures are hammered out. 

It .is expected that these committees will be able to oommenoe their work some- 
time in October next and ^finish their labour by the end of this year, so that the 
Govemmeot -may consider their reports ‘before aoy final decision and formulating 
necessary legislatloa. The Government have emphasized that the rent for Rabi 1344 
Fasli in areas other than those affected with natural calamity, as also future reuts, 
during the period of enquiry should be promptly paid hy the tenants and protection 
against .soita and executions given now by the Government Orders does not extend 
to Rabi 1344 Fasli and future instalments of rent. The Government hope that the 
tenants nn their own interests will •co>opeEsate fully and promptly and assist m the 
task of iutradaaing beneficent measures of relief. 

6. The situatrou created by the disputes between the employem and their workers in 
Cawnponeius been engaging the close attention of the government ever since they assumed 
office. BclatioBS between the miU-owners and workers in the textile industry have been un- 
satisfactory for many months past. Daring the last 9 months there have *)een numerous 
strikes. Ou July :36, 1937 there has a general -strike in the Muir Mills aud since that date 
these mills have been closed. The workers in other mills —Bwadeahi Cotton Mills, Textile 
Mills—also weak xm dtrike. The flou’ble Premier and the Hon’ble Minister for 
Industries several times visited Oawnpore and held a conference with labour repre- 
sentatives tt wen «5 the Mauagiog Cummittee of the newly formed Mill Owners 
Association* and ooBsidered their grievances. Settlement of the whole dispute was 
however arrived ok and the strike terminated when an agreement was signed by the 
Employers’ Assootsthm and the labour leaders on August 9. 1917. The Government 
provided for : (1) Becegnition of the Union, (2) No victimisation and wage-cuts, (3) 
'Committee of enqniry. 0) No strikes during the period of the eumiry. The Govero- 
ment has appointed a Committee of enquiry with B. Rajendra Praw as Chairman 
to investigate and report «on relations of the employers and labour ia Cawopore in 
all its aspects. A labour welfare officer has been appointed at Cawnpore by the 
Government to look after Hhe interests of labour to secure immediate relief wherever 
possible and to promote goad relations between the employers and the employed. 

General municipal electiocas in certain areas have been postponed. The Govern- 
ment intends to examine the qaestioa of revising the municipal law and of widen- 
ing of the franchise. 


THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

A statement showing the woifc already accomplished and the work under consi- 
deration 

I^Hom AHnWi Lmw mmI Order end Jadkice 

A.— IFbrk AaeomffiisM : 

(i) Bitao iff an poiitioai priaonars ; 

(u) Bapatriidioa of Bengal Detenna oonfioed in Damoh jail ; 
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Cil) Meue ot oommankl riol (1927) prisosAn ; 

Oy ®®tarii of Press Securities and restoration of forfeited amoante ; 

(▼) Issae of a oircaiar removing disqoalifioations imposed upon Givil Disobe- 
dience convicts ; 

(▼}) Withdrawal of ' prosecution of political character; 

(vii) Removal of ban from somd proscribed literature and proscribed films. 

B— TTorA: undtr {ecnndsration : 

Legislative changes eoncernisg various departments to be submitted early so that 
amendments to Acts concerned be introduced in the December Session. 

The oontempiated changes cover the following subjects : 

Jul Reform ; Amendment of the Police Act and curtailment of expenditure over 
g>lioe ; Revision of Booh-Circulars Reform in Publicity Department Separation of 
Exeouti^ and Judicial functions ; Revision of the system of appointing pumio prose- 
cutors ; Roduetion of the saiarieb' of Advocate General and Oovernmoot Pieaderi 
abolition of the post of the Government Pleader ; Revision of the systero 4 Hony. 
Rsgistrates ; Amendment of Ooiirt FeeS Act ; Retrenchment in the Jiiid'jial Depart- 
ment and direct recruitment to be proposed ; Abolition of Commissioners' Divisims 
and Circle Inspectors of Police , Generaf retrenchment to the extreme limit, abolition 
of Civil and revenue districts and tetiring those judioial oflioers who have been in 
service for 25 years and are inefficeot. 

ll^Finance., Forest and Induelriot Dopartmonts 

A— lyorA aceomplished : 

(t) Reduction in the grazing rates and allowing extraction of minor forest produced 
free of cost in tracts inhabited mostly by the aborigines, (ii) Opening souools for 
aborigines, (ut) Giving preforenoo by Government departments to manufAofbriS of 
the province. 

B— RVA under consideration : 

(f) Commercial and economic survey of the provincial forests'; (ti) BurviV of 
the Mineral wealth of the province ; (tii) All rouiid financitl retrenchment. ' ' 

III— Revenue and Excise Departmenia 

(0 It has been decided to permanently reduce land revenue bv Id and a half per 
cent in the oase of small holders throughout the province ; 

(ft) More Debt Couciiation Boards are mtablished with a view to reduce agrioul- 
tural indebtedness ; 

It has been decided to re-examine the settlements which v<;re made after lFi4 to 
give relief where assessment is found to be very heaVy ; ^ 

Legislation will shortly be introduced giving more rights to (he tenants and grtA^ier 
relief as gainst the malguzars ; 

One district, one sub-division and ouo Taluqa lare to ne declared dry from the Ut 
of January 1938 ; 

Borne industrial areas are also to be declared dry ; Uinganghat, Baduera and Eatnl 
cement area are to be taken up first ; 

Clubs will be licensed tnd foreign liquor shops will be reduced ; countrv liquor 
shops will be reduced in other areas and the price of the liquor will be slightly eo- 
hmeed ; outstill area will be considerably reduced. 

IV— Local Self-GovoraoMiit, Medical and Public Health DeparloieBts 

(t> A comprehensive scheme for the reconstruction of the entire system of local 
^If-Qovernment has been prepared and will soon be placed before the public by the 
government. A new local self-Oovernmeot Act will be framed on the basis of this 
tcheme in the near future. Copies of the new scheme are enclosed herewith. 

(t«l The rule disqualifying ex-C. D. convicts for employment lor municipal service 
iod that of other local bodies suitably amended. 

{in) Franchise for local bodies scaled down to bring the nnmber of their voters 
to the level of Assembly voters. » : 

(tv) Representetion sent to the BecreUry of Btote urging upon him the necessity 
of allowing the Provincial Government to appoint a nou-I. M. 0. oflioer as the 
Bnperiatandent of t^ Medical ^hool, Kagpor. 
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A Oommittee of oflioiats and non-oflloiala will aooD be appoiated to eiamiae the 
qaeetion of extending medioal aid to rnral areas through tne agency of indigenous 
eyatems of AynrToda and Tnnani ; an announcement to this effect will be made shortly. 

A bill to constitute a proTinolal board to which will be delegated the task of or> 
ganiaing public health activities coupled with physical education, sports and other 
allied activities in rural and urban areas, is under consideration. 

V— Public Works and Settlement Depertmenie 

A— iPbrk done : 

(i) The High Court Building estimate has been brought down (10.5 lakhs to 7.5 
lakhs). It is being further examined with a view to effect further reduction ; 

(it) CSonstrnotioa of some residential buildings has been stopped ; 

(ttt*) Recruitment to class I service has been withheld with a view to implement 
the Ooimress Resolution of fixing the pay of public services so that they may not 
exceed Ks. 5(X) per month. New entrants are also warned that their pays may bo 
sabjeoted to neW' scales consistent with the above limitation. 

(iv) Irrigation rates have been ordered to be reduced from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 2-4; 
this was done against all laws and rules to avert a crisis : it is however another 
matter that the crisis was averted by heavy rains thus practioaily rendering the 
radnetion futile. But the fact of reduotiou against all rules will go a great way 
in letting the cultivators know that the Congress will not make a fettiah of laws 
and rules when it is a question of averting a crisis and preventing hardship to the 
cnitlvatora. 

B — Work under ConaideraHon : 

(i) Examination of rates of P. W. D. Irrigation works with a view to effect 
permanent redactions. 

(k*) Bubstitution of Indian materials for foreign ones in the matter of raads and 
other worka; tar for roads shall henceforth be of Indian make ; 

(tit) A proposal has been submitted whereby no land- holder shall be dispossess* 
ed of his land completely : none shall be dispossessed below the limit of 85 acres 
which will provide the bolder with a bare means of livelihood. Similarly, the Bill 
provides that a person holding more that 20D acres shall not deprive any one 
having land below that limit s this provision will check concentration of land in few 
hands on one side and landlessness on the other. The measure may be dnsuribed 
•a introducing ^'socialism' without expropriation of confisoaiton. 

VI— Education 

Work under conaideration : 

(i) Compulsory primary education to be eoforceJ in areas where there are 
schools ; next step in compulsion will affect the girls who will be compulsorily 
educated, Local bodies are already oeiog moved to introduce compulsion oo the 
above lines : 

(it) The scheme of Vidya Maudir is being introduced to meet the requirements 
of 24, OCX) villages which now go without any educational facilitieK and for which 
the Government cannot provide funds to establish sehools of the existing types. 

(iii) Revision of curriculum in primary and secondary schools so as to make 
it move national and suitable to the needs of the times; (iv) Borne examiualiooa to 
be aboiiabed; (v) Education through radio and motion picluTes—Bchemes are under 
conaideraUou*, (vi) Revision of Education Acts, (vii) Introduction of adnVt education , 
(viii) Phyaioal education, and reorganisation of hoy scout movement ; (ix) Revision 
jf the University Act with a view to make the constitution more democratic than 

I^^Vice-Cbancellor has already been approached and a Sub-Committee hss 
appointed to prepare a draft. 

CONGRESS MINISTERS & PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 

Bombay 

(1) Bhri B. Q. Kher Premier— (Afucafiow and General) 

Pirliamentary Beoretaries— (i) Shrimati Hanaa Mebta, (Mdueaiion) (ii) Sbii 
Gnlsirilal Nanda. (Labour). 
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(2) Shri K. M. Momhi-HHooM and Law and Order) 

Ftofiamentarr SeereUry— 8hri a 6. Hire, (PaUio laformation). 

(:i) Shri A.H. Litbe-^Finanoe) 

(4) Dr. M. D. OiMar—iE^iee and Pabiic Health) 

(5) 8hri Mozaiji tL. Deeai— (Berenne, Bnral Development and Agriculture). 
pMrHamentary Secretary— Sbri M. P. Patil, (Bevenue) 

(6) Shri L. IL Patil— (Local Self-Government and Miscellaneous) 

Parliamentary Secretary— Shri B. M. Gupta, (Local Self-Government) 

(7) Shri M. V. Norie— (Public Works) 

Parliamentary Secretary— Shri T. R. Nesvi, (Public Works). 

Madras 

(1) Shri Rajagopalachariar. Premier— (Pah/tc and Finance), Parliamentary Secre- 
tary— Shri A. Ealeahwar Rao, (CAic/* Parliamentary Secretary) 

Or. P. Subbaroyan— (Educafton) 

Parliamentary Secretary— Sbri O. J. Varkey. 

(3) Sbri T. Prakasham— (Petcauc). 

Parliamentary Secretary— Shri T. Vishvanatham. 

(4) Shri V. 1. Muniswami Pilli — {Agriculture and Rural Development). 
Parliamectary Secretary —Sbri N. S. Varadachari. 

(5) Shri K. Raman Memon— (f/our/a and Frieona). 

Parliamentary Secretary— Janab A. E. Mohideeo Maraicair. 

(6) Shri S. RamaQatliaD-(Pah/tc Information an t Adtniniatrative Report) 
Parliamentary Secretary— Shri Bapioeedu. 

(7) Shri V. V. (i\r\-^(Labour) 

Parliamentary Secretary— Shri B. S. Murthy 

(8) Shri B. Oopal Reddy --(Locaf Admtniafrafton) 


Parliamentary Secrotary-^hri M. Bhaktavatsalam 
^ Shri Yakub Hassan —{PMc IVorke) 


Parliamentary Secretary— Shri K. R. Karantha 
(10) Shri T. S. 8. Rajan— (Pudfic Health and Religioua Endowment Board.) 
Purliamentary Secretary— Shri A. B. Sbetty. 

United fl^elncea 

(1) Shri Go? ind Ballabh Pant, Premier- (Afome, Law and Order and Finance). 
Parliamentary Secretariee— (i) Shri Venkateah Naraiin Tewari, (ii) Shri Buleman 

Anavi, (iii) Shri Mahamnd Ullah Jang. 

(2) Shri Bad Ahmad Kidwai— (Reveitne, Agriculture and Jaila). 
teliairatary Secretaries— (i) Shri Ajii Prasad Jain, (ii) Shri Gopiuath Sbrivastaya, 

(iii)^Shri Hokiun 


(3) Dr. Eailas Nath Katju— (Deoefopmenf df Juatice\» 
iyibpentarj &^retarie8-(i) Shri Jugal Kisbore (ii) Shri Bihar! Ul Chaudliuri. 
Ul ShrimaU Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit— (Loca/ Self-Government db Health), 
^rlbuiMtey 8ecretarieB-(i» Shri A. 0. Kher, (ii) Shri Chandra Bhal. 

(5) Shri Pyare Lai Sharma^Educaftofi). 

Bocre^ieiTKi} Shri Husain Zaheer, (ii) Shri Karan Singh Kane. 
Shri Mo h a mm ad Ibrahim-^Coinjnniitcafsofi and Irrigation), 

Parliamentary Secretary— (i) Shri Laxmi Narayan. 


Braar 

^ (1) Shil Sriknaiina Sinbn, Pcamxot— VHome ond ReecmMa inelwdiea 

®ht\ BYiWanmndan Priaad 
Revenue, 

kangtdha Harayna SmUa— (F»noiic« and Loeol Btif-uovemmmmt v 

MUe IPorfcf and Ouemoree).^ • t * \M\^Pinanee and Commereeh 

44 


and RegUtra^ 
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Centiml Provinces 

(1) Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier— (Home) 

(2) R. S. Shnkla— (EUacation) 

(3) Shri D. P. Misra — (Local Self-OoTernmeot) 

(4) Shri R. M. Deshmukli — (Public Works) 

(5) Shri Y. M. Shareef— (Law) 

(6) Shri D. K. Mehta— Finance). 

(7) Shri P. B. Gole— (Bovenue and Excise) 

Orissa 

(1) Shri Riswanath Das^ Premier— (Home, Finance, Education and Development) 

(2) Shri Nitpnand Kanungo— Revenue and Public Works) 

Shri fioJhram Dubey— (Law, Commerce, Public Health and Local Self-Govt. 
Parliamentary Secretaries : — (i) Shri Jagannatli Misra— (Irrigation and P. W. D. 
(ji) Shri Rajkrislina Bose— (Education, Local Self-Government, Excise and Forest). 

(lii) Shri Jadumani Mang raj— (Finance and Publicity), (iv) Shri Radhakrishna Biswas 
Roy— (liaw and Commerce). 


N. W. F. P. 

(1) Dr. Khan Sahib, Prcmier-^Political, Home and Public Works) 

(2) Shri Bhaniuram Gandhi— (Finance and Legislature) 

(3) Kazi A taiillah— (Education, Revenue and Agriculture) 

(5) Khan Md. Abbas Khan— (Industries) 

The Wardha Education Conference 

As soon as Congress took up ofli«.'o and had to face the problem of mass education 
Gandhi ji gave his attention to tlio question in all its aspects— but particulary to 
primaiy education in rural areas. Ills suggestions on this, appeared hi Hartjan as a 
scheme of education to centre round some form of productive manual work, and to 
be self-supporting in the sense that it should pay for the expenses of its teachers. 
He invited the opinions of educationalists and naUonal workers on his suggestions, 
and finally a Conferonce on National Education was called to meet at Wardah on 
October 22 and 23 under Gandhiji’s presidentship, to discuss the question in all its 
bearings and if possible to give some practical shape to his scheme. Originally it 
had been planned that the Conference should cover in its deliberations the whole 
field of national education, but as it was necessary to arrive at some practical con- 
clusions within the short time at its disposal only the most immediate and pressing 
problem, the problem of primary education was discussed. The Conference was a 
very small and select body. Invitations wi>re < ontined to the Education Ministers \)f 
the six Congress Provinces, and to repifsmtative wi»rktMs in tho field of national 
education. The proceedings of the Cuiifcreiioe conducted in Hindustani were 
entirely business-like. 

The president explained his scheme and plaiuid it before the conference not only 
as a provisional educational oxfxnimoiit to lut'ot the exigency of the limited resources 
at the disposal of the Congress Ministers, but as one based on a recognised educa- 
tional principle and suited to the genius of our people and the essentially rural 
character of our culture. 

The subject was thrown open for discussion and after a full and free discossion 
in five sittings tho Confertuice passeil the following four resolutions : 

1. That in the opinion i of the Conference free and compulsory education be 
provided for soven years on a nation-wide scale. 

' 2 . That tho medium of instruction be the mother tongue. 

3. That the Conference endorses the proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the 
process of eduoation throughout the period should centre round some form of mtnnai 
and productive work, and that all the other abilities to be developed or training to 
be given should, os far as possible, be integrally related to the central handicraft 
obosen with due regard to the environment of tho child. 

4. That the Conference expects that this system of education will be gradutUy 
able to cover the remuneration of the teachers. 

The Conference then appointed a small committee to prepare a planned syllabus 
on the bi^is of the reeolntions passed by the Conference, and to submit their report 
to Mi^tma Oaudhi within one month. 
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Meoiban of tke CommHtoo 

Dr. Zakir Hiusam (Presitifnt), Syt. Vinoha Bhave, Syt.. Shree Krishat Das Jajoo; 
Syt. Kishori La) Maalirutrala, Svt. J. C. Kiimarappa, Prof. Siyuddin, Prof. K. T. 
Shall, Syt. Kakasaheb Kalolkar, Shrimati Asha Devi and Syt. Aryiinayakam {Oonvenery 

Release of Detenus and Politicals in Bengal 

kfaiiatma (landhi stayed in Calcutta for nearly three weeks from 25th Octoto to 
16th Novernher despite 'a very liiftli blood pressure and othorwiso bad state of bealto. 
Fio cjinied on lonn talks with the Bonjral Ministry and the Provincial Governor. He 
met a nuniher "f ex-dctentis and other polifieal prisoners. On his way hack from 
(\slculta lie pai l a visit to the Ilijii Concentration Camp where he had a two hours 
talk with sixt'-n state prisoners. The t'lovernincnt has now issued a oommunique 
orderini: ndcjiso of ah'int l.ltitt detenus with the restriction that they have to notify 
the police of any < hanu'f in their address. The communique further says As 
rejiaids tlie n'liiainipi: dcieuus. n*» more than 450 in number, a Inr^^e portion of 
wlcim arc in camps an-i jail.s. Covcrunient propose to take up their cases in the 
near fntnrc. Mr. (i.indlii has oITimcI to interview indivi«lual detenus, a task 'wllich 
ho intent!- to uudcitak*' in about four mouths time and for which Government will 
irlaily alh'id liim ' vciy facility. Government hopes then to be in a position to grant 
immediate release to tlcso detenus in respect of whom Mr. Gandhi may bo jJ® 
give Government satisfactory assurances after seeing tho individual detenues. lu the 
meantime the (lovornnient will continue to consider relaxation in individual cases 
and, if surli action appears to he justilied. comptctc release.*' in 

Mahatma (iandhi lias pointed that the inuinteiiance of “non-vinlent atmosphere 
in the provini e is absolutoly necossary. Tlie Government uses different language 
inasmucli as it says “Its (tlif policy «»f ’ progiessive release of detenus) success mast 
however depend on tho eo-op-T.itiori .if the public and the leaders of pi;olic opinion 
maintaining an atmo.splicre in which subversive movements will find no encoursgement. 
Mahatma (ian ilii has expio.ssed tho liope and belief that tho words subversivo 
movements’ used in this ' uniiootion moan “no raoro than activities which are 
cither tliemsclv< > violent or v. hicli are intended to further violence.” 


NOTES 

Coiifjrcss Mint'frij in N. W. h\ 

Dr. Khan Sahib's motiun of no-eonlidenee in the Council of Ministers consi^ing 
of Sir .Atidiil <,*.iiynm and tw.) «ifii..>rs was passed in the Krontier Assembly on 8ep- 
tomijcr d by 27 vtes to 'll Tiieivupon the Governor invited Dr. Khan to form a 
Mini.'itiy. TIk- neu Ministiv that Dr, Khan foimcd consisted of three Congressmen 
and out a membir of the Iteraociati. party, Khan Abbas Khan who signed the 
Congress pledge. Dabii Kaieiidra riasad and .Maiilaiia Abul Kaiam Azad who had 
gone to till’ Frontier in the couise of a joint ^tuteIncnt made eleai* that the new 
Alinistiy formed in tho Fioniier Province was purely a Congress Ministry, eight 
uon-Coiigressitcs who w ic in-tininnital in ending tfio Qaiyum Ministry having 
signed the following Declara* oji •■b’inding ourselves in agreement with the policy 
and programme 'd L'ongn’.'S work in tlo* l.egi.siatiiies and considering the situation 
in this province, we herohy agree to give our full co-operation to the Congress 
Party in tho Fiontier LegiNlativ* Assomhiy in fuithurance of that programme, to 
participate in the »le!ilier}iti<Mis of that party, to bo bound by its decisions regarding 
its oon.stitutional ;i'.tivities witliin the D’gislaturo and to bo subject to the control 
and discipline of the paMy in equal moasiire with other members of it. ’ 

Bjjnorc Bye-election 

The Hon. llafi/. Mohammad Ibrahim was elected by tho Garhwal and Biinorc 
Districts .Moliammodau Rural Constituency as a member of tho U. P. Logifllative 
Assembly on the Muslim D*aguo Ticket. S.hortly afterwards lie resigned his membw- 
ship of the Muslim I.oagne and joined the Congress parly in the Assembly, lie 
agreed to his inclusion in the Congress cabinet on the condition that he would M 
permitted by the party to resign and seek re-election to the Assembly, lie 
resigned bis seat on the 1st • of October. The bye-election that followw 
roused widespread interest. It was regarded as a test-contest between the 
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XIm molt wis Aonoaneed on the 6th NoTember. 
lim WAi deolarad elected seouring 727i yotes. The 
LMgiie, Cum BtUmdur Abdos Sami, polled 2102 yotee 


i liBigae and the 
The HooTSBi Moha 
riyal candidate of the 

Omtdki Ja/ffamU Wmk 

The 60th birthday of Mahataia Gandhi was celebrated with enthusiasm all over 
the coontry. The 2 m of Ootober, as osnal, heralded a week of large public meeting, 
moial Gandhi Jayaoti nambera of newspapers and sale and hawking of Khadhi. 
Ae President in the oonrae of his statement reminded the country s^Hscially of 
the *leason he has taught ns of peaoeful, disciplined actiou” and of Khadt *the 
symbol of oar straggle for freedom** and *tho livery of national service*. 


China Day 

In resMnse to the appeal issued by the President, 26th September was observed 
aa China uay for expressing the Country's condemnation of Japan’s wanton aggre- 
aaion in China and conveying its full sympathy to the Chinese people in their brave 
reaistanoe in several places. The War Danger Resolution of the Faizpur Congress 
was explained to the people and passed and protest recorded against the sending of 
Indian xtoops to China without tne assent of the people. 


Pntidanft Tbtar 

Aeoompanied by Sri Vallabhbhsi Patel, the President commenced his tour of 
fear days in Gujrat on September 13. As nsual large and enthusiastic crowds 
greeted him everywhere. Peasants mustered in their scores of thousands to listen 
to the Confess message. He addressed a record gathering of 20,000 women in 
Ahmedabao. The city of Baroda also, accorded him a rousing iecer>tion. On his 
way back he stopped for a day at Ajmorc and Beawar where he met Congress 
workers and addressed big mass meetings. 

A large number of addresses and purses were presented to the President in the 
oonrae of his Gujrat Tour. The total amount of pursi? collection was Us. 55,885*11. 
Of this Rs. 20J12-7-3 represented contributions earmarked for the Kumaia Nehru 
Memorial Fund. 


Political Arrests, Searches, Convictions etc. 

The following are some of the cases of arrests, convictions, interiim**nts. oxtorn- 
ments, aearohes, gagging orders and the like compiled from the Daily Press. The 
list is not exhaustive. 

In The Punjab 

The Punjab C. I. D. arrested on ft^tember :i. Jrfii Dov Dutr. Pre.sidont of the 
Bharat Saput Mandal under the Punjab Criminal Law AmotidmiMr .Vet. 

Charges ander Section 124-A I. P. C : were framed ugaiu^I Mohiuder Sinha, a 
socialist of Jullundur in respect of alleged sedition.s speeches. 

Addl.i District. Magistrate, Hoshiarpur framed charges against Mauivi Muhammad 
Sharif, President of the Local Gongiess Uommittoe under 12i*A Cor alleged sedi- 
tions speeches. 

The C. I. D. Police arrestdd an alleged commuai.st, a youug Sikli under ihe 
Criminal. Law Amendment Act. The yuungmaii bail recjntly .returned from .Amerioa. 

A jralice party raided ‘Bradlangh Jiull in Lalioi'e on September *2.1; and arrested 
Bibi Atima Begum, a prominent congress worker uuder section 153 1. i\ C. for the 
alleged offence of reciting an obiectionahle poem at BatiiLa. 

^The Ludhiana Police arrested on September 21 Mufti Mohammad Nasim, President, 
City Congress Committee, Ludhiana uuder Section 124-A of 1. P. C. 

September 23. Baba Dhian Sinha, a well known political worker of .Taadiala was 
placed under strict surveillance on his release after undergoing 22 years rigorous 
imprisonment 

September 27. Sardar Hazara Sinha American, a socialist, ox-editor of the *Kirti* 
was arrested under Section 430 I. P. G. 

September 27. The name of Uijagar Sinha, Socialist worker of the Doaba was i-e- 
dstered as a bad character hy the police under Section 110, Cr. P. G. Two other 
Soclriiste, Lakori Bam Pardesi and Swdar Munsha Sinha have been placed under 
police aunreUlanoei 
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Mister Tin Sinhi of Lahore was arrested under Sectiou 324 I. P. C. on September 20. 

Baba Eharak Sinha was sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment at 
Hosbiarpur. 

Charges were framed against Sirdar Balwant Sinha nnder Section 302-115 I. P. C. 
on the basis of the speech delieered by the accnsed on the Andamans Prisoners 

The Punjab Government served notice on Baobindra Nath Sanyal and Mr. 
Manmath Nath Oupta to remove themselves within 84 hours from the Punjab. 

An order from the Governor of the Poo jab was served on Uday Sinha Rairat, 
a prominent worker of tlie Congress SociafiKt Party to remove himself from the 
Punjab before the espiry of 24 hours from the time of service of the order. 

^hori Bam, a socialist of Jullundttr district was convicted on October 25 under 
Section 124- A 1. P. C. and sentenced to one year's rigorous imprisonment for deli* 
vering a seditious speech in August last. 

November 3. An order forfeiting the seciiiitv of Rs. l.CJtX> was served to-day 
by the Punjab Government on Milap, a vernacular f)aily of L'llmre. The action was 
taken under the Indian Pm'ss Kmevgcn<*y Powers Act for publication of an 
article calculated to prejudice recriiitmcut tcT and discipliue of tlie army. 

In Bengal 

Notices under the lleugal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act were served on 
Awga Mohan Banner jee, Uamani Ray, Moni Das and seven other Bengali youths 
dircutiug them not to leave the Municipal limits of Cali ntta without permission and 
to report themselvos once a day to the tiolice. 

Sudbir Kumar Dutt, a boy of eigtheeu was convicted under Sections 35 
and 36 of the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act and sentenced to S 
years' rigorous imprisoumeut 

Auil Baran Baonerjee, a student aged 16 years was sentenced to 6 months' 
rigorous imjiri.sonmeot under the Bengal SuppressioL of Terrorist Outrages Aot. 

Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Acting President B. P. C. C. was fined Rs. 100 on oliarjfe 
of causing obstruction to pul>lic street am Andaman Day. Sii Rajani Muketjee, a 
socialist leader was similarly convicted 

Surendra Nath Rannerjee, owner of the Ajauta J'rinting Works was hauled up 
under the Press Kmergoiioy Powers Act for printing a ieailet issued by the Andaman 
Political Prisoners’ Relief Committee. 


In Madvas 

October 2.-'Shri 8. S. Uatli walla was arrested under 124-A I. P. C. it Tellicherj 
on a warrant issued by the District Magistrate Nefiore. 

In the Indian States 

Rampur. September 16. As a measure to stem the agitation which followed the 
announcement of new ri5ionD.s in the State, Section 144 Or. P. C. was pcomitl* 
gated prohibiting all political meetings and processions and 57 arreatv luui beau 
made mostly uuder Section 144 Cr. P. C. accoixliug to a telegram received from the 
Chief Minister. 

8c))tember 28. The Jiiid State had extemed S. Kaur Sinha, Secretary, Jind 
Siyasat Projn Mandal aad five others some three years ago. Last year their pro- 
perties were confiscated on aeconiit of their political activities. The State autlioriSea 
have now oidered for the aiictioa of those properties. 

The City Magistrate directed Sliri G. E. Swamy, joint Secretary of the Bangolora 
Distrfet Congress Committee to execate a bond lor Hs. 2(X) and also to fotuish two 

securities of like amount under Action 108 Cr. P. C. to keci» the peace till the end 

of December 1337. 

Chickmaghur, October 8. The District Magistrate has issued a imtifioaSoii btun- 
iog the erection of a flag staff and the lioiatiog thereon of the tri-oolour flag and 
also parading it in procession for a period of six montbii within a tidina ot five 
miJea of the town. Notices have been served on sixteen persons, ioolading lawvoia. 
booksellers and merchants. . . 

Bangalore, flir. Nariman was served with an order under Seotion 39 of the 
Police BegulatioiiB prohitaiiing him to addreaa any meeting. On defiuoe of the order 
he was arraated. 

November L Syt 0. R. Swamy, Seoretaiy of the City Congress Oommitroa. 

Bangalaire was arrested on a charge of rioting. About seventy persons nsierity of 
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whom m congressmen were arrested under Yarious sections in connection with 
recent Bangalore distnrbances. 

Novpiber 2. The office of the Beawar Town Congress Committee, Merwara Anti< 
Separation Committee and the labour committee and the houses of the President an«l 
the Secretary of the Congress Committee were searched and many files and documents 
removed. 

November 2. Simnltaneous searches at about one dozen places in the .h.dhpur 
cjty were made by the police. The Jodhpur Praja Mandalfaud the Civil Libuities ruioii 
have been declared unlawful and the national tii-colonr fla^ removed. 

November II. Order under Section 144 Cr. P. C. l ioliibitin^^ meetini^s and pro- 
cessions which expired to-day has been extended by a fortnt.Lrbt . 

Bangalore. November 8. Shri K. T. Bliash>ani, dii tatoi of the Council of action, 
Mysore Congress Board was sentenced to IS moiitli.s’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Its. 1,0 l 0 or in default to furthei 3 months' rigorous imprisonment under 
t$ection 124- A I. i\ C. 

Bangalore. November 8. Shri Siddabugaiab, President of the Mysore Congress 
Board and two other Congressmen on whom a notice under Section 108 Cr. I‘. C. 
was served were sentenced t<« undergo iinprisoninent for one year till tlie security 
furnished. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Calcutta Session— 29th. October to 31st. October 1937 

Mr. Nehru'e Survey of Political Developments 

The All-India Congre.ss Committee s nie*‘ti:ig op .uii-lI at C'al* utta on the 29ih. 
October 1937 amidst the looming of guns. The PieNldeiit. Mr. Jatrnhralal Nehru, Aud 
Ollier leaders arrivtMl in a proci-.ssioii. There \va.s a laige atti iidaiiee of members and 
visitors. Provincial I’reinirrs, other .Ministers :ind Speakers of ilie Assemidies were 
among tlio.se seated on tij<’ dai.s a!"ng with ilh* menibeis of tlje Congress AVorking 
Committee. 

The f'diowing iin,*mluMs of tljo 'NVoiking Coinmittr>e wu.-; on the dais: Mrs. Sarojiiii 
Naidii. .Sanlar Va!lal»lildiai Patel. .Mr. iSnbhas Chandra Bo.se. Klian Abdul liaffar 
Khan, Mr. Ilhiilabluii J)i*s;ti. Mr. Naieiidra Beo. Mr. Aeliviit Patwardhaii, Mr. Kiijja- 
lani, Mr. Jairamtlas D.uilairarn and Matibina Abul Kalam Azai. The absentees weie 
.Mr. iiajendra Prasad (who was ill and ui>.sent fiom ('nleiiMa) and Mr. .lamnulai Bajaj 
(who was at Calcutta, but wJi<i could ind attend the se-sion as lie liad sinideiily been 
taken ill). 

MJ'. Jitwnharlal Nnhru, in his introductory speeeli. reviewed the events siinio the 
last meeting of the Committee at Delhi, lie said that wlum iliey met last at Dt.dlii. 
tlii'V. had <leeided to aeee|it office on a e»?iiaiii condition, namely, if an a.ssuran< o was 
forthcoming from the thiveniors that tliey woiil 1 not use their special powers of 
interference. This decision was followed' t»y a controversy, which ultimately led to 
ibrtain statemcnt.s on the part of ilie Biiti.sh vlovejiimeiil whieli led the Working 
Committee to deciding in favour of aeeoptiii” ofli'-'cs in the six Provinces wdiere tlie 
Congress commanded a -majority. The Woiking Committee was anxious to consult 
the A. I. C. C., but owing to the shortness of time and the im)iortanee of the issues 
involved, the Committee decided in favour of accehtaneo of office, being eonvinced 
that the A. I. C. C. would ratify the Committee's deeisiou. H e had no doubt that 
the A. I. C. C. would now ratify that deci.sion. Sin* e the Congress accepted office in 
si.Y Provinces, a seventh Province had been added. 

Many things bad happened since July last when office was accepted and he, who 
was till the last opposed to office acceptance, had to confess that the events arising 
from office acooptance has strengtheaed the freedom movement. They had produced 
an exhilarating etfect on the masses whether they be the working class, peasants or 
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middlo-oiiBs people. This was all for the good of the oonsirr. Ooomaa Hiaiskars 
had been able to do many tbian which had prodoced a really good payohologioal 
effect Mr. Nehrn asked the Committee to keep the main issae, namelyi winning 
complete freedom for the country, even in the forefront and not to forgw that big 
thing In doing other things, which by all means were beneficial to the coontry. 

Bengal SRUinoN 

Mr. NAru welcomed all -Ministers and referred to the absence of Rajaji and Dr. 
Khan Sahib. He, howerer, wat. uot forgetful of the fact that while in tne Oongreaa 
Proirinees, repression had ceased, ^ jliticals were released, restriotire orders repealed 
rad bras lift^, in Bengal they still suffered under repression. The President aasnred 
Bengal that the other Provinces where Congress ruled were not forgetful of this and 
they would do their utmost to help Bengal. Whatever they did, would have benefi- 
cial reactions in Bengal. 

Congressmen had a right to criticise Ministers' actions bat the criticism should 
be in a sprit of heljping Ministers and not of a purely destructive nature. Mr. Nehru 
referred to the Hiudu-Muslim problem and the Muslim Mass Contact movement rad 
deprecated the recent decisions of the All-India Muslim Losgne at Lucknow. He 
hoped that in the Bijnor bye-election the Congress Muslim candidate would come 
out snccessful although he fought on a separate electorate. 

“^BaXDE MlTAnAM** CON-TBOVERSY 

The Congress President referred to the Working Committee's statement on the 
Bande Mataram controversy and s;vid that this had been drafted after the most 
carefnl consultation. They had consulted as many leadei'S as they oonld, both in 
Bengal and outside. He was personally opposed to the last two stanzas and, therefore, 
urged the deletion of the same. The Congress always looked at this question from a 
national All-India viewpoint and not from a provincial print of view. Mr. Nehkn 
hoped that this statement would end the controversy. 

Referring to tho office acceptance issue, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru opined that 
although he was personally opposed to it he felt, after the esrarlance of the 
last three months, that omce acceptance had benefited the country. The people in 
the rural areas seemed now to breathe a freer air and feel the advent of better dnya. 
‘^Nevertheless" Mr. Nehru said, “you may feel that tlie pace of improvement is slow 
and the common goal is still far off. While sympathising with the Congresa Minlstera 
in the difficult task that confronts them 1 must sound a note of warning to them 
that they should always guard against losing sight of the main elective of the nn- 
tioual striving in the pre-occupations of their present office. The Cungress Ministers 
should be prepared for criticism even from their erstwhile colleagues whenever they 
do something manifestly wrong but I would request Congressmen not to damp their 
spirit of service- and cntlmsiasin for bettering tue lot of the masses by unfair rad 
vindictive comments.'’ 

Referring next to the Hindu- Muslim question, Mr. Nehru said that the Mimlim 
I.eaguers were daily realising the growing strength of the Congress, which claimed 
the allegiance of more Muslims to-day than tho' I/cague could do. As for the attacks 
launched by Mr. M A. Jinnab, Mr. Nehru said that they need not worry abont sneh 
baseless insinuations. 

Mr. Nehru first spoke in Hindi and then covered the same ground in English. 

RESOLUTIONS* 

Dr. Tagore Felicitated 

After the Piesident’s introdactory remarks, the minutes of the last meeting were 
adopted and the accounts were passed. A condolence resolution, touching the death 
of Mr. Manilal Kothari, a former member of the A. 1. C. C.. and the resolution re- 
garding the closing ol the Tilak Swaraj Fund, adopted by the Working Committee, 
were moved from the Chair and passed. 

Hie following resolution was moved from the Chair and carried. 

“The All-India Congress Committee felicitates the nation on tha happy recovery 
of the illustrious son of India, Poet Rabindranath Tagore, from his recent illness rad' 
hopes that he may be spared for many years for the service of India and hnmrai^." 

At 3-15 when the question of accounts was taken np, it was found that they bad 
not been circulated to the members and the proceedings were bold up for some tUne. 


*For the text of Besolntions See page 321. 
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One manilwr, Br. SaoTtl, refused to accept the sfaeeto of acoonate dietribatod ae 
toorape* and Mr. 9awaliarlal objected to the naage of the woid ‘scrape'' io .^at oon* 
necstioo. The fVeeident asked ‘Do joa arant them to be bound ?'* and added thpy 
were complete. 

Sriaaati JCiaeiafadevi Chaiiapadhaya rose and drew the attention of the President 
to the toot that the aoeounts had not been distributed on her side of the House. 
Tlie Preaideat also obi Acted to the distribution by an outsider of leaflets, etc, within 
the pandal. 

At this stage, one eisitor asked permission of the rrdsident for singing a saitable 
poem which he had ready. 

The President asked : ‘Are you a member V” 

The pet son said that he was not participating in tlte discussion but w.xs only 
asking for permission to ontiven the gathering daring ‘the enforced interval, riie 
President retorted, ‘If yon .are not a member, then yju are a nuisance." 


OpFICE AcCEITASCL ItATinEI) 


Just when the President was about to call on Sardar V.iillal>l»l»hai I’ah-I to in'»vc 
the resolution ratifying tire VVoiking Coininjttee's resolutio.ii fav’o.uiiug acceptance of 
ofRoe, a member r^uested the permissiou of tin* Oliair t.» m »vo iji t!ie ad^oiiMimeat 
of the House to discuss a mattej of urgent puMic importati' <. natsely, ceii un actions 
of Congress Governments. Tlie rreskJent said that this manor con’- 1 be discussed iu 
the ordinary course when jirivate resolutions would be t iKcn ufi. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel then moved the resolution, ilc sai l that the icsi.>lutiou 
required no speech. Mr. Naiendra l>eo seconded it. 

Mf, Narhada Prasad Singh, on a point of order, said that the WMiking Committee 
hid Toversed i decision of the All-indla Congress Committee at Delhi and now to 
ask the House to ratify that decision was not fair to it. 

Hr. H Dutt Majumdar (Bengal) oppostsd the manner in wiiich the Working 
Committee had revised the A. 1. C. C. decision at Delhi without oousul ting that 
body and averred that this was a dangeroti:) precedent to set up. He maiiitaiued 
that the decistoo taken by the Woikiug Oimmittee was of a momentous nature and. 
as such, the A. 1. C. C. ougiit to have biH.*u consulted before such a deetsion was 
taken. Ue warned the House ugaiii.st allowing such precedents being set up. 

Sardar Patels in the course <>f his reply, said the eatitv country and tlie entire 
press of tbe country had a]yproved of the action taken by tiie Working Committee 
and' nobody bad protesU'U against the in timer in which it was lakfii. The Committee 
had been entrusted witii a heavy re^poustbility and it hap( taken the correct decision 
at the most psychological and" jiioper moineut and, if it liaa failed to do this, it 
would have deserved Gie censure <<f the entire ii«ri m. the s^ardai hoped that the 
House would pass the r<.'Solution unanimously. 

Although many araeudmeiit.s iui-l heeii given u>-ii<:>.* of th.* Piesideut explained 
that there could ho uu amendments tn this i«‘-o!uti<>n .in tIu’ \\ oik>ug i ummittee had 
merely asked the House to ratify ilie action takeu by th- Oenmitue tour months ago. 
What the aiiieadments aimed at was a criticism of rh-,* uciion oi rhe .Hiuisteis after 
they had accepted office. This <lid uot come wiiltio the scope of ih*.’ ratiticatiou 
resolution, which merely demanded latificaiiou 'd tie.* a* lion taken hy the Working 
Committee. He, therefore, suggested that they .•^leiuid d..>ju.ss ilK'se aioendineottf 
along with private rusolutions when they vronid g-.‘t sutliciout eiiance or opp irtuiiity. 

Dr. Padavt Sitaramiah desired uu explaiiatiou of the \v<iraiug «•( tiie resolution, 
particularly the expression ‘‘Where tiie Congress eoinin itided a majority,'* and the 
later portion of the resolution where it stated '‘Hesulve*! tint Congie:»sffleu be per- 
■aitted to accept office wherever they wore invited to do so.' 

3hrdar Patel said that the resolution was framed ut a tim*: when the elections 
under the new Act had not taken place aud beuce the wuidiu^ accepted ut that time 
and now inooiporated in the present resolution I'r) 

Some one wanted to move an amendment, saying raat the Working Oommittoo 
tbonld not iu future take imnortAnt Atous without baviui' th^m nassed hy the 
A. L a 0. 

Mr. Aobm replied that the members of tbe A. I. C. C. has got power to convene 
a meeting of that body and condemn the Working Cjnunittee'b actiou. 

The resolution was thou put to vote aud carried without any opposition. The' 
reaolntkm, aa approved, was as follows 

*‘Hv xnmlatkm of 18th March last, passed by the Ali-Iudia Congress Committee 
at Delhi, It was xmamd ihai peiuussion ire given lor Oongrussmen to accept office in 
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Provinces wliere the Ooogress commanded a majority in the Lejristatore if tho leader 
of the Congress Party was aatisfied and conid state puHlloIy that the Oovemtte&t 
would not use his special powers of interference or set aside the advice of Ministers 
with renrd to their constitutional activities. Since the said resolntioo, statements 
and declarations were made on tiiis issue on behall of the British Oovsmment 
After examinins; these declarsUons and the sltnation crested as a result of the cir- 
cumstances and events wliich occurred after the A. I. C. 0. resolution of msroh last 
the Working Ciommittco was of the opinion that it would not be easy for the Gover- 
nors to use their special powers, ilaving considered the liews of Congress members 
of tho I.«gislatiiros and Cong/essmen generally, the Working Committee at Wsrdhs 
in Jniy came to tlie conchision and resolved that Oongresamen ^ permitted to 
accept office where they were invited to do so. Had the cirenmetanoes permitfed 
the Working Committee was anxious to obtain tho sanction of the A. I. C. C. fn the 
matter but tho Committee felt tliat delay in taking a deoiston at the stage would hSTs 
been injurious to the country’s interests and that the matter demanded a prompt and 
immediate decision. It is therefore resolved that the action of the Working Com- 
mittee in taking the slid decision be ratified.” 

CoKoimss Axn FeoiRiTtox 

Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad moved the Working Committee’s resolution opposing 
Feinration. Ue said that there were two parts of the Government of India Aet of 
1935. namely. Provincial Autonomy and Federation. The Gongreea was deadly opposed 
to both, but in the interests of the Giuntry. It thought that in order to end the un- 
wanted Constitution, it was nocessiry to capture the citadel of powor and therefore 
it had accepted rnsnossibility for the Provincial Governments In eoven Provinces 
where it commandea a majority in the Provincial liOgislatarea. This, however, did 
not mean that Congress opposition to the Federation oontemplatei In the Oevemment 
of India Act and its determination to combat it had dwindled down. The resolution 
he had just moved reiterated the determination of the Congress. 

Mr. Bkulahhai De$ai seconded the resolution. Then several amendmenti wore 
moved. 

Mr. P, Oopalratnam (Madras) said he was not opposed to Federation as Boob, but 
he opposed the Federal scheme envisaged in the Government of India AeA fie ang- 
gestM a verbal amendment, to incorporate the words "proposed Federatlott” Instead 
of ^^Federation.” It was accepted by the mover. 

Mt. i/. Ji, i/oeam, while aooeptiug the spirit of the resolution, advocated direct 
action-, by which he meant a break>dowo of Provincial Governments ta ease Federa- 
tion was imposed! Be moved an amendmejt to this effect. 

Mr. 8. Satyamurti moved an amendment to the effect that Federation ahoold’ be 
between the people of India and the i^ple of Indian States and not between Indian 
Piovinccs and Indian States. Explaining, he said that he was not oppoe^ to the 
idea, ef Federation itself, but he was against the proposed scheme. He criticised Mr. 
Masani for his amendment and ridiculed the idea of hia direct aotioa. as a result of 
whidi a breakdowQ of the Constitution would follow. He knew only one kind of 
direct action, but that would not resolt in a breakdown of the Cmstirntion. He as- 
sured that the Governors could not dismiss the Ministers under the Oovernmeot of 
India Act simply because they fought Fedcratioo. He madb it elear that be oontem- 
plak^ neither -esignation nor direct action. Mr. Satyamurti said that he wonid be a 
poor general who disclosed in. advance his strategy and taeltes. lie had no donbt 
that if the resolutioa as moved was acted upon, by the seven Proviocial Coogreee 
Govemmeots opposed to Federation, the other four Oivemmeata would follow salt 
and, thus, the British Government wou'd find it impossible to impose the anwaated 
ficherae of Federation. 

Mr. Sri PrakiMa moved an amendment, anggesting that the Congreaa sbonld lake 
action in the Central Aaaenibly to oppose all tnings eonneeted with Federation, eaeii 
as the establishment of a Federal Court, etc. He sahl that nnleaa this was done, they 
would not be able to combat Federation effectively. He also snpported Mr. Mamara 
amendment He coatt net nnderatand Mr. Satyamarti^a plea that it would ba wnmg 
to place oar cards in advance. 

Mr. a, G. J?affj 0 o moved an amendment, denumdiag the deMoo of the laet e entt ae e 
of the resolntioD. Mr. Banga maintained that the aentenee amant more than what 
it actaally coaveyed to the ordiniry man. The retention of that aeottaoo weald 
mean that the Provincial Ministers would have done their part of the work ky merely 
setting the reaelafiOB against Federation passed by their l>*glBlatares. The resokitieg 

H 
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conTeDiently omitted fo mention what would be the action that would follow the 
attempt to impoae Federation despite the nnanimous vote of all the Legislatures. 
This sentence in effect took the wind out of the sails to direct action. If this sen- 
tence was retained it would mean the ultimate acceptance of the Federal scheme just 
as the rejection of the unwanted constitution had ended in the acceptance of 
Ministerships. Mr. Bangs wanted the All India Congress Committee to lay down 
clearly «bat action to be taken effectively to combat the Federal scheme. He was 
not even in favour of - Federation but would have the unitary form of Government 
for the whole of India, includiag Indian States where Princraom should be abolished. 
He suggested, as effective ways of combating Federation, the resignation of Congress 
Ministers, the boycott of elections to the Federal Assembly, the refusal of co-operation 
by Gangress Ministers with the Central authority for instance, in the collection of 
income tax etc. If this was done it would be impossible to impose the Federal 
scheme. 

Mr. Jagafmathan^ by an amendment, wanted the Congress to combat Federation by 
actively helping the people of the Indian States in their sirnggie against their 
rnlors. 

Mr. Biuod Ropj by another amendment, sought the deletion of the sentence and 
urged refnaal on the part of the Ooogress to participate in the Federal elections. 

Mr. Sidhwa^ ^ yet another amendment, suggested the starting of an All-India 
agitation against Federation and the fixing of an All-India Anti-Federation Day wheu 
meetings should be held throughout the cojuntry, reBoiotiona passed and a vigorous 
agitation k^t op. He suggested that it ahould be done on the same linos as the 
Anti-Canstitution Day on April 1 when the Constitution was inaugurated. 

Mr. Bhuiabhoi De»ai replied to the cilticisms made by the movers of the amend- 
ments in the order in which they were moved. As regards Mr. Satuamurti*M amend- 
ment, Mr. Desai said (hat he -was against vcommittiog the Coogress to the Federal 
form of Government The Congress might favour a unitary form of Government if 
that was suitable. Federation was a dangerous experiment Therefore, the resolution 
merely emphasnt^ fhe Gompress opposition to the Federal scheme. 

As regaras. Mr. Afnaani^ suggestion of direct action, thereby creating deadlocks. 
Mr. Desai maintBiaed that it would be wrong tactics to disclose in advance wliat 
action the Congrest wropoaed do take in the event of failure ou their pait to prevent 
the imposition of FeOemltioD. He did not want to pledge the House at this stage to 
.any particular fonn of action. 

Dealing with Mr. Sri ameodmeDt Mr. Desai assured him that he as 

the Leader of the Opposition in the Central Anaembly would see to it that his party 
did not co-operate in any action which tho Britisli Government proposed to take for 
the purpose of bringing into existence the Fedsdvtl soheme. 

jffeplying to Mr. Mr. /hsai said (bat be bad misread the last sentence, 

which in no way contemplated the omission of otber ways of ooinbatiQg Federation. 
Mr Desai did not take Mr. Jaganmutkan's proposal as a practical or a serious one. 
With Mtgard to Mr. ^geedon, Mr. Desai said that despite the refusal of the 
Congxem Party in tho Provincial L^datures to participate in the Federal elections, 
it oovld %e possible to jrot the required quorum to be elected to ibe Federal Assembly 
from ibe Mahomedan, Christian, hiuropeaB and other coostitnenctes as the election 
was baaed on proportional representation. Mr. Roj'b suggestion, therefore, was of 
no vsliw. 

Mr. Dsaoi averred that without the co-opeiation of the Congress it would bo 
impossible for the British Ooverumeot to bring into existence the Federal scheme. 
He, thikefore, asked the movers of the amendments not to press them and assured 
the House Hbkt the Working Committee would take all the necessary steps to combat 
Federation. 

Mr. BkaiaMnt Osiaf emphasised that the resolution as drafted reserved all 
poaaible means Of oombatiim the Federatioa while the amendmeots saggeetei 
udy apeoifio ways and, tberefy, limited the scope. Be stated that the auocess 
of the Oongreea Ooivoraaienta aid not eo much depend on the particnlar measuees 
they adopted bat oa the growth of power which was being evolved in the 
land. He said **11 the Goagreas Provinces declare their opiioaition- to the FederatioB, 
it aiQr wdl happen that even the strength of the British Government and their 
desire to impoM tho Mmlioa on us may auffor a shook and reatraint’* 

Mr. B^tvmmrthi flma aaaounced the withdrawal of hia amendment 

Hr. Jai i^hMk NgrgiHt supporting Mr, Masanra amendment, laid that froaa» 
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tba way the Googress OoTernmeata ware ooadaetiiiff themselves, it appeared thi 
oountry was going lo be further away from oon^ng the Federal apheme. 


Replying to the critioism that the reaOhitioa laaie no referenoe to 
eaid that the Congress hal mide its opposition abeolately oloar 
several ways of implemeatiog this dec aration. He di«l not sei! 


ared that the 

j going lo be farther away from oombating the Federal soheme. Ae 
mere passing of a reeohition of tho aatare moved was not anocmh if thev really 
waaMto prevent Federation. They ahonli ceaort to direct aotion if Federatioa ww 

Mr. Ran Mmai Xidmai (U. P. lappertiag Mr. 

amendment, said that they ahoald intismte to the British Governmeat that fhe Ooji* 
grass wonid take direot aoUon if Fi^eration was imposed against the will ef Ae paoM 
Goaore was then moved a^ mr. ilbnf KaUm Atai replied to the dehm 
reaOhitioa maie no referenoe to direot notion, he 
Mr and there were 
see nny reason whj 

direot aotion should ‘not be ode of these if that was fonnd sni table in the ezletina 
oircamatancea. Mere non-reference to direct aotion in the reeoluUon did not meyi 
that the Working Committee was opposed to the very idea of direot aotion. The 
Working Committee meant fully to implemeat the ides^eapressod in the resolution, 
namely, opposition to Jederatioo. , ^ ^ _ 

Mr. Bangs, Mr. Sidhwa and Mr. K. B. Roy then announced tho withdrawal of 
their amendments. .... . ^ 

The President first put Mr. Jagannathan's amendment to vote and it was lost, 
only one voting for it. Mr, Sri /Vaknaa'a amendment, urgiog the Central Assembly 
to pass resolution opposing any aotion from the Assembly to implement Federation 
was reieoted by M to 71 votes. Mr. MasaHts amendment proposing direot aotiou 
was rejected by 93 to 68 votes. _ ^ .. .j * 

The original resolution, as moved hy Mr. AhtU Knlam Atad^ was then PMsed amidst 
applause, only two voting against. The resolutiou, as adopted, cuds as follows • 

*^ln view of the announoements msde on ‘behalf of the British Government that 
steps will be taken to inaugurate fibe .proposed Federation, the All-lndta Oomtjm 
Committoe raitoiotes its emphitio' oondemnatian of and oompiOte o^poeUion to the 
echeme and its decision to cambat it in every possible way open to it. The attmpt 
to inaugurate the scheme deuite the dlearl’y expressed will of m nation wiU . be a 
cbalienge tj the people of kdia. The Cammittoe therofore, oejls ?a 
GoviRrmnents and Ministries to prevent the impoeltion ‘Of this Fraerato}n whion ^11 
do grave injury to India and tighten the Bands which hold her^ in awjeotiOB to the 
ImneriaKst domination and reaction. The Committee is of opinion thnt the Provto- 
ciaf Goveroments should move their L'lgicdatttres to give formal expression to this 
opposition ti the proposed Federaition and raqwst tho British Government not to 

imfmse it on their Pi-ovinces." ^ « u*— . 

Toe President announce! that there was a Loavy agenda before Coe Comniittee 
and therefore, the Comwittoe would meet at tfi noon lo-morrow . 

Second Day — Calcutta — SOtb. October 1937 

AojoxnunisNX Motion Lost 

In the AU-Indla Congress Committee to-day, after the oJHejal resolutions b^ 
been disposed of, the President annonno^ tne result of the balloting of private 
resolntions. Before takiag them up for cousideration he wanted to know the eense 
of the House about Mr. J?. K, 8idhwa'$ adjournment motion. 

The Pr^siAnU said there were difficulties in discussiog tho actions of Coog^’ess 
Ministers in general and the Madras Ministry in articular, because iu the latt^ 


work and an early meeting of tho A. 1. C. J? 

question specially. He also doubted if it was wise for the A. I. 0. C. to diaonss 

such important and delicate matters iu tho prosonco of the public and the rress. 

Mr. Sidhwa maiotained that it was necessary ti give prionty to his amend- 
mont and take public notice of the actions of the Government and a clear policy 
must be laid down. If this was not done now the prestige of the Congress 
would be lowered. Ho therefore urged permission to discuss his adjournment 

"**Mr"’sa«»aiiiini submitted th«t Mr. Sidhws’s idioatoment motiwi was saperfluow 
in view of Pfcsident^s assorance that tho Working Committee was actively 
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imrftaing tlio matter and as soon aa the Committee completed the enquiry he 
would cul a apecial meeting of tbo A. I. C. C. a month hence from this date. He 
knew it was open to tbo J^nse to disouss a^y matter bat he would like to have a 
lead and directioDS from the Working Committeo, particularly bocause important 
tuiues veto involved whioli required very caroful consideration. He wanted more 
light and more facts. Discoosion without further light and facts would do no good 
but would do positive barniL 

The Presideut tboreupoo took votes as to whether Mr. Sidbwa's adjournment 
motion should be allowoi and the House rejected it by a large mujority. 

The suggestion that the House take up tiio Band* Matnram resolution in 
preference (o others was also votoi by the House by 80 votes to 20 

Mr. Nehru then colled upoo Mr. Licga Kaju (AnJhra) to move his privato 
resolution. 

Ba.v o.v Political Books 
Mr. Raja moved the followin'' resolution : 

**rhe A. I. C. C. calls upon ul Congress Pioviur.Ial Governments to lift the ban 
on all political books without delay and coosidcration.** 

Tbo mover thought the Working Committee woulJ have brought such a 
resolution. As it did not bo had to move his resolution. He enumerated the 
publications still under baa in Madras. He urged the House to accept it. The 
resolution was duly seconded. On the President's suggestion the mover agreed to the 
deletioo of the lost fivo words. 


Civil Libeuties 

Blr. ifoauiit next moved his resolution on civil liberties which reads : **Tho A. I. O. 
C. while welcoming the steps taken by the Congress Cabinet to effkx;t a roductioa 
in the number of political prisoners and detenus, though tbe:e are several political 
prisoners in tbo psovinces whore Congress Cabinets exist, rceoromend that steps 
should be taken to repeal the repressive laws. The A. 1. C. C. asks tor toe 
complete implementing of the Congress Manifesto by the immediate release of all 
political prisoners and to take immediate steps to repeal all repressive laws. The 
CommittM notes with apprehension that action has been taken by several 
Congress Cabioots under Section 12d-A I. P. C.’* 

Mr. Masoni said it was his conviction that Congress Ministries would identify 
themselves wHh imperialism. *^\Ve must guaid against this. This is the purpose 
of the rcsoJutioa. We were warned against such a possibility before ofiico 
acoeptonce w’os decided on.” Certainly we cannot be part and parcel of the 
machinery for tbo repression used by a British Government. Within a few 
months of the assumption of office we hod onr fears have become true and unless 
immediate action is taken wo would see Congress workers being arrested by 
CbogrcBS Ministries." 

Mr. Ifasani said Congress representatives should seek to work for tho restoration 
of civil liberties and try to remove the poverty of tbo peasants and release the 
politicals. Something on these lines hid been done. Many political prisoners had 
been released and bans lifted. Still there were some prisoners in all tbo Congress 
provinces. Those were oovered by Congress election manifesto. It was suggested 
that they should give time. This was a wrong mentality. In aay other country 
the leader would sign the order of release. This was what should be done. 
Instead, Congress Ministers were going through the files. It was their own 
Aimidity which encouraged the Governors. Turning to legislation Mr. Masaui said 
thev had done less. Tbo whole armoury of repression enacted between 1930 and 
19^ remained. There was nothing to prevent future Governments from using 
these powers. The power of detention without trial still existed. Why should 
thev leave this legacy to the future Governments who miw misuse it ? **11113 
very power might be used against ns,** said Mr. Masani. **When we have left 
these how can we ask Mr. Huq or Mr. bikandar Hyat Khan to remove these ? They 
would i^nt at the Congress GoveromenPs own records.'* Mr. Masani objected to 
Congma Miniaters Uunohing proseoutions for sedition. 

file PrtMmi at this ttag^ asked Mr. Masani to disouss only the general policy 
and not go into details or pahioular instances. 

Mr. MQtttm nSA tt had been soggested that there was no difference now between 
the Government a^ thp GoweBS, in the Googress Provinces. He submitted that 
this was 1 wroeg staAnment There should not be two Governments, one Indian and 
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ono Britishv For the matter of that there was no differenee betwoon the 
Qovoromeot aad the Madras Government, nor between the Punjab Government ttjt 
the Bombay Government. The expression ^Government estublisliod by law in British 
India** could only moan the British Government. If anyone remained in jail under 
the Congress Government, it would affect other non-Cougress Provinoea. “It is better 
we insist on the release of these prisoners and the repeal of all repressive laws ana 
resign on this issue rather than opniinue iu office, if the Governors objeot, wo 
should end the experiment of office.”* . j., . i# 

Mr. Annaptimiah (Andhra), seconding, said that coming M he did from IMiM 
he proposed to confine his remarks to Madras. Mr. Kujagopalauhari hal .statol in the 
Madias Assembly that the C. IJ D! would cease to function as it did lo the past 
namely, reporting political speeches, but soon iu Madras, the C. I. D. began to imrsue 
the present workers. The C. I. D. also searched bouses aud seizra certain ooolis, 
Buen of the things happened under the benign rule of the Congress in Madras.^ 
was the use of reieusiug political prisoners if fresh ones were to be sent in i* Avas 
it I ight for the Congress Governmeu t in Madras to violate the Coiigiw election 
manifesto, ho asked ; but he regretted to have to submit that the Madraa Govynment 
had treated the Congress election manifesto as a scrap of paper. lie referred to tnc 
ban on the Kottapatam Summer School of Economics aui said this still remaiued des- 
pite the request of the Andhra Piovincial Congress O>mroitteo, to lift the same. II 
they wanted to reieaso all politicals and the lifting of the bans by noa-(Jongre88 Ooy- 
croments, they should get the Cong! css Governments to release all politicali and lilt 
ail bans. i 

The President said tlio cliarges made weio worthy of enquiry but Mr. Rajagopai*- 
achari was not present to reply to these aad therefore it was not quite proper to get 
into those details. Ho was really unable to suggest how to proceed with the diaou^ 
sion. lie asked the speakers to confine themselves to principle and policy. 
bo absurd for anyone conneoted with the Congress to take action for Beditionlati til 
along and would continue to be so (hear, hear), but then they had to draw^t nt lit o 
of demarcation on the question of violence. While they could say that no Congreia- 
man had any business to pro^cute unyoue on a charge of sedition, they could not 
say the same when the question of viuieoce was involved, although, even In this, 
Congress Ministers should try to wiu tho opposite party, rather than isolate him and 
try to charge him. Yet there were many instauces where action may be neooseary 
but this was a matter of judgment. They sliould, as far as possible, try to have a 
non-violeot apprcach in all matters. They had high idoals and they wanted to live 
up to them, inevitably difficulties would arise but they hod to use proper judgment. 
The Working Committee aud ilio A. I. C. C. should, in such instances, pull up the 
Ministers concerned. It was not proper to deal with such matters in such a public 
meetiug. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgit moved an amendment to the effect that, instead of diaousslog 
the matter in the open house the Working Gummitteo should be entrusted ^ 
necessary action in that behalf. Ho said the present position bad no parallel 1® 
world, they were determined to break the Constitution but yet they had to work it. 
It was wrong to discuss these questions without knowing all the details. Hitoerto 
they had not been able to create machinery to co-ordinate aud collate tho action oi 
the various ministries. Bpeaking for Bombay ho could say without fear of conlraaic- 
tiou that no single political prisoner was left in jail. He had no doubt the wimpay 
Government would implement one hundred per oont tho election pledgm. Ihey 
already lifted the bans on ai) organisaiioos. All moneys forfeited nod been returned. 
As rcgaids Madias the speaker asked tho House to have coufidooce in Mr. uajagopai- 
achari, the man wlio had suilcred with thorn and fought with them— who was o®® 
them. **You do not know the man if you believe he will not carry out the election 


pledges,” said Mr. Gadgil. .la* tr 

The Governments bad their own difficulties aud they should give them time. Ue 
therefore suggested that they should leave the matter iu the bauds of the Working 
Committee and not discuss those things in such an open house. 


Mr. U, SanyaK supiiorting Mr. Masaui, said that Section I. P. 0., hit very 

little to do with violence and non-violence. Thoy were contiomqg tM same polioy 
that the British (iovernment followed. Ministers wore now hindenog their movement 
rather than helping iQ In the United Provinoos there were still ninoty P*^*®®*^™* 
was no use saying the Governor frustrated their attempts. IM wem Mmtl they 
couM do nothing. They should launch an agitation so that the Miniaton hand might 
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be stroogtheoei and they might release the prisoners. The Ministers wore there to 
strengthen the anti-imperalist fight. 

Mr. A. K, Sidhwa wanted the deletion of Section 144 from Mr. Masani's resolu- 
^ 00 . The Congress Governments bad done much in the short time at their disposal. 
He was glad this much had been done. He criticised Mr. iEUjagopalachari’s speoch 
about the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive as aiso his speech about 
the C* I. D. 

Mr. Sidhwa said they could not play with Section 14i, which migiit be require! 
in cases of riots. The Working Committee should deliue the policy rogardiug 
violence. 


Madras Ministry Pei-endsd 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao, Parliamentary Secretary to the Madras Premier, defended 
the Madras Miustry*. While he agreed to the principle of the resolution, ho wished 
to defend his own Government. There had been misrepresentations. Mr. Annapur- 
niah had charged Iho Madras Prem'er with the violation of the election manifesto. 
This, he affirmed, was a travesty of facts. Mr. Rajagopalachari was a groat leader 
who was trying to establish the right type of national government (interrup- 
tions). Government had already returuci press secuiities, removed all bans, released 
all political prisoners without exce[ittoa including the Moplah rebellion prisoners, 
aud repealed the Moplah Outrages Act. Ue said the prisoners of the S. I. R. strike 
and otoor bomb case prisoners had boon roleasijd. The Criminal Tribes Act had been 
repealed. This was a great achievement. It was only prejudice that vitiated the 
attitude of some members of the Ilouse against the Madras Premier. lu viow of 
what ho had stated above, calling the Madras Government reactionary was prepos- 
terous. He did not wish to say anything io regard to the two cases which were 
sub judice. The charge of the non-listing of the ban on the Summer School was 
wrongly issued beoause it was a bau only for 1037, issued by the previou.s Govorument. 
Thiw oould not get back the summer of 1937. A similar school iu the summer of 
Ifw oould be established and there was no ban. It was wrong to accuse the 
Madras Govornment of reactionarism. 

Dr. ‘PsLttQbki SHkaramaf/ya moved au ameudmeut similar to the one moved by 
Mr. Oadgil. He agreed that the Ministers suffered under one difficuKy, namely, 
they were being criticised by those who opposed office .acuej)tanco. What could Ibe 
poor Ministers do against the Governors V All people were angry because this had 
Dca beon done. They wore now Ministers and had their difficulties with the Govor- 
nors, but did those who opposed office acoeptauoc tell you about this ? The question 
Dial they had Taised was the inadequacy of the work done by their Mmistors, but 
be ifdied, was this tho place where they should wash their dirty linuu ? He would, 
therefore, suggest this matter should ho referred to the Working Committee, which 
coolAi sirgotiation and other means, achieve the object they had in view. 

Sr. Sisresb dua^re Banarsee supported Mr. Massani's resolution and urged the 
Coamss Ministers to carry out electiou pledges by bold action. 

Mrs. Kosuaiadsvi Cfimtt^adhuy&y supiiortntg the resolution; regretted the limi- 
tation of the sum of the discussion, t^e wondered why the absence of Mr. Raja- 
aopalaehari Mmafd prevent the llousu from being in possession of fuU partioulars. 
why did not the working Committee possess itself of all the necessary facts V The 
Ilouse Imd oomplete faith in the Working Cummittco, but that did not mean it oould 
^not oriticisa the ^mmittee. This criticism, however, should not be construed as a 
vote of censure. It was not fair to ask tho A. 1. C. C. to rel^ate this important 
question to a oerner. If the matter had boon allowed to go on it would undermine 
me trust in the Ministry and tiierofore it was right that they should discuss 
the matter at the open House. Closure was then applied. 

Burdar FailMMai Patsl, opposing Mr. Massani’s rosjlutioa and supporting Mr, 
OadgiTa ameadnent, eaid he did not wish to speak, but Mrs. Kamaladevt made a 
perMoal leferanoe to him. Thereforo ha had to reply. Uo had made an exhaustive 
enquiry fram Mr. Rajagnipalnehari, but the oase bemg sub Judies he was uombla to 
pim m oorraapendeaca beforo tho House. How could they aociiso Mr. Bajagopala- 
ohari, who bad iaiaaaed Mr. Mdmrally wbo bad been oonvictod wbaa the previous 
Oovomment wan in power ? Had it been possible Che Working Committoa would 
havo pinoad all the amCters boforo the Houao as tho nltimato reapoiwbility rested on 
the House. On having nooepted offioo it was thoir responsibiUty to support tho 
Muustrj. 8o bmg an mpy wore not in poasetsioa of full facta they coold not appor- 
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tion the blame. He denied Mr. Massani's allegation that 90 prisoners were still in 
jail in U. P. (Here the Oongress President, interreniog, said as a U. P. man, he 
could say with authority Mr. Massani's statement was incorrect). Mr. Rajampala- 
chari would have come before the House had ho not been ill. Mr. Rajagopalachari 
had been fighting for civil liberties which the mover of tite resolution was anxious 
to restore. He assured the House that as soon as the Working Committee was in 
possesion of full facts it would place them before the House. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant^ the Premier of U. P., said he fully appreciated 
the desire of tho members of the House to survey the events of the last three 
months and appraise the Congress Ministers* work and apportion blame or credit 
The Ministers would bo there only so long as they possessed their confidence. The 
House had everv right to scrutinise everything the Ministers had done and tell them 
frankly where they had been wrong. As human l>oiog3 the Ministers were bound to 
err, but he assured the House it would be their constant endeavour to fulfil the 
trust entrusted to them. After all, what was in the power of tho Ministers ? They derived 
all power from them. Once their confidence in the Ministers was gone the Ministers 
would be nowhere. It was their duty to see, while the Ministers were adequately 
punislied for their fault, they were also properly strengthened in their work. Mr. 
Pant asserted that there were no violent prisoners in his province. All had been 
released. Ho was not narrating the achievements of his Ministry for what were they, 
compared with their objective of Independence ? (Applause), They had released the 
Kakori prisoners. 

i voice : “Not all’*. 

Mr. Pant : “I admit two have not boon roleasod, oui uue of them will be 
released, probably before many of you reach your places. (Applause). You do not 
want us to release prisoners only to bring them back. We want freedom of speech, 
action and associstioo, but for that there must be a complete noa*violent atmosphere. 
If yon can produce the atmosphere not a single prisonor will be detained in jail, 
not only in my province but even in non-Coograss proviocos. While we have tried 
to do some thin^ I admit we have failed to do many things. But I promise you, 
we sliall ever try to carry out our pledges'*. (Applause). 

Mr. Massani, replying to the debate, emphasised that his resolution was by no 
means meant as a vote of censure on the Congress Ministries and no member of the 
A. I. C. C. could tako exception to tho same. 

The President then uut Mr. Gadgil’s amendment suggesting a reference of the 
whole SMtter to the Workiog Committee for enquiry and necessary action, which 
was adopted amidst applause by 99 votes to 58. The House thou adjourned. 


COTTOK SLUitP.CoauniTER 

Earlier in *he day ofiicial resolutions were taken up. The resolution on the cotton 
slump, which, it was originally intended, shonld bo moved, from the chair, created 
unexpected controversy and opposition aod, therefore, the President called on Mr. 
Bhnlabhai Desai to move it formally. Mr. Kanga sooonded it. 

Dr. Sanyal (Bengal) opoosod it on the ground of priociple. He said that tho 
Working Committee had not hitherto cared for agriculturists and asked why it was 
that it had suddenly developed ooucero for the cotton-growers. Agricultural prices 
hid gone down all over India. Why, then, was only cotton singled out ? He 
accused the Workiog Committoe of partiality to Gujarat and Bombay, but the 
President palled him up. If the resolution was passod. Dr. Sanyal contiouod, con- 
sumers of cotton goods would be hit hard and Bengal mills would be affeoted. 

Dr. Paiiakht Sitaramayya moved an amoodment, wanting the deletion of tho 
last paragraph. He niaintatned tJiat India was not in a state of ovor-prodaotion like 
ABMrica where cotton crops, coffee, etc., were burned to maintsin crop prices. While 
the appointment of an expert committee had been suggested to investigate the whole 
case, he asked why Provincial Ministers were being a^ed to investigate the possibi- 
lity of a re-distribotioii of the cotton-growing areas. Tlio M nistors knew nothing 
about this and, therefore, it was a preposterous soggestiou to ask them to investigato 
this. 

Mr. Bhdabhai Daaai accepted Dr. Pattabhi's suggestion for tbe deletion of tlia 
last pan«raph. 
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Mr. JRanga, replying, maintained that the resolation was ahsolntely esecutial and 
not a minute too early in view of the crisis that was arising. While he would have 
liked better phraseology and different personnel for the committee he wonld whole- 
heartedly support the working Committee’s resolution, and ho urged the House to do 
the same. The resolution, as amended, was passed. 

War in China 

^ Mr. Sarat Bobb next moved a resolution on Japanese aggression in China. He 
said that the whole of India had been moved by the events in China and tho entire 
country had shown instinctive appreciation of the position in China, lie desired to 
give expression to the great indignation which had swept India from end to end 
against Jaj»an. This wa.s not more formal registration of a protest, but the Congress 
meant every word of what it stated in the resolution. The struggle in China was 
against Japane.se imperialism. Therefore it was only part of the world struggle against 
Imperialism. China s struggle therefore was India’s struggle, just as India’s struggle 
was that of China’s. He condemned air bombing and said this was an outrage on 
civilisation. He had no doubt China would ultimately succeed against Japanese 
aggression, and this sueuess would be a a great success against imperialism. 

Japan was a most powerful military nation and therefore Cliina would require all 
possible help and sympathy. That is the reason why the Congress had suggested boy- 
oott of Japanese goods. It had been said that Japan would retaliate. The speaker 
had DO such fear ns ho was convinced that Japan would have to depond on India for 
many things. Moreover, the action proposed was not State a'jtion and therefore there 
could not be State retaliation. They had, of course, no control over State action in 
India. If they had, they would not have allowed tho sending of Indian troops to 
China. He wondered how any member of the Indian Legislature could have supported 
this (cries of *shame, shame’). 

In conclusion he commendod the resolution to tho house. 

Mr. Bri Prakasa moved an amendment demanding the deletion of tho last sentonco 
and addition of the following: *^TUo Congress earnestly appoa's to tho Government 
and people of Japan to refrain from any further aggression iu Cliina.” Kxplaning, ho 
said that India's position was not su<;h as would warrant any inttirferenco with the 
affairs of other countries. He refered to India's l«oyoott of Italian goods during the 
Abyssinian War and said tliis attempt proven a failure. Of course ho was nt one 
witu the previous speaker regarding the suggestion that India should tight imperialism 
and support any country which fought im]>crialism. He would suggest that India 
should send ambulance help to China, but ho could not afford to think of having un- 
pleasant relations which wero bound to rise out of the propose 1 boycott of Japanese 
go^s. 

Prof Ranga moved a sirailjir amendment and said tlio boycott of J.ip.'inoso goods 
would mean great sacrinco on the part of tho Indian kisan workers. Ho supported 
the resolution in so far as it con Jerntu'l Japinc^o aggression in China hut he nnin 
tain^ that the economic boycott of a powerful country like Japan would ho of no 
use. He asked tho House how they would implement their decision. If they per- 
sisted in it, there would bo retaliation from .lapan. Wiieii India imposed a 75 per 
cent duty on Japanese goods some yours ago, Japan loyeotted Indian cotton aiil 

S referred American cotton and the rosult was that Indian peasants wore hit hard. 

imilarly, the proposed boycott would Tnoan retaliation from .Lapan. H^ycott wnnM 
also mean a bumper trade to Indian mills. If. lowovcr, boyeotc was to be insistoi 
upon, Indian mills should be mado to purchase all Indian cotton aul thus make tlieit 
own quota of sacrifice. 

Afr. Bankim Booker jee said that if India hoycottc 1 J;qmcsc goo ds sho would pur- 
chase her cotton elsewhere, but that would not moaa retaliation. If they organisRil 
their boycott properly lodian industries would improve. IIo urged the house to 
support the resolution unanimously. 

Lala Duniehand of Ambala supported Mr. Sri Prakasa's amendmeot and said it 
wonld be a mistake to side-track lodlau caorgios in such a direction instead of con* 
eentrating on her goal of indcpcndcnco. 

Mr. P, Biswai further .supported the amendment. 

The President allowed Mr. Satyareurti to explain the position of the Congress 
Pai'ly iu the Central Assembly regarding tho dispatch of Indian troops in Chios. 
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Mr. Saiyamurihi sail ihe attitiido of his leader and himself regarding ih^ir state* 
mciit was net to expn'ss any opinion on the despatch Of troops, which the Govern- 
ment had already decided lipou, hut to make it perfectly dear that they did not 
appi'ove of Indian troops beitig used in China in any way in the tight between China 
and Japan. “IVi* would uevtv he a party to tho use of liidtkn troops in the Sino- 
Japanese fight. We approved sending of Indian troops to China solely for tho pur- 
fKwo of protecting In li in nationals in Cliina, yvhicli is the primary duty of every 
sal f-gove ruing coiintry. We aro as strongly against tho use of Indian troops for 
imimriai fmrposes as any other memher of the flouso. ’ 

Mr. 8arat Ifnae^ replying to Mr. Satyamnrtlii, drew attention to tho statement he 
(the s|)caker} had issiie«l immediately after reading tho Assembly Jeadera* sUtemeut. 
This was a complete reply. 

Replying to critieisms raised hy movers of araenJmenls, ho said thab China had 
emerged from many ordeals an t was not in need of any ouu’s holp, J)Ut it was 
their duty to support her. Mere lip sympathy, as suggested by Mr. Sri Vrakasa, 
would not he sufTioieiit. Wli it was neo led was practie.il Indp. The Congress t»«day 
had no power to take State action, but the people could take moral aotion. It ws^ 
quite possible to make ecunoruic boycott ofToctive. lliidouhtodly tins involved risks, 
but wore they going to ahnndon their policy simply hccatiso of risks Ja|>an oould 
not get raw materials olsewlejn*, and if she attempted this sho would only strangle 
her own economic lifo in iter attempt to injuro India. It was the duty of a nation, 
which folt one with another, to be up atnl ready to make any sacriiico reqiiirod. 

Mr. Ratiifa witlidrew iiis aineiitliucnt Mr. Hree /Vofc.w.i's aniondinoiil was defeated 
when voted upon, and tho original ivsilutiouas moved by Mr. iSarat Rose was passed. 


Third Day — Calcutta— 31st October 1937* 

Rssolutio.n's 

On resumption to-day, the All-India Congress Committee Aook up consideration of 
furlhcr private lOMdutioiis. 

The JJouso adopted without diseussion Mr. Kamla Shankar Panilyu*8 resolution, 
calling on the Coiigri^ss Pniviuciut Assemhlies to puss resohui<»ns, iiskiug their 
(•ovcrninouts nut to eonfer titles and decorations on people and also calling on Con- 
gress Ministries to iiitiiiialo to 11. M. the King that they do not proposo.to recom- 
mend any names fur titles. 

The lloiisu agicvHl to refer Mr. A. K. Pillni*s resolution, condemning Hie Govern- 
nieut of India Act, le-afliiming tho prtwious resolutions of tho i'ongress to combat 
it and urging the Congress K.\ecvitivo to lay down u uniform policy fur all Rroviucial 
Ministries, to the Working Cuininitieo for aoiiuo. 

Tiie A. 1. C. C. next adopteil a resolution, moved by T)r. PattabHi Sitaramayya, 
urging tho re-distribution of ihovinees on u linguistic basis. He urged the Mjadrds 
and iJombay Governments to take up the question immodiatoly. 

Srimati Kanialudcei moved a lesolutioii protesting against, the repressive 4)oUcy 
of the Mysore Goveiiimeut and Heiiding greetings to tho people of Mysore in their 
struggle, it had been suggested (she said) that Congress was interfering with the 
affairs of Mysore State *, on tlio contrary, tho Mysoro Government were iuterforing 
with the normal day to day activities of tho Congress. Jtestriotive orders had been 
served on several Cougix^s wuikers, meetings niid processions banned t(hd meetings 
broken up. Shu herself liad bieii perpetually pursued by tho pulieu and perseoutM 
in the most insulting and vulgar maimer aiihougli she had no intention of doing any 
work in Mysore and was only passing tlirungU Mysore. Mysore Congress workers 
had exercised cousideiabic leslijuiut and bowed to this kind of iusukiog treatment 
but the Mysore Guverniiient interpreted this .os a sign of weakness on their part and 
harassed them mure and more. In elTeor, what tho Mysore Government were object* 
ing to was not the entry of lliis man or that man but the building up of*n Ooogress 
organisation which owed no allegiunuo to Uio Mysoro Ruler. The Dewan himself 
was reepoDsiblo for such a state of aiTairs. Jkie had thrown out a cballenge to the 
Congres^ -which should be taken up and the proper reply given. 

Mr. Oadgil, seconding tho reKoliitioo, said that tho iiiterforenoe came from the 
Dewan. Uc maintained that it was right that tlie All-India Gongress Committee 
should disease the resolution. After describing the Congress attitude towards Indian 
SUtes, Mr. GadgU smd that Hhiimati Komali^evi’s resolution was quite consiatent 
with that poiiey. Therefore, he urged the Congress to render all nossible help to 
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the Mysore fieople. If thuy failed to do this^ the rulers of ludiaii States would be 
encouraged to believe that the greatest possible organisatiiio in the country, the 
National Cougress. could not interfere whatover they did against tiie Ojugress 
organisations. Professor Indra also su|iportud the resolution. 

Mr. K. F. Narimaiu endorsed every statement ma le by Sri math i Kamaladevi «n<l 
said that the Mysore Dewan was one of ilio cleverest uiplomats who followe i Mr. 
Macdonald and Sir Samuel Hoare. No civillsod .admiuistration in India or nntsidu 
oould tolerate such abominable repressive measures. The Oovermntmt ar>pu(rud to 
keep printed orders ready to be servofl* on thoso wlio passiNl through the State, lie 
commended the resolution for the aeoeptance of the House. 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiah suggested that the entire matter be referred tr) the 
Working Committee but the House did not aecept his suggestion. 

The Ilonae accepted Shrimati Kamuladevi's resolution amidst applause. 

The Preiident announced that it had boon di^cidcd that tiie Ail-inilia Congross 
Committeo' should meet again in about two months' time, either in tlii> Iasi week of 
December or tfie first week of January. The date and place will he announced iater. 

The President also indicated that there might be a slight cliuiige regaiding tiie 
dates of the llaripiira Congress sessiuii. 

The ^Bande Mataram* was sung and this broughl the thiec days' session of the 
AlMndia Congress Committee to a conclusion. 


The Congress and the Masses 

Pt. JawaharUrt Call for Co-operation 

Since mv return from Barma and Malaya I have rec eived raany hdt.Ms from 
OoiigrcsB Committees and 0)ngressmen enquiring about the duty of Oingre-uuneii 
towards labour and peasant organisations. Should these organisitions be (Mici>urage<i 
or not? And if so. whut form should they tuk*s what relation, if any. should they 
bear to the Congress ? These problems have arisen in many firovinces and they 
jsqnire our sorious consideration. Bometimes these p r(»hk-ms are largely personal, 
sometimes they are mainly nrovincial. but behind them always there is the larger 
issue. In dealing with the local aspects of tlie protJem, we must inevitably consiiJcr 
these pccfiliaritios and even personaliti«*s. Put we must bo cliNir about the principles 
and tlio real issues before we lose onrsotvos in the forest of local detail. 

How has this problem arisen V Not surely just because of a few persons acting 
in a particular way. but because of the dynamics of the very struggle in whicli wc 
are engaged. It is a sign of our growth anil tlio rising consciousness of tln’t masses. 
Fur that growth the National Congress is mainly responsible and to it therefore roust 
go the cr^it in a largo measure for the new mass consciousness. T!ic Congress has 
worked for It and if success comes to it, Congressmen must not light shy of this. 
Therefore this now development is to he welcomed even though it might bring some 
oooasional complications with it. 

These complications are to somo extent inhoront in the situation. The Congress 
is predominautly a imlitical organisation representing the urge of all classes of 
lodiaoa towards national freedom. A labour or peasant organisation is ossentiully a 
group or class organisation primarily interested in the welfare and advancement of 
that group or class. The Congress thinks and acts mainly on tlie political piano, 
tiie workers* orgauiaation on the functional and economic piano. Yet tlic difftM-ences 
are not so great as one would imagine and the develonmcnt of our struggle and of 
fmlitioal oonaoiousoess bring the two dose to each other and they overlap to a con- 
siderable eitent. The Congress because of its close touch with Hic masses, because 
indeed it is by far the biggest mass organisation in tbo country, inevitably begins to 
think nnd act in terms of tho economic grievances smd disabilities of the masses, 
that is the workers, paasants and others. The labour and peasant organisations are 
loroed to the oonoJusion that eeonomic disabilities cannot be removed to any largo 
•stAAt ttaloM poUtKMd freedooi is aobievod and oomes to the people as a whole. 
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Thus the two overlap and the joint anti-imperiatfat front ftrowa np. In any oonntry 
under alien domination the political aspect always overah:\dows othor aspects. This 
in itself would make the Congress the dominaut organisation in tho country, but 
this predominance has boon further intcnsif ol by tho part that tho Congress has 
playM in recent yeare in our struggle for froodom. Tho Congress is thus to-day 
far and away tho most powotful and the most widespread organisation in India; it 
has tremeudous mass appeal and mass support ; oven tho workers and peasants look 
up to it and aro influenced hy it far more than by their own class organisations. 
Othor ^organisations aro not even had seconds. Tno Congress has obviously not 
achieved this mass influence and support by its political pmgrarnmo only. It haa 
done so by its magnificent record of service and sacrillje, and iiy its diroQt approach 
to the masses and its increasing economic orientation, which is understood by thoso 
masses more than the purely political objective. It is iuterostin^ to cornparu tho 

organisational and basic strength of the Congress in various parts of ludia. This 

strength varies directly with this oconomiu oriontitioii and ma.ss contacts. 

Thus from the point of view of our froodom strugg'o, both in its political 'and 

economic aspects, it is essential that the Congro« should bo strongthoneJ. Bvtiry- 

thing that weakens it, weakens that atnigghj, and wealciis ov**n tho workers* and 
peasants* movements, for n.*itlier of these is strong r'nougli to miko mindi h-'alway 
without congress support. It is tho realisation of this fact that Ins brought about 
the demand all over the country, and friun all kinds of quarters, for a joint nuti- 
imporialist front under Congress auspices. Indcod tho Congress itself is increasingly 
considering this joint front. 

But iu spite of all this tho Congress romains. and has to remain, a national 
organisation and it cannot always roprosont the functional or class interests of tho 
workers and peasants. It oanuet function as a trade union or kisai sahlia. In actual 
practice, where its contacts with the peasantry aro ennsi lor.iblo, it almost functiona 
as a kisnan sablia. Tlic general tendency is for tho (Congress to develop into a 
iircdnmiiiantly peasant organisation and this nrocoss is likely to continue, but Bie 
loadorship is bound to remain with tho middl»^ cl.issos, chiefly tho lower middle 
classes, .so long as the Congress remains tho National Congress and docs pot undergo 
a cliaugo into something ontiroly difloront. 

But these aro spcculutions aliout tho futuro and it is tho present that conoorna ua. 
Tho outstanding facts of tho present are : (1) tho Coiigross roust be strongdioopd 
because it is the only organisation which can load us elTectivoIy to our goal ; and (2) 
thu rising consciousness of and forraont among the m-issos. If theso two facts aro 
correlated tlnm wc have a newerful movement which grows in strength and loads us 
to Ruocoss. This is the b;isic reason for and the raison d’tro of tlio emphasis Nj/'t w 
being laid on mass contaids. And bo it remomhered that this applies to all Hindu, 
Muslim, Sikh and Christian masses. The ideavagos of redigious faith do not alTeot 
this programme at all. Wc talk loosniy sometimes of Muslim mass contacts, hut. this 
is not a communal raovoment dealing with Muslims only. Our programme is iilontioal 
in this respect for Muslim and Hindu or others : only in onlor to draw tho attontiou 
of our workers to work among the Muslim mjissos have wo talked of Muslim mass 

COiltOGtS. 

Contacts witli tho masses can bo of two kinds, direct contacts by moans of Con- 
gress mombors and village commitb'os among tho workpis and poisants, and oonlaots 
with tho workers’ and lumsaiitK* organisations. Tlio fiist, of coiirso, is essential ond 
needs no argument. Witlioiit it the second does not come into the picture at all, for 
the second can only be a corollary tho first. If the Congress has not. got direct 
and widespread and deep contacts with tho masses, it is bound to bo irifluonood far 
moro by the middle cia.s.sos and will thus move away to some c.vtont from the mas-s 
outlook wliich it has been its consistent aim to develop. It must, therefore, bo tno 
aim of every Congressman, and more sfiocially those who have tho interests ot 
labour and the peasantry at heart, to develop theso direct confcuits by enrolling 
Congress members from tlio working classes and ostahlisliing village coraraittoos. 

The second kind of contact, that is somo kind of organisational relation of the 
Congress with working class organisations, involving fuiietional l•op^o8ontatlon, iiM 
been discu.ssed for some time past and is still being discussed. It involves a nasm 
change in the Congress constitution and I do not know when, sf over, it will be 
gi ► en effect to. Personally, I am in favour of the principle being admitted and given 
effect to grodoaily, as tho u. P- Provincial Congrota Committeo has roooramendoJ. 
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lliis win not make much differance to he^in with, m the worhers* and peafiants’ union 
which are properly orfranieod ami capable of tjAkinjc; oclvanta^ of Congreas affiliation 
are very limlt(*<l in niimhor ; and then tlio conditions ' for affiliation would be laid 
down by tho Conincss. Rut the qnastion does not artso now aa the Coogrera cons- 
titution does not permit sneh affiliation or any kind of fnnotional representation. It 
is a dehtttahlo question and we need not oonsidor it farther hego. But thia I should 
like to emphasifu* a^ain. Tliat those who in favour of this cbatflse cannot bring 
it about from outside ))rnssiiro ; they can only do so by havixiff a latge enough Gon- 
gross memlx'rsliip of workers and peasants who want snob a change. If the^ntside 
pn»ssiiro is at any time great ennngh to compel the Congress to bow to it agdhst its 
own will, that will mean tint the nutsMe organisations are more powerfnl than the 
Congress, and if so why nffiliato ? Rut this is a highly nnlikely contingency. 

Whjlo it is true that this questioR is 111^0)^1 our purview at present, we see 
something vaguolv similar to it devol<>i*ing all over the conntry. ^ This is the inorea- 
ning oo-operation* in actual work h?tweou loo;U Congress coramittoes and working 
elitss organisations. Somtdirnes even i«rtnt itifovrnal committees have been formed. 
Often ermiigh tho leaflij'g snlilts of those lop.ii urbanisations aro prominent 0 )ugress- 
men .and so there is no difficnltv in having this cfj-operation. Rut thero is something 
more in it th.an tins romnmn link ; there is the demand for th\s co-operatiuu and a 
realisation that it is highly necessary. 

Having laid so muoli stress on tho importanen of bringing in workers and 
peasants direetly into tho Oongrws, let us now consider the desirability of having 
separate working class organisations. There can be no doubt wliatovor that both 
industrial workers and peasants have, nr ought to have, the inherent right to orga- 
nise themselves. That is in the nnturo of a fundamental right which tho Congress 
has repeatedly re<!o.gnisod. There is no room for argument ahont it. The Congress 
has gone a stop furtlier and enconr.agefl, in history at least, the formation of such 
unions. 

The case of industrial workers is dearer than that of tho pe.a.santry. Tt seems 
to mo that anvono interested in smdi labour mufit uome to tho «• »nidusion that it m 
the hoiinden (luty of the workers to org.anise themselves in trade unions, ^md Iwr 
others to help them to <lo so. The trade union movement is tho inevitable counter- 
part of modern industry ; it must grow ns industry grows. The Congress with all 
its mass contacts cannot fuuctitm as a trade union, and the nuraoroiis workers’ 
prnlilems and oontlirts that ariso can only be dealt with by a trade union. Prom 
tho point of view of onr larger fre-^dom movement also tho organisation of workers in 
trajlo unions is ess^m'ial f ir such orgnnis'»il workers develop strength and nomcutiim 
sn.l high degree of political consciousness. Therefore Congivssmon should help 
also, in so far as they can, in th« day-to-day struggles of tho wotkors. There 
should ho co-operation hotween tin* local Oongn'ss Committees and tho tE.*v.lo nniou. 
The trade union is of course in no w.iy w'itliiu th** Congress organisation, nor is "k 
subject to official Congress control. Rut it must recognise? that in political matters 
the lead of tho Congress has to be fnllowe<l and any other course ■will prove iujiirions 
to tho froedoni strngglo and ovon to the workers’ raovem mt. In economic matters 
and those relating to workers' grievoar^'es, tho union can have whatever progmnmo 
it choose.s, even i hough thin may he In advance of tho Congr-*ss programme. 'Con- 
gressmen, in ilieir individual cafiacities. can and shoi.ilil bo mcmhoi’S or if riends of 
the union awl as siudi wiilrof course give it th»'ii' ml vice. But a 'C* ingress (^mroittee 
as such should not dry to (mntrol m trado union. lie-rentlv a case came to mv .notice 
when the OnigresK Committee triod to interfere with the elections to the executive 
••ommiftee of a hihour union. This seems to niii highly undesir.ihlo. It is imbeoom- 
mg for a (>mgn .ss Committee to do so and unfair to tho Union. Tt is bound to 
load to ronllic-t or to tho conversion of tho Union into something whioh is not 
essf‘ntially a labour union. Congressmen, of course, who have served tho-OMse of 
labour, have every right to take part iu tho affairs of tliu Union. 

Transport workers st.md exactly in tho same footing as other indnstrial workers 
and thoir organisation in special nnions is highly necessary. It is also deeiidble to 
organisn separately and functionally those wortore in cities who carry on partionlar 
ptTir«>ss|ons anil whos** economic interests aro alliod anoh as tonga walas, the la-<sralM, 
ek'kaw.alas. malla.s (nslit>rmen and boatmen), stone-breakers, petty clerks, press workers, 
sweepers, and the like. All lhi»so should of course bo brought directly info the 
toiigivss fold as primary members, hut they have special iiroblems of their own, 
and a fnnetional ori^anisation gives them stroo.gth and self-reliaiico. It is easier for 
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tbem later on to take part In Conarcsa erork. Thh of nonrse proenmec; that Oonffiw- 
men are in intimate touch with tlioir 5{()octal or^nuisatinns and ^i\ro thorn every help 
in time of need. 

Mixed labour niiione and ‘mnzdnr Rahha<« in a citv consisting of workers from 
various trades and businesses are usually not RurcessiCnl. Tlinre is no funotiqnaj 
unjty amongst them, no common urge to co-oiioiMtion ci* action ; and if a political 
unity is 'desirdl, tho Congress is there to give it. 

The important problem of tho peasantry nunains, mvl this after all is iho most 
iroportaot of our problems. In the ti‘rm iM*is.antrv I in' ln'li' th^ peasant nropnetors 
as well as the tenants, tho jx-tty I' lmindars of th « Punjab .ami elsewliere, the 
of the U. P. and Ih'har, nml the K'lishaks of .'iml Orissi. Tbe saron motliou 

of treatment will not apply to all tlo-si* ; IIi.mo will b.> variaiions. P.iit for the mo- 
ment I am dealing wifli llic apprtnfli to ib.-ir special organisations. 

The Congress has fully rorogoiiiMi fbi‘ riirlit of >b.* p":N'iMtry to org.iniso them- 
selves. and in theory tin? eonsidiMations I li.ive Iv.im- -I i>» favour of tralo muons 
apply to them al.so. Hut lh'*re is a diff Ternte. li is nlalivrlv <msv to organise jW- 
tory workers and tho like; tliey are a •;los»‘lv-kiiit ‘r'oiip. A\ *>rkiiig shonldor to shoulder 
and obviously sufforing from common disabilities. |i is far i»nro diWl^iiiU Jo organise 
the peasantry, looselv scattcn^l ami thinking almost in t.'ims of tbo individual wm 
not of tho gVoup. We have e\periem*'*d all tip's** diHi 'ulti ‘s in tlio oonrse of our 
Congress work, ami thus we liml that wliile fVmgrfss inll n'ivr* owr tho poasw^y 
is very great, our organisatiojial s<r**iurtlt amoa- ib m is mm*b !e«s. Tens of millions 
look up to tho Congress ami fjwo allegiance to it. inil (be actual membership is count- 
ed in hundreds of il:onsan<U only. 

Where Congress Commiflees are working efrc< tiv**lv in villaeo areao, an effeejiva 
kisan organisation in the same area woul<] l:iiv* l\* oviwbip. Tlii'n* would bo Unplica- 
tion of effort and waste of energy. Tlie (Jonen'ss ifs* ir is nsnally eonsi*bTC-I hv the 
peasantry as their own organisation, and tl»:it is as it sliniilJ In) Thus we find Hmt 
in such areas separate kisan ^ngnnisutions have not ginwii up, altbongli the kisan 
movement, as a jiart of the rongit-ss and mon* <»r less within it< fold, is strong. 
Where, however Congress Committees an* not fnm ti.iuinfr cff'M lively in the villages, 
the gap is hound to be lilleJ sooner or later by peasant organisati(ms. Tho important 
fact to be borne in mind is that (li.'re is <b ep‘ fnment in tbo peasantry all over Inafa 
and a powerful, thon.gh paitly unc(ui'**‘ions, ♦le-sire on tbeir part to do something to 
get rid of their many burdens, whi* li bavc 1 mm- nu" ipiiti* mil*<Mr!iblo. Pmidaraontany 
this is due to the economic condili'in, hut also there is tbo fmd that the political 
movement, under the leulcrshiti of the t'.nignfss. lias raised m.i'-s eonvrionsiioss and 
made them resent many tliing.s wlib-h tbi'v n^ed in hear silently hko dnmb lioasts. 
They have also had a gfimmeiing of tlie i-fl. i’liveness of organisation and united mass 
action. So they aro espwitant and if the f%ingr**ss «-;rl >b»es not reach thoir ears, 
some other Mill, and they will rcspoii*! to it. I’lnt He' call tb it will find echo in their 
hearts must deal with their own snITurings ai.d the May to get rid of them. 

Because of this wo find to-day all manner of str.aiigo f)*-*»pb*, who have never had 
anything to do M’ith the poas.'intry l»'*foro, talking in l-'i-inM of ceonomio prognimiiios 
and trying in their nncontli way to m-oo (hr* peasantry. Hvi*n holitical rewrtiooaries 
of tbe deepest dye discu.ss nnctuonsly ngraruin programm'*s. Notliing will or can 
oome of this, for far-roicliiiig agrarian r^•f<^rm will n *vcr como out of political rea- 
ction. But this attitude of theirs shows us tho wav th^* wiii'l idows. 

The wind Ls blowing to tho viilag.is an*! to tho mn 1 lints wlo'ry .|wct| our poverty- 
striken peasantry, and it is likely to huinmo a lmTi«-au'i if ndiff d'ns not oorao to 
them soon. All our political pMhlems and dwMis;si*nis nrr but die background lor 
the outstanding and overM'helming (iroblem of India— tiif laul problem. 

Tho ‘Congress has realised this in a large mo;;siiro. and in spite of ils political 
preoccupations it has laid down the agrarian i.mgr.'immf*. This ]»r(ieramm(', thmigh it 
does not go to tho root of tlio problem, is substantial :ind f.'ir-rcaohing and undoubt- 
edly would bring relief to the peasantry. So fjir as I kneu. S'/rnrian programinps 
drawn up by peasant organisations do not differ gr(*.aily from diih. But the drawing 
up of a theoretical programme is not enough. It inn.st b * giv* ii dm fullest publieily 
among the peasant massea and the organi.s:ition must n ;i- b tin* villa/o. Knrtlim* we 
■mat draw up definite BcheBK» and nroimsals on the bjisis of ibis iiiogTammo, Those 
promals will vary ia different parts of India ns ronditions diff*w. It is the hiisiness 
of Provincial or (Smgress Committors and Congress Assnmtdy partifs to draw up 
theie proposals. It is true that we may u'd In; in a p'*sition to give effect to this 
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P^’Wwnwe nnder pre.9en^ coaditions. Bnt we nraat be ready with it, to the 
wiaMest detail, so that when the time oomes we can go ahead coafidently and .with 

u pointed ont that present condiftops m India and the very dynamics of the 

stmatioo are leading to the organisation of the peasantry.. The example of other 
countries points to the isame conclnsion. Thercforo it sepms to mo- inevitable that 
peasant organisations will grow im. Whore tho Congress is itself a largely peasant 
organisanons, separate k«san snhfias and the like will not function effectively as 
oi^nisations, though thoy may offer or^asiona) platforms for the ventilation 
of kissn grravanops. Wlwre tJongross contarsts with village folk are weak, the kisan 
organisation will develo)) more. In any event the growlli of peasant organisations, 
weftk or strong, will tako placo. What should be our attitude to tiiem ? 

Wb cannot say that there should he no peasant organisations. Tliat would bo 
conwary to the declared Congress policy ; it would bo wrong in principle and it 
wnnid ootto into conflict with tliat living movoment and fermont that wo see all 
SToand OR. Nor can wo say tliat a kisan snbha should bo just a wing of the Con- 
gross, e^h momher of tho Salilia boing a primary momhor of the Cotigress. That, 
would: be an absurdity, for inulor those conditions it is hardly necessary to have a 
ffjsan sabha. It seems to me also out of the qticstion to plico peasant organisations 
category as tho^ All>India {^piunors Association or tlio Villago 
inaastnre Association. Sncl> rostriotions will not stop tho growth of s>'f»scatc peas-aut 
orj^nisations ; they will only nisult in iintfing them oiitsido tho palo of tho Congress 
and make them look npon it as a partly hostile bo ly. 

It is important that there should ho no thought of rivalry between the two for 
this Will be injiirions t^ both, moro specially to iho peasant organisation which is 
hound to he mnch weaker. If large nnmbers of peasants are direct members of tho 
Conp^M and leading Congressmen arc intore.stod in tho peasants’ grievances, there 
ho no rivalry artd in effoct, though not organisational I v, tho poa.sant organisation 
will ho a kind of wing of tho Oongross. 

There are of course difficnllies in such vague contacts and possibilities of fiiclion. 
These dimcnltics are inherent in tho situation and wo have to face them. Tlio 
moro real onr politics are, tho more they di.'al with tho problems of life and tlio 
many faces of a vast and complov and dynamic movement, tho moro wo have to 
face fresh problems and adjust ourselves to changing situations. For life itself is 
complex and ever changing. ,Any advioo T may give to-day on this or any other 
subject may not hold good sometimo lator for conditions may change. 

And then principles may he 'good bnt it is not always easy to apfily them in jirac- 
tico. 'Hins we find to-day tliat sometimes the Kisaii S.abha jilatform is used in 
opposition to the Congri'ss. SonKdimos {mlitic.'il or oomraunal re.-ictionaries try to do 
so ; more ofton, some Congrcssm«*n who do n«»t approve of tho local Congress Com- 
mlt^tee or its oflioip-hcarors find tho Kisan Sabha platform a convenient place from 
which to attack them. A rival Congress group thus may csploit another organisation 
to gain power in tho Congn’ss ifs'df. Thus the Kissan Sahha sometimes becomes a 
temporary homo for tho reo.*ibiitraiits of flic Congress, or even tlioso against whom 
disciplinary action lias boon taken by Congrass Committees. I Iiavo had reports of 
kisan Conforoncos hoing organised within a cnujile of miles of ^ District Political 
Conforonoe, on tho .same day and .at tho same time. Thi.s was intentionally done to 
injiiro tho Congress conferonco and attract some puopto away from it. I have further 
had reports of proce.ssions organised to interfere with Congmss Conferences, of 
slogans offensive to the C-mgress hjiug shoutjd there, of Hag conflicts h.iiiig delibera- 
tely enginoered. 

This kind^ of thing is highly objccMonablo and all Congressmen must opnosc this 
folly and this exploitation of flio Kisan movement in tho interests of particular groups 
a^ individuals. It does not injure tho (!!ongress iiltimafely^ except in so far as it 
prodnoes confusion in tho minds of the luisojdiistieatrd and simplo-mindcd peasantry. 

It injnres far more those who indulge in such practices. I have previously written 
about tho Flag and I want to repeat that any attempt to dishonour tho National Flag 
by whomsoever committed cannot be toku’afed. We have no grievance against the 
Bod Flag. For my part I like it and liononr it ,as tho smlKil of the workers’ strug- 
gle and sacriQoes. Hut it is i'ro8.sly unfair to that Flag to treat it as a kind of rival 
of the National Flag. 
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ISth. Settioii — Calcutta — 29th. to 31tt. December 1937 

The Presidential Address 

The aHietecntli sossioii of tho National Liberal Fedora t ion of Iii<1ia mot at Calcutta 
on the 29th. December 1937. Roiirosontativo Lil»orn!s from all ovor India were 
present, lu the courso of his Presiiluotial addruss. Sir Chimanlal //. Set(U 9 ad said : — 

Siooe our last session at Lucknow, events have moved very rapidly, Tlio goneial 
elections for the Provincial lA'^islative Assemblies under the new Cuusiitittioii were 
held and the Congress candidates in seven out of eleven provinces won a sufAoieut 
majority of scats in tho lep^islntiires in those provinces to be in a position to form 
ministries. 1 claim that tlie Liiteral Party won a si^^Mal victory — not at the polls— 
but in the acceptance of lilioral principies and cunstitutionnl mutbods by the 
gress. The 'Working Committee of the Congress decided in favour of oflSco aooeptanue 
which the Liberal Fcdciation, while euiidcmuiuK the new ConKtiinfion and protesting 
•gainst its ugly features, had recommeiidud at its last session. Tho ooinmont on 
that decision of the Working Committee by a loading Congressman who it now, I 
believe, a Minister, was that is Hiutply a resolution of the Lucknow eossion of 
the Liberal Federation rowritton in Congress language " For some timn tint Congress 
majorities hesitated to slioiilder tho rcspousihility which natiimlly fell apon ibont 
as the result of the polls. After fussing ovor f«*r three months ov( r a dentend'for mi 
assurance from Covernois which wjis both uuucccssary and constitutionally untouaUb, 
the Congress Aliiiistries came into cxistencu and have buen fuuctiontaf evut; siiieo. 
The prospective wreckers have become ardent workers. They have now come to 
realise wuat the Liberals had said that iu spite of all tho limitations n'liii uudeairable 
features. of Provincial Autonomy, riuno is considoralilo scope for doing good to people. 
One Premier is reported to havo said : '^Wliatovur mav bo* tho defeotti in the prosent 
Government of India Act, it lias eualjlcd ns to wield power fur Iho good of the 
masses." 

The Congress Ministiiis have legirn to frcl the obligations of respnnsitdiity and 
have learnt ]h>w far n moved fifim the rcalitiis of fiructical a'imi*jistrntioii were the 
slogans they had sliouted and tlx' glib piomises they bad mudi/ to tlie okiotoratos 
during the elections. In some prcrvuircs, the ininistruK bad to to Bootion 144 

of the Criminal Procedure Code and tbe (hiiiiinul l^aw Arnondiu vat Act which thuy 
had time and again prcclairoeil slionid be abiog.att'd. Litbi ciian/es and firing had to 
be resorted to. Congicssmen had to be wuna'd not to associ'atc thorosclves with 
Ktsan Babhks and Krsans had to bo told that if they did not pay rent under exist- 
ing laws their lauds would be eonfistrati^'l. lu one pioviiice they had to prostssute a 
Congressman undw Section 124-A, The Premier of the province in whioh that pro- 
secution- took place is reported to have sai<l that if people from other provinues come 
here to-do mischief by iueiting people to violence, lie could, not keep quiet but must 
snatch a revolver and do suniethiiig to curb such tliinus. Aiiotiicr Ministor said that 
the Congiess Ministry would not countcDance any .siihvorsive activity to Wing abou^ 
political chango; 1 am not for a moment finding fault wit'n them for tho action these 
ministries had to take. On the contrary, 1 couim*;ud tlj(*ir courage and good sense 
in doing so. 

For taking such inrasurcs the Congress Mini.stiie.s 'are attackcil by the leftwingers 
of the Congress as making use of laws which they wit.en out of office had vehemently 
condemned, and arc accused of resorting to violem c while nkdjjod to tho creed of 
non-violence. They also accuse tbe ministries of inVringing the civil liberties of tbe 
^people, if tbore is an outbreak of communal viuW;rico or strikers - uso coercion or 
intimidation iu preventing those who want to woik from doing so, is the Oovornment. 
beoaose it is a Congress Government to allow public ncacu to be jeopardised and 
indostry to be ruined and lock on impotcmtly while cnays and anarchy spread ? Is 
ft part of the civil libcities of strikers to be allowed to intimidate and use TrioJenoa 
•to pUmiB who wuit to work ? 
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Hev^ral Aliiiistiis have said : '^Kvi ii ^ Cnipms CSoveriimiMii tins to kotciii/’ f 
wonder wli^' \he\ uiu ko upulogttiu ul'oul it ; why IIhs mo of Iho word '/ Is 

tlie inidicatHiii tluit a iUongruiiK (iOvcri:RieDt is urdiiiaitly jiot exiitoted to govern and 
maintain peace and order V* I veoime to tiiiiik thal it is the first duty of any 
Ooveinmeot, tni it Confess or any olhcr, to tako atl neoeshury to inaiutain law 

and ordor and |irotuct the law-abiiling }ti filiation from violence of ot hers, however 
umialatalth) the fultilmeut -of such duty ini^iit ho to stnue of their following. One 
oan, however, well uudei stand the mind of their piolestiiig following. Ihey are 
naturalfy pozsled to tiad that Congi^ss leaders who, wlieo out of ofhee, were makiu'; 
4 all sorts of extravagant deniuiids oii^ behalf of the peasanlry aiid labour, who iheni' 
i't^ves had resorted to Civil Disobedience aad bioakiug of Jaws, who hatl cucourag<;'l 
a non-payment of rent campaign and gone lo jail for duing.so, who had couuiveij ;ii 
ct'ercion and intimidation against those who were ugaiiist such activities, should, 
wnea in office, discaurage/ curb and punish iJie same .subversive teiKicucies and ac^s. 
*Shiiy are. still pore puzzled when they find the Ministers rotutning lauds tiuit wore 
loil'^citi.^ 'for ooQ-payiiUMit of loitt as part of tbc Civil Disobedi«'iii:t! movemout and 
at Ute shme tihie warning Kisans that their lands would bo furleiitd if tliey du nut 

pigf A 'Ont 

^Dit^Be dinioaltios that are harassing Congress Aliuisliies arc laig<'!y of tin.ir own 
creatUitt for, once you cr<*ato in the peojile a spirit of di.s<ili**dii>iic«j of laws and 
SUthflffU y, tliat spirit will break forHi against yv»ur own fio*.«rntneut. "I'o pre.ich 
restraint and patiencu at lids stage dees not avail I'andit^ .lawaharlal, tie* 

idol of T ouiig India, prcachc«i lestraiut to tho Alhihahud stirients wlm had goiii' on 
strike, hut the students discaidt-d his advice aud approved of iho stiike uud the 
Pandit left the meeting in disgust.; 

‘A wrong'* ooastitullDDal principle oppean to have fe*cn laid down by fho pre.si>iii 
President^' the Cdhgrcaa, He osaerts (lyNl tho Ministries are iiut directly )ospoii> 
Kibledo the olectormte but their reoponsibifitj ia to the Couvie s and <nily itidii« <;tl> 
thfou^ the Congress to tlio ewotarote. If this ptiip<Airt*oi i;, a<’'*cpto<i, there ir^ 
gravedaiigw c»f Fascism developing in tho Clongress orgjiui/^iti.m. Not only wmil i 
the Jllinisidrw all members of tlio Congress will lose tich iti'ii’|M :.d.Mic<* of 
ment Ws^lneAluation of the hard meatallty auiom* even th-.) iui •lli;><ni}siji uf tlie 
country is regrettable. But to my minid the dnu;. *r not i>ul> to the Cei- 

gresa bat the wDolo oonntry lies in the growing pro.<.:i.‘vs uf c«Mi)iuiiitism under the 
name and guiM 0 / Socialism. Siieakiog for mysed, uml 1 vemnre nlvi l>ii our party, 
if hy t^ialisyn b .meant eqiud opportunities for all, an u 4 ;r.t.ii)U sImmuu oi , 
between industry and labour, improved condhioiiK of hviu>; uo 1 in .s'Otie casu;.. oxcu 
nationitisatiomnl some iudostries, 1 am iH for sucii Sociaimuj. But the c *ji '>'|>'i<iii of 
Socialism is quit^diLTerent in tho Minds of tltose who an: iiilvoi.iiiu-; it. What iliev 
want is really fSjmmiiniam of Soviot Bossia, ail aholitiiui •>( classes uud priv.itt* 
property and the yule of the proMariata and not pariiuineotary 4li-iii(ii'i'aijy. Tue 
Congress Prudent hats only avowed tMs to be Ins ideal for India and uIivMi .suoii a 

declaration created coamderable agUattoii' Im, 1 believe, said that tho que.'ttion of the 

iiiaugui alien 'bf such iSooialiam wan liv: nw^ and that, iho prostMit objective was tin; 
attaiuinont of fieedom for India. Xhn implication, however, must not bo ignore* I that 
when froeilm'is uttoinod he And tboM who think with him will use that fieodum 
for the puitioae of introducing a migime of tho Soviet Russia typo. 

At this ScBsioik you will have to ded with the all important quoslion of the 

impending Federation. Tliat Federation is tbb only way of bringing together the 

WlmlwH India cannot be dented. The liberal Party has accepted the principle of 
Fiideratiuii bnt Jias been rightly critical of tho detailed constitution in which that 
idea has booik embodied. All political parties have strongly put forward their objeo- 
tious to the i»ro8ei)t aehene but with no effect Even the modost |iropoaals cmbodieil 
ia the joint luumorandum of tlie British Indian Delegates comprising of members of 
all communities and parties met with no lespouse. The proposed Federation is indeed 
a novel one as it is to bo a Fedoiation of British ^ kutian PiuviM* *j.s 
with i>ariianKMitury govnrnroeut and autooiatio Indian titates.. Bnt this, owing to 
exisiur* cii cumstauces, cannot be avobled. To wait till the adn|iniatraitioiui of Jiuliun 
mutes MO hi might into line with that of British Indian Pruvinons will mean in kliuii i 
waiiiii*' »*•“ I '.i tndiii. Thu briiiiroi r of tliq- States aud lhMi:,li Bfliu 

will* Itself iuu ;h accelerate the pioceas uf intruduction of rbpreseutativc v«ovciumcut 
in the titates. 
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Long drawn negoti^itions are going on with tbo SUtes aboat the term^ on whieh 
they are to come into the Fevlmatioti. Britiiih Iniia h>>pis tint mire and' more 
OQDcessioDS would not be mide for ih) purpose, it is unfair to British Indiaa 
people that they are not kept iiitor noi of the progress an I various pluses of theae 
negotiations so that O/vorument may have before them the British incliau view in 
the matter. 

The’ most vital defect in the Feleral Goustitution is that it has uo elements of 
growth within itself. There is no provision about transferring tiio subjects at prtMieat 
reserved and the trtne, manner and conditions in which sujh krausfer can be made. 
There is even no proviaion f n* un-ierulcing a revision of tiie situation after a fixed 
period as was the case in the Act uf 1919. The Cbief Justice of India, speaking at the 
inanguration of the Federal Court, spoke of the Federal Constitution as a'^liviug and 
breathing organism which oontaius within itself, as all life must, tbo seeds of future 
growth and development*' and that tlie cannons of interpretation which i;he Federal 
Court may adopt will not *^hamper the free evolution of constitutional usages and 
oonventious in which the political genius of a people can find its most fruitful and 
effective expreSHion.** It is foi gotten that a F*ederal Cjostitution is of necessity 
the creation of Statute and unless the statute is amended the nature of the Govern- 
ment cannot he altered. The vital element uf growth and df^vMi.innieut from within 
has very limited scojie in a Fedeial CuustitutioD. 

It is true uo Constitution can be kept in a straight jacket. In its funotioning 
it must bring into existence certain practices but they can hardly touch the funda- 
mentals. In the case of Iu<iia, apart from the rigidity of a Federal CjnstitutioBf 
there is a further complication aihsing from embodying in ono structure two different 
kinds of units. No amendment is possible except by the will of Farliameut and 
Parliament have pledged thcrnsolves in the statute tltat no amoudment in the funda- 
mental structure shall be made without the consent of the Htates. The Federal 
Constitution derives its power nut from within (the Indian people) but from outside 
(the Parliament). The seois of growth towards full responsibility are absent. There 
is also not much room for growth of coasumtiunal couvuntions. In the Dominions^ 
respoQsiUle goveroment was ustiblished through tiio gtowth of conventioiis, facilities 
by the alteration from tiini to time of the I list ru meat of [nstruction which remaine- 
a Prerogative XIocumerit. Ihe representatives of the Crowu in the Domiiiious oamd 
gradually to occupy the position of purely constitutional heals by directions givee 
to them through iustructious without the intervention of Parliaiaeiit. As regardn 
India, lostrumeuts of iustriiotiou have to obtain Parliaixieiitary sanction aud ns 
alteration therein can be made without the approval of Parliament, l^lratutory proo 
visions regarding reserved depiirtmeiit.s, noa>votable nature of considerable part of 
the bndget powers of the Goveruor-Geiioral to act iu his disuretiou or individusl 
judgment must prevent in a largo measure the growth of uoaveutious. Growth of 
some conventions is iuevtiabie, but their power to aeliievo respousible gevernmeat is 
much more restricted as compared with the pisitiou in the Djinmious. Uowovor 
much, the Federal Court, as observed by the Chief Justice, may strive to interpret 
and declare the law so as to give free play within the limits of the law to those 
political forces auif curreuts which alone can give vitality to a constitution, the 
Federal ^urt cannot alter the nature uf tUo struutore aud the nature and extent of 
the distiibution of (lowers under the statute. 

All these shortcomings of Hie Fedui al Coastitution aro staring us in tne xaoe, 
but the vital ana pruuticai question is what should the various politioal partiea in 
the couutry do when the Foduiiation will come into operation as it must iu a short 
time. I venture to tluuk that it would act be a wise step to try to boycott it. The 
only sensible u'uy is for aii progressiva groups t> align themselves together nod 
extract the best out of it for tiio beuelik of the country and at the same time 
incessantry work for its being reploood by a more genuinely respousible demcerstio 
Federal Government. 

In order, however, to achieve the above object, the most immeaiate ana import 
tant question is the attaimnunt of unity between the various communttieft in this 
oouBtryf particularly tlie Hindu and Moslem communities. But uqfortunalelv, the 
differences are iucreasiog instead of dimioishiug. it was at Lucknow in 191o that 
a complete understanding aud agreement was arrived at between the Goi^ress and 
the Muslim League. It is an irony oi fate tliat it was at Locknow again in 1937 
that a complete breach took place between those two bodies and the Maslim^Lsagae 
has deoJared open ' wai‘ ^against the Congress. 1 was surprised to see it reported 

47 
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that. iny liif^nd Mr. .linnah has said that the Hindus want i>} do away with separate 
cltMjtonitcs in order to crush the Moslems. All the mnny years tliat 1 liave known 
Mr. Jinnah as a personal fiioiul and a political loader of iarf^o vi.sion and deep patrio* 
tisin. he has always been in favour of joint electorates aud 1 am uiiihlo to under- 
stand this sudden chanp3 in his views ou the matter. In fact, in provinces where 
Moslems are in a perpetual minority in tho !e<pslatures, joint electorates arc really 
a genuine protcctiou to them, for tho Hindu candidates for the ien^islatiircs will 
have to seek the suffrages of tho Moslem voters and they could not afford to ignore 
their wishes and demands. Hindus, Moslems and all otliMr communities are subject 
to the same laws, same taxation, same abilities and disabilities. Ali that tiie mino- 
rities should bo n.ssut'ccl of is full freedom for their religion, culture, language and 
ample facilities for their education and uplift and that they should not bo subjected 
to any discrimination or disability on tho grouud of religion. I am afraid the Coii- 
gresa has given great provocation by trying to ignore tho Muslim Loaguo and 
tb 'go over the heads of the Moslem loaders to tho Moslem masses. Such 
an attempt can only lead to further disruptiou among the Moslems and render 
more dimcult an hoiiunrablo uiulorstanding between tiie two communities. 
In pioyinces where tho Congress are in a majority in tiio legislatures 
they have not given a fair de^I to the Moslems iu choosing tho Moslem 
members of the Cabinet. The very essence and test of inclusion of a Moslem 
member in the Cabinet as represontativo of that community is that such person 
should command tho confidence of the majority of the Moslem members in the 
legislature. *lt is not carrying out tho spirit of *tho provision for representation pf 
miooritios iu the Cabinet to take a moslom member who is ready on the eve of the 
furmation of the Cabinet and with tlie prospect of being included in it. to sign ihe 
r^mgress creed although ho may not possess tlio confidonoo of tho majority of the 
Moslem members of the legislatare. it should bo oonstdered enough if the most 
snitablo person commanding the confidence of his Moslem oolloagues in the legislature, 
M prepared' with the conouritcnco of his associates to agree to tho programme of 
the Congress Cabinet. If the majority of the Moslem legislators do not agree to 
his adopting the Cabinet’s programme, tlien oectainly the Prime Minister is at liberty 
to ohoose any Moslom be likes. 

It is a citrioas phenomenon tliat ft isitn pi’ovinoos with non-Ooogress ministi-ios 
that active* attempts are being made to aouievo national solidarity by romoving 
the oommunal virus. It is in the Punjab that the rnmistry initiated tho Communm 
Peace Conference. It is in Sind that Moslems and Hindus fraternised and folicitatod 
eaoli other oh the Diwali and Ramzan Id. It is <m tho Punjab again that a move 
is afoot to orauize a non-communal National festival aud the tduvernmeut aro leading 
their suepefrt to celebrate tho first day of Yasaut .as a day of national rejoicing in 
wbiob ilJndas, Moslems aud Sikhs are to participate. 

instead of long-range shots at each otlier the Oongrees loaders and Moslem leaders 
dhaald sit together and hammer oot an agtoed solution. 

It is astounding imw on the evo of the advent of Pederation the Government of 
India are still floating public opinion. The irresimnsible manuer in which tho Gov- 
ernment of India act in matters affecting the vital interests of India and the studied 
dimwd the^ show to Indiau opinion is illustrated by their action with regard to 
the Indo-Siivttsb Trade Negotiation aud the Inter national Sugar Conference. I^will 
taka the hittei* first. Ever since the proposal for International Sugar Conference was 
talkSoL about in Fcbiuary-March of this year, the Indian Sugar Milts Association 
told the Oovdtnment of India that tho Association should be consulted about tho 
selectioo of Indian representative to the Oonfereoca. But without any consoltation 
eitfier with the Association, the lemslature or tlio publio the Oovernmont of India 
nominated a reiwesoatative to the Conference and it was later announced tliat India 
had agreed at the Ckmfetenco to prohibit export of Indian Sugar to other emutries 
except Burma. That the Government of India should have i>ei nutted 'itoclf to treat 
an important national industry like sugar so cavalierly is incomprehensible. Ihe 
Central Legislative Assembly not only refused to ratify this agreement but adopted 
an amendment asking Oovernment to adopt all possible meaures for sttmulating ex'* 
port trade in sugar. It was pleaded by Government that if India did not sabsorite 
to this weement the markets of the work! would bo thrown into oonCuaion. Oknafla 
has not^inod this Agreement and yet no disaster has overtaken the world markets. 

Take the question of tho Indo-British Trade Agreement The Ottawa AgreeiiMat 
waa dofiouDOM * by the • Central Assembly in April 1936 and* sinoe 

then a new Agreement between India and Boland is under negstiatioih 
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In this lon^ interim period the terms of Otta^ra Agreement are -atill ^ being 

followed. At Ottawa the negotiations were coaolude 1 in aboat four weeks 

while in this c^o more than a «yeAr has elapsed and the public are not told 
what is going bn behind tho scenes. Tn the moantimo various extraneous develop- 
ments ar^ weakening tho bargaining pawer of India and increasing that of Britain. 
The tuend of* international t trade, projected Anglo-American trade treaty^ the domestic 
l^sition of Efigland and America and aimiUr factors have teodonoies in that direc- 
tion. • It is. essential, thorofore, in the interest of India that thero phouM be nq 
further delay in bringing the negotiations to a very early termination. 

The Liberal Party has always beoti willing to co-oporate with thi Congress or any 

oth^* group or parly so long as the particular ohioctivc in view is one y^ioh cell- 

sistent with thoir principles and which ommeniis itself to tliem as biing id tho best 
interests of the country. It is the Congress who spurns the Oo*n|>o.'atioa of any 
other party. But thero* are fuiilamoutal difltorunces between tho points of view of 
the Linoral Party and tho Congress. True, for tho momont tho Oougross has wp» 
jured Civil Disobedience and direction and are workint! tho Oonstitiition in the Prp- 
vincop with sense of responsibility after all their tall talk of wreokjng it -But, it 
was only tho other day that a prominent Congress loader dautared that if. the J^edera- 
tion was forced upon the country they would rosort to mass Civil Disobedionoe and 
direct action to stop it. Tho Socialist olemont in the Congress 'm iy at ansLtimo gtia 
ascendancy. At tho last A. 1. 0. C. meeting tho Socialist motion tor direot aotiOQ 
soenred as many as 63 votes against 92. * ^ j 

Then the Congress policy and mentality is mnch too idealistio and removed from 
- tfiAb is .practical. Take their creed of complote iudepoodeaoe invohrin^. t^e eeveimnoa 
of thd British connection. Every Indian aannot but feel the linmiliatioii of being 


gowned by a foreign country thousands of miles awav. Bat in tbo promt state ol 
India’s defence can it afford to go out of the Britiah Commonwealth of matioos . If 



is more sensible and praotioal. KaHatma Gandhi himself said in hw totter to «r. 
Polak that he would no satisliod with such Domioion Status and he pM eiW no at 
tho Round Table Conference in 19-11. A Oengress Mioistor the other oar 
be yanted for India a first clasa Oitizcnship in a first class Comnmowieait^ ^lat te 
etiSctly what the Liberal Party demmds and yet wo are maligned beoanae we do. not 
demand oompiete indcpendeoco. . . • * * u- 

IbbatiiM Gandhi Mid the other day that ‘If in gpite of Awart >y 

Congressmen forces of disorder cannot bo brought under oontrolww^ont uia.^aio^' 
tanoe of tho police and tho military, in my opnion aoceptanoe by the Oongrem ox (ne 
burden of office loses all force and meMiing and sooner the ministries we wiintfjm, 
the better.” Can any practical adnunistration of any country be earned on on tnese 
principles ? When are you going to attain the Utipia when every person* in a com- 
try weald be such a votary ef fhc oult of noa-viplenoe that the Qovorninea* wifl 
not have to use the Police and Milite*^ for oombatiog the violence of tnnHilent 

*^Ow^party has always grasped realities and worked for what we 

in the interests of the people iri-espective of popular applause or d^pfavoar. we 

not to bo discouraged by tho fact that our party cannot olmm tho large namMwm 

our fold as some other party is ahla to do. But there we 

of intelligent citizens who, though they do not label thorasolvos 

of and follow our principles. As I have |K)inte;l out alroaiy, 

years of sufferiog and solf-sacrifico in tho pursuit of its 

come to'beliovo in parliamentary action and have thorohv paid homm te 
principles. Wo should pursue steaifastly our H»«yaad work for the ^ 
our motherland, co-operating with all who are engaged according to their liglita iiu 
the pnrMrit- 

Second Day— Cekntte—Slst. Deeamber 1987 


Pfwcoedliics n .ReMliilieiis 

CONDOUBSCI 

When the •Federation resumed its sitting 'this morning, the folbwing* «aaQl«f||| 
moved from the Chair, was adopted : 
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IHE RATIONAL LIBERAL flDERATIOH 


[ CltCOTtl— 


••(a) The Kational Liberri Federation o! India 
of the loBB Bustaine^ bv the country in the daith of 

great achievement in the field of scienoe won for hm ?*jr 

whose devoted work was a beacon light to nis countrymen to prdbeed onward in 
the field of spientific fesearch. , p ^ , 

. “ihl The FedocaHon plaoea on jccord »ts senw of the areat loss Par^ a^^^ 

the country ha^ susfaned by the death of Asia 

cKani£«» Mft/i /tUonorocN And the Rev. Rr. Kaa' (t^alontta). Xbe 


records Its seuBe or -loss i;io ow.ni y ou*,.-.--* -j --- 

early detA of Sir, Borabii Peehkhanwala of the Central Bank of India, a groat 
floancial expert, who redaeied rafttable aorvice in furtherance of Indian banking 
enterprise. 

RlBOLTTTlON OW ReFOUMS 

Hr. V. 8, Rriaitata 8a8tri moved the following resolution next : ..a, „ 

“(a) The. Federation reiterates its considered opinion that 
embodied in the Government of India Act of I935,.is estremoly unsafisf^^^^^^ 
and alrogeth’ey unacceptable. It is not merely madoqftate but s retrograde 

in many respects and includes features obnoxious to Indian ^ 

“(h) None the less the Federation repeats that it has to be X 

advantage of the people, for the amelioration of tlicir social and economic 
oonditioDS, and for accelerating the pace of Dominion Status. 

♦(c) The Federation, views with satisfaction that Cabinets 
popularly-eleoted representatives of the pejple have taken over 
in the various Provinces, including those in which 

a majority in the liegi^lature, and hopes that those i * /i fniorlefe «l!ld 

Constitution* as to secure the confidence of all classes, creeds and ® . 

fpeoially minorities; So as to facilitate the early removal of the various Safepards 
and the Spbeial Responsibilities of the Governors and other 

in the present 'Government of India Act, thereby loading to full and comple e 

transfer of power to the people’s representatives in the Irovinces. 

“(d)* The Federation urges that no concession should he ^ 

!a the oonrse of the negotiations now being carried on with them with to 

(he establishment of tlio Federation which are calculated to increase still more 

the powers of the Princes at the expense of the Federal Govoroment. 

lioving the resolution, Mr. Sastri pointed out that he had the 

moviDithamain resolution on the subject at three successive roeeUugs of the^ 
Federation. In the first place he was glad to find that rwolution mentioned 
Dominion Status in proninence. He made a commentary on the 
this conneotion referred to an episode in the history of the. enactment of tw A 
to which sufficient attention had not been paid. Mr. Sastn reminded them tn 
one of the chief grounds upon which they coraiiTained a^^amst 
Parliament was the omission of all references to 

that preceded the Bill aad also in the Bill. They attached the greatest possib^ 
impo^noe td the promised status which marked a chief distinction between them 
ana tne Indian National Congress and now, curiously enough, the ®,J 

their Mahomedan Tellow citizens. They went so far as to accuse the Britisli 
people of something like a breach of faith, with the result that they thought i 
neoessary .to conciliate them in a certain fashion and tho expeilience 
was rather strange. They proposed the reoeal of the whole of the 1919 India 
Act retaining, however, the preamble ; for tiie preamble, it was, that promised to 
tb0a*progres8ive stages of responsible government, and with the sanction of the 
Labour Go4erDment\at the time was made the declaration w'hnrein Lord 
commented upon this preamble and incorporated it to mean Dominion Status M 
the end of the process of development, so that there was the text and commentary, 
the aomoaenttry being more valuable to them than the text itself. 

Dominion Statna aid its meaning were not acceptable to the Tory Government 
at thd time. They resolved, therefore, to meet their ^’sbes m their 
Tbev said ; “We will give these people the preamble. We will repeal the whole 
Act but retain tho preamble.” At that nime lawyers both in England and India 
were found to maintain that the preamble without the Act had m 
whatever. The’ Crown lawyers decideiT to keep the preamble That preamble, 
said Mr. Sastri, referred only to British India-*progresaivo self-govornment in 
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British India."’ The commentary, therefore, referred only to British Indli— 
Dominion Status for British Indi^ 

This episode, said BIr. Sastn, todh p1aoe> while they were passing the Bill through 
Parliament That bill contained fall provisions for the attainment of a Federation of 
India. So this preamble ^referred to British India alone at a time when they were 
planning a Federation between British and Indian India. That praamble must be 
made applicable under the ne>f conditions when a Federation had .OMn enaot^ and 
yet the people of India were told they mast be satisdod with the retention of the 
preamble. The commentary gone, nothing was said nboift Dominion Status or aolf* 
government. What the preamble was going to do to them they did not know. Ibia 
Act enacted a Federation. The question hal been asked whether tho ideal of Dominion 
Status still held and if there was somo reason to fear things were not as seeure in 
that respect as they were sometime ago, specially in Federal India when tho prinoM 
came in. They had stipulated that their conuection with the Crown and dependence 
on the Crown and protection by the British forces of the Crown in India mast idl 
be maintained intact, time limit leing fixed, flow could India, -wWher Fbderal or 
British, have Dominion Status so long as the great part of the country remained in- 
tegrally connected with Britain, dependent on the Crown for its. privileges, for ^e 
maintenance of all those privileges and for its protection as well. The question had 
also been raised whether Dominiou Status could still bo spokeu of as a probability or 
even as a possibility in connection with thoir future progress. B(i‘, Sastri said he 
was not so very difR lent as to answer that question in the negative. Tie still thought . 
they were entitled to hold Dominion Status as the goal of this Constitation. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sastri added, they had got to consider what the position of the 
princes really was. They firstly agreea to the ideal of Dominion Status.' they 
read the first speech, of the princes at the Round Table Conferenue,* they found they 
all expressed adherence to this ideal— acceptance of Dominiou Status as the goal of 
the Fedeiatod India. Gradually they remained occult and receded from* the position 
and for years. Mr. Sastri said that they had not been hearing froip them any hope 
as to Dominion Status and the view about Domiaiou Status had praetioaliy* boon kiUed 
by the indifference of the princes of India. 

Mr. Sastri referred to the occasion of the Jubilee in tho presence of His Majesty's 
representative,— the Viceroy of India,— when the Maharaja of B kaner, who played 
most prominent part in the Bound Table Oonfere.ice in tipi first two years, emphatio- 
ally declared he still held to the ideal of Dumiuioo Status for India. Mr. Saatri 
thought he might take it as typical of the attitude of the princus and reassured them 
it was the status of a Dominion which might be kept by them as tliuir final objective 
in regulating their progress. They however definitely and consistently held that 
defective and in many parts obstructive as any part of the Act might be, so long as 
they worked patriotically and with the interests of InJia steadily in front of them 
they were bonod to inciease in strength and in solidarity and in the end that should 
be the preparatton for Dominion Status. 

Gbatinuing, Mr. Sastri said the people's progress could not he preveuted by the 
provisions of the Act. Their strength would enable them to start a movoment aimed 
at obtaining Dominion Status and when that strength was considered sufficient, 
neither this Act nor any Act of this nature could really hinder their own march 
towards progress. In this faith, Mr. Sastri ref<>rivd to th** sratement of General 
toutts of l^nth Africa while speaking to his i.o’intrvmen when they were consider- 
ing an Act there to enact the proviMon of Westminster. It s.*cmcd to him there 
was mnoh reasoning in that statement. 

, It was not, he said, in the provisions of this constitution that tliey plar^od their 
faith hut it was rather in the strength they should Rc<piiie by the oporatioDs of this 
conatitution.* Referring to Clause (d) of the resolution regarding the n<>gotiatioas 
thqt were being carriel on with the prince-s. Mr. Sastri said they uud.'rntjod that 
at this last stage the princes were still making snnt difficult or oth ir and the 
Oovemmunt of India were eni^dged in a very difUciilt task in persui ling thorn. He 
hoped the Government of India wonli suct^ei*], but whatever critics might siy* tiiey 
and the speaker and the Indian Liberal Federation were dcfiiiirclv of opinion t|i it 
the enactment Of the Federation of Bdtish fid Indian Ind.i n’a<i a d'&tin..'t aivain’e 
towards the attainment of Dominion Status. What tlm piin':»s wi io asking they did 
not know. The vrinoes had alrcidy hal so rnucli oonccJ'd to thorn that some of 
them were alreaoy afraid that tho Federation when it cumc about, would be no 
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Undinj! force Eatwoen the two Tndi«s. He was afraid the prinef8«m>ght wio a 
l>Grcenta};e of their demand and the Fed<>ration, wcik as it was, when it actnaliv 
took shitjio mi"hf 1 m slill woakfr. N-*vorth'-loss, Mr. Siwtri said th.'v \vi* si iii 
the Fodoration deliberately and with tiioir eyes open. They said the Fcd'?ratifni w^s 
. a distinct step in advance ton'ards tho consolidation of their country and lie was ruu' 
of those who hoped, whatever the princes and their attitude mif^ht ho to-dav. ir 
would chan;^e quickly for tho hotter under the* stimnlqs of their iuhnenco. Tli'liifilf 
their reproRontativos in the Federal Lt'gislature migbf* Jo only nominated for tl,.' 
first few years, ho hoped in course of time they would be nlmted men aad wlic i 
tho process of olcetion reached its completion thoir (the StaW) lepresent itivi ^ 
would take their politics from them (Dritibh ludians) and would ally <?) th<*ms4>iv>^. 
■with them in the stiu«glo for Dominion Status and that they should rot lin l ti.e 
|)iinci\s sncl) a hnudi<’np on India's pro^n-ss as at present they wero sorc'^iitn ... 
inoliiied to think. . Tlioy trusted to tho forces of time, they trnstod to i)t<> 
silent iiilhiRiK.-e of their own people, tho prinoes and theW re|;resentaiiv-'S, 
and tii<\y trusted further that as tho strong hand of Great Ihit.'vii w.is 
withdrawn wliolly from direct contact of the forces of this ooanfry, tliey wo.iM 
more steadily advniioe to the status of a Dominion and they tnistod that as tliis 
jirocess went on the identity between British India and Indian India would deidaro 
itself fully :ind completely and they would reheard the princes as their allies and not 
opponents in the attainment of their goat. 

Prooeeiliiig, Mr. Rastri said they were expressing a wish that tlio Conjjnss 
(•ovornments cstahlishod in soven provinces and other Govmimi nts which wiro 
not ('ongivsB would* still lo turning the x\ct to their benefit. They f \|Mes^fd 
the hope that these (Jovcrnmciits would have their eves fixed steadily 
forward and would strive to get rid of tho safeguards, plentifully provided in the 
Act. Ifo was sorry to think the relations between Hindus and Moslems had, 
in n><‘ont days, been nssumiog a worse form. They now found the Mr..slim 
lipagiiu running full tilt at the Ifindu Maha Rabha and at tho Indian National 
Oingress and openly avo^v^ng sentiments of hostility towards these bodies TIm' 
so-called Communal Award emanated from the lato Prime Minister. Mr. R.'imsay 
Mnedonald. -but be believed it was re.ally the product of tho India Gfiico. It had 
eaust'd most acute distress in several pnivinros hut they all hoped tho Provite ial 
Goveiniiiiuifs would be so operated that even tin* ilifTerent roligious groups amojig 
tho people W'ould slowly understaml the identify of their interest and In < (»ui.se 
of time drop thoir separated d’stanctV and help towaids the attainment of tiuiioi.al 
solidarity vo that Provincal Autonomy, liowovi r much it might disfigni*' Ihe 
stntiito book, might, iu nrhia! !»ractice, be a l-dter thing by reason of the 
safeguards and re.<jerve pow’eis. He hoped the Oovernraints would at 

least use all their endeavours in tin* direction of unifying fha pt?c»plo Htnl .setting 
thoir ga/.o steadily towards the practical reiieal ^ of these disliguring 
safeguards. I?rft>rriiig to the work of t’ongress Governments in the last few nituiths 
Mr. Pastri thought they h.'id di»ne well and in tbeir endeavourfi to cany 
out their election promises they were entitled to co-operation and support. lie 
was a member of tho Mrtdias Leg'slaturo and in that capacity ho was a 
discrifninatiog supporter of Congress fKdiey and mothodif. 

Si'rnndmg Mr. Bilatri'g n^solution, Sir Coirojytf Jekampir {fiombay) roforrod to tho 
spread of tho CommuniRtic •ideas hi India and said this was a mcuiaeo against wliieh 
evetyh idy including (he Congress Oovernroonts must be on their guard. Peis ui.-illy. 
he iM lievcKl that in an ancient country like India, with its age long culture aiol tradi- 
tions. such ideas would (not) really capture tho imagination of the people, hut at tip* 
same time be feared the spivad of* such ideas would retjird India’s prognss tn\v;;r.ls 
Dominion Status and create more strife in tho country than there was to day. D 
would also give trouble to the Congress Oovernmeut and might biing •lisaster tu tlM*Tn. 

Sir Cowasji went on to aay that, sooner or later, owing to tho prowiiisr power of 
tin* I/‘ft Mfing, there was 1»onnd to he a split in Congress ranks and when siuh -i 
situaticiu arose, he felt confident the Right Wing of the Congress would .if cypt f«*» 
thoir guidance the' principles which the Lil*eral Party advocated. He said, in j>on- 
chision. that t?u» name Mheral might dot live hut tho principles which fjh ralisni 
l>roh*ssod would live for long. He hopetl the vast majority of Indians would acc*-|d 
th«>si' pritu'iidcs wh'Toin the country’s s.aMy l.iy. 

Till* !>***"!ufion wa*^ supimitwl by Mr. J, N. Hubu (Bengal). He said while agita- 
tion was din*< i*.'d to '.•uin for India complete l\i*epon‘^il*le Govemaent, they were *11^* 
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•ppoililQd with the. Ooverniifeiit of fodia dot .jnasmaoh ha .Dominion Stains conkl 
nowhere be found in ift Tim^pnhple- *of tbte noantry Would not • bo satisfied nnless 
full responsibility was conferreil. 

.. The resolution was further si(l)porhHl by Pamlit P. N, Sapru (UL P.)» Mr. A* S» N, 
Vufihy (Orissa) and carried. 

Reforms in States 

As rcfiards reform of (ho Indian States, the Fedi-ration passed a resolution re- 
affirming its complotb sympathy witli the iiaturai nml perfectly legitimate aspirations 
of tlio r»eopie of the Tndian States for civic and polilical lil»erties and deeply regret- 
ted that no provi.sion was made in the new (ioveriiment of India Act for the election 
of icpresentsitives of States in the comiiv' Fed.'ial L**.uislatiire or for tlio recognition 
of the poop1e'.s fiindamontal rights of eiti%i>nKhip. Tint Fedoralion, however, hopes 
tli«' rulers of Indian Slates wouM allow their leprosentatives to (ho Federal Legisla- 
liire to be leturned by elrctifii. It slroii/ily ur;.'etl onoe a aiii that lulors of the 
Stiitrs should, without further delay, roncedo to their subjects tlio rights of seourity 
of persons, property, liberty of spi.'cch ami press, freedom of as.sociation and an 
independent judiciary as well as representative government, iis a prelude to responsible 
govei nmeiit. 

'I'l»e at»ove resolution w js moved by Rai Ualiaduv Pandit SukUdeo Dehari Mura 
(U. l^), and secondod by Mr. M. D. Shahane (0, 1\) 

Indianisation of Army 

On tlio motion of Mr. M. D. AHckar (Rombay), soconiled by Mr. II. B. Iloy, 
(lleivual), the Federation coiulcraned the uniesponsivenoKs of the 'Oeverriment to the 
rt‘peaied demand for nationalisation of thu aiiny in India by rapid incimso in the | 
facilities for traiaing Indians as oHicors, and* urged that reernilincMt to the army be 
thrown open to all province's and all communities and wider evpansion of thu Uuiver- 
sity Tiaining Cro|is. It strongly objeetui to the non-iucluKiou of Indians In the 
Au.\iliary Force and urged tliat steps should be taken in accordauee with the rccom- 
incMidations of the Nhea Cominittcu to bring about iutruductiou of iuilitary.r drill and 
e.slab]islimont of Cadet Cjojis in schools. 

Indians Overseas 

Or the motion of Pandit //. N, Knmru (.Allahabad), seconded hy Mr. S. P. Baan 
(Calcutta), the Federation supported tlio Indians in Zanzibar in their stand for the 
vindication of their rights and called upon the peopleSand the tioverument of India to 
put an emhargo on Zanzibar cloves, coinbumied the refusal of tlio Ceylon (Jovorn- 
inciit to grant franchise cxeepting to a very sinall iiiiniber of Indians in rural areas 
under the (yuylon Vdlag*' Ordin inuo, urged the (foverninent. of India to take stops to 
safeguard ti e interests of Indians uver.s-ras, appro dale I Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri*8 
report on Indian labour in Malaya and cuiisidt^red in.'cessary that Agents of tho Oov- 
uriimeut of India should ho appointed in Ei.it Africi, Fiji, British Uuiuna, Trinidad 
and Burma. 

Moving tho resolution on Indians ovor.seas, Pandit 11. N. Kunxru (Allahabad), 
said repeated repre.sentiitions of the O iverninent of India to the Ceylon Bovuramuat 
on tlio subject went iinliccded. Tho a;tioii taken by the (juvenirount of India was to 
prohibit emigration of labouieis to Ceylon pending the nonoval of discrimination in 
legislation. When tho Jackson Report was published, advantage might bo taken of 
it to arrive at a sottlement of tho outstanding qiieslious which would do away with 
the need for taking retaliatory action a-^ain.st Ceylon. 

Speaking on thu question of promoting tho inrerost of Indians in Fiji, ho said the 
recommendations of tho Labour Dispute Cmn mission ivgurdi ng wage labourers, if 
aocopted, would go a long way iu iiiproviiig the cundi lions of Indian labour. In re- 
gard to Indians in Zamiudar, the sjieaker was sure if tho Boveraraent of India had 
repivsentatives in East Africa, tho situation in Zau'/iber would not have detciioiated. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Federation passed a resoiafion urging tlio Provincial Governments and the 
pmple to mako organised attempts to discourse the use of intoxicaiing and injurioue 
drinks and drugs. 

Indian Medical Service 

Tho Federation, by another resolution, coiidemiiod the present 'policy of tho Gov- 
enuaent as. regards tHud Indian Medioal Bervioo and cousidorud that the only proper 
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solution to tJiii question win tin orgiirsatiou of tho In li.m M-) lioil Service as an 
eiclusively military S(>rvi«*j which Khould uot ho usod in civil administration, tho 
ooostitatiou from tho ranks of fuiv.ite praotirionors of a rtnservo of medical 

men for employment in time's of military emorgenov, the recruitment to the military 
service thus constituted hein" by open compotiti<)n in India alone, aiil plahni; of the 
civil medical services in the provincial Governments both as re^^irds .recruitment 
and employment. 

Otkeh Resolution's. 

On the proposal of the (^hnir, seconded by Mr. Vtahnunnth (IT. P.), the Federation 
passed a resolution expressin:; tvirrid. an-l surprise at the coiillictiog statements by 
Congress Ministers on the lun^ ownlno separation of judicial from executive fanctions 
and urged that this reform .should bo carried into effect without delay in every 
province. 

Wardha Scheme CumersED 

Pending the examination of details of the scheme propounded at the Wardha 
Iduoationiu Conference, the Federation viewed witli alarm the decisions reached by 
ihe Cooferooco and particularly considered the proposal to mako elementary education 
practically self-support! n;;, to bo entirely unpractical and calculated to subordinate 
&ie acquisition of culture to (considerations of earning by children by their craft 
and if, t>nrBisted in, the Federation believed it would put back the progress of the 
country. Tho Federation strongly disipproveJ of tho proposal to change 
universities into merely examining bo^lics and opined tho progress of India was 
bonnd np with tho development of univer.sities as effective agencies of JiigUer educa- 
tion and research. 

• Moving the resolution Dr. ParniiJptjc said they could not but look on the scheme 
of ednoation propoiindcMi at the Wanlha Conference with alarm. The framers of the 
scheme wanted to Uini upsM‘ down the whole system of oduciitiou in their own way, 
He recalled how during the Xnn-eo operation days, a national system of education 
was introduced but a powerful microsjopo was requiroi to find the remains of 
experiments to-day. They all agreed that cdiKJution did not spread raoidly as it 
should. There might be many improwments needed. At the same time they agreed 
that the path of reform was not to be made bv tho entire reconstruction of their 
educational structure. To make little children from six to fourteen pay for their 
education by means of manual work was too fantastic. Tho resolution was seconded 
by Mr. M. Daltekar, 

Tho Federation expressed satififaction at the release of a largo number of detenus 
in the dilTeient proviuce.s and complimented tho Governments of the jiroviiioes con- 
ceroed for acceding to the people's demand 'and Mahatma Gandhi for the powerful 
support he gave to that demand and urged upon the Governments concerned to 
release early all ilioso wiio were stdl under detention without trial. Tho Federation 
further complimented the India Ooviirnment for repatriating a large number of 
prisoners from the Andamans aud urged the Govornmeut to abaudoii tho Audamaus 
as a penal settlement. 

Another resolution ran as follows : Tho Federation convinced as it is that the 
best interests of India will he pKuu itel hy constitutional system of Government is 
strongly opposed to Communistio as well as totalitarian ideas as being detrimectat to 
the well being and advancement of the people. 

*^The Federation exhorted both the p eople and the Governments to put forth every 
'^endeavOBC to oradioato the evil of untouLdiability from the social and religious systems 
of the country at the eatliest possible moment. 

The Presiaeut, in his concluding speech, recalled that he learnt his political 
lessons at the feet of Sir Surewiranath Banerjeu and other leaders of hallowed 
memory. They of the Federation were tho real inheritors of the National Congress. 
They were carrying out the real spirit in which tho Congress was founded. In 
their time in the Congress there were no parties and all worked togetlior. Tnat 
spirit of catholicity pervaded dhe activities of the Federation. ''Carry the banner 
of Uberaiism in the maaner wo havo done,” he concluded, “however discouraging the 
oircumstauceB may be.“ 



Hie All India Christian Conference 


TIm WelceoM A d d t ew 


Hm All-fndui Oonfereooe of Iiidiaa 0hristisiis met on the 27di. Deeemhnr 1911 
at 8t Psnfe Oollem, Csbottn, Ksnwsrsni L*id%i Uakaraj Singk presided.* OelegaleB 
from diflneak perm of India, inolnding a nomoer of ladies, attended the Oenfereaoe. 

Important resolutions regarding problems affecting the Indian Christian Oosuinnltf. 
such M. adult ednoation, total prraihition etc. wore adopted. 

At the onCaet Dr. B. P, BivaU, the retiring president said that thej were at the 
cross roads now. If they wisely planned their community's future and enlisted the 
sympathies of the masses, they should be able to render aervioe to their Ifuter and 
their motherland. It was only by serving India that they should serve the best ln« 
terests of their oommnnity. 

Mr. 8, C. Mukkerjee^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the dele- 
gates said— ‘VITe are passing now through a momeutous period. The year 1937 will 
be regarded as a landmark in the history of India. After half a century of national 
strug^e and political effort, a great change has omo over the constitutional history 
of India. The pondnlum is moving slowly but steadily from a bureaicratic form of 
Oovoromont to Responsible Governmeat. It must bo conceded tiiat, notwithstanding 
its many ^ vital defects and shortcomings, the Government of India Act, 1935 marks 
the beginning of a new era in the constitutional history of the country. 

We, Indian Christians, are a minority Community. Our views on politics ire 
free from s narrow communal bias. Wo nave demonstrated to the whole of India 
that polUioally we regard ourselves as lodians first, as citizens of the Empire, and 
we do Bot base our claims on communal grounds. 

Wa are deadly against the provision of special electorates. We liave fought 
against it tooth and nail but, in spite of all our opposition it has been forced down 
our throat by the British Parliament, entirely against our will. As a oommnnity, 
we have registered our whole-hearted protest against it We stand for Joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. Wo are at ono with the Congress In tnelr 
fight against special electorates. We consider that Mr. Jionah is rendering n 
lasting disservice to India in fighting for special electorates. 

We, as a community, favour the conception of Swaraj as our mal, Tound which 
all onr hopes, dreams and ideals are centred. We are one with Pandit JawaharUU 
Nehru iu deprecating the association of reIigioii.s fanaticism with the political 
programme of the country. Every citizen of the Emiiire, be the Hindu, Miissalman, 
Christian. Buddhist or Jain, should feol that he iia.s a part to play in, and a 
contribution to make to, the upbuilding of a great nation. The future of this 
country depends on the vitality of this impulse and on the sincerity with which 
we answer this call to national service. 


The Communal 'Award is the black'sst spot in the Government of India Ao^ 
1935. It is unworthy of the British Parliament to have made provision for snoli 
an Award in the Constitution, thus throwing an apple of discord between tee 
two major communities of India. In its present form this Award is wholly 
nnaooeptable and should be dismissed as an anachronism. .... ^ 

The Congress programme, now being cIo.sely follcwed by^ the non-Oongrese 
Provinoes as well, has not only our approval but also pur admiration. Two item^ 
in particular, in their programme — the grant of relief to the poor tiHers of the 
soil and the introduction of partial prohibition— have oaptnred the im^ina^n of 
the masses and won tho approval of alt right-thinking men in India. In the 
matter of prohibition, every Ministry — (>>agre.ss or non-Oongrass-^ill reoeiyo the 
whole-hearted support of the entire Indian Christian oommnnity. The , problem of 
the resultant loss of revenue must be solved by drwtio economics in the 
administration and by the introduction of increased taxation of the riober seotion 

The^nention of the release of tho detenus and the repatriation of the Andamans 
prisoners has recently been a source of deep conoeru all over the oonntry, in 
this connection Sir John Andorson has earned the Iwtiog gratitude of the ooant^ 
hy his statesmanlike approach to the problem. Then, tho mighty iofiueooe of 
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Mahatma Gandhi— that grcit wizard of the East— who camo to Dongal and 
wielded his magic wand and lo ! a great miracle was wrought. We only hope 
and pray that if the remaining prisoners give a aolemu assurance that they will 
once for ail give up the cult of violence the Government of Bengal will rise, to 
the occasion, take courage in both hands and 'leleaso these prisoners. 

It is our sincere wish that anarchy and terrorism, which until, recently 
brooded like tht! dark shadow of an Evil Spirit over the whole of Bengal, may 
be a thing of the past end never recur again to smudge the fair name of this 
‘ Province. The Government of Bengal have however a serious responsibility in the 
matter. It is incumbent on the Government that some financial provision is made 
for these released prisoners to enable them to make a new start in life. The 
Oovernment have been spending large sums for holding these young men in 
detention or in jail A small fraction of this expenditure will set them up in life. 

Coming to the other problems that confront the ooantry at the moment, we are 
reminded of tlie present-day conflict between the landlord and the tenant, and 
between Capital and Labour. Much of this conflict is the direct and perhaps 
inevitable, result of the general mass awakening brought about by the growth of 
political coDSciotisneks. We must exercise a great deal of caution and balance 
while approaching this complex question. 

An agitation is on the foot at the moment the general trend of which is to do 
away with the landlord altogether. This, in our opinion, is a porverted way of look- 
ing at the problem of giving relief t) the ryot whose appalling poverty and crashing 
indebtedness nobody denies. The landlord, it is forgotten, occupies an essential posi- 
tion in the social-economic stractnra. What is needed is not an entire destruction of 
the landlord system but a re-orientation of the policy beliin l the existing tenancy 
legislation which in itself is of a most complex character and is the outcome of a 
long process of social and economic evolution and legislative enactments. Thu tenant, 
the landlord and Goverument are *811 indispensable units in the k ici.il stnictnro. You 
cannot dislodge any one without the whole structure coming d >vvn with a crash. 

Then the question of the relation between Capital a id Labour a i l ihvi perennial 
conflict betw^Q the two. Here also we liml an exag-jorau; I ernpliisis given to labour 
and their unjustified glorification as the .«o)c iiroblern have been I. and its 

solution made so difficult, by the importation of unnecessary political considerations. 
Considerable mischief ii:is Wen wrought bv tlie self-seeking politijial agitators who 
are out to serve their own political ends. Tin result is founil in the lightning strikes 
which have become so common lately and have not only h?d to serious dislocation of 
normal busiuess activity but have idso brought endless misery ti the workers 
themselves. The solution of all this lies in the formition of w.‘ll-org:iiiisc<l trade 
union and revision of labour legislation, wlmro necessary, for the rights and interests 
of labour. The Capitalist must develop, to a much greater extent than he has donn 
so far, a larger sympathy and imagination in his dealings with, and .attitude to, wage- 
earners. It is only iti this way that ho can prevent the latter from falling an easy 
prey to the unhealthy iiiUnence of political raisch ef-makors, ani thus give the lie 
to their OMrn reputation as mere blood*suckcrs and also eliminate the possibility of 
abrupt business dislocation by strikes. 

Before passing on to our own domestic problems as a community, I am constrain- 
ed to refer to the great tragedy wJiiuh is being ciacted in the Far East. We, in 

this Conference, ought to express our deep sympathy not only with the Christians 
in China but with the entire Chinese population in their life-and-deatb, and heroic 
struggle with Japan. We view not only with grave concern but with intense dis- 
approval the brutul atrocities that are being perpetrated by Japan not only ou their 
mnitary opponents but also on the non-combatant civil population, including the 
wholesale slai^hter of innocent women and children. All this is the outcome of an 
unholy Imperialistic design on the part of Japan which we consider, is casting a foul 
blot on the fair name of the >civilisatioa of the Ekist, and we mast raise our voice, 
along with others in ludia, against this oppression of the weak by the strong. 

rarring Madras which has in the past been enjoying representation 

in tbe Provincial l^egislature through a communal electorate, it is for the 

first time that the other provinces, except the O. P., have sent np their 
representatives through special Indian Christian electorates. We expect tb^ 
representatives to be in the closest po.ssibIe touch witli the Indian Christian 
community in each province and to woik in close co-operation with the Provincial 
Associations. If ws are not to lag behind, if we are to keep pace with tbe ever- 
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moTing politioal forces of the day« osoh Pruvinotal Assoeiatloa ahoald shalie off all 
lethaigy, irske op and become a live aa t wide-awake b>d7. Thus aod tbos alooo 
oan each Proviooial unit become a real dynamic force and make its mark in the Ufa 
'•of the ftrovinoeu 

One great practical difficalty has arisen. Barring lladras, we have only two repre- 
sentatives in each province and they are practlciliy lost in the crowd of 200 or 250 
members. Unless therefore they join some big political party, they oan hardly ex- 
pect to make their presence felt or their voice heard. It is for the Provinoial Asso- 
oistioos to decide as to which party they should join. 

This Gommuoity's major problem is more economic than politioal. The mere 
reiteration of our poverty oan servo^ no purpose unless we set about seriously think- 
ing out for ourselves ways and means for our own eoonomio uplift. Remember that 
more than 90 per cent, of Indian Christians live in tho villages and birring a small 
peroeotage are landless day lab'inrors. Tho time has arrived when a mere passive 
reliance oo the Missions must give place tu an active aud energetic and oonoerted 
action on our own part with a view nut only to arresting our ooonomio degenera 
tion but also to bringing about a dcfinito iroptovemont in our position. 

Intimately bound up with our economic position is the question of the type of 
eduoation we are giving our ciiil Iren. IIoio we are faced with tho argent need of 
Investigating onr entire educational policy. Unhappily the whole question has hither- 
to boon left to the Sfissious and onr voice in tiie didutmination of the Community's 
educational policy has boon negligible. 1 menu no lollections on anybody or on any 
organisation— I am merely stating faut.s as wo find them. Our literacy is going down 
year hy year. 

This brings us to the question of the uplift of tho masses engaged in agrioultural 
pursuits and to tho equally important question of industrial development. In order 
to ascertain what progre.ss the Indian (Miristians of Bengal have mado iudustriallji^ 
the Managing Committee of tlu; Indian Christian Association in Bengal have organised 
this year an Industrial Kshibitioii in this very compound. It is the first venture of 
its kind and it is a modest one. 1 invite every delegate to pay a visit to this Ex- 
hibition. Huggestions will he received with gratitude. 

I should be failing in ray duty if i did not mention in this connoction the three 
large endowments founded hy ray friend l>r. Ilarcndiu Oiomsir Mukherji amounting 
to Rs. H lacs for tho industrial, agricuttuial, vocatiunul and business truiuiag of Pro- 
testant Christians of Bengal. 


The Presidential Address* 

Kanwaratii Lady Maharaj Sinf/h^ui her presidential address, said that having mne 
through several rup<jrts of firoceuiiings of the oonrorunce since she had beun asked to 
preside, she had realised what a higli standard tiio uommunit.v’s leaders had set and she 
WBB grateful to them for the stand they had taken up in politics. Personally, she had 
felt quite a long time that this wa.s the only way out of their difneultics, both in thia 
country and any oilier pHrts of tho world. God had made the world to be ruled 
according to ilis will which was enunuiatisi in the i!;jerraon on tho Mount. Moat 
politicians would say that that kind of politics wito un|u'actlcu'nle — that thev wore 
dynamio and de.structive, but tin: world would (iml that it was tlio K|iirit of those 
poiitic.s that could eventually bring healing to the world. 

8he congratulated the Congress Ministri<*s on behalf of the community on the 
spirit in which they were cairying out their firogrammes for the real benefit of the 
masses and the country as a wliolc. Hlio Nvas glad to know that tho community were 
not guilty of asking for any special privileges. r!>crvicu to the country must be placed 
before the interests of the community. 

Coucluding she said that t lie mass movement was tho biggest challenge with which 
the community was faccii. Tiieir needs were cducHtioii, em|iluyment and abovo all i 
knowledge of the Gospel. She suggested the organisation of training centres like the 
one started at the Tlioborii College, Lucknow% which had for its motion the abolition of 
illiteracy wdthin a ladioiis around it to be started in the other provinces, for im- 
parting education both to Ubiistians and ocn-Christians. 



The All India Women’s Conference 


Sefsioa—- Nagpur 28th. to 31 at, December 1937. 

The Presidenliel Addiess 

The twelfth session of the All India MTomen's Gonferenoe oommenoed at Nagpur 
on the 28th Dece mb er 1937. Over 400 delegates from all over India attended. 
Btkjkmmairi Amrit Haur^ in the coarse of he presidential address, state! 

**Ilie straggle for freedom to-day occupies tho centre of the Indian stage. It is 
only natoral tmt this should be so, for how can India come in to her own unless 
ahe is free. 

**A11 progress and reform are indissolubly linked together. Therefore while remaining 
atrlotly non-party, not attached to any political party, womun should lend moral and 
adtive anpport to activities of • bencGt to tho country and should have the right 
of espreaaing their opinion on tho burning questions of the day. The main reason for 
tl^r failnre to make contact with tlio women of India for whom tboy had pledged to 
worIL was that they lived in towns white the real India was in the villages. This state 
of affaira most undergo a radical change. Every branch of the Aasooiation must strive 
to eatabliah contact with tho women of the poorer classes, to study their wants 
and to educate the children of the villages.” 

Rafkumari Amrit Raw pleaded for support of the indigenous industries and 
espeoiatly KhadL Proceeding, the Rajknmari referred to tlie formation of popnlar 
Oovemmente in seven Provinces, which were doing their utmost to imploment the 
ideals for whioh they had pressed all along. Prohibition was definitely woman's 
work, for the ourse of drink lay more heavily on women that on the drink addicts. 
She hoped that their branches would got Into toiioh with the Ministeis in charge 
and offer fall oo-operation and help in this matter and urged women to take the 
leid lu temperanoe propaganda. 

As regara legislation for the removal of the legal disabilities of women, the 
Rajknmari had no doubt that the popnlar Oovemmeuts in the seven Provinces 
would consider the conorefe proposals of tho Conference. Touching on the educa- 
tional reforme whioh were now receiving the attent'on of the Governments, tho 
President said that they shonld assimilate tho new ideas being put forward and 
help all they oonid in order to eduoate women on suitable lines. If tlioir Conferenoe 
was to be a living organiaation, if it was to embrace all India in reality it could 
not afford to ooufine itself in narrow wails. She pleaded for a change of onilook and 
appealed to the delegates to insist that the oonstitntions of the Conference should be 
ao changed as to allow them to exprem their opinions and take part in any aotivity 
for the good of the oonntry keeping themselves within constitutional lines. 

The rrealdent finally atresaed the need for adopting non-violence as their oreed 
for the attainment of their ideala. 

HeB*bb Dr. Khcrc'e Speech 

After the Presidential Addreea. the Premier, the hon. Dr. N, B. iTAore, addressed 
the hug* fUberiog of weasen. tfe aaid he was glad to liear an interesting account 
of their imivltiee and that they had begun to think over problems affecting both 
men and weBMo. *1911110 he agned that women should meet to disonsa matters and 
prehloBS .peenMa r - to them, Dr. *Khare deeirod to otter a warning against the tendenoy 
toewda eggriailve. fandnlBBL 

Prooeeotiig, Dr. Khare daalated that the Oonaress had already removed all barriers 
imtha way or women in its Earaohi resolution and did not recognise the sex bar. 
Dr. Xhve added that he wae in entire agreement with what their president 
Rmikmwmri AmrU Muur had atated that women would soon have to feoe problesM 
arSfaig out site pelitioel aitoatlott in India. He assured thorn that the -Oimpeu 
Oownment woild always bear in mind their points of view. 

Mb J h amelel ‘Ra/of, apeaUng next, eaid that it was to Nagfiur in 192) that the 
Osngrme had ohanged im oread sm oonatitation. He urged them to effoot a ohaoge 
in the oeasHtution ef their omaisatioa la this very City and to take a man active 
part in the freedom mowmat Mr. ftejiy atreeaed need for niakiBg Hindi the 
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▼ahiole to Rive expranion to their aotiTitiee ud nid that Mahatma Odaihi though 
anzioos to be present in their midst to-daj, oottid not do so owing to his weak 
health. 


Sir M. V. JeeU*e Adrice 

Sir M. V, Joahi suggested that a ropresentatiro woman’s organisaUon like 
theirs should now formiilate a concrete policy on the two vital problems affecting 
them, namely education in the different stage, especially what ohaoges 
they considered essential in the present system, and the problem of birth control. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour urged th6 Conference to draw up a Ave-year plan for their 
advancement and for the removal of their social and legal disabilities. 

Brillih Women’s Gieeliiigt 

Mrs. Oraee Lankaatar^ after conveying messages and greetings to Indian women 
from British Women's Association, said that in England those women who were in 
the Peace Movement were Anding it difficult to get oo and now thev wore looking to 
their (Indian) principle of non-violence to guide them and for tho sympathy and 
support of Indian women. 


Mr. Pandit's Appeal 

Addressing the delegates, the hon. Mrs. Vijaya Lnxmi Pandit said that although 
she had been a member of the Conference since its iucoption, she had not been i^e 
to take part in the deliberations, since her life during the last few years had been 
spent mainly in the politioal Aoid and the Gonfarouoo had always endeavoured to keep 
away from politics. As the only woman Minister in this country, a heavy burden 
had been placed upon her. 

“When this work was allotted to me, my heart was fall of doubt and fear, but I 
Booepted the office realisisg that it was not me the individual, who was being thus 
honoured but that I had been chosen to represent the women of my 'country and 
that in appointing me to tho position so far closed to women, the Indian National 
Congress, of which I am a humble follower, has demonstrated to tho world the equa- 
lity of man and woman in the new India which is in the making to-day." 

Mrs. Pandit suggested that tho scope of the Conference should be widened. She 
also referred to the terrible shadow of war wliioh, she said, must not bo allowed to 
grow. Mrs. Pandit added : *'All through the ages the East, espeoiaUy India, has given 
the messam of peace and hope to a world grown weary with strife and hatred. Let 
ns rememoer that it is still tne proud privilege of the women of Imdia to uphold all 
those traditioos which have made her great rn the past. Let us work for equality 
and freedom for our sex by all means. Let us not forget the more important issno 
of equality and freedom for humanity and by joining our forces to those who work 
towards this, let us help to make the world bwtifin to live in. Only then shall we 
jnstify snoh a Conference ae ours and he true to onr i^reat inherittge and past gloiy." 

Mra. Sorofini Maidu, in thanking the varions distingntshed visitors, saia|i ^As the 
Constitntlon widens, the watch- word of this Organisation will be the spirit of unity 
so that largest measare of agreement of onr idesls will he the basie on whioh the 
more progressive and the less progressive will units in oommon tervioe to that Com- 
mon motherland that most he tree." 

Bmolntieiis 

The next day the Conferenoe adopted a reeolntion, moved by (he hOB.tMii. VUaym 
Laxmi Pandit, urging the iotroduotien of free and oompulsory eduoation withont 
farther d^y by providing properly tnuced toaohers, a -majority of whom eheeld 
be women. 

In moving the resolntion, Mrs. Pandit said that the Conferenoe had been voioiag 
the dema^ for a nnmber of years, hut lack of foods had oome in tho way of the 
realisation of the ideal. Primary ednoation was the right of every ehild aad It 
was the dnty of the Government to provide it jnst as if was its duty to provide 
for health. 6o long as primary eduoation was not introdnoed, they coold not hope 
tor any real progrees. Now that the varions Governments were oooeidering the 
propoMd seriousiy, she wanted all her sisters to agitato for the d emen d . 

Mrs. BiUimoria, in ssoonding the resolution, pointed oat that India was a poor 
country ae oompared to the oountriet where the people were able to look after 
the ednoation of their obildren. It was, therefore, inoaoibeat, oa the Goveraaseiit 
to find the reqiUsite money. 
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Ifrs. Abmpd of Jubbalpore, Mils Bhabamatbi Amma of IraTanoora and 
Thapper of Punjab, also sup|K>rted the resolution, wbicli was unaoimooslj adopted. 

The four-day session of the Conference concluded on the 31 st December after 
adopting a number of resolutions on social and educational snt^ects. A feature 
of to-da,v*s session of the Conference was its discussion for nearly 3 and a half hours 
of the important question affecting a change in the constitution of the Conference 
permitting women to take up political activities without entering into party politics. 
It was decided to retain the present policy which lays down that the Conferenoe 
shall not engage in any party politics but shall unite on such points as affect women 
and children, confining itself to the •promotion of education in India of 'both sexes 
and all questions affecting the welfare of women. 

The Conference accepted by 85 to 62 votes the amendment moved by Mrs. 
Hamid AH which stated that while not enteriug into any party politics the 
Conference shall stand for pnigressive wulfare of the Indian Nation and its mam 
endeavour will be the promotion of the moral, social economic and educational 
advancement of women. 

The President, Rnjkumari Amrii Kaur^ however, pointed out that no change 
could take place without a 45th majority agreeing to the change. So the ooostitutiou 
remains unaltered. 

Another amendment was moved by i/taa Ookhale (Member, Women’s Fellowship 
of Service, Bombay), which fell through, suggesting the inclusion of the words 
^'politioal advancement*’ in the constitution. Tbose who supported the first amend- 
ment and opposed the latter one stressed that such a course would mar the unity 
and Bolidaiity of the Conference which at preseot was representative of women of 
various shades of opinion. Another objection was that it would be unwise to convert 
the Conference into a political organisation.” 


The Punjab Political Conference 

22nd« Seition— Garhdiwala— 9th. to llth»|Octobar 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The 22od. Session of the Punjab Provincial Political Conference commenced at 
Oaihdiwalatin 9th October 1937 under the iirosidency of Sardar Sardal Singh 
Caveeahar, 

An indioment of the Punjab Government was made by Sardar Bart Singh, 
in his address as Cbaiiman of the Reception Committee. Ho said : ''May I 
remind him (the Premier) that the poficy of repression launched by his 
Government is the very anti-thesis of democracy as understood and praotised 
in England and other civilised countries ?” He continued : The repressive policy 
of the Punjab Government was a sure index of nervousness, weakness ud 
deoay, oamooilaged by a show of firmness. It was betraying the Constitution which 
Sir Sikandar was so eager to work. '*lt seems that the rising tide of natiooalira 
in the seven provinces governed by the Congress has oaused* dismay to the Panmb 
Unionists, who are daily losing ground from under their feet due to the inevitaole 
^reperoossions of Congress Governments. Paralysed by fear of the oomiog debaolei* 
they are hurling accusations of sedition at their prospective eocoessors." 

Referring to the Bikandar Unity Conferenoe, Sirdar Bari Singh said tntt 
Gongmsnen could have nothing to do with this (Conference until and iiniM all 
represtive lam were repealed ; all political' prisoners were released ; Ae ponoy u 
repreision» and persecution was given up and the Unionists gave thinc support is 

*^]M- Jinmediafte and urgent task”, the Sirdar continued, '‘to whioh we Panj^ 
ahodid addroaS' onrselvea wholeheartedly is how to bring our Fcovinoe into nne wito 
the progreaaive provinoea where the.Conc^ bolds away. The pieUim hefaie « 
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is to consolidate Uio national foroes. unity the anti-ImporUIist elements, intensify 
and acoelerato the miss c’ontaot work and ^galvanise the Congress organisation into 
new life. We must be fully pre|nred to invade the citadel of reaction and oonoaer 
it Once pconomic consciousness grips the masses, the occupation of communaiists 
and capitalist oKploiters will be gone. 

“The world situation is fought with dangerous potentialities and ominons war 
clouds darken the horizon and may soon ovcM-c^st the wliole skv. It is the ooosidered 
view of all impartial observers that war cannot he prevented out it may only be 
postponed. Tne fact of the matter is that the present capitalist structure of society 
has failed to solve the problems that face humanity and is breaking under the stress 
of new forces and probioms. The r«f*oa.st ruction of world economy on socialist lines 
alone can usher in a warless era. We must on this occasion " raise a voice of 
protest against the imperialist powers who meiiice the peace of the world and 
appeal to the workers of the world to refuse to be nose>lcd by dictator and 
imperialists into the shambles. Indian workers and peasants will have nothing to 
do with tho coming war. 

The Prendenliel Addreta 

In tho course of his presinential addres.s, SarUur Sardul Singh Cav^erthar said : — 

**1 have no dcsirn to art the prophet but it is c Ttain that tho political discontent 
in the country will not go unless Indians come into their own. No earthly power 
can prevent Indian patriots from winning freedom. Thanks to the ceaseless oiTorts of 
Mahatma Clandhi, non-violence has sunk deep into the Indian mind and it is bound 
to win through, f. therefore, most (tirnesilv siiggint to tliis Ooiiference and througii 
it to tho Indian National Congress that it slioiild concentrate ail its energies to tlio 
rrernitment of a non-violent army of Jiiif a million civil resistet's who would bn prepared 
to offer them.sclvos for a peaceful light with the llritish Ooveriimont for four years, 
if it does not yield to tho Indian demand for a oonstitution framed by the indUu 
people and for tl>e good of their own country.’* 

Tracing the history of the Indian struggle. Sirdar Sirdnl Singh said that what- 
ever little chance tlioro was of India and England pnsonting a iiiiit'^d front for the 
building up of a belter world, it ha I now almost gone for ever. He opine 1 that a 
conllict was certain to come sooner or later and the nation sliuuld be prepared for it. 

Pt. NGirnu’s AonnRss 

Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru^ IVcsideot of the Indian National Congress, on his arrival 
hero, was accorded a rousing reception. Deafening choer.'i greeted the Fresidont as ho 
entered the Coiiferonoe paiidal. There was a huge rn.sli of visitors and volunteers 
struggled hard to maintain discipline. Mr, Neririi, noticing a s irimhle, ordered tlie 
voluii^ofi's to let the crowl adjust itself. This had a salutary '(dTect. Aderossing an 
asseroblego of more than one and half lakh of people, Ft. Nehru said 

“1 have read a statement of the Punjab Premier, asking mo to persaatle Paniab 
Congressmen to desist from making vtuloiil speeches. The advice given by him seems 
to be oxtraordiipuy, judging from his present attitude and actroiis in arresting Con- 
gress workers and proscribing books and pauers.” “However,” he oontln^l, 
“by observing non-violence in word and deed, tho Congress has maile rapid striden 
and developed into a living force.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Nehru ai;cn.sod the Punjab people of lethargy such as they had 
exhibited daring the general elections. “Itomove the difT.ironoes and submit to the 
majority decision, establish a network of Orngross CommitteeB and ftglit everv oleo- 
tion”, he went on. “Take a broom and clear yonr ailversaries from your Provinee.'' 

No ohauge, he said, had occurred by accepting offices in the seven Oongrau Pro- 
vinooB exoepting the removal of the dread of officials from tho people’s mind. Tlio 
probleiDB of hanger and poverty were still con! rooting them and thwe could not bo 
solved so long ss power was not wrested from the Pritisb Ooveroment, who were 
holding the key position still, „ „ . ^ ^ . 

Aiding people to join the Congress. Mr, Nehrn said that the struggle would oon* 
tinne so long is their objective of oonpiete IndependeDoe was not aobievod. Bo ea- 
pressed woodor that the Punjab Uniooist Ooverament had n<>^^tidliid In the Amritsar 
fchalsa College affairs, 

Reeololions 

The Oonferenoe paased a nnmber of resolntioas oongratniating Ifshn^ Onodhi on 
his GDth birthbay and the Congress Proviooes on their praisewotUiy rofonM, protestiBg 
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Maii^ the Zunber doee ImshlioB «iid eppaeNiw to the Penieb tndere to bemett 
ZiBsiber OloreB, wndemniM lira Pai^b Ooraramaat'e polios of arreeting BolituidB. 

?? . ®“i* Maheodi* Prais|t and the othM esitM^to 

Jhe MtattUM Addamaae prisooers oa tlwrir reaonaciw 
•“dWSiag their immediate roleaw, etc. 

•* i.eociaUatj la moving the last resolation, ooademaed the 

“^JShmul tom thfdStej^ti^^"* whereopoa there were a aamber 


The U. P. Political Conference 

The Presidential Address 

Amidet soonns of wiH eiithasi.ism tlie opon sos-iion of the II. I*. lV)iriii(:i:it Conforenca 
eomaen^ at f^ioknow cm the 30th. December 1937. Tl.o pandal, aacommodating 
oae lalch of people, was i^kad to its utmoKt capacity. Loud.spc-akers wei-e installed 
A dozen gates wore crectud for tho occasion 

tl*o, R'*®l>tion Ceaamittoe. wclcome-l 
the delegate. Later, Mr. fiohanlal ^axena read his i>rosi.ieutial address. In the 
ooarso of his speech, llio I reaidunt said : — 

“Out straggle has rcachod a critical stage. True, Porna SwarsL tho summit 
j*-#- yet lu sight, lint wo -have certainly reachedthe last 

and difficult stage of our joiirnsy, requiring greater oircum.spectiou and care in our 
movraent whan a single false sleji, na.v, an untimely note of sound mar cause a 
oatastrophe, oausiag a greater sotlmck than Cliouri Ohauta, ami undo tho isfrorts and 
achievements of these :years.” 

“Wifh the assumption of office C^ngiws organisations and Oingrossmoii hare boon 
fooed with certain new questions, ^yllat w to he the attitude of individual Coiigress- 


.. .. — cv ...... lu i„c rigiii answers to those ques- 

boas, we have to remember that it is (he Congress which is in office and not mdi- 
sMoal Congresameii ParUcular individuals are tbero becaii.se of us and our streneth 
They are there witli a sot imriiose and are working diroctly under the control of the 
OoDgress Executive. They tevo to work on set linos as laid down in the Congrosa 
eleotiOD manifasto. And lastly, Uioy have been our trusted co11f*agues and are still 
Hvmoch under the discipline of the Congress os any one of us. llmler tho ciroiims- 
toMM, open hostility on the part of Congress men towards Congress Ministries Is 
ontof the question as we cannol bo iKistiTo to our owiiselves. Nor i is thoro mv 
room for a Mparato p^Ministry iiartyt te m long as theSCuagress wants to hava^ 
Ministriw, «ie whole &Dpt.-s8 cannot but lie pro-Ministry. Nododv has ever aaid 
that UinistriM should to immune from cnticism ty Congressmen, the differenee Is 
as to what should be the channel for it 

V 7'"^ “’■® the Congress Committees to hold meetings 

pwiodicaUy for reviewing the work of the Ministries aad submitting their vi^ m 
toe proper qnarlera. gently there ton been insUncos where Iven lespoosibki 
pqngnasmen have publio y eritioised and drapnocad Congress Ministries without even 
bnaciH Jtoir views to the notiue of the Minister concerned or oompeteut authorities 
in iB* OoBjpreas. I, for one, regard such a course as highly oi.k^iouable heoause 
without serving any useful purpose, it provides a baudle to om oppo^ts and critic 
Aa tooyr attitiide tow^s Opv^ent trials the eiroular which has recently 
^ issued by tho P. a a has rightly said that so long as the Congress Hiaistries are 
thera we ahoald work aa allies in a common caaso. We have to toht coitoution ”.i 
Mbery m tto ^Uw Borvioea. We have to change their whole outlook^ towa^ 
too people. Wo tovo to n^e them realise tliat they are not hakims, but aervoDla of 
the pMpto E^U^operatlw the Ooagr^ worken and lo^ offioiato can 

alona hasten Ue denred end. While, on the one hand, a now spirit of service aad 
of public duty toa got to to incoloatod in the Services, tlie people, on the other 
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have alM eqoally to be eJacatad about their duties and respoosibilitiea at elHaeat. It 
jobbery Md nepotwm have to be put dowa, the people hue t> realise thit they have 
not to bother the Miuieters and others with letters of recominendaition, seekiiit tpooial 
favours for their friends and relatioos, and thereby make their difficult job still more 
difficult. 

*^With the iustallation of the Congress Ministries, the hopes of the people havo 
naturally been raised very mnoh. Besides the Ministers, every Oougroes ottoo Is 
Mtered with thousands of applications and letters dealing with so^eots raogiiif 
from domestic quarrels to inter natioual affairs, and tlieir writers expect persow 
attention from the Giu;»ress Uummittees and Ministers. This is not a very miriblo 
state of affairs and lias to be s H riglit ao iu as it eat ills sc mujh waste of O'lr time 
and ^rgy. diverts the attention of the peepto from the big i.ssne.s to trivial affaini 
aod is bound to have si)i‘io.is reactions on the iieopic as we do not h-ive the nooo- 
ssary agency to deal with them aatisfa<:torily. Wnile we are very careful abmt the 
mone^r of others as well as our own, we have sc much regtrd for time whioh Is 
oertainly more valuable than money. 

"Coming to agrarian problems, which are lomiug large to-day« i must ooagratu* 
late the Congress Ministry on the prompt measures it has taken lo bring the much- 
needed relief to the peaiautry. The stay of pnicuediiigs, orders and subiequeat le^i* 
slatioo by which all procee«lings for realisation of arrears of rent up to lUiarif 1314 
fasli will be staye I, the appointment of a oommittee t> g > into the whole question of 
rent nnd revenue an t another to suggest ways anl means to re luce agrioultiirai 
iodebtelness U'O some «>f the measures which deserve spunal lumtion. Our Provin- 
cial Congress C«)inmitttfe has boon taking special interest in tJie agrarian problems. 
The report of tlie Agrarian fSuquiry Oimmittee appeiuted by it last year has bean 
published. 

"In tho Congress itself, while there is a growing minority which favours Ita (the 
zamindari system’s) imminliato abolition, a largo mijority is opposed to it. The majo- 
rity view is thifct, under tlio existing coadiiions, it would not be conducive to tho beat 
interests of tire tenantry. The value of the zamiudar's property is falliog daily 
and the amount of «a»iapciisattoa to be paid t> the zamiiidars to-day may be miicli 
larger than what may readily be acceptable to the zamindars a few yearn hence. 
Moreover, it does nut believe with others that tho millenaitim would bo ushered in 
with the aboliiion of the zamiudari system, for eveu ia areas where there act no 
zamindnn, the sButerial and moral conditiou of> the peasant is no bettor, and then 
there ia the question of unemployment in the rural areas, which would not ahslib 
nor would tho lot of the very large number of landless iabonrtrs improfo In the 
leest with the aboIUioa of zamindaris. 

**Th 9 Oengress is se much coocerned in ameliorating their (the small samiiidm’) 
lot as that of the tenants ; but the latter being comparatively much worse off, ne- 
tarMly coma in for immediate atteutiou ; but this does not mean that the former ere 
nob in its miod and even in this short period, the Congress Ministers have adopted 
nmsBurea in order to help them. 

**Bef6re i leeve this qnestion, I think it my duty to deal with the Kisan Sehha 
mevemoQt which has been causing nut a little embarassment to Crmgreee 
MBnistries and Congress Committees besides creating onoeceasary t ro n h l e 
end confasion in Oengress ranks. Persofially, I am opposed to the fooMlIiMi 
of the Kisan ^bha fur three reasons ; Firstly,, there can be no orfaelseCiQn of 
Kisnae, on a class basis, (or tli*»y are not a class basis in the real' senaa eC 
ffia term and can never be » homogeneous Hocial group. A Kisau. ia holh 
a proprietor and a worker. Then the orgsoisatiou of one olaae a p a liMt 
another ia bound to leal to couttict which may bn ezploited by tho foretia bnrean* 
oensy In furtliorsnoe of its MiNtide and rule' pdicy in lodia and to that enteiis ear 
M gjfct Ipr complete national independence is bound tu be weakened. To HlusCraIn mj 
point, 1 would cite the instance of the orgssisaiioa of field laHourera hs Bihar to 
oeuntoraot the Kisao Sabha movement there. l3<Mpodty, the settiug up of Misen 
Sehhns is bound to nodermine the iofliience and lower the prestin of the Otofines. 
la order to justify the fovmatiofl and existence of Kisan 8iibhae» oharnae and 
iaaiiiaatioBa are lieing made agAiost the Oongrinis. Thirdly, the Ooegreoa icaalf ia 
pradominantly a Kisaa orgamsiaion. In these jirovincM. out of naerly ton lakha 
mmnbnrs nearly eight hdUhs mast be K^. In view of the greid iatoroat whioh 
tho OoBgrm has bean taking in the weifnre of the tenants, where is the Justifleatioa 
or the need for sopamto Misee Bebhoe V 
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t j(br^ kisans be enrolled as memhers of tlie Conf^resA and special departments 
WlNMpon^ress Oimmitteea to attend to the needs of Kisans, instead of 
enr ifprkers joining mushroom Ktsaii Sahl>as an l working; with others 
who fllliy Dcit even believe in the Congress ideology. While dealing with the 
agrarian problem, I shall be failing in my duty, if 1 did not appeal to the tenants 
from this platform, to pay up their dues for Rabi 1344 and Kharif 1345 fasli. I 
moat also warn them against the oonsequences of non-payment. They may be 
ejected and consequently deprived of the occupancy and other rights which are 
raortly going to be conferred and for which they havo aspired so long. They should 
remember that those who advise non-payment cannot be their friends. 

*Xt is a pity that within almost a week of the as.samption of office by Congress, 
there was a serious labour trouble in Gawnpore. W'hiie the Cmgress Ministry has 
done its best to help labour out of its present predicament by appointing a labour 
enquiry committee under the presidentship of Mr. Rajendra Prasad, very much against 
the wishes of the employers, the work of the committee has been considerably ham- 
pered and delayed by ligbtoing strikes and other troubles due to the activities of cer- 
tain irresponsible workers. They should know that by their activities, while they 
have not Moefited the cause of the worker, they liave unnecessarily embarassed the 
Ooimress Ministry which ultimately was forced to take action under .Section 144. Gr. 
P. O., to bring the situatian under control. 1 still liopn better sonso will prevail 
amongst the workers at Gawnpore and they will do uothiug in future that miy 
hamper the work of the Labour Enquiry Committee.” 


The All India Kisan Movement 1937 


( Specially Contrimited ) 

Xbe OoqgroM Ooovontion hold at Delhi marked another stage in the development 
<lf fSw Citan Movement The impnmatour of the Congress Prusidiuit was irrevocably 
jdaoed on the Kisan Sabha's demands for Morotorium for Agrarian Tndei)fodae8s and 
living conditions for Agrarian Labour. The Ail India Kisan Committee deplored the 
deoimon cl the Congress to accept ministries but )>roocodol to place a practicable 
programme of work which, if undertaken by Congress Ministries, could render some 
efiSBtivo relief to the peasantry. The Prusidcat, Prof. N. (1. Ifaiiga has sent out a 
detailed dronlar su^^gosting to all Provincial Kisan Siblias to formulate their detailed 
Iqglalative and administrativo proposals to bo presented to tlio Uos|>oii8ible Ministries. 

Between April end July 

]>ariog this intorregnnm, the Interim Ministries in the six Congress Majority 
Provinoea hastened to try to steal tli^e wind behind the Congress sails and the thunder 
of the Kisan Bahhm by formulating and announcing for them rather ambitions schemes 
of mral relief and reconstruction. The programme of the Bombay Oovernmenti 
formed by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was the most striking. But in actual praotioe, they 
aohl^ed very little. Tho Bombay Ministry did not succeed in coming with the famine 
whidB broke ont In the Maharastra and Ouzorat and the Joint Secretary of the 
A. I. K. O., Mr. lodttlal Yagoik had to inveigh it for its failure. The Madras Qovern- 
ment ahme had achieved a great thing, in that its Interim Ministry had agreed to 
loose Ba. 75 laUii of land revenue by cancefiiog all enhancements of land revenue, 
imposed sinoe 1929, stopping the pending cniiancements and waiving the claim of the 
V State for R ese ttl e men t Enhaucemeats— thus accepting the demands of the Kisan Sabha. 

Coming to the other fullfledged Ministries, the •Bengal Budget gave evldenoea of 
the Mini8ary*a oonoern for rural Bengal. The Ministiy persisted in its eBorts to 
paaa the Teninoj Bill bat it has not yet become law. Hence Kisan Sabbat* growing 
dinoontont at the Ministry's lukowarm concern for the peisaots. A nerions ntnatioa 
haa arisen in the Bordwan and Twenty-four I’argnnas. Since the eanai ntas ware 
too high, (ho igltatton of our peisaots against thorn was forcilUy sapprsaaad hy 
gagginf th^ lexers, banning their conference and imprisooiog thoir workm. 
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In Assim also, the Blinistiy has at beet aaooeeded In grantini; seme remWona 
of land revenue like the Sindh Government, under the preasnre of the JDavi 
movement. 

Adveal of Congroia Mlnielriea 

^ The A. I. K, C. met at Niyamatpur in Gaya District jost as the Oongreas Minis* 
tries were bein;; formed i. e. the second wok of July and it has placed before 
the oountry as the Kisan's immediate domaods, the liquidation of indebtedneoBOS, 
the reduction of rents and revenue, the abolition of grazing fees, the abolition of 
the Grimina! Tribes Act and the Protection of aj^rarian labonr. 

What the Congress Ministries have aohieved since then has met partially the 
kisan sabhas* demands but indicated bow the kisan’s demands could be met fully by 
every Government if only there was the will to do it. For instance, the Moiras 
Ministry has cancelled most of the arrears of interest, thus accepting the Kisan’s 
principle of oancollation. The Bihar Ministry proposed to save a mi^mm holding 
from the clutches of the Sahukars thus admitting the Kisan’s claim for complete 
immunity from all claims against his minimum holding. The Bombay and Madras 
Governments had declared Partial Morotorium for agricultural indebtedness proving 
that the Kisan was practical-minded also when he has demanded Morotorium ainoe 
1931. The U. P. Qovernment established a state of morotorium for all agrarian 
debts, thus protecting the Kisan from the landlord and Bahnkars. 

The Madras and U. P. Governments have appointed Committees to formula ta 
proposals for the improvement of the Status of tenants. The Bihar and Orissa 
Ministries have gone forward and passed their Tenancy Laws, the one conferring on 
peasants pormaoanoy of tenure and the other reducing rents by more than 30 per 
cent respectively. 

The Bombay Government has abolished the grazing fees, while the Sindh Qovern- 
ment have remitted 50 per cent of them and that of Madras also propoaes a 50 per 
cent reduction. The Bombay Ministry «proposes to abolish the criminal Tribes Aot 
whereas the sub-oommittee of the Congress Assembly Party of Madras also favonred 
the same prooednre. 

The C. P., U. P. and Orissa Ministries have either abolished or iiboraliiod the 
ooeroive processes that had been used in collecting land revonne. 

The Sindh, Bombay, N. W. F. P.. Assam, 0. P.. Orissa, Madras had all ordered 
some remission of land revenue owing to the eoonomio depression. The Punjab 
Government has appointed a Committee to suggest .a programme for replacing its 
present land revonue system by that of income iox on agrioaltural inoomea. The 
Bihar Ministry has introduced a bill to impose income tax on agricultural inoomes. ^ 

The U. P. Government has appointed a speoial officer to put down corruption in 
the aervioes, so has the N. W. F« F. Ministry appointed a oommittee to study 
this problem. 

Morotorium Duy in Bombay and Madins 

The Bombay Presidency has observed the 15th of October and Madras tbo first 
of November as the Morotorium Day to bring to the ootioe of the pubHo and 
Government the great need for declaring a state of Moretorium for ail agis- 
onJtural debts. The efEbetiveoess of these two very snooeBaful oasoy^igna oan be anno 
from the fact that Mr. Latbo, tlie Finance Minister of Bomlwy had ridionled 
the very idea of Morotorium was obliged to *8^vallow his prejudice and later on agmn 
to one year’s morotorium. But to the great disappointment of the Kiinn Snbhn, the 
Madras Ministry withdrew its Morotorium Biil and introdmied its Debts Belief Bill 
which had established only an interim morotorium and bad stnoe been ptised by the 
Legislature. Inspite of its bitter disappointment at this and at the very narrow soom 
of the bill, the Kisan Sabha has loyally stood by the Ministry and snpportjM it in 
the face of the concerted opposition of the Bahuktrs and the nnhelpful afttitade of 
the Ministry. 

BUmv Kisau CrMa 

The real struggle of this period has centred round Bihar. There the Ministry bid 
got the wind up b^ause of the threat of Zamindars to go on tetyanra^ tod wanted 
to oome to terms wtth them, so as to obviate the years of deUv tw would olbv- 
wise be oaused by them through the Legislstive Gounoit in which they oomaUHid i 
majority and the Governor. But the Kisan Sabha strongly opposed this movn, on the 
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Utk Mk iMt to joililj totir taetiot before the ntMee, tbo leoal Coetreee leaden 
DtHttoad tot hegtj of Kietn Sthbt’e propagtada in fairoar of Kieaa'e Danda (Ittoi) 
agaiaat Zanindan, booligaiifaB and eioleiioe. The Kiaan Sabha was charged with 
htfipg tooaloatod the idea of eiolenoe and created an atmosphere of Tioleaoe. The 
tool, of eooitt, waa that the Kiean Ooaradee had been obliged to exhort and advise 
ow Kioant doriM (he last three jeara to be prepared to show their Pandas to the 
agOBti of saniiioan, whenever all peaoefnl aetnodui and persuasion failed to prevent 
the hooligaaiam of samindara or tneir agents against their homesteads, the privacy 
of their homes, the hononr of their women folk and the life of their children. What 
with the great expectation of peasants that the advent of Oongress Raj would end 
ratto-payaieBta and their bitter, disappointment at the unholy agreement between the 
Ooptresn lliniatrj and xamindan an a the special preaure put by zamindars to collect 
aD thair arreaia ef rent for fear a morotorinm might be declared, peasants have had 
to talk of their *Danda" if their properties were to be ilienated and their families 
driven away from their homeateada. The local congress leaders took fall advantage 
of all tola atamaphere so largelv created by the Ministry and blamed the Kisan Sabha 
tor k ell and parsnaded even Rijendra Plasad to riso against the Kisan Sabha in ths 
nama of ooagresa erred of non-violence. Swami Sidiajanand Saraswati, the General 
Seoretary of toe All India Kisan Committee and the Generalissimo of the Bihar 
Kjaape, rattonally defended the. Kisan Sabha, justified the Kisan’s right to use his 
*Panda*' In naH-defence and dared the local congress committee which banned him. 
Hm Working Committee of the P. C. 0. passed a resolution, warning all congress- 
mon wlto ware in the Kisan Sabha. not to have anything to do with the (bocaUed) 
otooctioiiahle methods of the Kisan Saibhah At this stage, sj. Jaynprakash Marain oame 
onl with, his strong defence cf the Kisan ^bha and warned the local congress that 
ft ahonld not create another 1906 Surat debacle. Prof. Hanga, the President of the 
Sahhn, han appealed for au impartial and careful examination of the congress creed 
of non^vlolenoo in its use for peasants fu their day to day life and raising the whole 
controvoray from the plane of organisational conflict to that of & genuine search for a 
wMj out In the interesta of the masses. 

The Bihar Kisans rallied rounti marvellously to the leadership of the Kisan Sabha. 
Even when the annual conference waa held in one of the Districts from which the 
Kisan Bahha activities were banned by the local congress committee, more than a 
lakh peasants Booked to the oonfereuce and demonstrated their faith in the leadership 
of ton Btoao.) 


SInmgto to Gnaenil 

Vallabhhhai Patel, the renewed leader of fiardofi Satyagraha Campaign and 

ton Guaont^ took a atroog prejudice to the Kisan bablia for he had always felt 
that only too oongrais should be the political and economic orgenisatioo for all 
pmaanta. He 1^ aomahow forgotten that even be had to carry on the 1928 Bardoli 
■blyagraba campaign under uon-congresa auwices, just as genuinely bad our Kisu 
coauadas toft the need lor the independent Kisan Sabha, the small but onthosiashc 
hand of thms have worked nader the brilltaiit leadership of Kamalashankar and ad- 
vioa ef ladalal Yagaik, had goae forward with their organisational work in Pan^ 
mahal, Basal and otoar Diatrmta. When Bwamiji visited Quserat in February 19^ 
the Mamatrr saaponded in a& their thousands so euthnsistically to the call of the 
Etoan Bahha toat, deapite the studied silence of the Press, the Sirdar felt toe im- 
npot of thwKlaatt movosant andpromptly offered to take np the oballenge of the 
Ean Bahha. Bn ha hmmad the Knun xalby and kisan oonfereuce at Yitoalnagtf . 
iMfito of toat two toooaand naaaanto faravely marched part the Nati^ wito 
toato wwn ftSanal mi Bed Ffsgs and tea thousand of them had gstoeied In toeir 
[ irtdik, ef oo um a, hadin be oairied on without a light for mort of the time, 
eitp gf millte Hghto. fhos toe Xisaii Bma has muse to stay in 


l^to. Xhos toe Kisan 
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During tBn last aiz montba fha vaiians liagniilie araaa nf flia Oanftal ftofiiaia 
ham oome to oiganiae their own net work of Kiaan Bahhaa. ladnlal TagaJk bad 
tonred them fory eztenaivel/. BeTeral aaooeaaful Kiaan Karohes to the nnaeioas 
Kiaan oonferenoee were held. 

Paideb— The Me d e ni CooMmn of RevoliilioB 

Thanks to the energetic and oeaaelesa work of Master Kabul Bingb. m. b. An Baba 
Singh and others, the whole of the Doeba tract is bubbling with lU rofolutionarj 
fipint and the Kisans are awake to their responsibilities. Though owing to the 
schisms in the ranks of socialists, the Provinoial Oommittee oonld not be aotirey oom- 
rade Beni. Rohan Singh Joah, Mubarak Sagar, Mnnsbi Ahnum Din hare auoceeded in 
enrolling 50.CX)0 members of the Kisan Babha. 

Sindh Wlna Lauieb 

The Sindh peasant has progressed in bis organisation so well that his Marohea 
had become the bugbear to the Ministry. Contrary to all practices of demoo ratio 
Bovernments, the Sindli Ministry has banned the processions and maroliM of Kisans 
oven to local ofTicials to communicate their demands to them. Inspite of all this 
repression, the Ministry has beeu obliged to order remission of land revenue, rednoe 
grazing fees and offer many other small concessions. 

Peasant Marches 

PeaaaBts’ Marches have come to be a tremendous and popular weapon, which onr 
peasants have come to use quite freely and the Ministries to dread. A congreas 
leader of C. P. warned peasants that their Marches were unnecessary. Yet there 
was a very successful march to the G. P. Chief Minister. The Sindh utnistry is not 
able to step then. In some of our Marches, as many as lO.OiX) peasants have taken 
part, those of Patna, Lucknow, fojahmundry, Cum bum, Bombay are of special aigoifi- 
cance. In all, easily live lakhs of peasants have taken part in them this year. Every 
Province has witnessed theso peasant Marches, emanating from many an nnkbown 
village or villages and gathering strength on the way and converging in its thoosaods 
of peasants ufion the local Ministry or commissioner. 


The Great Andhra March 

The *Aadhra peasants’ March has been going on since July laat and expeota to 
reach Madras by March, after having touched 1000 villages, covered 2500 miles and 
come into direct contact with half a million |)easants. 


One lakh peasants in 75 Marehos 

During this Jsnnaiy 17th-26th, as many as 75 peasant Marches have taken place 
to the local officers and one lakh of peasants have taken part io them in Madras 
Presideooy. 

Kiton Schoole 

Daring the last six moAhs. the Central Andhra peasants' Institute of Nidubrole, 
the Doom Kisan School of Juilunder, the Rayalaseema Kisan School of Oiddalur have 
held their sessions and trained in all 75 iioasants for carrying on Kisan propaganda 
tn villages. 

Kiaan Membership 

By the 28th Febrnary 1938, the membership campaign of the Babha comes to a 
close for this year. So far it is learnt that five lakhs of members are enrolled by all 
the Kisan 8abhas. This is evidence to the groat and growing orgaoisational strength 
of this morement. 


Haiipure Congiem Concassion 

At Baripnra, those like Sirdar Yaliabhai Patel, Bbulabbai Donl who 
geaniaely of the opinion that Kisan Babha as an independent entity is harmful to the 
mtereats of the nation and the protagonists of the Kisan Babha like Prof. Ranga, 
Bwami IMajanand, Dutta Mazmiiw, Jai Prakaah Maratn, Bankim Mukherjee, 
BLF.L. Bedi had gathered for their trial of strength. In the end, the innate 
“ > of the ooi^ren had anertod iiaelf and Qie reeointion, fhv oaring and if* 
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cofcnisinff the independent existence of Kisan SaHhas, asserting' that coofrress itself is 
rapidly becoming a Kiaan organisation, pleading that Kisan Cum Cbogress comrades 
ought to try to bring kisans into the fold of the Congress as the sole national political 
or^nisation and warning that it caunot countenanco any Kisaa-Cam-Congress worker 
doing anything which may be calculated to go against the iiolicv or programme of the 
congress. This attitude of the Congress cuts both ways. It recognises the right of 
peasants to organise themselves into their own sabhas. It also pleads that it will 
also serve his needs. It authorises provincial congress committees to take disoiiili- 
nary action against our Kisan comrades who may go against its policy or programme 
On the whole, Haripnr is marking time and Kisan Comrades are put on their mettle 
to prove their real strength. 

Represrive PoKcy of Bengal mnd Punjab 

Tlie Bengal Glovornmont (arrested Dntta Majnmdar and Ana'ita Ifukherjee at 
Comilla when they went tliere in January 1038 to make arrangements for the third 
All India Kisan Congress which is to meet in April. Prof. Ranga was served in 
•February by the Punjab Government with an order banning him from his entry into 
the Punjab for an year. 


PfWM and Kisan Moment 

New papers have come to ho started for strengthening the Kisan movement. 
In addition to the Kisan Bulletin from Bombay, the ^Monday Mornina'. an English 
weekly has come to be published by R. P. L. Bedi from Ijahore. In Hindi, two 
weeklies, the Kisan and the Bangharshan were started in Allahabad and Lucknow 
respectively. There are some w'coklies, notably one in Meerut and another in Jhansi 
which are helping our movement. Among the daily press, there has been a 
certain amount of hesitation to publish kisan news ever since the advent of 
congress Ministries. On the other hand, the Anglo-Indian press, particularly the 
*Times of India’ has been goading the congress Ministries to take action against 
Kisan Sabhas. 


New Friends oi the Moveasenk 

Since fast April, the servants of India society has also como to take some 
interest in the Kisan movement. Its members, Pernlokar, M. L. A., has played a 

S rominent part in the Bombay Assembly in espousing the Kisan cause ; M» V. 

ivaswarai has joined tho South Indian Faderation of Peasants and workers. Dr. 
Ambedkar and his party in Bombay, a section of the Congross Assembly Party of 
the Punjab and Bengal and a section of the congress in Sindh are taking fresh 
interest in tho cau.se of the Kisan. We have to wait for sometime longer before 
we can say how many of these new forces will centinue to display lasting and 
genoino interest in tho uplift of the Kisan. 

The Legislatures and Kisan 

On the whole it is true to say that there is no kisan Party in any of ear 
legislatures. Peasants’ Groups on the lines of that in the central Assembly have 
been started since last September in Bengal, C. P., Madras and Punjab but they 
are more or less informal. Bomo Kisan M L. As of Bengal have framed a few 
private members Bills. Mr. Perulekar of Bombay, Messrs. K. Narayanrao, B. V. 
Narayan Reddi of Madras, Master Kabul Singh of Punjab, some H. L A.'s of 
Bihar have displayed rather an aggressive Kisan attitude in the Assembly detatos. 
Inhere is however little progress in this direction inspite of the A. 1. K. C. 
resolution asJcing for the formation of peasant Groups. 


Kisans Rally at Calcatta 

The Kisan Rally consisting 45,000 people and displaying 
strength of the Kisan movement was a great event in the 
Sabha. Snbash Bose, car Rashtrapati made his first pal 
gathering and welcomed the growth of Kisan organisation. 


it did the real 
of the Kisan 
ranee at the 


Maalinga of A. I. K. C. 

There wew throe meetings of the A. I. K. C. since April 1937, one jU Niyaaatpar 
in JiiJy, the eeoond at (Aouita in October and tho third at Hsripnr in February. 
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Tbroe notable thiDffs were achieved by theso moelinga. (Me is t« deolaro the 
need for a **No*Debt (Mmpaiga** in viow of tho failure of provinoib! iCUiistera to 
eetaUiah morotorium. The aaoond la to demand the immidiate abolition of the 
Zamindhri SysteoL The th^ ilfib moognioe the Bed Pier ee the* Poaaant*e 
flag. In many plaoea aoel^ ee. Xeerot mera wero OQafliotit hetmeon Baaan and 
Gongreaa woilm over thedflwgi it all Eiaui meetiaga. 

'.-I' 


The All ‘India Kiaan Publicationa Oommittee which haa ita offlce at S3, 
Stringer Street Madras, has so far piibltshol two books '^Tho Modern Indian 
Peasant’* and “The Kisan Speaks” each a rupao, which erpoand the theory of 
the Kiaan movement. Very soon, their companion tvaiumo **1110 Peasants Foot 
Book** is expected to be pubfishod.** 


The AU-lndia Library Conference 

Third Sefliioiir-Dellii--22iid. to 24th. December 1937. 

The. opening ceremony ef the tfiird sessien which must be rcgar lad as the most 
sucoeasfa] session lieM so far, of the Indian library association, took plaoe on the 
22nd. December in the Delhi University Ilall in the presence of a largo and a 
dialsingaished gathering of high government and University ollicials, librarians and 
prominent citizens including a large numlior of ladies. Hai Hakadur Ham Kiahora 
the Vioe-ChaoceHor, Delhi University, and Chairman of the Reception commKtoe read 
an interesting address of welcome to the delegates touching upon the history of old 
Delhi, the function and purpose of ilio ancient and Mediaoval librarios, and the 
siguificant aspects of the modern library movement. 

Next, Sir Qirja Shankar Bajpai, Uecrotary to the Oovornment of India in the 
Department of Education Health and Linds, read his opening address. 

Tho opening cpiemony concluded with tho presidential address of /?r. IVali 
Mohammed, the Head of Physics Departmont and Honorary Lihrariau of Lucknow 
Univereity. wlio spoke at length from his personal know1oiig>) of iihr.irios and thoir 
administratioj, and discussed many pertinent problems which have boon before the 
Indian library Association for a long time. 

The Welcome Addreu 

Tiro toflowrng is tho text of Welcome address 

I consider it a great privilege to welcome you on behalf of tho Rec;eptioo Com* 
mitee of tho tiiiid session of tiio All'Todia Library Conference to our ancient city 
of Delhi. Delhi is usually remombeied as the sceno of great political events which 
have profoundly intlncnced the course of India's history, but it is often not roslisod 
that tliis gre<at city has also witnesst;d tlio clash and fusion of oultures through the 
centuries. Delhi has been not only the capital of empires, but also the centre of a 
Hindusthani culture, with its cosmopolitan outlook and the subtle delicacy and reflne- 
ment of its tone, a culture to which the two great communities of India have con- 
tributed their share. As a centre of culture Delhi could naturally boast of good 
private libraries which owed thoir existcuoe to the passion of tho cultured {leople of 
the upper classes for knowledge and mcdi’.eval hook-lore. Amongst the ruins of 
Delhi we can still locate tho sites of famous libraries, viz., the library of the great 
warrior-scholar linmayua and the library of the illustrious philosopher-priooe Dart 
Shikoh. There was also a well-stocked library in the Delhi Fort which is said to 
have been secretly trausforred after the mutiny to Jagraou in the District of Ludhi- 
ana, the home of Arastujah Munsbi Kajab Ali, S^refary to Lord Lawreuoe of 
Punjab fame. Even now theio are many private coliectiooa of rare Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts dealing with literature, history and other brtnhcea of knowledge. 
For inatanoe, 1 would refer to the private collection of the late Khan fiahaditr 
Pinada Muzaffer Ahmad, which contains most Persian worts on Uteratare, hiatoiry 
and poetry. 1 may also mention the private collection of Dr. Nasir Abamd, wUda 
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iwMea dmM P«nUo worka on literature and biatory, and the uiirate coliaotion 
of Khan Bahadur Zafar Haaan which contains histoncnl Persian works and a conv of 
Hie Quran which pi^servea the penmanship of Yaqut-i-Mutasimi of Abbaside f^e 
Some notable Kayastka families of Delhi at one time possessed collections of Persian 
manuscripts including Pereian translations of the Mahabharata and of one or two 
Vedas and of the fihagvat Gita. Most of these collections have unfortunately dis- 
appeared. There 18 stHl, however, a good private collection belonging to the familv 
dt late Bai Bahadur Paras Dass, a gentleman well-known for his culture and catholiJ 
tittte. and it contains printed works and manosciipts in Hindi, Urdu and Persian 
dealing with various subjwts. A similar collection, particularly rich in manuscriuts 
on Sufism is owned by Kliwaia Hasan Nizami Sahib. Another collection of manuts- 
oripts rich in Persian and Urdu literature once owned by the late Lala Sri Ram 
M. A. Rais of Delhi and author of the monumental anthology of Urdu poets The 
Khum Khana i-Javod, is today a source of pride and dignity to the Benares Hindu 
Uhiversity to which seat of learning its generous owner bequeathed it 

Ladies and Gentlemen. I have always been tempted to regard a library as a secret 
place in which to breathe a raritied intellectual atmosphere surcharge 1 with the 
wisdom of the ages. The earliest libraries of the world were probably temples in 
the middle ages, the monastic libraries and libraries attached to churches and cathe- 
drals in Europe sliellered scholars who kept the sacred torch of knowledge burnin*^ 
in an age of barbarism. In India also, where learning and culture were never 
divorced from religion, temples and monastorii^s and mosques always served as the 
Noah*8 Ark in which the precious heritage of knowledge and culture was carefully 
deposited while the tide of political upheaval ravaged the laud. The libraries atUched 
to places of worship assumed ae great a sanctity as the shrine or the seat of religious 
worship itself. They attracted scholars, encouraged iutellectual interoourse amongst 
them, and were the essential means for the development of a common oiilture mid 
an intdtleotual tradition. The effacing hand of time and the vandalism of men have 
combined to -wipe out most of those repositories of our ancient culture, bat most of 
all it is -the changed outlook and the altered circamstances of modern times that are 
responsible Jfor the disappearance of such libraries. Our places of worship may no 
longer be -seatfi of learning as in olden times, but perhaps it will be unfair to surest 
that the authorities, whether religious or secular, who own and control our shrines 
and command siillloient resources, slioifid estHblish and endow good public libraries 
attached to places of worship and thus help the cause of education and culture in a 
poor country. 

When 1 dilate on roediiuval libraries and describe them as seats of learning 
and repositories of oot cultural heritage, I am fully aware that theanodeim 

iirdblems iff libraries and their significance and irtility are mutfh more complex 
than our forefafliera could imagine. Knowledge and culture are no longer the 
monopoly of the lew oor is it considered uccessaiy or fair that they should be so 
We live in an age of mass awakeiwng characterised by a duterminat'ion to 

abolish illiteracy and to ^aUow everybody to share the li^lessiiigs of sweetness 
and light which have fbeeo so long the monopoly of a privileged class 

living in cultured ease. In these changed cironmstauces, libraries abould 
aatuisHy function as the oecessary ktstruments of mass awakening and general 
mSuEkm iff Attlture. This is the Imsiu idea which serves as the motive force of the 
library movement in every advanced oountry and has determined Hie planoiog and 
arganisstion of Cbcaries in most democratic conntries. In India we are •bn the wieB- 
boTd of oo^netive democracy and uoihing jierhaps is more important today than to 
initiate a library .movement on a natiuimi scale as a part of a nation^ campaign against 
Aitoncy, ignorance and shporstititm But I need hardly say tliat our offorta should 
be weHinhinied and well organised to avoid duulicatiou of effort and dissipation of our 
limited energy and resource^ I hope that this Coufereooe will concentrate on this 
and allied problema and evolve a constructive plan which will be of lasting benefit to 
tlha 


at tha ^ 


if it la preaoiaptaotis on my part to draw your attention as a layman to 
aapeets of the libraiy movement in some of the advanced coantries 
It h^ieeBMd to me that a library movegneot, which is ancillary to 
af iiMBS ed^tii^ racist depend, to a ooosiderabla extent, oa 
In Baglaad the library movement in the Ifiih century made 
the generous finandal encouragement of Andrew 
- - « * ^ ^ present library building to toims in 

m fie flooUMd and t&i Tlnited Btatea. I thi^ that in India wo have 
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•190 to oaptare the ioiagiaatioa of the generoas rich an*! persaade them to play the role 
of Aoirew’ Oa'nesie. As regards plaaaing it would be worth while for as to consi- 
der the report of the Departmontal Committee on Pablio Libraries published in 
Eogland in 1939 which has outlined **A oo'ordinated national system of public libra- 
ries, coasisting of the urban libraries and the country libraries, with their village 
aod small town branches, all these working together in regional schemes of oo-opera- 
tion, and beyond them the central library for siudente acting as a reserve for out- 
qf the way books and os the centre 'for mutual loans between a large circle of special 
libraries and the public libraries" If oreover we shoull organise on American lines a 
Library Commission in each province the functions of which will be library extension 
including aid in improving existing libraries, starting now libraries where needed, 
promoting co-operation between libraries, providing library service where local service 
18 impracticable etc., ani there miy bo a co-ordinating body like an All India League 
of Library Commissions. Again we must sea bow far it is prajticuble to introduce 
the system of travelling libraries and the system of **package libraries" which have 
been highly successful in America. Another urgent line of development is the pro- 
vision of library facilities for children, in America sometimes a sepaiMied room is 
provided for ohiidren in the public libraries, and in such libraries as cater for 
children the juvenile circulation amounts to 30 to 50 p. o. of the total. It is interest- 
ing to note that as much as one quarter to one-third of the total book fund is oonsi- 
dcred a reasonable proportion which may be devoted to children's needs. We must 
see how far our pablio libraries in the cities are in a position to provide Sttoh n 
children's service. 

I should not expatiate at great length on matters that are going to receive the 
attention of experts from all parts of the land congregated in this hall this afternoon, 
lb them I extend, on behalf of Delhi, Old and New, a most hearty weioome. Iliey 
have an arduous session before them and £ fervently hope that their deliberations 
will bear fruit and make this Conferenoe a landmark in the liistory of the library 
movement in India. The presence of Sir Qirija Shankar Bijpai whu has. iospite of 
the nnmerons demands on his time, kindly oonsented to open the Conference, is a 
angary lor its snooess. A mess^e from a person of his wide outlook, erudition and 
ouitoxe will no doubt be an iuspiration to us all and direct the activities of this Con- 
fereooo and of the All-India Library Associatiou along chauaels of ever-iuoreasing 
nsefulnesB, 


The Ofpeiiing Address 

The following is the text of the opening address delivered by Sir Gtrva Shankar 
Bajpai 

The language oonvention oomes readily to a man's lips on occasions like this. 
However, the conyentional phrase is not neoessarily insincore. That, I assure you^ 
is true of my expression of thanks for the bouour of being asked to open your 
prooeadings. But I confess that the reason for your choice of me is not evident, at 
least, to me. I only hope that the selection has not been inllueooed by the inaugural 
role that I have played at one or two conferences in recent years ; the reputation of 
a professional usher in words is not one that I particulary merit or covet. 

Posalbly iaclusion of the leading ‘Libranes’ in toe subjeots dealt with in the 
pepartaient of Ednoation, Health and Lands has misled you into the belief that I am 
eompetent to speak about them. If, so, disillusion will swiftly come to you. The 
reel expert amongst us may, on occasion, vicariously adorn his fiats. But if you 
will prefer amateurs to experts, you must not grumble at the consequenceB. 

me say at onoe that of ue technique of Library organisation and manage- 
■ent which are, I beliere, the main concern of yonr Assooiatioo, 1 am completely 
tonoraut I have a few books of my own : such of them as have so far escaped 
«e atta^oiu of Delhrs unbiquitoos and imperisbable hordes of white-ants, are 
arrayed imposingly, for six months every year, on shelves in sucU rooms of the 
Boose as have space for these somewhat bulky articles of domestic furniture. 
Bayond oraating in kindly or oreduloos Yisitors and guests a false imprebsion of 
de^ and diverse reading on my part, they serve no useful purpose. Let me add, in 
parinthssia, I p*— no judgment on the fine ethical point whether what is false 
oaa beiuenil. 1 abaH only plead in self-defence that the deceiptful play is the 
Ban^ork of m ohiidren. , 

Bat thoQgh I ma have rood little in the past and read less now, I have always 
Basn Inlarated in iShfaries. The sight of books, in mass, whether huddled together 
iB tho oonfosioB of a aoholar's study er Impressively marshalled on lofty shelves, as 
00 
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in well*«ared libraries, pnblio or private, fills me with lively pleasore. It serves as 
an inspiration, fleeting it is trae, and therefore fruitless, but keen and joyful while 
it lasts, to explore the rich and limitless kingdom of the mind. 

Now 1 am sure that the experience is not peculiar to me. There must be thou- 
sands like me and many amongst even the unlettered in whom the desire for this 
kind of satisfaction slumbers for lack of stimulus. Curiosity is not only the founda- 
tion of knowledge. It is, in varying degrees no doubt, one of the universal human 
cravings. The psychologist will probably tell you that there are different kinds of 
curiosity ; ultimately all curiosity is mental and I think it will not be too much to 
claim that the great majority of us seek an answer to their questionings in what 
others have thought aud observed and recorded. Civilised man tends more and 
more to seek knowledge in books. Heuco tlio need for Libraries. 

But it is not only for the satisfaction of Man’s intellectual and spiritual curiosity 
that libraries are useful. Our democratic world would regard the fulfilment of sucli 
a purpose alone as imlemooratio ; tlie aristocracy of the mind is no more popular 
than the aristocacy of wealth or of birth. Happily, the librarian can ask fir 
support for his movement on its strictly utilitarian merit : libraries are such a useful 
aid to every kind of reformer, political, social, economic. Whether one seeks to 
eJuoate an electorate iu the use of the voto to decide some important public issu-*, 
or to promote some measure of social change, or to increase the industrial or agri- 
oultural output of some unit of the community, the appoal of the printed wori is 
coming to be recognised, oven in countries wliero literacy is backward, as being, 
perhaps, the most powerful, because its effects endure longest. The French saving th it 
what is written remains, while what is spoken flies, e.vpresses an inJabitabl.' truth. 
That is why neither tlic newsjiaper nor that remirkable invontian, the radio, >*,an 
threaten the permanence of the library as an instrument of education. The orhi^r 
two, in spite of their wilder range, are likely to prove ephemeral in effect. Indoei, 
even newspapers find a permanent homo only in reference libraries ! 

Your Association, I gather from reports of past sessions, has done much, during 
its short existence, to disseminate information about tho s-Mcutific orgiiisatiou of 
libraries, to collect and publish kuowledg.^ of tho resources of import int libraries iu 
India, to press their claims to expausioh and to trai i lii)r.’iriaris. These are aseful 
activities and deservo wido support. Hut I have a feeling that your main aim will 
not prosper until there is a keener and more general ai)prc;iaiion in the country of 
the practical utility of libraries. That is the justification of my irn mediately prece- 
ding remarks. Both Governmuits and people have to bo taught that libraries are 
not merely workshops of the professional scholar, haunts of rcf.reatiou for the cul- 
tured, a somewhat contemptible moans of ostentation for the in uiveaux riches or 
dusty and unused aiditious to civic amenities. They may bo all these aud yet they 
are more ; they are potential homos of light for the" multitude, both young and old. 

Oarlyle’s well-known epigram that the true University is the Library is true of 
the modern world, but is not particularly so of India. Even if our seats of learning 
were multiplied a hundredfold, tho vast majority of our people could not make use 
of them. Not all of them have the aptitude for higher educatiou aud few can 
afford the cost in money and time. The hard struggle of life draws now and will 
always coutinue to draw millions to work, before they have mastered even the rudi- 
ments of litoracy. But though lessons may cease, minds do not cease growing, nor 
man's' need for applied knowledge. That is tho whole justification for mass education 
and libraries will probably be Us most effective instrument. It is true that to the 
iilitecate 'libraries can be of nc more value than the glory of tho visible world to tho 
I blind. But it is the: hope of eve^ ono of us that evil of illiteracy will be strenuously 
and persistently attacked until it disappears. Those engaged in tho battle > have 
therefore, to look ahead and to realiso that the end of illiteracy will mark the beginning 
■of a universal demand for libraries ; not institutions like tho Bodleian at Oxford or 
the great congressional Library at Washington in tiie U. S. A. —these are mainly 
meant for the advanced student and the specialist— but small collections of simple 
books, suited to tho intelligence and interests of the iudustrial worker iu the town 
and the peasant in the countryside. It is because mass education and libraries of 
the modest and popular type that I have described aro so intimately linked that I 
venture to suggest that provincial departments of Education should pay special atten- 
tion to their organisation and development. In this respect, your Association can little 
more than prooiAim the need or assist in the formulation of plans. The execution of 
those plans Is the function of public authority which alone has the resources and 
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the .Mwer to carry them oat But you would be doiojc a national serTloe if ]roa 
cobIo, ' by poitinaoity of effort make this vital oonnoction between libraries and popular 
education •part of the common currency of edaoatioiul tliou;;ht. Onoe the link be- 
comes patent tlie demand for a systematic diffusion of libraries throughout the land 
will ffrow until it becomes irrosistiblo. 

And now, goutlenaen, this discursive, and inconsequent, catharsis must oomo to an 
end. Your time, if mot mine, is valinblo and must not be wasted. I wish full suo- 
cess to your public spirited endeavour. I am not unconsGions that, although you are 
inspired by a high purpose, many look uj»on you as well-meaning visionaries or 
worse etill, seekers after rifli*s. Lot not the pity or contempt of these superior per- 
sons depress you ; the start of many great movements had boon hampored by indi- 
fference or ridicule. Tlie lonely sower of seed in a valley on a windy day is often au 
object of amusement to gay and glittering cavalca les that pass along the highway. 
^Vnere would tho cavalcade be, if the sow.w's labour diii not yield the harvest that 
sustains life and makes ga'oty jiossihle V Work in the spirit of the lonely sower. 


The Pretidentiel Address 

full text of the Presidential 


Ad iross of Dr. Wali 


Tho following is tho 
Mohammad-.^ 

During the short period of its existence, the Indian Library Association has esta- 
blished two treditious : the first is of having as its president a person who has had a 
close personal kuowlc ige of libraries and their alminis^r itioii, and the second of 
asking a person witli special personal distinction in public lifo or In any field of 
learning to opentlie sessions of the ConfiMenoe and thus seoiiro important pronounce- 
ments on topics of wide and general iiitorests. On previous occasions most of the 
important siiiijeets connected with the aims and objects of tho Conferenoo have been 
ab^ and clearly discussed. For niv choice of a .subject, I have decided to speak of 
a few things to which I have given close thought aui which might evou invite 
criticism from certain quarters. 

1 think we all agree that tlio library movomont is one of tho most important of 
recent social developments and that thi* act lal and potential value of libraries is tu 
jissjct of primary iinportanco to a civilised community. It may, porhajis, prove 
impossible to maintain in these times of ilnx and rapid changes any demouratic 
insiirutions without adopting means for the ouligUteumont of the people and improv- 
ing their social and cultural idea's. 

A library under modern conditions should be rogardol as the brain-oontre of 
every community ministering ti the intellecfuil, spiritual, social, cultural and prac- 
tical needs of man, woman and child. 

Libraries in olden days weiai merely ilepositorii s of national literature and archives, 
the use of which was restricted to the imoorial hous-dioIJ, the occlosiastiqs. State 
officials or the learned. .\I1 store-houses of books, of renord.s and of material were 
reserved for tho use of tho privileged few and the public rarely had any aoo^ to 
them. All this has change 1 and the aims, functions and purposes of libraries have^boeu 
redefinol. It is now universally accepted that tho objects of a library are not only 
to assemble and preserve books and related materials as special collections but, 
through stimulation and guidanct*, to promote the free use of books and . thus provide 
an indispensable agency iu tlie education .and reconstruction of a conntryj, ^ 

The ideal of bouk-picservation lias given place to the ideal of '5® 

aim of every library is to make tho maximum number of suitable h®ok8 available 
cheaply, efficiently and qnickiv ti the maxiranra number of readers and thus gtitde 
the aevelopment of all suctions of tho community. Bat the strong tradition of book- 
collecting for purposes of preservation and admiration as objects of ®od rare 
coiiectioQS still lingers in many quarters and the outlook both of the autboritiee 
maintaining the libraries anl of those who administer them is to treat libraries lU 
the same way as they would treat a museum containing fossils or antiquities. It 
may be more profitable to waiidor into a cemotry and roail some epitaphs there 
than to look at books behind close 1 doors or glance at them thijough glass panes. , 

One institution for the whole of India aiil perhaps one hl>rary lu each proviuoo 
should, apart from book circulation, aim at book-colljcting and 
should posses.s as many boaks as possib'e on all brauclies of knowledge aud thus 
serve all workers in the country or the provinces. • • # 

While large funds and si>ecial grants would bo required for acquiring publioa- 
tions in foreign languages, all provincial publications could bo acquired without any 
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difficiilty. The Indian Library Association has made definite soggestions about 
creating Copyright Libraries in each province. 'W’hon it is realised that according to 
the Book Registration Act every publisher is required to deliver three copies of 
every published work to the Local Government it seems easy to arrange that one of 
them may be transferred to any one of the Provincial Libraries which may function 
as the Copyright Library of the Province and another copy to the Central Institution 
which should serve the whole of India. 

It will he seen that the proposal can be put into practice if the Local and 
Central Governments undertake a very simple legislatiou with the sole object of 
cresting national libraries. 

Perhaps au example from Soviet Russia which resembles our country in its 
Tastness, its mass illiteracy and its lack of funds might be interesting and even 
instructive. The Soviet Government, by a decree, has created a system by which 
each of the thlrty*seven libraries in the Union receives a copy of every bool^ periodical, 
newspaper, map, chart and item of music published either in their respective Repub- 
lic or in the other Republics of the Union, while four large libraries receive two 
copies of everything published. The library system has a definite place in the plan- 
ning programme and the number of libraries to be built and the number of books to 
be added are just as much an integral part of it as the building of new factories and 
new power-houses. 

I oelieve the picture is now complete. Each district coordinates the work of all 
the libraries situated in it and each province has its own Copyright Library which 
serves as a regional library embracing and cooperating with all the libraries situated 
in the province. Each of these regional libraries is connectt*d in its turn with the 
central library which coordinates the work of locating books and facilitates inter- 
borrowing by means of union catalogues, indexes eto. . 

Perhaps you too, like me, visualise a National Central library situated in this 
ancient and imperial city supported by a large number of departmental and facial 
libraries and helped by the yoang and promising University of Dolhi, functioning 
as the centre for outlier and regional libraries situated in the town, in the provinces, 
and spread over the length and breadth of India, lending a helping hand to them all 
and supplying the needs of all who cannot get what they require in their own home 
libraries. 

As new libraries are being established and the old ones are allowed to grow up, 
large sums are being spent on building up collections bu** ^ their direction and control 
are completely ignored. Any person who is not wholly illiterate is regarded as suita- 
ble for the post of a librarian. Indeed many an appointing authority regards Ubra- 
rians as mere caretakers and consequently expect neither professional nor specif 
qualifications from them. 1 know of a Public Library in a large town which carried 
on its work for nearly twenty years without any luoper accession registers, without 
any catalogues, without any accounts bjoks and without any stocktaking. This 
library was in receipt of an annual grant of over Rs. 10,000. . 

It is not realised that it is the librarian who really makes the library the hying 

organism that it should bo, and that in order to achieve this, his qualifications 

cannot be too high. His is a constantly expanding ideal and in order to be succoss- 

fnl, he must keep pace with the developments in all branches of knowledge as well 

as in library technique. It is evident that botli the standard of qualifications and 
the entent of experience essential in a person responsible for tho administration of a 
library have to be very high. The Indian Library Association has one of its 
objects the improvement of the status of tho librarians and has taken steps to en- 
courage the institution of training courses in various centres with the object of 
providing trained and qualified librarians. . u wu 

^ At present such courses are being conducted by tlio Punjab and the Malras 
Universities and by the Imperial Library at Calcutta, ^ wliile the Uniyersittcs of Ali- 

f aih, Lucknow and Bombay are considering tho institution of such training 
t is interesfing to note that the Sapru Committee on Unemployment saggested 
that classes In library training should be started for relieving unemployment among 

the educated classes. -j i-l * 

Though all types of libraries were approached with a view to provide librarians 
already employed by them with facilities for receiving the necessary training and to 
encourage the employment of qualified librarians iu future, the response, though 
satisfactory in some quarters, is somewhat discouraging from others and spwial^ 
from government departmental libraries and the universities and their amiiiatea 
colleges. 
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ay choice, .samo could be .procured from Berlia or Heidelberg or Yieaiui 
within a conpio of days. In i England the reader’a choice its no loiter limitel to 
those hooks which hnjipen to be on his own shelves. Through his local libcary 
ha is now able to draw tipon the :national book-stock anil there is hardly any 
book, however rare and expensive, which he cannot obtain if he will only take 
tlie trouble to ask for it. It i^ amiziug to Gnd that with the help of the National 
Central Lihraty, the humblest readtT can now draw npon .more than 21 million 
books in librariis of all kinds throughout the land and no cost other than tliat 
of« postage. If the National Central Ijibrary cannot obtain a wanted foreign book 
in the British Lsles, it will, upon request, make euquiiies from foreign libraries 
for it. 

Tlie Ijihrariatis* roiifercnce at Lahore, the Inter-Universrty Board and the 
Indian Library As.so<Matif3ii have all reeoaiinend'Hl this iiiterbarrowing of books, 
but little pro^'ress Ins been made in giving effect to the .scheme so ablv worked 
out by the Indiiin Library Association. Is this due to the apathy of the ludividual 
lihraiians wli i still buy their colleitioiis :ui'i believe in the old idea of being 
distributors (»f books V Or is it due to tlie aiiathy (»f the Managing Committees 
aiil Executive Councils who are unwilling io change tlieir rules and regulations 
and I’Clieve in reserving their (‘ollecttons for their own members or subscribers 
and, tliough dltov give assent to thof:e proposals iu Couferences, disallow them 
when they arc discus.sed by their own Committees ? 

Somo time ago, I wa.s engaged in preparing a Directory of tho Lihrarb?s in the 
United Provinces and what stiiiuk mo iiDsrt was the (inanci.al handicap, tlu insuffi- 
ciencjy ntid even the absence of trained jiersonnel and tho compicio absence of 
standardisation (O'F library* practice.s. However important it may be to have a good 
collection of books, a good builditig, a good cAtalogug, a good arraiigemtmt on shelves, 
there is nothing so important as the n.se wlmb is inaiiii by tlio persons for whom 
the Library is meant. The whole technique of librariauship should be directed to the 
achievement of this final result. 

All of ns would agree that a library should be properly housed, should not be- 
come a museum or a pawn-biokor's sliop or a bookstall. *It should provide all the 
amenities for work and research, books should bo oarofiiHy classified and properly 
cataUgued and tlie arrangement on shelves should bo convenient and si iontific and 
service should bo prompt and courteous. But tho real test is the extent to whick 
your servico to tho reader has supplied all ho wants, for his information, scholarship, 
research, culturo or mere recreation. 

Aio you really interested in reaching the great percentage of population which 
does not for one reason or another make use of tho library ? Are you striviug to 
make tlie service of even a small library fruitful over a wide area ? 

Another feature of the present state of libraries which struk mo was the appealing 
ignoraiico of tho functions of tho librarian among those responsible for the condudt 
and those in irniiiudiate charge of tho libraries. A Judge or an eminent lawyer may 
be an authority on matters legal but not on libraries. No ono would dream of on' 
trusting either* the conduct or tho decision of a law-suit to a librarian, yet it is 
quite common to find the condaict and control of tho libraries ontriisted to mAmhers 
of the Bench and the Bar. 

Even tho education departmoiits of the I^cal and Central Governments lack tech- 
nical and specialised knowledge and tlierc is no one to act as their adviser. It will 
be interesting to find out what use tho Central and the I/)cal OovornmeDts have 
made of the Library Associations alrcaily in existence and if they have referred any 
problems to them or if they havo oven recognised them as n.mnciA<; for supplying 
oteessary ioformatioo and advice. 

Sbonhi not all the departments interested in education, rural uplift and nniversal 
mass awakening have state advisers who could undertake the survey of library oondi- 
tions and give advice regarding library buildings, book selections, cataloguing, book 
circulation, discarding of old and stale books, the balancing of departments and a 
seore of other problems conDecto*i with library administration and particularly the 
locaitioii of libraries and their scope aud the distribution of' funds ? 

A most useful form of library-puhlici^ work would appear to be the holdii^ of 
library-exhibitions and book-fairs eitlier in connection with Conferences, Convocations, 
annusi meetings or other suitable occasions. Such an exhibition will focuss attention 
upon the libraries, popalarise the library movement and bring home in a concrete 
form the benefits to be derived from books. It will make a direct appeal to the eye, 
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which is the most foroefal way of seouriog iotorest. It will also briog into relief 
the local resources aad boal defiaieocies and impress upon both th) authorities ani 
the public the needs of the locality and direct attention on the ways of supplying these 
needs. It may enoourime private oolleotors to eahibit thoir ooliections or even to part 
with some of them for the benefit of the . larger public. Jivst imagine the effect on 
a person who can view and inspect at leisure monographs, gift books, juvenile 
books, illustrated books, reference books and books on subjects in whioh ho or sJie ia 
speoially intorestoi. The exhibition should cover not only books, perlodioala, rare 
and valuable manuscripts etc. etc. bnt also aids to librprianship, such aa library 
furoiture, appliances and requisites. 

As I have said above, the moderu librarian bolieves that he should Rod a reader 
for every book on his shelves and provide a book for every roider in liis community 
and that he should in all oases bring the book and its reader together. This is done 
by giving greater facilities in tho lending of b^oks for home use, free access to 
shelves, cheerful and pleasant siinouniings, rouns for speci il coiloctioos, space for 
rasearch faciiitio.s, adequate lighting .on I ventilation, coperati'in with other libraries, 
longer hours of opening, more useful c.italogue.s. tho extension of brunch 'ihrary sys- 
tems, the provision of travelling libraries, the courlination of work through /^tures 
and exhibits, the immense assistance rendered by pliutogruphy and the films and now 
by tho radio, the attaciied museums and many other activities whioh characterise a 
modern library. 

What is being done to toach tho students and the public in the arts of reading 
and in methods of using a library ? No library can dischurge Its functious properly 
if its contents are not fully appreciated and properly utilised. What steps are taken 
even in the University Libraries in familiarising readers with tho library arts, the 
uses of catalogues, indexes and bibliographies, the meaning of cliissirioation and above 
all the functions and scopes of books of reference ? Is it nut the time that the 
Universities realised the import mce of lihrary instruction and instituted a apeoial 
course of lectures on the methods of using the library ? 

Would I be inviting your criticism if not actual dis^proval when I say that, 
with very few exceptions, in most of our libraries there is no contact between the 
reader and the library staff and the reader receives little or no help from the staff, 
and no autboriacive advice on whatever phase of a subject be may be interested to. 
Readers are too dilHdout to make enquiries and the library staff either too ignorant, 
or too careless to answer them. It has been often suggested that all important 
libraries should provide one or more Reference Assistants or readers’ advisers who 
could render direct and systematic assistance to researchers and studants, acquaint 
them with the resources of tho library and familariso every reader with the use of 
reference books ; in short answer all enquiries which require searching among books 
periodical literature aud official reports. 

In a country where more than 80 per oent of the population depends upon agri 
culture and where illiteracy is perhaps tho greatest, no one can overlook the viU 
and immediate need of rural uplift aud of mass education. 

Various experiments launched out for providing primary education for the OMsset 
at enormous cost have clearly demonstrated that the moriuy £puut on elementary 
education will be largely wasted if steps are net taken to prevent the subsequeof 
widespread lapse into illiteracy. 

A primary education, lasting for a period of three or four years, is followed by 
absence of ail suitable facilities for oontiuuing thi.s o«Juuatiea with tlia help of boolu 
and other appliances and, as all further formal education is generally beyond their 
raaoh, all the money, labour and time spent, is practically wa.sted and with passage 
of time there ia no differeuce between an illiterate person aud oae who baa had no 
further opportunities than thoae obtained in tho primary school. Cue sure way of 
preventing this relapse to illiteracy is the provision of rural and travelling libraries, 
it will not be a sound policy to spend orores on elementary education and to refute 
a few lakhs for providing the only moans by which primary education can oontinue 
and be of a lasting nature. 

What position do vernacnlar books occupy In our libraries ? If you visit a 
Oerznan or a French library, you will find that Knglfsh books aro treated as foreign 
books just in the way as in an English library a German or a French book 
would be treated as a foreign book. As English has been aud Is the medium of 
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instruction in our schools azid colleges, our collection of books, our methods of 
classtficttion snd cataloguing etc., ha^e been devisel for handling books in the 
English langoage. It is a pity that our libraries possess very poor oolloctions of 
bo<%s in the Indian languages, prloci pally, due to the paucity of works in these 
languages. Yarious librarians adopt different methods of classi^iog and cataloguing 
Oriental works and, though an attempt has been made by the Indian Library Asso- 
ciation to evolve a uniform and standardised method, very little has been achieved 
so far. 

I cannot leave off the question of vernaculars without referring to a few points 
which appear to me to be of vital importance. First, our vernaculars are very poor 
both in standard works and works for the general reader. No mass education or 
adnlt education is possible without educating the community by means of its mother 
tongue and supplying all essential information and knowledge in its vernacular. Some 
of the so-called books in the vernacular languages are of no value and are not fit for 
any library. We should all encourage the publication of books of real value and 
merit The second thing is that most books in the vernacular languages are printed 
on poor paper, in poorer type with uncut pages and without any cover or binding. 

Books should be beautifully printed and artistically bound. They should reveal 
the oontents from their attractive appearance and make a direct appeal to the pros- 
pective purchaser and the reader. 

The general standard of book-production specially in vernaculars Is very low 
Indeed and, as you know, is it not always due to the fact that these books are 
intended to be sold at low prices to the people who cannot afford to pay higher 

E rices. The late Sir Syed Ross Masood used to say that some years ago he searched 
igh and low for a decent edition of Diwan-i-Ghalib to be presented to a European 
BCDolar and could not find any which ho could present without feeling ashamed of 
the fact that the works of one of the greatest poets wore so badly printed in bad 
type on very inferior paper and without any binding. Happily this deficiency is now 
removed, but what about the works of other wetUkaown authors ? 

Is it too much to expoct that tho librarians could do something to raise tlie 
standard of book-printing and book-production in our vernaculars ?. 

And, lastly, there is a crying need of books on subjects of general interest by 
standard authors. Think of the scores of library-series in the Etiglish language and 
the remarkable books one can buy for half a crown, a shilling and now even for six 
pence 1 The more good books are produced iu our own vernaculars, the more will 
be done for the education of India. 

Many among you are no doubt aware of the difficulty experienced owing to the 
absence of reliable and efficient booksellers. Very few bookseller carry any stocks 
or possess means of tracing and locating a book. How often many of you have 
wanted to consult a catalogue of ludian publications aud have been disappeintod at 
finding none ? As regards prices you have simply got to rely upon the particular 
booksellers through whom books are ordered. Is it not time that booksellers and 
publishers wern invited to our Conferences and made to oo-operate with us by 
taking part in our deliberations ? 

I have tried to show that if libraries are the brain-centres of a civilised society, 
then library service is the blood-stream to make it grow and prosper. It is as 
essentia! to have excellent and complete collections of books properly housed and 
properly arranged^ as it is to bring them within the reach of milliooB instead of the 
privileged few. For a good and efficient library- service, a good librarian is necessary 
bM tlie librarian must be properly trained and occupied for his task. Reference- 
assistants and readers’ advisers are as necessary for instructing the readers 
as state advisers for enlightening those in authority. While a few central 
libraries are essential, many others should avoid unnecessary duplication and 
waste, by means of mutual co-operafiou and by interborrowing. Some sort of 
effective publicity is also needed Efforts sEionld be made to encourage better output 
of vernacular books and the standards of printing and book-production should be 
raised. More bibliographies and union eatau^es, more provincial and regional library 
associations and more frequent oonferenoes will bring better understanding and better 
inter-change of ideas. 

The Indian Library Association has already done much to bring home the impor- 
tance of Library movement, Library cooperation »nd Labrary training. It has hdp^ 
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in the formation of provincial library assooiationa and it has given the librarians of 
the whole country an excellent opportunity of meeting and discussing common pro- 
blems and evolving useful schemes. 

I am sure the Coufereuco would like me to convey our cordial thanks to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Delhi Universitv lor his generous hospitality and to the members 
of the Beoeption Committee for the friendly welcome they* have given us. Our 
thanks are also due to the members of the Working Committee upon whom the heavy 
and difficult task of all local organisatioo has fallen. And last but not least is our 
deep appreciation of the excellent services rendered by the Honorary Secretary of 
the Indiau Library Association, Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah Sahib* of the .Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, for the ability, zeal and enthusiasm with which he has oarried on 
the work of the Indian Library Association. 

Resoluliona 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the Couference t** 

1. Resolved that this Conference places on record iU deep sense of grief and 
sorrow at the irreparable loss that the library movement has sustained through the 
death of Dr. A. C. Wodnor, a great library worker, the Chairman of the 1. L. A. 
and President of the Lucknow session of the Council of the Alt-lndia Library 
Conference. 2. Resolved that this Conferenoe (dmies oii record its deep sense Of aorrew 
ac the death of Mr. Newton Mohan Dutt, one of the pioneer workers of the Library 
Movement in Haroda ; and of Professor Glibshal of Bhoj^, a member of the Indian 
Library Association. 

3. Resolved that this Gonforenoe once more requests the Central and Tlrov&noial 
Governments and the Uuiversities to grant to the librarians working in libraries 
under their control lull facilities for attending the library oonfercnces organised by 
the Indian Library Association. 

4. Resolved that all the tUuKversitres be requested to urge upou the oofiegaa 

affiliated to them to taike necessary steps for the re-organisation of theif cotlege 
libraries on modern scientific rocfhoJs, aad employ only those perKOUs who have 
received train iug in the science of librariaiiship ; and where nccussary, the CFniver- 
sities may reudea* financial liole to the aaid institutioos in order to make a itait in 
the way suggested. j 

4. Resolved that the Central Government be reqneated to take effective steps to 
ensure that only trained 'librarlsns are appoinrted to tne vacancies that may b^e- 
fortli occur in departmental libraries aad the libraries of the attached and snbmrdi- 
nate offices. . . . ^ ....... 

6. Resolved that the Federal Public Service Commission and the Provincial Pub- 
lic Service Commissions be requested to recruit esily trained librarians when reqnestad 
to do so by any of the De^iartments of -Governments ; and if necessary, they may 
seek the help of the Indian Library Assxuatioa or a Provincial Library Association 
in this matter. 

7. Resolved that all Provincial Oovernments he rofucsted to issue necessary ins- 

tructions to all the District Boards in their respective Provinces to render financial 
help to such deserving litmies as may require it, so that these libraries do not lose 
their utility for paucity of funds. . , ^ 

8. Resolved that lha Provincial Oovernments bo requested to include the estab- 
lishment of libraries as an importaut fnotor of tfaehr itursi upfilt programme, tod in 
order to give it practical shape, they should take steris to set im rural libraries for 
the maiutenanoe and furtherance of the educational and ealtaral level achieved through 
schools, colleges and other educational institutioos. 

9. Resolved that the Provincial Govornmeots be requested to take eatly steps to 
establish copyright libraries for their respective Provinces, wherein all publications 
whether books, pimphlets, periodicals or official pub'ication pnbiUlied in that province, 
be collected and preserved tor the use of the public and research workers. 

10. Resolved that the Indian Library Association be requested to set up a com- 
mittee on which the existing library training centres be represented to examine the 
oarriculum etc. of those centres with a view to achieviof <aandardisaUiHi and aoiformity 

in Provincial Library Associations be requested to arrange tor 

a comprehensive survey of all rnral and urban libraries in their respective areas la 
aU the aspeoto of library administration, inoindiiig the staff. 


The All India Muslim League 

SSth. Setaion — Lucknow — ISth. to 18th. October 1937 

The twenty-fifth seeston of the All-India SfasKm Leagae commenoed at Lnoknow 
on the 18ih. OctebOT 1937 in a well-decorated pandal with seating accommodation 
for fiye thousand. 

A large number of persons from all the provinces, Burma and Balochistaa were 

e eseut inoluding Mr. Fazlul Haq, Premier of Bengal accompanied by 
r. Khawaja Nasrullah, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, 
Bawab of Chhattafi,. Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Begum Shahoawaz, Nawab 
Ahnuulyarkhan Daulatana, Raja Gbaznafarali, Khan Bahadur S. M. Abdulla, Maulana 
Shaukat AH, Mr. Hasrat Monani, Begum Mohammad A4i, Mr. Bhaheed Suhrawardy, 
Br. Ziauddin, Mr. Hossain Imam and Bawab Mohamed Yusuf. 

After recitation from the Quoran, the Raja of Mahmudabad^ Chairman of the 
Reception Gomnutteo, read the address welcoming the delegates to the session. 

After the. address, the Baja of Mahmndabad invited Mr. Jinnah to take the presi- 
dential chair. Mr. Jinnah was given a great ovation when he occupied the chair 
and rose to deliver the presidential address. 

The Welcome Address 

In the oonrse of welcome address as. Chairman of the Reoepfion Committeo, the 
of Mahmudabad said 

“We are here to decide many and difficult questions^ qtustious which will not 
onlyaffeot our own oommunity hut the whole of India, iu fa:t the world. I say 
the ^world' because the means of communications and transport have developed so 
rapidly that we cannot completely isolate ourselves from the rest of the people that 
lonabit the globe. Wlvat happens in India to-day is of vital importance to Asia and 
other eontinents to-morrow. Avants in China, Spain and Palestine have more than 
national importance. The soUitlun of the problems in these countries will affect us 
al^ apeoially the problem of Palestine wbei*e our brotbor Muslims are carrying on an 
unequal yet gallant straggle against overwhelming odds against momey aud machine- 
gnna. 

“The eyes of Islam are watching their first Kibla. Indian Muslims also are 
walohing the itevelopmeuts in that country with grave oonceru. Any further inroads 
upon the rights of the Arabs of Palestine may start a conflagration which may lead 
Co disastrous, results. Not only the Mussalmens but all nattons and people of all 
nations who Mieve in justice disapprove of the gross injustice done to the Arab race. 

“A delicate political situation has been created in our own country. The majoritv 
commnnity refuse to recognise even the cxisteuce of the Muslim community as such 
and it refuses to work to co-operatiou with our leaders for national advancemeut. 

“We have been dubbed reactionaries, we have been maligeed aud personal attacks 
have been made against us. But 1 repeat that there is not one Mossalman who sits 
here to*day who does not want freedom of thought and action and who does not 
^ want to have a free oountry to live in. Tney that call us reactionaries most remem- 
ber timt they are talking to Mussalmans— Mussahnans whoso religion teaches them 
liberty without which they cannot truly live. We want liberty for oar country but 
we also want liberto for our oommunity. It is an essential part of democracy that 
minesrities shonld be adequately represented. No real demooraoyt nothing but a 
Islse show of democracy, is possible without it 

“We have b^re us a soheme for the reorganisation of our Leagae. I cannot 
•Btioipate your deoiaion npon that soheme. But 1 know that you are aware that 
■iooa our mat eoBstitation was framed the political situation in the eonntry has 
ehaand greatly. It is therefore essential lor ns to make the whole community 
eoaamooa al iii ^ politics and to unite the Muslims into one living organisa- 
tioa. 

“It b for ytm to advoeata meamea of xefona. We have already made our poei- 
thm otoar la regard to federatioo. A programme must be chalked out for the remo- 
val d pmnj and the betterment of the ooodition of the maseea. Whatsoever pro- 
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gitmae wo ^Ktoe upon must be workable. The prootioe of botdiag oat high hopot 
and not foffitlSng them ia not one that oommends itself to> Ifuslias. We believe in 
deeda end not in words.*' 

Tho PriBiideatial Addroae 

In the coarse of his Presidential address, Mr. MaMomed Alt JUnnak said 

The Ifoslim Leegae stands for full national demooratio self-gorernment f<w Indie. 
A great deal of capital is made as to phrases more for the oonsumntion of the ig* 
norant and Uliterare maraes. Various phrases are used snob aa Puma Swan^\ 
self-gorernmeut, complete indeiiendence^ responsible governroent, substaooe of indepeo* 
denoe and dooHaion status. There are some who talk of complete iodependenoe. Bet 
it is no use liaving complete independence on yonr lips and the Qorernment of India 
Aot 19'i5 in your hands. Those who talk of complote iodependenoe the most, mean 
the least what it means. Was the GandhUlrwin pact in consonance with oomplote in- 
dependence ? Were the assurances that were required before the ofRoea wouM 
be accepted and the provi cial oonstttntions could be worked oonslstent with Puma 
Swaraj^ and was the resolution, after the assurances were refused, accepting otfleea 
and working the provincial oonstitution enacted by the British Fartiament and. foreed 
upon the people of India hy the imperialistic power in keeping with the potioy and 
programme aud the declarations of the Congress party ? Does wreoking moan 
working ? 

The presont leadership of the Congress, especially during the last ten ypars, has 
been respoaaible for alienating the Mussalmans of India more and more by t*artiiing 
a policy, which is exclusively Elinla, and since they have formed the Oovernmenti 
in six pretinees whore they are in majority they have by their words* deeds and 
pronamme shown more that the Stiissalmans cannot BYpout any justioo or fair play 
at tneiv hands. Wherever they are in a majority and wherever it suited tbeiiL 
they refused to oo-oporate with the Muslim League parties and demanded 
nnoonditional surrender and signiog of their pledges. 

The demand was insistent, abjure your party and foreswear yonr poltoy and 
programme and liqtndato Muslim Lcag le ; but where thoy found that they had 
not a maiority like the North West Ftoutier Province, their sacred pnooiple of 
collectire responsibility disappeared, and promptly the Congress party was allowed 
in that province to coalesce with any other groii[). That any iudividuat Mnsaalman 
member who was willing to nncoiiditionaUy surrend'ir and sign their pledves was 
offered a job as a minister and was passed fdt as a Mussalman minister, although 
he did not command die connd>mcc or the respect of an ovenvheliniug maiority of 
the Mussalman representatives ia tiia legislaturos. Tli'>si men are allowed to 
move about and pass off as Muslim mtaisters for the '^loyar* services they have 
rendered to the Congress by surreudering and signing the pledge unconditionally 
and the degree oF their reward* is tlie exhiut of their perfidy. Krudi is to be the 
national language' of all India and that Bande M'ltaram is to be the national song- 
and is to be forced nfioa all. Tua Congress fi ig is to bo obeyeil and revered by 
an and snndry. On the very thrashold of what little power aud responsibility je 
giveu, the majprity commonity base clearly shown their hand that Hindustan it 
for the Hindus only the Oongpess masquerades under the aamo of nationaiiamv 
whereas the Hindu Mahasabha docs not ratiice words. 

Here it will, not be out of place tv state that the responsibility of the Hriliiih 
Govern meoB is no Less iu the disantrons consequences which may ensue. It baa 
been clearly: demeastrated that the* Governor and tlie Governor-General, who have 
been given' the powers and special responsibility to safeguardl and protect tha 
minoritiea undsf the constitution which was made so much of by Lord Zetlaad, 
the Seoretary of State for India during the controversy of the aasuraaoes 
demanded: by the Congress party., have failed to use them aud have thrnby been 
a party to obs flagrant breich of the spirit of the constitution and the instrument 
of insferoctkiM in the matter of appointment of Maslim ministers. On the contrary 
they have been a party i> passing off men as Maslim ministers by appointing 
them M snob, althoogh they know full well that they do not eoamiiMid the 
oonidhiiim of the Mnslim representatives or the public outside. If, in a matter 
Hko thi% the Qovemors have shown their utter helplessness amt disregard for 
tbsir saond obligations which were assumad by the British Gofemnont for the 
f mtiotioii of minofitieai coold they or would they be able to afford proteotion in 
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hundred and one other matters which may not oome up to the surface or known 
in the day to day working of tho Legislaturo and the administrative machinery. 

The Congress High Command speaks in different voices. One opinion is that 
there is no such thing as llindu-Mosiem question, and there is no such thing as 
Minorities’ question in the country. The other high opinion is that if a few 
crumbs arc thrown to the Miissalmans in their present disorganised and helpless 
state, you can manage them. 

^The Coogressite Mussalmans are making great mistake when they preach 
unconditional surrender. Only one thing can save the Mussalmans and energise 
them to regain their lost ground. Do not be disturbed by the slog.-sns and the 
taunts such as are used against the Mussalmans, ‘^commuoaiists”, '^toadies” and 
"reaGtionaries”. Tho worst wicked “communalists” to-day amongst “toady" on 
earth, the most wicked “commonalists" to-day amongst Muslims when be surrenders 
unconditionally to the Congress and abuses his own community becomes the 
nationalist of nationalists to-morrow. 

The All-India Muslim League certainly and definitely stands to safeguard the 
rights and interests of the Mussalmans and other minoiities effectively. That is 
its basic and cardinal principle. The Congress attempt under (be guise of 
establishing mass contact with the Mussalmans is calculated to divide and weaken 
and break the Mussalmans and is an effort to detach them from their accredited 
leaders. It is a dangerous move and it cannot mislead any one. All such 
maaoeavei*8 will not succeed notwithstanding (he various biaudislimeuts, catchwords 
and slofmus. The oiily honest and straightforward course is to give minorities a 
lair deal. All the talk of .hunger and :p 0 vcrty iuteuded to lead the people towards 
Booiilistio and oommunistic ideas for which ludia is far from prepared. The 
Muslim League in the .present conditions considers the 'policy of direct action as 
suicidal iand futile. Two such attemtds have hitherto tailed* and have entailed 
untold misery and suffering to the people, and it had to be wound up after two 
.decades of persistent effoits in that direction with the result itliat a more 
reactionary constitatian is (forced upon the .people, iand the Congress is working 
it Jiow. 

To ask iby a reaolnfion ihe tSovornor-Generai to convey io (bo Secretary of State 
ifor India, to call a constituent assembly on the basis of adult Iranohise is the height 
.nt .al!l igncEance. It filhows lack of any sense of proportion. A .eonstitucu.t .assembly 
can mny be called by a aovereigii authojiity and from the seet of power — a apeciil 
body oif men chosen as tiie a^epreseiitatires with the autliorjiy M tfhe sovereign peo|iie 
•to iiame such a oonsHtatiem of itlie govemment o! the country as they may thmk 
jni^er, and their fuucfroo then cfases and ‘the ^onetitution so framed by them would 
jHifomaticaJIv take the pJaoe and function as the coustitution oi the Oovornment of ^ 
oouBtry. WJio is to oonstitutt; .the electorates en the basis of aduiH f canobise , aiM 
how mimy Ten^resentativea viJi bo chosen by these electorates oonstituted on the basis 
of aduilt franchise., and what wiH happen .to the minorities in sack oonstituencles and 
what will the electorates nsdnrstand and how writ they make their choice of this 
special body of men with final authority and power to frame the constitution of Ihif 
grewt cootinect Who will the machiuer)' to choose tlie special hodj of men 
with r<*prcseu]utive authority to hwine such ooDsthutitni as they nay thiaK proper? 
Wlio will set in mution the maehiufry V And altove all what will happen to the 
minorities ia such a body ; Is the Ceiigress really serious that the fiecietary of State 
is going to enrry out all these requirements ? 

Instead of plbugJiing tho sands, let the Congress at least concentrate and see that 
the x\!l-lndia Fodeiation suheme mliodied in the Goverumeut of India Act, 1^, 
wlm*h is more rtiacticnary titan even the present central constitution, is not brought 
into being, as now it is so emphatically and eoiifidently asserted by those who speik 
with authority on behalf of the British Goverumeut that It is soon going to be 
inaugurated. 

Miiv I point out to Great* Dricain that this question of Palestine, if not fairly vm 
squarely met. Inddlv and couragiHiusiy decided, is going to be the turning point ia 
tlie history of tlic Uritish Empire. I am sore 1 am speaking not only of the 
Mussnlmaus of India, but i-f the world, and all sections of thinking and fair minded 
people will agree when I say that Great Britain will be digging its grave if she fsils 
to honour lier original proclamation, promises and intentions— pre-war and eren post- 
war — which wore so uueoui vocally expressed to the Arabs ana the world at large. 
The Muslims of India wiA stand solid and will help the Arabs in every wny they cas 
in their braye and just strugglo tbit they are cairying on against all odds. 
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To the Mussalmans of India in every provinoe, in every Distriot, in every town, 
1 say your foremost duiy is to foimuia'e a constructive and ameliorative programme 
of work for the people's welfare and to devise ways and means of social, eoonomio 
and political uplift of the Mussalmans. We shall not hesitate to co-operate with any 
party or group in any practical and constructive programme for the welfare ana 
advance of the provinces or the country. 1 entreat and implore that every mao, 
woman and child sluuld rally round one common platform and flag of the All-India 
Muslim League. 

Eighty millions of Mussalmans in India have nothing to fear. They have their destiny 
in their tiands, and as a well-knit, solid, organised, united forro can face any danger, 
and withstand any opposition to its united front and wishes. Tlu'i*e is the ma^o power 
in your own hands. Take your vital decisions— they may he giave and momentous 
and tar-reaching in their consequences. Think hundred times before you take any 
decision, hut onco a decision is taken, stand hy it as one man. Be true and loyal, and 
I feel confident that success is with you. 

Reaolutiona 

Following is the full tort of the resolutions tabled hv the Subjects Committee 
for coDsideratiun at the open session of the All-India Muslim League 

This session of the All-India Muslim League oondernns the present policy of the 
Government of India with regard to W'azirsian nnd is of opinion that the forward 
lolir'Y is against the lest economic and political interests of India and calls upon 
the Governmoat and people of India to cbaiigj and come back to tho closo border 
p'llicy. 

The All-India Muslim League deprecates and protests against tho formation of 
Ministries in certain Provinces hy Congtoss Parties m flagrant violation of the letter 
and spirit of the Government of India Act of 1935 and the InstrnmcMit of Instruc- 
tions, and condemns the Governors for their failure to enforce the Snouial Powers 
euti listed to them to safeguard the interest of tho Mussulmans and other important 
minarities. 

This session of the All-India Muslim League eondomns the wanton demolition of 
the Shahidganj Mosque at Liihore as a most intoleralde interferem;e with the law of 
Ibiara and, in view of the fact that this d**raolitinn was carried on in bioad day light 
under the protection of Ihitisli tr ops and British guns, calls upon the British 
Oovernmeiit to restore tJie mosque to its orginal coodition and. thus, avoid tho 
inevitable conflict lietwcen Musiiius of India and the British Government whose 
representative in the Piovince has failed to perfoim his elementary duty of piotect- 
ing an admittedly Muslim ino>que. 

The All-India Muslim L-ague declares in the name of the Miissalmana of India 
that the recommendations of the Koval Palestine < ommibsion and the subsequent 
statement of policy presented by the Secretary of State for th'» Colonies to Parlia- 
ment are in loiifl ct with their religious seuiiin'Mits and in the interest of world 
peace, demands their rescission without furtlcr delay. 

The All-In<lia Muslim League calls u|'on ihe G>ivcniiuont of India to issue ioatruo- 
tions to the representatives of India at the Assembly of the Leaguo of Nations that, 
in view of the failure of the present Mandatory to carry out the terms of the 
ManUi.tc which have ntfver boeii accepted by the Arabs ai.d the rest of the Ishimio 
world and in order not to prejudice the civil and religions rights of Arabs, they 
sliall demand the annulment of the Mandate and dissociate tlirmselves^ from any 
diM-ision tending to perpetuate it and, thus, to violate the fundamental right of the 
Aral) inhabitants of PaK stiiie to « hcose the form of gqvcrnmcut best suited to their 
needs and requitements us guaranteed to them under international tie dies. The All- 
Jodia Muslim l^^agiie appeals to the rulets of the Muslim countries to continue to 
use their powerful inllueiice and their lest endeavours to save the Bolv Places in 
Palestine from the sacrilege of non-Muslim domination and the Arr.hs of this Holy 
Land fiom the enslavement of British Imperialism. j»aik'*d by Jewish finance. 

The League places on record its complete confidence iii^ the Supreme Muslim 
Council and the Arab llighcr Committee uiuler the leadership of Ilis Eminence the 
Grand Mufti and warns the local administration in Palestine not to a;|rgravate tho 
resentment already cn ated in the Muslim world l‘y a policy of repression as 
cated by the Koval Commi.ssion against the people of the i.’mintry, ostensibly to tiphold 
law and order but in reaiitv calculated to further tJie inlet es»s of aliens tlirough the 
Scheme of partition. The 'League expresses its entire confidence in the leader tod 
aomhera of the delegation selected by the Palestine Conference, held on 24th and 
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25th September, 1637 and appeals to every friend of Afaha m Palestina to raise • 
united voice to redress their grievances. 

The session of the All-India Muslim fjeague warns the British Government that 
Sf it fails to alter its present pro-Jewish policy in Palestioe the Mnssalmans in 
India, in consonance with the rest of the Islamic world, will look upon Britain 
as an enemy of Islam and will be forced to adopt all necessary measures, 
aooording to the dictates of their faith. 

(a> Whereas the Urdu language is organically an all-India language, 

(b) Whereas tke Urdu language is the result of the age- long process of the 
inter-action of culture primarily of the Muslims and the Hindus and possesses a 
capacity such as no other Indian language does to snstain the cultural thought of 
both sections, 

(c) Whereas the Uidu language is spoken and understood as a common 
langnage over a greater part of the country and has for that reason been styled 
by foreigners as Hindusthani or the language of Hindustan par excellence^ 

(d) Whereas the Urdu language is consequently fitted emioeutly to serve as a 
powerful means for the development of a united nationality for the people of India 
and whereas the new language that is being devised in the name of Hindi or Hindi 
*Athwa” Hindustani just to replace Urdu is aggressively artifitual in character and is 
80 far removed from the common life ard speech of the people that it might rip the 
Btructnral basis of Urdu, otherwise known as Hindustani, and adversely affect the 
growth of comradeship between the Hindu and Muslim section of the Indian 
population. 

The All-India Muslim Ijeague calls upon all the Urdn-speaking people of India 
to make every possible endeavour to safeguard the interests of their language 
in every field of activity with which the Central and Provincial Governments 
are concerned through their educational and other departments of public administration 
by insisting, 

(1) That in all those paits of the country wherever the Urdu langa^e is the 
language of the area, tlie arrangements already in operation for its protection are not 
hampered and its use and development shall be upheld by the Government. 

(2) That in all those parts of the country, wherever the Urdu language is not 
the predominant language of the area, adt^quato arrangements shall be made for the 
ITrdu-speaking sections 'of it to pursue their education, if they should so desire, 
through the medium of Urdu and that also Urdu shall be prescribed as an o(>tioDat 
subject in the curricula of state education and necessary provision be made for its 
efficient teaching; and 

(3) That in all Government offices, courts, Legislatures, railway and postal depart- 
ments, provision shall bo granted for the use of the Urdu language. 

The All-Tndia Muslim League shall make every cffoit to make Urdu the universal 
language of India. 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim Ijeague strongly condemns the attitude of 
the Congress in foisting Bande Mataram as the National Anthem upon the country 
as callous, pn.sitively anti> Islamic, idolatrous in its inspiration and ideas and definitely 
subversive of the growth of genuine nationalism in India. 

This meeting further calls upon Mussalman members of the varions legislatures 
and public bodies in the country not to associate themselves in any manner with 
this highly objoctionable song. 

Speeches in Open Session 

Mr. Ahdul Rnhmnn Siddiqi moved the resolution regarding Palestine in the 
open session of the League. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahmud, supporting the Wazirstan resolntion, said that Muslims 
have the sanction of organisation behind them if they wanted their resolutions to 
be accepted by other parties. That orgaiisation, however, should not be to hit others 
bat to see that others did not hit them because they were wei^. A strong, patriotic 
Moslem community was indispensable for the freedom of India. He said mat to-day 
they stood under the Ijeague but he wished to emphasise that the Muslims were not 
livin/; in a vaccum. He concluded that their organisation most be based on tolerant 
patrmsffi. 

Moving the Shahtdganj resolution, Maulana Zafar AU blamed the British Govetn- 
meat's attitade with regard to the demolition of the mosque. He narrated the 
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a* OownuBoat wobM not 

turn tekmi too ottitado they did if the Mnslims hid hMo united. 

‘I** disenioB einongst the Moslem yonthi. He felt 
con»moed thit they should nerer sUow the Oon^ to mislesd Moslems. He 
spp^ed to &e Mwlem jrooths to tike their proper shirs in the fight tor freedom. 

Jtegam Habibuttah plioed fell fsith in their honesty of purpose. Moslem womoa. 
she sfud, bid sorely ^vinoed ind men should not think thit they wore loft alone 
to fight the battle. Women would fight shoulder to shoulder with them. 

Aftor Malik Barkat AlVs spoochy tho rtMolation was uDaoiaiously passode 

Moviog the Banda Mataram resolatioo, Mr. Akram Kkan (Roogal) traced ita 
history from the Sanyasi rising and Mr. Banhim Chandra Chatterjee’s book AwaiMf 
Math, fle quoted passages from the book having a bearing on the questioa and said 
that the song was not national as profossei by the Congress bat, as its origin showed, 
was intentionally meant against Muslims. He wondered why such a song should be 
sung in the legislature when Muslims took exception to it and why when a Muslin 
member, whose feeling it hurt, walked out during ita singing, exoeptioa had been 
taken to his doing so. 

Mr. Badraddaja, supporting the resolution, saw an attack on the oultare of 
Islam and a conspiracy against Islam in the book Afiand Math. Me said that the 
Congress had a small mind though a great impulse and they went ill together. 

Mr. Mahomed Hahibullah thought that tho song was not only anti-Islamlo but 
also anti-national. The Congress wanted indepeodenoe but did they meau it, he 
asked. He thought that the Congress President should declare the Anani Math 
and the Bande Mataram song to be anti-national. Would the President at the neat 
Gongreaa session burn the book ? If he did not, he wu not serious in what ho 
said and only wanted a Hindu revival and the perpetuation of British imperialism. 

Khan Bahadur Baji Roehid Ahmed asked, when they were subjected to auoh an 
indignity on minor things, what their position would be if they were not allowed 
safeguards. At this stage, closure was moved and the resolution was passed. 

Moviog the Ministers' resolution, Malik Barkat AH said that Muslims oould not 
repose oouftdcnoe in non-Muslim Ministers. The Muslim Ministers in the Gougrew 
Provinces were oot real representatives of the Muslim community. He adviaed the 
Congress not to encourage Muslims to accept any Ministry in opposition to the 
Muslim view. 


Supporting the resolution, Mr. Chundrigar said that the Congre.is had formerly 
complained that Ministers were elected from the Government flatterers and were not 
the real representatives of the people, but the same might be applied to the OoogreM 
and he believed that the Congress was the greater sinner in this respect. 

Similar views were expressed by Mr. Mahomed lehaq and Seth Ahdue Battar 
and the resolution was passed unanimously. 


The House was comparatively thin when the fonrtb sitting of the open session of 
the League commenced on the 18 th. October. Moving the Federation resolution, 
Mr. Hneeain Imam remarked that the Loaguo was opposed to Federation 
since the difference between the consulting units were very marked. They were not 
there on a similar footing. While British India would be represented by those who 
were ruled, the Indian bcates would be represented by their rulers. From their 
previous experience, they could hardly trust the Btates since thev would have to 
carry out the orders of the British Qoyernment. Ue believed that if Hindus did not 
oome to an understauding on the questioa of Federation, it would mean that their 
opposition to Federation was not sinoere. 

Maulana Saerat Mohaniy supporting, said that Federation was composed of 
Government, Congress, Muslims and BUtes. The Government would willynilly like to 
introduce the Federal scheme. Their plan apparently was to persoade Congress to 
join by inflaeocing Mr. Gandhi. The Uoverauie.nt, he aided, were at present verj 
kind to Congress and the Uinins. As for the tttotos, they would be forced into it 
and. thus, the Muslims would be isolated and compelled to joiu. Ou the other hand, 
adviaed^e Maulaua, the Lea^e should take steps to isolate the Government by 
winning over the other two parties. He explained that at present Congress and the 
MnaliiA had a mutual suspicion, each thinking that the other might join, Isavisg it 
isolated. He believed that they oould join hands and approach the Misam and omsr 
Btntea since n number of States were alrssdy shaky on the sniqMt. He said tbnl 
some mnmbsrs of the Sntaisota Osmmittss had sugisstsd an altsrnatifs sshsMi 
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wbioh was opposed and deleted. He concluded that if under pressure, the Muslims 
accepted Federation, they would not be able to give effect to the resolutions passed 
in the session. 

Mr. Qhundrigar described Federation as a retrograde measure. By joining Fede- 
ration, they would be strengthenin' the bands of Hindus. The resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

The resolution opposing the introduction of joint electorates in local bodies was 
moved by Mr. M uninullah from Bihar who alleged that the Government in his 
province were planning to close schools and substitute pathsalas in their place. The 
purity cf the Urdu language was being attacked, lie said that if Mussalmans accepted 
joint electorates in local bodies, they would lose all influonce in sliapiug policy and 
programme to the benefit of their community. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmed and Mr. A. 8. Khan farther supported the resolution which 
was adopted, Mr. Zahur Ahmed adding that the system of electorates could only bo 
altered by the consent of the Mussalmau community. 

The Raja of Mdhmudahad next moved the resolution on the Urdu language. He 
said that if Mussaimans wanted, thev coull liuvo imposed Che Arabic langu.v^'e on the 
Hindus wheu tiioy ruled iu India. Mr. Karimullah Raja Khan said that the problem 
of Urdu was iuterwove.i with the iudiviluality of the Mussaimans in India and he 
urged the setting up of Urdu Defence Gommittoos in every district in India. Mr. 
Hussain Riaz, Ghulain Maliomed llussaiu anl Mr. B. M. iiassatu farther suppirted 
the resolutiou, the last speaker pointing out that the University of Urdu in India 
would unite and consolidate .the Muslim ^community into one unit. The resolution 
was passed. 

At this stage, Mr. Jinnahs addressing the press, said : *^1 find, very much to my 
regret, that certain incorrect views of some members of the Subjects Committee, 
includiog .myself, have been given currency in some newspapers though it is fully 
known that the proceedings of the Subjects Committee are held in camera ami are 
not open to the press. I appeal to the press representatives as to whether it is fair 
or right. 1 am not at liberty to di.sclo.se the discussions or the views of any member 
of the .Subjects Commitree so as to categorically repudiate certain misropreseurati>iis 
because that would be doing what I so strongly deprecate. I am, however, in a 
position to say that every resolution in the Subjects Committee was passod unani- 
mously and that is enough for the present.'’ 

Mr. Zafar Alt moved the Baluchistan resolatloa, which was supported by Frol 
InayatuUali and adopted. 

Moving the cesdlution on the Assam “Line System” Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury 
Bsid that Assam was an imieveioped provinoo* and pe >nle from the noigiibouriag 
districts came and 'settled there. He described iiie h.ardships which the people uf 
the province had to undergo under this system wheu thev had to migrate to Bengal. 
Tho apeakor legretted the Congress attitude Jn this respcct.'^ 

Mt. a. K, Ji. Khan of Bengal was Dptimi.stio that within the next few years, 
Assam would also bo a Muslim Province. 

Moving the resolation on the economic programme, the Raja of Mahmudabai 
aa-id that he was not there as a Raja but as Amir Ahmed Khau. He said that 
Talusdars generally might nort have sympathy with the economic condition of the 
people, but the Muslim TalnqdHr was a tenant first and a Taluqdar next. If the 
wealthy pondered, they would find that whihi there were defects io Sociafism, 
there were good points, too, and when its defects were expun^d, what was left 
o^was the teaclung of Islam, when the Raja came to describe the pitiable plight 
of the teeming mihioas, teai's trickled down from his eyes. He appoalel to 
ths wealthy not to mike Islam a Qovernmont of Rajas but oi the poople. Islam, 
he said, was not a religioa—it was a disgarce to call it so— it was a svstem 
which ail the world foUoweo. Lelin had a good programme but that, too, fell far 
abort of Islaaaie principles. 

Mr. A. Z, HMhiUiak said that the League had been matigned and abused for 
haviag ao eoonomio pragmame and he challenged if Congress could offer anything 
bottor thaa what they were putting forth to-day. , ^ 

Mr. ATsfi Immm adiniad Uaem act only to have love for their refigion but alse for 
their ooiutry. He saad that thojr must impart proper, education and produce ^ttor- 
eduoatsd men Hsiatiog to the lloiise, he said it was certainly an assembly, of edu- 
oatod men hnt ifc wv aot tho xeil imrror of the oonditimi m the comonunlj^ U 
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they wftoted to improve economically, they mast give up applying for goverament jobe. 
The salvation of the oommnnity lay on the plane of nationalism. 

Mr. Quiubuddin Abdul M'aft described Congress as an irreligiotis body. 

Mr. Azit Lalfi said that Congress was spreMing communalism and Socialism, only to 
bring the Hindu Rai. 

*^Have any of the programmes of the Congress cared for Mustim artisans 7'* 
asked Ckaudhury Khaliquzxaman and ho added that if Hindus did away with oapitn* 
lism, they would find Muslims ahoad of them. 

Mr. Jinnah announced in the afternoon that the session would bo conclude 1 after 
the new Constitution was adopted. It was a long and complicated docummt like a 
statute and laid down rules and regulations for the Leagtio. He then referroJ to the 
forthcoming bye-election at Biinoio and said he was a believer in action, by which 
alone any organisation could be judged. Ho acknowledged the cordial rospooso by 
the audience to the appeal by the Chairman of the Reception Committee. There was, 
however, the great factor of money. The Jhansi Btoction they had won by ono motor 
car and a flag, the latter of which they were preserving as a memento In Jhansi, 
thoy had won only by 700 votes, nearly S,000 votes being oast aginst them. At 
Bijnore, be wanted to give their oppononts a crushing defeat. He, thi^rrfore, appealed 
to the audience to contribute in money as much as they ould to form a fund 
which, he said, would be kept in trust by the Raja of Mahm'udabad ; the bakmoe, if 
any, would bo handed over to tlie United Provinces Provincial League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s speech was translated into Urdu by Mr. Hoziain Imam^ who alleged 
undue interference in election for which till yesterday the British Qovernment ia 
India had been blamed. 

The following resolution as regards the Leaguo’s constitution was moved from 
the Chair aud accepted : ^Ttiat (a) This session of the All-India Muslim Loogtie 
approves of and adopts the con.stitution n.s amended bv the Subjects C>mmitrei oa 
the report of die Special Committee appointed by the Cotinoil of the A. [. M. L. by 
a resolution passed at a meeting held at D<dhi on 21st March, 1937. (b) The President 
be authorised to appoint a Woi^ing Committee from amongst the members of the 
Council and the A. I. M. L. Committees in every Provincial, District and Primary 
League, according to the amended constitution by 31. st December, 1937. (c) Ail 
elections of delegate-s and members of the Ojuncil of the A. 1. M L. shall be held 
in accordance with the provisions of the new constitution and shall be intimated to 
the office of the A. 1. M. I., by 20th January, 1933.” 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Jinnah said that the Subjects C«)mmittee was the moat 
powerful IQ the history of tiio League. Ail the amendments had been passed uoani* 
mously. For these reasons, he thought that it was unnecessary to waste the time of 
the House in formal discussion. Beside.s, con.stitution3 were not permanent and thoy 
could bo changed. The amended constitution would be publislici and it oould then 
be better examined and changes could bo male, if necc-ssary. 

At the coDcIusion, the President airiouuced that the spocial session of the All- 
India Muslim league would be held at Lahoic (in February). 


The Bengal Presidency Muslim League 

The Presidential Address 

Are our Ministers of the Presid mey of Bengal noting with that faith and courage 
and moving steadily forward towanls* the reiliz.'ition of the common ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian N-vional C mgrt-^s V The ll m’ble gentlemen are the 
representatives of the peoiiie and th«»refofO the ultimato sanction of the ofllces which 
they hold rests on the will of the pf'oplf/’. . * . 

*‘They took office on the Ifit April. 1937, yet T am sincerely sorry to say that 
neither their acts nor thedr utterances jonforra to the wish'^s of the people. Clearly, 
they are not possessed of those ‘mighty forces’ and ‘fauli and courage’ which the 
Viceroy in bis extremely generous mood expected thorn to iK>ssosa* . 

52 
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Thw deolared Sir Wazir Hasaan^ ex-Chief Judge of Oudh Chief Court, in course 
of bis ‘presidential address at the annual general meeting of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League which was held on the 22na. Augiut 1937 in the premises of the 
•CaScutta Dental College. 

There were 16 resolutions which (1) demanded immediate release of all political prison- 
ers, detenus and those under restrictions ; (2) requested Bengal Government to imme- 
diately raise a loan of two crores of rupees in order to start free compulsory primary 
education in Bengal and vocational education for nnemployei youths j (3) urged that 
&e tenancy legislation of the Province be immediately overhauled m order to give 
relief to overtaxed peasantry and (4) requested Bengal Oovernmont to mike a begia- 
ing of total prohibition in some selected districts of Bengal and draw up programme 
BO that total prohibition might be enforced in the Province within the next four years. 

When the discussion on the remaining resolutions was going on, several policemen 
entered the hall with crowd behind them who eroded siiuh disturbinco that further 
psjooeedings became impossible. In canseqnuneo thereof tlio President aljournod the 
meeting and declared that the meeting would be held at 18, Canal Stroet at 7 p. m. 

Referring to these unseemly scenes Sir Wazir Haaan remarked “it was a painful 
sight for me to see that the politics in Bengal should have degenerated into such a 
low ebb that it prompted unseemly scenes which we have all witnessed this afternoon. 
Nothing can take me away from tho path of duty 1 have chosen for my.se! f. No 
Minister or his Police Commissioner can deter mo from the work 1 have sot before 
me as a duty to my country and duty to my brothers in Islam.’' 

The adjourned meeting was held at 18, Canal Street, the residence of Sir Abdul 
Halim Ohuznavi, Sir Wazir Hassan presiding. 

The following farther resolutions (1) oiTering co-operation to Indian National 
Congress in the work of mass contact and hght for froedom of tlie country with 
adequate safeguards for tho Mussalmans of India ; (2) urging Bengal Government to 
consider the widespread feeling in tiie country against repressive laws which still 
disfigure the statute book of tiiis Province and take measures for repeal of all 
repressive acts at an early date ; (3) conveying to tho India Ciovernmeut the strong 
feeling in the country against the use of Indian soldiers in foreign countries and 
urging the Government of India to discontinue tho practice, wore passed at this 
meeting. 

Aduressing the meeting Sir Wazir Hassan said : — 

•I assume that the Bengal Presidency Muslim I^^giie is affiliated to the All-India 
Muslim Le^ue either under Section 37 or Section 40 of tho Constitution of tho All- 
India Muslim League. If tliis is so then under Section 3 of tho same Coustitution 
your League forms an integral part of the All- India Muslim League, and therefore the 
aims and objects of the Bengal Presidency Muslim League are the same as those of 
the All-India Muslim Leauge. 

**AccordiDg to Section 2 of the Constitution of the All-India Muslim League the 
aims and objects of the League are as follows 

(a) The attainment of full responsible Government for India by all peaceful and 
legitimate means with adequate aud effective safeguards for Mussalmans. 

(b) To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights aud interests 
of the . Indian Mussalmaos. 

(o) To promote friendship and union between the Mussalmans and other com- 
mnnites off India. 

(d) To maintain and strengthen brotherly relations between tho Mussalmans of 
India and those of other countries. 

**When the aims and abjects of the League in so for as they are covered by 
cliUBes (a) and (b) are placed sido by side with the o>)jects of the Indian National 
Congress as stated in its Constitution aud several resolutions it will be found that 
they are the same in substauoe. 

“In your Provipoe you are happily free from tbo responsibilities of the protection 
of the interests of the Mussalmans as a minority group. But on the other hand on 

S our shoulders rests the responsibility of protectiug tho interests of the minorities in 
lie Presidency of Bengal. I am conviocod that you will always make your best en- 
deavours to discharge the obligation justly and couscioutiously. The first question 
therefore which arises in relation to your Province is to discover whether there are 
many such rights of the minority community which require protection in your hands. 
The only question of such a nature, so far as I can sec, ariso.s out of the allotment 
Of seats in Legislatam of your Provinoe to the Hindu community of Bengal under 
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tiie Commaiiftl Award. It is obrioas that the disadvaata;;os uader which the minori- 
ty oommmuty of your Province is plsiced by the Award, have not resulted in any 
advantagie to your oommanjty. In all fairness, therefore, it is your duty as a majority 
oommunity to help the Hindu minority in relieving the Utter from the burden of 
those disadvantages, provide 1 of course, there is uo hitcher equity which must be 
esercised in favour of any other miti>rity group. To ray mini there are no such 
equitable considaratiens. ^ In this connutjtioi, I miy he permittoi tossy broadly, that 
any community which is foreign and not Indian’ ca:in )t invoke any equity in its 
favour. 

“It has bera rightly said that the relationship b.dwoen India and vEngland is 
iSiat of ‘ozploitor* and ‘ex|doitol' and not of partnership. Britishers in India are the 
fiiviog syraMs of British ImMcrialisra ml wiiatewr they have done in this 
oentitry they have done in tlio interest of E:):.land and not of India. This snhjoot 
has been discussed threadbare in books of history tracing hack to tho earliest days 
of connection between tlio two countries. It was a “Society of Atl venturers** 
which became oonstitntcj into tho East Iiilia tjompany and the latter received its 
chaiier on A. 1). IGOO, from <>uoen Elizabeth to trade’ with tho Eist. In further- 
ance of file oconoraic interests of Great Jhitain territorial acquisition v.et*6 made 
by the Ooinpany and with the victory in the battle f)[ Plassoy in J7;»r commenoed 
the political supremacy of tho merchants of England over our unhapjiy motherland. 
To quote Macaulay, “Tho servant of the Onnpany obtained, not for themselves, 
a monopoly of almost tho whole internal tradi' ‘ They forced the native to buy 

dear aiil sell chcaj) they converted with their protection a set of native 

dependants, who ranged through the firovinccs, spnMding desolation and terror 
Avherever tJiey appeared. Eveiy servant of a British factory was armed with all 
tlie power of his master, and hi.s master was armed with all the power of the 
Com|iany. Kuormous fortunes wore thus rapidly accumulated at Calcutta while 
thirty millions of human beings were reduced to tlio last extremity of wretchedness. 
They had been a<^;customed to live under tyranny, hut never under tyranny like 
this.” 


“Tho transfer of tho political domination of India to tho Crown of England 
brougfht no fundamental cliange in the relations between India and Groat Britain : 
exploitation coutiiiued though in now and legalised guises with the result that the 
abject poverty of tho people camo to he linked witli tiic political slavery of India. 
As I said elscwliero “it is a grim irony that those vorv interests which ,wcro 
actpiireJ with the (P*!]) of deception and sheer brute force are now Haunted at us 
as legal and iegitiraatu rights” protcjtion of wlii'di is sought on grounds of 
justice and good ccuscionco. The latest Constitution framed by the British 
Parliament for the governance of this country bivailies with the spirit of political 
domination and economic exploitation of tho ptopio of India by the people of 
England. Our Prime Minister of Bengal truly saiil that under the Now Constitution 
there will be neither Hindu Raj nor Muslim Raj hut British Raj. 


“The attitude of tho Indian Katioiial Congress towards the inequities and 
denationalising effect of the Communal Award may not be logical or consistent 
with its high ideal of nationalism but it ccifaiiily demonstrates its anxiety and 
political wisdom not to raise communal i.ssuo at a time when tho services of the 


entire people of India are needed in the great light fur freedom 


“In the matter of acceptance of oHicf's in the Provinces in which it had a 
majority the Congress has again taken the decision in favour of acceptance with 
the object of averting a split, so that cohesion and solidarity of the people of 
India may be maintained in the movement for emancipation. 


“Tho All-India Muslim League at its session held .at Bombay in April, 1930 
resolved that tho Constitution relating to Provinces may ne worked for wliat it is 
worth : thus there i.s no conllict of policy bftweon the Congress and the Muslmi 
League as regards the Provincial part of the Om.stitution Act of JO.'lo. But there 
is a vital difference between the objects of the two organizations in working the 
Constitution. The League considers that tho Act provides considerable powers for 
introducing Ixmeficent reforms by tho Ministers wliilo tho Congress is of opinion 
that tho Constitution would bo so worked as to frustrate the mtontioug of the 
framers of the Act. In other words the British Pailiameiit intended to burden 
the Ministers with responsibilities and to vest the powers in the (/ovornors of the 
Provinces. The Congress resolutely declined to accept such a bare resimnsiDiiitT 
until His Excellency tho Viceroy made public his authonUtive mterpretationi of 
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the proviikras of the Act. His Ercetlency said : *^Bat 1 do not believe that 
these sad things (conflicts between the Governors and responsible Ministers and 
consequent snspension of the Constitution) will come to pass, for 1 have faith 
in yon and in the destiny of India. The way we tread may seem dark and 
sometime difficult. The star that guides our course may seem imetime 'to flicker 
and almost to (ail. Yet faith and courage are mighty forces. Let us snmmon 
them to our aid in this difficult hour, and together move steadily forward towards 
^the fulfilment of our hopes.'* 

‘‘Are our Ministers of the Presidency of Bengal acting with that faith and courage 
and moving steadily forward towards the realization of the common ideal of the 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress? These Hon’ble gentlemen 
are the representatives of the people and therefore the ultimate ssnetion of the 
offices which they hold rests on the will of the people. They took office on the Ist 
of April ld37, yet 1 am sincerely sorry to sav that neither their acts nor their utter- 
ances conform to the wishes of the peofile. Clearly, they are not possessed of those 
UQighty forces" and "faith and course" which the Viceroy in his extremely generous 
mood expected them to possess. 

^VEhe dark shadow of the old regime, the old habits of covering acts of injastioe 
and oppression of flouting public opinion with the pretence of maintaining Law and 
Order, still dominate the administration of the Presidency of Bengal. Hundreds of 
sous and daughters of our motherland may starve themselves to death, thousands of 
them may arbitrarily be deprived of their freedom, thousands and thousands of our 
labourers may be oompelledf to live on the verge of starvation and millions may roam 
about in our villages naked and hungry. All this may happen but no relief and no 
sympathy can be extended to them because of chimerical fear of breach of rules of 
disofpline and Law and Order. Legitimate and non-violent demonstration by the 
people against the actions of the Government are suppressed with force and are cons- 
trued as threats founded on communal bias. Are these the ways by which our 
Ministers propose to rapidly reach the goal of responsible Government ? It is said 
that these conditions existed long before the advent of the popular Ministry. Yet no 
protest was made against their continuance. This may be so, but surely the inference 
IS not that the present agitation is directed against the personnel of the Cabinet or on 
communal grounds. On the contrary, the only legitimate Inference is that the agita- 
tion is prompted hj the fact that our Ministers of to-day are the servants of the 
people and not their masters. 

Nothing gives greater incentive to law breaking than a policy of repression. Oar 
Ministers must know and realise the conseqnences of their callous disregard of popnlar 
opinion and seutlments. The whole of India is deeply agitated and with one voice 
demands the redress of aufferiogs of the Andamans prisoners, the release of detenus 
and political prisoners. This demand cannot be suppressed by parading before the 
eyes of the peo))]e shibboleths of prestige and Law and Order. To qnote the words 
of the President of the All India National Congress, "To day this inhuman, tragic 
sight Is uppermost in the people's minds, and the shadow of death hovers over them. 
'While we argue, people might well be dying. I trust still that this human side will 
be ooDsiderea by the Viceroy. No government ever lost prestige by doing the right 
thing. But even if prestige being the balance, there are other factors m life that 
count far more." Having regard to this great wave of indignation and stirring of 
deep currents of human feelings it will be, in my opinion, in the interest of Law and 
order that the demands of the Andaman prisoners, reBsonable as they are, should at 
onoe be met and satisfied. Hanger strike is an outcome of desperation. It is the doty 
*^f the representative Government of the country to stop spreading and deepening of 
this desperation by taking possession of the hearts of the people of India. How 
vividly reminisoent of tho days of Lord Willingdon who laboured under the illnsion 
Hiat be bad crushed the aspirations of the people of India by his policy of repression, 
is the attitude of the present Government of Bengal ? I should here like to strike a 
personal note. The chief Minister of Bengal is an old friend of mine, if I may say 
so, and from my knowledge and experience of his political views I can say with a 
certain degree of confidence that if freedom of thought and action were left to him as 
his most saored possessions, he would have done the needful long ago. He is not s 
free agent but then who dominate him ? They may be some powerful and reactionary 
ihsm^rs of his own party. There can be little doubt that the Bengal Fresideuoy 
Muslim Lrague ban exercise greatest of influence for the better on these resotionary 
collesgues of the Chief Minister. The League may even disown and disaffiliate the 
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Mnsliu Pirliameiitiry Board which after all ia aaid and done is the oreatnre ol the 
League. This Board must accept your maadate and has no right to dioate to yon# 

“I resonmend that you may send a message to our follow cbantrymen In tho 
Andamans Prisons, that it is the earnest desire of the Bengal Presidency Mnslim 
League that they should discontinue their hunger-strike as it has already served tho 
purpose with which it was started. Their sufferings are now the Bufferings of the 
entire people of India aud have moved them to the innermost depth. 

^^Goming back to the broader q^uestion of tho freedom of tho country from alien 
domination, I have no heme that it will come by the so called process of evolntion. 
The History of British Imperialism belies all snch hopes. Britain lost American 
colonies as a result of war. Britain was also on the verge of losing Canada alto- 
gether when it was saved as a self-governing Dominion by liord Durham. Tho case 
of Ireland bears great resemblanco to the case of India. Successive efforts wore made 
by Gladstone to give home Kule to the people of Ireland, but the British Parliament 
at every instance set its face against it. Truely none of these oases is a parallel ins- 
tance to the case of India. India is a continent, inhabited by thirty-five ororea of 
people ; Hindus and Mohammedans are the inheritors of a glorious heritage of oivili- 
zatloD, culture, philosophy and even of territorial sovereignty in different parts of the 
the country, ami yet Indians are a subject people. Can history present any parallel 
to the case of India ! No. 

’^Constitutional reforms in India began in 1009 and in 1037 ths British Parliament 
has imposed a constitution on the people of India which is condemned by every 
political organization of the country. Indeed, at one time in six provinces of the 
country, the Governmcfit of India .4rt of I9ii5 was faced with a grave danger of being 
snspended. The Federation pait of the Act still remains condemned and so far neither 
the All India Muslim Leauge nor tho Indian National Cotigtosa has evinced any 
desire to work it to anv extent. It follows that our tight for the attainment of our 
object of respousiblo self-government must he maintained and our forces strengthened. 

’’Before I proceed further I wish to analyse a little more closely the true nature 
of this struggle, aud for this purpose I would like to quote a passage from a recent 
booklet issued under the auspices of the Indian National Congress and piopared by 
my yonng friend Dr. Z. A. Alimad. “For the past ludf-rentnvy a struggle has been 
in progress between British Imperialism and the Indian people. The central fact of 
this struggle lias been the question of sovereignty on the one hand, an ever growing 
conscious mass of the Indian people, e* onoraieally cruslu'il, are eontiiiuously striving 
to bring about a radical improvrineut in tlieit living conditions by altering the existing 
political relationship ; on the other hand, British Iin) iniatism .aud its Indian aupporter 
are continuousiy exerting themselves to .sn|>piebs the.v* uMJeavours aud to maintain the 
politico-economic status (pio. 

“It often hap!»ens that politician.s in order to satisfy group interest or in reacting 
to the exigencies of particular circumstance, erroneously cliaracteiise the IndiM 
struggle as being cssPiitJally economic, or csseiifially ixditical, or even as essentially 
moral or religious. The Preoi*pt of Political Scieiue that the connection between eco- 
nomics, politics and forms of thought in sm iety is organic, Is a hocio- logical genera- 
lisation, which applies to all societies iries|»e<'tive of race and territory.” Our struggle 
for ficcdom, therefore, means freedom. Irom political slavery, freedom from the fetters 
of class domination and fiedom from economic exploiMfioii. But how to attain this 
freedom V The Coi gross has found tho way, that way is both legitimate and peaceful 
and briefly stated it is the way of stirring mass consciousness. 

“I have shewn above that the object of the A II- India Muslim Leagiie ia tho same 
in substance as tho ohjoct of tho Indian National Coiigicss i. e., the attainment of res-' 
ponsibio self-govorumout for the country and nobody blames to-day either the Muslim 
League or the Mussalmans of India that they lack in ideals. But have we discovered 
any way leading to that goal, different from that of the Congress ? To my mr^ 
given the conditions of lawfcliuss and non-violence, there is no other way tban the 
way on which the Congiess has already begun its march with a grim determioatioft 
to reach the goal. With the passage of time our chains of slavery tighten more and 
more, the class domination increases and the economic miseries deepen. 

The Indian Mussalmans must join the Congress and the reasons for doing ao are 
implicit in the bare statement of the nature of the fight. No saciifice is too grrat in 
this cause. Indeed it is a sacred obligation by which every Musaalman ia bound and 
it is bia duty to discharge that obligation to the best of his cai^ities. In my opinion 
every ohstanle placed in the way ox tho Mosalman to the fulnlment of our obligaHon 
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to our country must be unhesitatinfirty removed aa -wnwortliy of a great {leople. Be- 
la 3 'iDg in our march to freedom slioulder to shoaider with the ()ongre^8 until setOe- 
mentB made is not only oppossed to the constiuitiou of ithe League but is highly 
derogatory to oor national honour and political morals. 

As 1 said on another occasion this demand for a settlement in anticipation of 
victory comes to this. "'W’e will take no part is the battle of freedom unless and 
until cur share in the fruits of the victory is ^xed and determined.” This is a most 
humiliating position dor the Mussalmans of India to take. The Mussalmans must 
Jearn to clepend on dbeir own national characteristics and dynamic forces ; the measure 
of their right nmst 'be determined by the proportion of their contribution lo the 
stiuggle for freedom!” 'Wo .must cease to be the parasites of HritLsb Imperialism and 
should cot degenerate into sycophants of another label. 1 may:. say in parenthesis 
that I do not admit for a moment that there remains any thing to be settled between 
the League and the Congress before we join the Confess aucl build a united front 
io the fight for freedom. 

*^Let me test this proposition in another way. Accordiiig to the Gorstitution of 
the League one of our several obligations is to protect our rights in this country 
but we are land under another obligation of service to the Mussalmaus of other 
countries also. Thus it is our dirty to support the Arabs of Palestine in their fight 
for independeuce and integrity of Hbeir motherland. Obviously, we the Afussai mans of 
India can have no material sfiare in the fruits of the victory of those people. When 
our battle in India is won we cannot be any the less free people than any other 
community. Once the objective of the fight is firmly grasped every .question of 
communal nature fades into Insignificance. I trust that you are not opprjt^ssed with 
apprehension that the coming Swaraj -will bo a Hindu raj and not a of 6ie people 
of India. This fear if it exists at ail is obviously created by the BriHsli IiT^eriaiists 
and th§ir Indian supporters and I must earnestly appeal to you not to sweiwo even 
to a hair’s breadth from your duty to you motherland. 

**Kevertii)g for a moment to the question of Palestine, T will ask you to consider 
the resemblance of the report of the Royal Commission with the Constitution Act of 
1935. Boili reveal in a remarkable degree the inherent vice.s of the Britbsii Imperia- 
lism. Palestine is proposed to be divided into three parts, the Arab Palostine, the 
Jewish Palestine and the wedge of British Palestine. The Comstitution Act divides 
India first into British India and States India. This division is made to serve the 
purpose of wresting any power that the representatives of Britisli India may legit!- 
mateiy claim to possess io the government of the country. The* second division 
affected by the Act is the division of British India into kfuslim India and Hindu 
India and jc there is a thiid division by dividing each province into Iduslim and 
Hindu electorate^. We must fight with as much determination against the proposed 
nartion of Palestine as we should against the constitution of 193^ independence 
Deing the common cause in both cases. Though perhaps it is not possible for our 
Muslim Minii^ters to fight for Palestine on the floor of the Legislatures but there is 
no reason whatsoever why they should not join us in the public agitation. Near at 
hands there is a similar light going on in the Frontier of India. The Ijeague and the 
Congress are engaged in it in the interest of freedom. 

*'Pray do not misunderstand me. 1 do not ask you to wind op the Muslim League 
if you think that there is a need for its continuance. One of the objects of the 
League is "to protect and advance the religious and other interests of Indian Mussal- 
mans.” Perhaps it is necessary to maintam the League for serving the object con- 
templated by the clause quoted above. 

"Just yet, however, there is no attack from any quarter on your rights and 
interests of any description, nor is there any interference in the promotion of 
Ibose interests. But the primary and dominating object of your Constitation is 
described in clause of (a) Section 2, and for the attainment of that object you can 
join the Congress without any hesitation. Neither the Constitution of the Lc^ue 
nor the Constitution of the Congress debars you from joining both the Organisations. 

"Besides the objects enumerated in Clauses (a) and (b) of Section 2 of the 
Constitution of the League there is another object stated in Clause C of the same 
Section. That object also can best be served by joining the Indian National 
Coneress. The peak which the waves of National Movement of Freedom have 
reached is bound to drown all communal differences, and if communaHsm is not 
yet dead it is certainly on death-biMl. 

1 now wish to close this address with an appeal to the youths of Bengal. Some 
ci you will be the kedeis, others will be the ^Idiers of the. Great National Annj 
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wbich is fighting the hittle of Freedom for oar Motherland. Yoa haTe training in 
the problems which confront the entire world of the present day and yon hare 
the facility of youth to adjust your vision to the new angle mth which those 
problems are preronted at the present moment You have a correct oonoeption 
of our ^ entire social and political struotare which clearly noeds drastic readjust- 
ments if not complete demolition and rebuilding. You know the true iuterpretation 
of the ‘hirth right’* of every oitisen of our country. Thus your age and your 
equipment fully entitle you to take the responsibility on your shoulder of serving 
the^ cause of Freedom. I, therefore, ask you to begin to take interest in the 
national problem of the day and individually and collectively share amongst 
yourselves the burden of this service. The Constitution of the All India Muslim 
Lei^ue as well as of the Indian National Congress permits you to use only 
legitimate and peaceful means for the attainment of the froedom of our Motherland. 
You are not required to do anything which is forbidden by law nor anything wliicii 
is violent as opposed to peaceful. You must keep the fire of patriotism burning in 
your hearts. Without this there can be no incentive to action. National honour aud 
Jove of one's country are the noblest and the strongest of liuraan emotion. To my 
mind all your education and all your culture must be deemed to have vested 
if yon fail to respond by action to these impulses. Any attempt to suppress this 
sacred and noble emotion is clearly immoral and tyrannical. 

Last 1 would appeal to the Government of Bengal and in particular to my fdeud 
the Prime Minister that they do redeem pledges which they made to tlieir oleotorates 
through whom they have attained the status of the Government of Bengal. 


The All India Shia Political Conference 

Sixth Session — Lucknow— 11th. & 12th. October 1937 

The Sixth annual session of the All India Shia Puli Heal Caafoi‘(*ncj commenced at 
Lucknow on the 11th October 1937, under the Presidency of Sir Wazir f£aB$an, 
who in the course of his addres.s said t-- 

*'The poverty and miserable plight of the Muslim masses is as groat as (if not 
greater than) that of the Hindu misses. In this work of creating natioual ssuotious 
behind the struggle for political freedom, the CoogrosH \vil| wulcome co operation 
from all communities and ciassos. But obviously if co-operation is offered on terms 
or at a price, Congress cannot pause to consider such terms or to evaluate the 
price.*’ 

Sir Wazir Hassan oonttoued : ^*1 deny that what is called the problem of ^the 
minorities is a reafity. 1 am convinced that the so-called problem of tho minorities 
is a creation of British imperialists and is always ose<l as a weapon to impeie the 
progress of nationalism in this country.” Sir Wazir regretted that communalism 
riused its head at every step that was taken or intended to be token on the march 
to the goal of freedom by the Congress or any group of I ndian Nationalists. The 
communalists amongst the Hindns were as mneh ob.stractive as commnoalists amongst 
the M nuRalmiinft. Googress had, thus, to fight the battle of freedom on three 
fronts, viz, British imperialist, Hindu communalist and Muslim oommuoaUst, and, 
Qod willing it would win on all fronts. .... 

The days of drawing-room politics and intellectaal gymnaitios with a ^ view to 
monlding an agreed formula by the best of the Hindu anu Muslim commuuities had 

S ene, he bim, and added : '‘You cannot reverse the wheels of force which are 
ominating the thoughts and actions of the peoples and nations of the entire 
world. If yon have the least impulse of patriotism in you, yon cannot let yonr 
politios degenerate from nationalism to oommunaliam and from oommunaliam to 
xi^ticisin/* 

As regards their rights under the Gommnnal Award, the attitude of the Congress 
ivas perfectly clear though that attitude had neither the authority nor tho wish 
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to distarb the adiastments made by the British Parliament in the Award as 
regards seats in the liescislatarps of the country. '^W’ith whom are we to make a 
settlement” asked Sir Wazir Hasan. In the Provinces where the Hussalmana 
were in a majority and formed the Governments, neither the All-India Muslim 
League nor the Provincial Leagues had any status. Taking a view of the position 
of the Le^ne in all the provinces, the President thought that the League could 
not be said to r^resent a majority of the Mussalmans In any province of British 
India, except Mmbay. and in several Provinces the League did not represent 
Muslims at all. Further, he said there was no guarantee forthcoming that any 
settlement between the League and the Congress would be honoured anu 
accepted by the Mussalmans of India as a whole or even by the Mussalmans in 
the Provinces separately. Sir Wazir miuatained that the proper time for<* a 
settlement of what was called the minority problem would come after India had 
attained the status of a free country. 

Sir Wazir thought that the crux of the problem was that the aspirations of 
India for independence could not any longer be satisfied with a mere change of 
mentality. What ' India wanted today was action, fie believed that obviously the 
forces of freedom would be immeasurably enhanced if all the Mussalmans of India 
would also contribute their share of sacrifices and services iu the fight for 
independence and he felt convinced that the battle for freedom must be fought at 
any sacrifice or cost 'Tt should be remembered” said the President ^*that the 
destiny of India in future will not only fall into the hands of the young and 
educated people of to-day but also into the hands of the masses, who in their 
eagerness to attain freedom as the only panacea of all ills will not pause to 
consider such trifles as what is now oallM the minority problem. For, does not 
*the adult franchise* implv the supremacy of the masses ? If such is the reality 
of the future, I trust that you,, my friends, will be no party to qualifying the 
main purpose of the resolution relating to the Constituent . assembly by annexing 
provisos to safeguard the interests of minority communities and classes.” 

Sir Wazir Hasan thought it advisable in the interest of the solidarity of the 
Muslim community that they should work for the attainment of their goal from 
inside the Muslim League. Referring to the Madhe Sahaba question, the President 
advised that whether the finding of the tribunal was adverse or favourable it must 
be accepted most readily and in the full belief that justice had been done. 


Resolutions— 2nd. Day— 12th. October 1937 

Noisy scenes marked the proceedings of the second day of the All-India Shis 
Politiou Conference, at which far-reaching decisions were taken. After a warm 
disoossioD, the Conference decided that Shias should join the Congress unoonditionslly. 

Sir WoMir Hasan, speaking at length, traced the history of the MnsUm League 
and said that that body did not treat the Shias honestly and had forced their hands 
to join the (ingress. 

By another resolution, the Conference opined that separate electorates for all 
legislatures should be abolished and shoula be replaced by joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for Muslim minorities on the basis of the ratio fixed by the 
Communal Award, and that joint electorates, with the ratio of representation of 
MuasalmanB as provided by the present Munioipal and District Boards Act, should be 
immadietely intmuoed. 

fhm Conference unanimously passed the Constituent Assembly resolution as passed 
by the United Provinces Assembly without auy proviso. While resolving and 
requeating ^e Congress, to note that the Muslim League did not represent the entir# 
IfuslifflB of India, Aegations were made that the rights of the Snia minority weft 
ahraya ornshed by the League and that the League Party had helped the Madhe 
Bihaba station. 

The Anfereoce formed a propaganda committee and deoidad to start a newspaper. 

The Conference *oondemnM” the Boyal Commission's recommendation for the 
dif iston of Phtostine. 




The All India Shia (Muslim) Conference 

For the progress of Muslim iuiastry and coinm>3roe, it was neoessary for the 
Maslims to take a vow to purchase thiags from &lus(im manufi'iturers and shops, 
said the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad, presiding over tiie AlUCndia Shia (Maslim), 
Cloiifereaco. which opened its session at Oiwiipore ou the 26tk. Deeambar 1937. The 
Baja said that preference must be given to Muslim merchants without distinotioa of 
country and race. Failing this, tho goods of Indian manufacturers should be pre- 
ferred to non-Indian. 

In the course of his address, the President bcwailol tho conditions of Shias in 
tho country, which he attributed chiefly to insufHoieut attention being given to mecha- 
nical labour. For the bettermont of the Shias, he alvoeatid the establishment of an 
industrial institutiou of the type of Dayabagh iu Agra and also suggested the collec- 
tion of funds for bringing out a oomrauuity paper. 

The Raja theu coudemned tho policy of the Briiisli Government '.v Palosline, 
which, he said, had alienated tho sympathies of the MusUms. He a^k'^d the Shias 
to emulate the example uf the past leaders of the commauity who had helped the 
Moghuls to establish their Empire iu Intlia. 

Nawab Khan Husaain^ Chairman of tho Uecopticu Committee, in the course of 
his address, dwelt ou the deterioration of the condition of the Shias whieh, he thought, 
was due to jealousies and disuuity. He icgrutted that the Shias hul failed to live up 
to the teachings of the Prophet. 


The All Bengal Muslim Conference 

Tlie AH -Bengal Muslim Conference commenced at Berhampur on tho 2Srd 
October 1937. All the Moslem members of the Bengal Cabinet and many M. L. 
A. s., M. L. C.’s were present. 

Mr. A. AT. Fazlul Muq briefly addressing the gathering said that if thoy did net 
fee) the necessity for Muslim uoity they would not have oomo liere. 

Sir Nazimuadin pleaded for foiiadiqg a branch of the AlUlndia Moslem League 
in every village and thaoa. Keferring to the Muslim m.^mhers who had gone bade on 
their election pledges, he urged his audience to givo them no hearing from any plat- 
form. He challenged tlie Congress to show anything they hai done for the oifitor- 
meiit of the lot of the masses. Congress people induLgoi in till talk about the nsaHses 
but their action in that respect was little. He cited as an instance the action of the 
Congress party in the time of the diird reading of the Bengal Tenticy Araedment 
Bill in the last Assembly. . .... 

After Prince Kademnli Mirza delivered liis wldress as Cliairioau of the Bcooptioa 
Committee, Mr. M. A, Jmnah delivero-i Ins presidential aliress. .... 

Mr. Jinnah said: ** Times are changing. Hnier Um old constitution tho Ministers 
would not have come to you as these Ministers have dono.^ The Ministers have now 
oome to you to explain what they are doing for you. You are now meters. The 
vote is in your hands and the biggest and the greatest havo to be to your deoisioo. 

Proceeding, he said that when the now constitution came into being and realisiiig 
that Mussalmans were numerioally weak, educaiionaliy backward, ocoucmically nowiiere 
and floaociaily bankrupt, the Moslem League decided to contest the provincial otaetioos. 
Without previous organisation thoy set up a macliinery to regulate the whole 
of India. They took the field because there was no other aitornafaye. Thus proviMiat 
and central toards were set up. They hod enormous difRoulues to fsce. Tbey 
bad their enemies who did not wish that Mussalmans ahould organiso. NevertholeiiS 
they tweserved in every province aud they sucoeoJed beyond expectation, having 
regard to their difficulties. „ .. 

^^e issue before the Musalmana of India to-Jay” Mr. Jiunali cootinucO, this.” 
The Moslem League has got a definite uolioy and a definite programme. The vital 
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and fundamental difference between the Conare<is policy and the Moslem Leam 
policy ia that wo insist that the communal awaiil should not he changed unless it had 
to he done by an agreement. We insist that in any future constitution in this coun- 
try, by whomsoever it may ho framed the rights and interests of Mussalmans should 
be effectively safegnarde<l. Why are we fighting for them ? If you lose this battle 
the Mussalmaus in India will be crushed and wiped out of their existence. You may 
talk as much os you like about your religion, culture and langun e. Political power 
la a power that will safeguard our religion, culture or language. That is what we are 
fighting for. 

Congress answer is a dishonest answer that it -does not matter. They say 
the qnestion is the economic question of hunger and poverty from which Hindus* and 
Mussalmans sufTer alike. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jinnah said that in the legislatures every legislation had got to 
be carried by a majority of votes. In roost of the provinces in India Mnssalmans 
were in a hopeless minority. Even in Bengal their majority was not so strong and 
it might be reduced to minority bv various methods that might be resorted to. 

Mr. Jinnah asked what was the objection on the part of the Congress to come 
forward honestly in a straightforward manner and settle the question of minority. 
In other parts of the world, such as Canada,* Czechoslovakia, Poland and Egypt 
this question had been settled but the Congress said there was no buch thing. 
The Congress said : “You must trust the majority their good-will and sense of 
instice and fair-play. When you are told this you are being deluded and 
hamboosled. 

‘'They in the Congress sav that the Congress stands for freedom and the 
Moslem League stands for slavery. That is absolutely untrue. There is no 
difference in the ideal of the Congress and that of the Moslem League. If there 
was any doubt in their aims and objects the historic session of the Muslim League 
at Lnoknow has made it quite clear that we stand for freedom and full freedom.*’ 

7h» other accusation against the League, Mr. Jinnah continued, was they had 
BO economic programme. “We have met that charge. At the Lucknow session 
we pat down our detailed economic programme”. He believed that wbea a Mussalman 
put down something on paper he hooestly meant to carry it out. 

“Other charges against us are that we have got Nawabs, Knights, Zemindars, 
Tajnkdara and Capitahsts. That is merely to bamboozle you. These Zemindars, 
Nawabs and Talukdars do not like them. But what about the Congress ? What 
akfont the Birlas, great mrllowners and millionaires who regulated their policies.” 

They had now democratised their constitution. Any one who paid two annas 
ooitld become a member of the League. The rein of power was in their bauds. 
Ibey had got the machinery now and weald deal in a proper manner with those 
who proved unfaithful and disloyal to the League by using sanction which was 
fbeir disajmrobation and condemnation. They had dealt with two prominent men, 
Sir Wazir Hasan and Mr. Yakub Hossain. 

He said he had brought a message from Lucknow. It was that Mnssalmans 
had awakened from the slumber of long years. The league in its revised 
democratised constitution, policy and programme bad created platform on which 
every etkss of persons and interest could stand. He, therefore, appealed to them 
in all earnestness he could command not to join any party or organisation except 
the AlMndia Muslim League and rally round its banner. 

Hindus where they were in majority *were attempting to force upon Muslims 
Shree, Lotus and “JSande Mataram” as the national anthem and Hindi as the 
nationai language. Was it equality or fraternity ? Did it mean responsibility and 
good taste ? 

> BIr.. Jinnah appealed to them to organise provincial leases all over the country. 
Because Moslems were nowhere in everything, disorganised and disunited they 
had neither fear nor respect for either Britishers or the Hindu community. 

nnaliy, he said minority conld never be anything but minority. “To ignore it 
is like the proverbial spider saying to the fly to walk into his parlour. If it 
walked into his parkrar it would be swallowed up. To-day the entire brunt of 
attabk is on me beoanse I am attempting to prevent the spider making the fly to 
walk into hia parlour”. Eighteen months ago he was a hero of nationmism ; now 
that he had oame to the resoue of the Moslem League, he was being called oommanei 
and reactionary, hobnohbling with toadies and flunkeys. 



The All India Hindu Mahasahha 


19th. Setsion— 'Ahmedabad—- 30th- Dec. to 1st. Januarsr 1988 

The Weicone Addiett 

Amidst scenes cf enthusiasm the nineteenth session of the All Indie Hindu 
Mahasahha opened at Ahmedahad on the aoth. Deember 1937. About 600 delegates 
from yjiriotts provinces, the majority being from Gujerat and Maharastra, 200 ladfts 
and visitors attendel. The dais was de(X)ratoi with Hindu and tricolour flogs, baatiiige 
and slogans asking the Hindus to unite. 

I^ides the Prosident-olect those present Included Dr. Moonji, Mr Bhopatkar. 
Bhai Paramanand. Dr. Kurtkoti, Sri Sankaracliarya. Sir Gokiilchand Kareog, aeverw 
local lawyers, millowncrs and doctors. Hindu Congress leaiers were oouspiouona by 
their absence. The jiroceedings commenced with Vedio prayers by Prof. Atbavale 
followod by welcome songs and Bandt Mataram. 

Welcoming the delegates and visitors Mr. K.K, Thakor^ Chairman of the reception 
committee, referred to Mr. Fazliil Huq*.s speooh at the last session of the Muslim 
Ijeague at Lucknow in which he held out threats of retaliation and said tbat it 
revealed the mentality of the ]i[.is!im loaders like Mr. Huq and their hO|)C of • 
Hoslem Raj. 

Ho said : ^*Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League in his raoent speech 
at Surat exhorted his coreligionists to do away with the internal differences and to 
become united and organised under the banner of the Moslem League. He appealed 
to them to join the League which was striving hard to train Mussalmaos to flght 
for their rights and for the amelioration of the community in genorai. They oould 
maintain their present notirical position in the present upheaval of the country only 
if tliey conld make their voice a living one. 

Under the present constitution of India tlie Mahomedana m a privileged 
commnnity, enjoying special rights and privilegos ; if their le^er thiaks It neoesBeiy 
for them to unite and fight for their rights, how much more it ie necessary for the 
Hindus, who has to regain lost ground, to do so ? ^ , 

Ifav I consequonlly from tliis platform request the Hindus Banatanists, Arya 
Bamajists, Sikhs, .Tains, etc, to enrol as members of the Hindu Ikahssabba, to IcM 
the organization their material and moral snpport and thus to strengthen the bands 
of its leaders in safe-guarding the legitimate interests of the Hiodua J 

The Hindus as a class are extrom»?Iy peaceful and tolerant people ; they Mlieve 
in the principle of “live and let live/’ * l)ne of the objects of the foundert of the 
Mahasahha is to promote good feelings between tho Hindus, Ex-Htndiu and oth^ 
coramnnitios in India, and to act in a friendly way with a view to evolve a united 
and self-governing Indian Nation. v u* 

In his extremely iiistructivo volume ‘A civilisation at Buy’ the late Dr. K. Kunhi 
Kanan, a profound student of sociology, speaking with great detachment makes the 
following observations regaidiug Indian Maliomedaos : — 

“The safe-gnacds thoy demand in provinces where they are in a^ minority, they 
refuse to concede to Hindus in other.s where they are in tho^ minority. The object 
appears to be to gain political domluance in the ontlyuig provinpet of India contignoue 
with foreign territories under Islamic rule. Tho Hindus rightly feel, in view of 
Pan-Islamismv that any smTendcr to this demaaiL would inaka for dangeronn 
aiflliations wldbh. may reduce the Hindus as a whole to impotence and 

endanger the integrity and unity of India as a whole, (pp. 441-442). 

Tho learned antbor praises the Mahomedana for their strong sense of brotharbpe^ 
solidarity and readiness to suffer for the sake of their community, but laments their 
narrowness of outlook, exclusiveness as far as members of the other pommnnittee 
are concerned, and exhorts them to oomo to an amtoahle eettlwent of their ownm 
with the HMiis, and not solely with the Oovernment The Hindi^in my hnsbto 
lion, would be well advised even now to try to cultivate friei^b raletlone with 
r Mahemedan brethren provided the latter care to respond to eacn a geetare ; 
farther than this it would not in my humble opinion oe dMfraUe to go. for 
friaadehfp cannot be forced on those who do not wish to be frienaij. 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU MADASABHA 

Tke PreildentUl Addreit 

Presiding oror the session i/r. Vinayak D. Savarkur ohseired : “Though we 
form an ovirwhtliuing majority in the land wo do not want any spocial |»rivilt*ges 
for our JlindiKloiu. Nay, moie, we are even willing to guarantee special protection 
for the language, cuiltiire and religion of the Alahomedans as a minority if they 
also promise not to infringe the equal liberty of other communities in India." 

He addt*ii ‘i^et the Indian State he purely Indian. Let it not iec«*gni/.o any 
invidious distinctions wh:itsoever with regard to franchise, public servkres, oflii es 
and ta.N*arion on the grounds of religion and race. Let not cognizance be taken 
whutsover of a man being a Hindu or Mahomedan, a Christian or a Jew. ]<ct all 
citizens of Indian Str.tes be treated according to their individual worth, irrcspcctivo 
of their religious or racial percentage in the general population. Let tiicir hinguago 
and script be the national language and script of the Indian l^titc which is undcistuod 
by an overwhelming majority of the people, as happens in every other State in the 
world. Let no religious bias be allowed to tamper with that language and script. 
Let “one man, oue vote*’ be the general rule irrespective of caste, creed, race or 
religion. If such an Indian State is k(>pt in view Hindu Ranghaihanists, in the 
interest of Hindu ^nghathan itself, will be the fust to oiTer their whole- 
hearted loyalty to it 1, for oue, and the thousands of Mahasahhaites like 
me, have set this ideal of the Indian State as our political goal ever since the 
beginning of our ]M>litical career and shall continue to work for its consummation 
to the end of our life." 


fShri Sankaracharya^B Message 

Skri Shankaracharya (Dr. Eurtkoti), in the course of a message to the Hinda 
Uahasabba said : 

*^The year that has just passed has been one of great moment to the whole of 
fimdustan, as it has witnessed the introduction of the scheme of Provincial Auto- 
nomy laid down in the new Constitution. The Provincial part of the con.stitutiun has 
already begun functloiiiog and governments responsible to the Legislature ai*e in olHco 
ia all tMie Provinoes. 1 cannot, in this connection, avoid referring to the disconcert- 
ing fact that while in a majority of the provinces, a non-communal organisation, 
pledged to <ChB cause >of .the country’s frieedom, is in po\ver, in some others including 
we impoitant PjKivinoe of Bengal, a communal Ministry Is in office, as a direct 
result, it needs no mention, of the communal decision. The Hindus in these provinces 
haye, naturally, cause for .anxiety and it is isll the more necessary, therefore, that 
Hiay ^nld <01 ganise themselves Affectively. 

*.Lest I ihomd he misundeKstood 1 msy say fhat my objection is not at all to 
there befog a majerity of non-Hindn members in the legislature, but to that majo- 
rity being dae to an imdemoGratie plan (the Oommonal Decision) which restrains the 
ril^t of free ohoioe of •one’s representative (a right inherent in democracy) and 
tMreby places the JBTjiidns under a handicap, especiailly in .provinces where they 
are in a minority. It is sometimes asserted by critics that the Hindu Mahasabha 
also is oomiDiiaal in outlook and it should, therefore, he disoouraged. 1 must say 
that this a perverted view, for what the Mahasabha aetnaUjr aims at, and has been 
WQtlatm for, is to resist eornmnealisin in pubUe afftsTS, tmbappily introduced into 
onr body politio by eerlain interested leaders of oommunal organisatioas. I do not 
thfoh that the Hindu Mahasahha is in any sense a rival to the National , Congress 
which it recognises as the one organisation for the whole ooantry, striving for 
political fodependenee and when other comauBal bodies, for their part, identify 
themselves With the Congress and agree to merge in it. the Bindn hf abasabha riso 
will have no need to oontinue functioning as a political body. Daring the year that 
has just elapsed it was, therefore, my endeavour to hriag abont better understand- 
log between the memhm of the Hfodu Ifahssabba and the Congress. On the rrii- 
gjons tide also,- 1 have endeavoured to foster feelings of fellowsfaip between the 
different fsitha whenever so occasion presented itself, as at the sexcentenary oelebia- 
tions of the VIjyanagar empire and the All-Faitbs Cimference at IMinlia. I mn thank- 
fill to all those who have co-operated with me in these tasks.*' 

Raaolntk ni — lad. Day— Slit Pec—bor 1937 

A piss for Oie aeoeptanoe of Federation was made to-dsy in a resolation whieh 
was uiaaiBioiiBly paaaed. It stated : 
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“In vipw of tlio firstly, that under the constitution laid down in the Gojer^ 
ment of India Act. 10.15, somo" elements of provincial autonomy have been mtroduoea 
and the Coiii;ross Ins ln'en actually woikiiiir provincial /rovernraonts for the present 
and secondly, that tin' provincial autonomy will not work with constitutional smooth- 
ness unless responsiliilfy is introduced in the Centi.al (loveruraunt at least as provided 
under tin* Act, this eoiiferencf puts on record its dt*lil>erate opinion that m spito of 
tlio defective and unsatisfactory diameter of the constitution, tho riindus snouia 
uliliso whatever fiowers are provided under the Aet in the iutcivst of the evolution 
of ICindnsran as a united nation and lUire the Government to expedite the nitroUiiotion 
of Kcilerarioii. Tlie Hindu Mahasahha warns the (lovernracnt and all those who will 
he ccnceiiicd with it that as the Mahasahha has fundamental opposition to the so- 
calh'd Communal Award and is determined to do all that lies in its power 
with it as early as jns.sihle. it (the Mahasahha) will not toleiato any attempt to catena 
the scope of the Award, or to apply it, also to Indian States.” 

Spcakiti" on the resMlution. Dr. B. S. Aloonje said that tho attempt to divide India 
into lliiidii India and Muslim India would be fiustrated hy the acceptance o tederation. 

Di'. Sir Ooh-ul Chand Naratig said that their |»ower of resistan* '" would be iu- 
crcasi'd somewhat hy the aoceptanoo of the Federation as it had been J 

the aeeoptiiiK o of olfiee in tlio provinces as admitted by Congress leaders, moitwing 
I ’.111 lit .l;iw;iharlal X*'hru. 

Mr. Karnndiknr said that lie would be opposed to Federation 
Federatinri w.as not a m.^tter rd reality and the Hindu Mahasahha urged the Congress 
and Hindu rulers to a-.t wisely and timely. 

Another n*solntion ('oiigratulated their Tli"hnos.sps the Maharajas of Kolhapui, 
Datoda, Travancore, IC.ashmir and Lathi Sutes for throwing open all J>tate temples ana 
i>'(jii»‘sted Ollier lliiidii rulers to follow them. Tho resolution was opposol oy 
Saiuatanists hut w.as p.as.scd by an overwlielmiiii? majority. 



• project ... 

w lii. I. was |.assc-l dermo.! the aim of llw nindn Mahasahha 

jee, profeetion and promotion of the Hindu race, Wjndu culture a d 

Hindu c‘i\ ili/.if ion and Hi" adv.incemeiif of the glory of lliudu rashtra and 


Hue more ri '-dutifui 
as ‘the in.iinfeiian 


I" a'lV.illcemeiiT oi me "i • - - 

view to .Secure tle m, tlie attainment of ‘Puma Swaraj , i. absolute political ind 
pendenoo for Iliudusian by legitimate xueaus’. 

Resolutionf<-'3rd. Day— lit. January 1938 

A numbor of resolutions were passed at ttlie concluding session ?? 

Malia.sabha to-day. One resolution urged the Indian princes to 
full right X of citizeusnip and more facilities for obtainiug responsiblo government 
within their Stages. 

Another resolution urged tho central and pirovineial Governments to ®nact a I® 
allow aoeouiits of Hindu diaritahle instiuirioiis to bo inspected by n ™ 

iiindu Maliasabha .aiel allow rea.seiKiblo amount of funds to be utilised for leligious, 
seeial and economic widfaie of Hindus. 

The iliird resolution reaffirmed the Lahore resolution for the 
-Ia.if.l.toi- house ar Mu'l.uia and slated that if the luvsent Promeial Oovernw^^ 
Would Koi oive a sati»f;ietoiy aaswer, the Uiiida ilahasahba would be compelled to 
Comm. Ill u Saivagr.'ilia. 

The fourth ’ivv.Iuii..Q . ailed upoQ the proviocial Hindu KaMia to organise a Hinda 
youth raovi*nu*nt. 

The fifth rt. solution supported the demand of the Jains for tho declaration of 
Mahuvir .la\auti a pul lic holiday. 

The sixth re^'.liifion called upon .nil provincial Governments as well as the 
central Guveiiinicut to ivle.-.se uocomiitionally all pii.sonei.s and aeienu!». 

The Reventli vit wed with great imligiiatiou the alleged communal ^jj® 

rH*ngal f;oveininei.r as evidenced by the ^ scvciiil S"3 

adiiiioistrative measures as also ty tbo speeches of Premier Fazlul Huq and called 
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Hlndng of Bengal to nnite nnd organise themselres in defence of their 
political, economic and cnltnral rights. 

The eighth condemned the Government policy of nnrestricted ImnUgration into 
the province ^ of Assam which is deliberately calculated to turn it into a Muslim 
majority province and called upon the Hindus of Assam to resist this policy. 

The ninth condemned the attacks, loot and ranine by the 8o>oa1led independent tribes 
on the innocent, defenceless and helpless Hindu population of villages iu Banuu 
and Bera Ismail Khan districts and urged the Government to provide every Hindu 
family with at least one rifle and sufllcient ammunition. 

The tenth held that Hindi bad originated from Sanskrit and was the common 
spoken language and Devnagari the common script for India and condemned the 
deoisiou of the Wardha Educational Conference to include- Urdu iu the general 
educational curricula. 

The eleventh appreciated the decision of the Congress to work the constitution, 
in spite of its defects and congratulated the interim Hindu Ministers who accepted 
office in the teeth of opposition and prevented a breakdown of the constitution. 

The twelfth demanded statutory prohihitiou of cow slaughter. 

Concluding the session the president, Mr. Vinaydk Damodar Savarkar said 
that the position of the Hindu Mahasabha was similar to the position of the 
Congress 20 years ago when it passed pious resolutions. If Hindu voters voted 
at the next election for Hindu candidates standing on the ticket of the Hindu 
Mahasabha they would come into powe. 

An appeal to the Hindu and Sikh princes to make up thsir minds to join 
federation as early as possible in the interest of the evolution of India as a united 
nation, was made by the newly elected working committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
held today in pursuance of a resolution passed yesterday at the open session of 
the Mahasabha regarding early introduction of federation. 


The Sind Hindu Conference 


Presiding over the Sind Hindu Conference held at Karachi on the 15th. October 
1937 Bhai Parmanand said 

When in the Hindu Mahasabha session at Ajmer I called the attention of the 
country to the importance of the Constitutional measure that was being moulded 
into shape in Loudon, I was bitterly assailed by the Congress Press. But time 
has shown that 1 was right in emphasising that the Constitution, with all its 
defects, could not be ignored and to-day the Constitution has conquered the 
Congress. 

The most prominent outcome of the working of the Constitution is, as 
, designed by its framers, the division of the country into two parts. There are 
the Congress Ministries in office in the six Hindu provinces while Mu^im 
Ministries have been formed in tho remaining four or five provinces. The 
attitude of the Congress Ministries in the Hindu provinces is to me a very 

puzzling one. While the Muslim ministries an? quite free to look to the interests 
of their communities without any regard for the Congress or the Hindus, tho 
Congress Ministries are wedded to their ]>ro-Miislim Congress programme, and are 
ever alert in their attempts to appease the insatiable Muslim communal hunger. 
It is clear to any impartial observer that the Hindus in the Muslim provinces 
have to combine themselves under the banner of a Hindu party if tlujy want “ 
protect their interests and live with honour and self-respect. To force the Hindus 
in these provinces to adopt the pro-MusHm Congress policy would be unuatural 
and detrimental to their interests. In the Hindu majority provinces the main 

function of the Hindu Sabhas will be to keep the Congress ministries on tueir 
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rails and to prerent them from too far in the pursuit of their polioj of 

pleasing and cajoling tho Muslim community. 

To save tlieir taco in tho matter of Constitution-roakiog, tho Congress Party now 
proposes to summon a Constituent. Assomhiy. Sin h a proposal I consider to be a 
mere roako-belicve and a sham. The Constituent Assembly can be summon^ only 
when the existing Ooveinraent breaks down. It is meaningless to ask the present 
Government to summon tho Constituent Assembly. Wo all know full well tho views of 
tho Muslim community in )»rovincrs like IVmgal, tho Punj.ib. Sindh and tho Frontier. 
I may say there iliat tho Norih-we.st Frontier Cmgiuss, judging it from its Muslim 
outlook, is v(M'y little different from Muslim parties in other Muslim provinoea. 
'While the Muslims want to create “a free Islam in a free India", how can anv one 
expect bettor results from a Gonstituont Assembly than from the various Unity 
O'lifereiieos that li.ave gone befoie. The proposal of a Constituent Assembly under 
tliese circuraslau' es is a grave political blunder. 


Next comes the qnoslion 'if FeJoration. I 
mentary mentality haviiig come to stay, tho 
tliough* Pandit .lawli.irlul is most emphatic 
very strung Ifuigunge in his lirst speech 


have not the least d that Parlia- 
Uongress cannot bi>‘ accept Federation 
in opposing tho schumo. He used 
and when it was criticised, he 


explained in a btatemeiit tli.at he was not correctly reported, lie was not 
against Federation as such but he was opposcl to tho Federal Scheme embodied 
in the (lovernruenf of luiia Act. Babu Kajendra Prasad has also supported 
this view and toll us that Congre.ss will oppose Federation hocause 
it Intjks the clem uit of pojmlar control in it. By popular control Babu Rajendra 
Prasad evidently means Congress control ; and in tliis sense the IJindii provinces 
alone have come under popular control. Now Hindus number three-foutths of the 
population ; and had they been allowed representation aecoixling to thoir proportion 
in the population of the counti v, then there wmild have been popular control in the 
Federal Assembly in spite of the quota to the Indian States. Tho Hindus have been 
deprived of their just right-s of representation by the Communal Awaid which the 
Congress has virtually accepted Heneo tho coii)j)laint of popular control in the 
Federal Centre. ” . , « . 

While Pandit Jawahailal Nehru finds fault with the Federation on account of the 
share of the Princes in it. mv view is that it is tho Communal Aivard that really 
depiives the Fedeial As.s,*rnlilv of popular control. Out of Hie 2f)0 seats assigned 
to British India, flie IJiiidus sliould get 187 if they aro given tlieir proper share 
according to population. And this means uuc-lialf of the total Dumber of seats in 
the Federal Assembly rucliisive of the Indian Hates. Supposing they wore under 
the intluonce of the (’ougress. tlem surely the I'ederal A.ssemhiy could not have 
been accused of lacking iti jtopular foutjol But tie’ position of the lliudus has boon 
reduced so low by tlic Oiimmirial .\ward that th.-ir representatives will have no 
effective voice iu the AsscmI.Iy. lii.st.-al of s**veniy-live |»er cent, llio Hindus have 
been given forty-two per cent in the Assembly : out of 2 !jU they gi‘t only 105, and 
out of these lO"), nineteen are rest'rv**.! for tho depressed classes. 
So, practi.:ally speaking, tlio Hindus gel only eighty-six seats while the Muslims, who 
form only one fourtli of the population, get eigliry-thie».i seats. Pandit Jawaharlal 
attaches no value to the question of number of .seats in tho lepsialtire ; he calla 
them a few crumbs from the table of IJrtiti.sh Ijuiieiialism. I think he would realise 
tiie importance of these crumbs if he just pays a little closer attention to tlie dodge 
played and the havoc done by the Communal Award. 

Pt. Govind liailabh Pant Ims made a very elaborate and clear speech on the 
Constituent Assemblv, iu which .ho s-iys. **I c.aii say so with a htHo authority that 
I am supposed to posse.ss that there will be no coij.stitution passed by the Constituent 
Assembly if the ILindus and .Mu.slims do not agreq. It Is impossible to conceive of t 
constitution which may ho framed against tho wishes of rO millions of pecpie in this 

country. That constitution cannot la^t for the fraction of a second 1 agree I 

have never made a seiret of it that unless there is an agreement botweon ua and 
unless there is full concord between us we can have no freedom, la that possible ? 
The Muslims have fouglit for separate electorates and gained them with the avowed 
object of preservi.'g tlieir separate entity. Even Mr. Jinnah reneots the Musliin 
mentality when he says that the Muslim should develop their separate Mtionality. 
Quito rwently a Mosh-m league Conference was held at Calcutta under the prMl- 
dentshiu of Maulana ZafaiaJi Khan of Lahore. In Hie coarse of his address the 


dentship 

Chainmji ii of tho lieoeptiofi Conunittee said^ 


*Ibe Muslim League shoold Adopt oom- 
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plete Independence and the creation of a free Islam within a free India as its poli- 
tical goal ; and open branches at every town and villa;:^e inhabited by Muslims.*’ 
Maulana Zafar Aii himself gave expression to similar feelings that the Mu.slims wan- 
ted to live as a self-sufficient and independent nation of India. 

To work out a scheme of gennino joint electorates with this mentality of a big 
community is like attempting to fit in a square into a round hole. We must, 
then, await with patience a change in the Muslim angle of vision, before we cuu 
have joint electorates. 

now can you remove the appalling poverty of this country ? Could you do it by 
instigating the workers against the employers and the peasants against the land-own- 
ing classes V Will the class war help us in any way ? Let us examiue the figures. 
The average annual production of wealth and consequent income per capita is its. 110 
per annum which means nearly one anna per head per day. It is calculated that 
the average income of a peasant per head is 7 pies per da\. If you have equal 
distribution of wealth, you will give him two pies more per day. i.o. 9 pies instead of 
7 pies. Will that remove our poverty ? The real remedy lies in tlio development of 
the country’s industries, and the increase in the production of lier wealth. Class-war 
will be a terrible drag on iudustrialisation. Even according to strict theory, socialism 
must follow and not precede industrialisation. 1 would ask tiio doctrinaire hot-hea'is 
not to be swept of their feet by theories of social organisation imported from abtoad. 
Let us rather ponder over the practical methods emidoyed i^y other countries iu in- 
creasing their wealth. England is great and poweriul because the aunual produce of 
wealth in England is twelve hundred rupees per capita. 

The feeling of self-respect has kept the Hindus alive throngliout the ages, unJer all 
the invasions and storms. For the sake of their religion, liiu ius have undergone all 
sorts oif sufferings and tribulations. But the faith was bright and there was .something 
in Hinduism which was not to be found elsewhere. It is tliis faith which Jias kept 
the depressed classes within the Hindu fold for tliousands of years in spite of tlielr 
troubii^ and disabilities. It was the si>irit of national self-respect that }>rodiiced 
Sivaji, Raua Pratap, Guru Govind Singh and Banda Balragi. Take away tliis .soirit 
and this faith and the Hindu society becomes a lifeless skeleton. It is ‘fashion with 
some people to talk of Hindu oommuoalism. Such ulk.s are absurd in the e.\treme. 
Politically, it is in the interests of the Hindus to l»e abovo all communal spirit. 
Their religion and bigoted intolerance are poles a^iart ; the Hindu ndigious philosophy 
teaches tolaranoo of every other religion or religious theory. To lecture to the Hindu 
youths on the evils of communalism is simply to attempt tO convert tho converted. 
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Trade of India in \93(>~yj 


An improvement in India’s balance of trade to R-*. 73 croras, the oontianaMon of 
the rising trend of agricultural pricos, and an espansion in industrial produotioa 
unaccompanie^i by a rise in prices of inanufacuiras are the salient features of India's 
trailo in 19iC-37, which is surveye! in tho Annual Review of ihe Trade of India 
published by the pirector-Ganeraf of Commorciiii Tnfolligence an ] Statistics. 

Dealing first with world economic conditions the Review states : 

The year under review war marked by a distinct acoi deration in Hio pror;.»ss of eco» 
mic recovery which started In many coimtries from the mi.Mlo of 1932. In the 
earlier stages, the improvement was eonfinol to particular cvjintrie'; or iulustries 
but in 1936, the world apfiearod to have definitely tmurged from the {varalysing 
conditions of the gro at depression. 


"W'oRLD Recovluv 


Tho recovery, liowevcr, is still national in character an I the rate of growth, 
well as tlio levcd attained, varies considerably from country to country and frooroae 
business activity to another. 

The upward movement began in what may be called the ‘sterling group' of coun- 
tries soon after tho United Kingdom wc!it off tlio gold stanilard. The movomeat 
spread to Japan and the United States of America when these countries also devaiuejl 
tneir currencies. 

In 193d and 1935 stocks of primary commodities were being gradually worked oflf 
and restriction schemes for tho regiilai'on of production of various commodities were 
adopted on a voluntary basis by somo of the chief producers In addition to thesa 
restrictive efforts, the drouglits wliicii occurred in North America and other import- 
aut countries greatly helped to reduce .stoeks still furl her. 

As a result, the general level of commodity prices had bogiin to show an upward 
trend even before 1930. Rut in tho latter hilf of that year, theso tonlencios reoeiTad 
a fresh impetus hy the collapse of the gold block undor the leadership of Franoe and 
tho devaluation of tho erstwhile gold curroncitjs In September. The cumulative effeot 
of these causes was a sharp rise iu the prices of many commodiiies during 1936 and 
the first quarter of 1937. 

Super-imposed on these general forces towards recovery was the Influenoe of 
heavy Government expenditure on armaments in many countries which gave a great 
stimulus to the heavy industries. Prices of iron and steel manufactiiros soared high 
as a result, and tlie boom con litiotis thus creutod naturally led to increased invest- 
ment in tlie.se indu.strie8 which were precisely the industries in which employment 
and Investment had been most de[ire5sed since 1929. 

This Iiad an exhilarating effect on the general economic situation. The recovery 
being, liowcvcr, still mainly national in character, did not load to a similar advance 
in international trade, which was 13 per cent loss in volume in the yejtr under review 
as compared with 1929. 

Recovery ix India. 


After this survey of w orld conditions the review describes the progress of recovery 
in India : 

India followed the general world trend, owing to the special conditions of tho 
country, the course of recovery was somewhat different from llmt of other oouotri^ 
The main feature to bo remembered in the case of India is that, in spite of tho 
rapid industrialization of recent years, she still remains predominantly an agrionltaral 
country and the economic welfare of the people depends largely on sgrionltaral 
conditions in the country as well as abro^J. 

The depression which started In l929, hit ^rioultural countries with speoid 
severity. The unprecedented fall In prices of primary commodities was the Boet 
marked feature of the depression, and India, in common with other agrioaltorm 
countries, suffered severely from this. Although the improvement in MnonUnral 
prices began soms time previously, it was only in the year nnder 
was an appreciable advance in the prices of Indies agricultural products. 
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Export Prices Decline 

Dealing with trading conditions the review remarks : 

The total value of India’s exports during 1930-37 amounted to Rs. 1,96 crores 
which was Ks. 30 crores more than in the |)rece»ling rear and Rs. 64 crores more 
than the lowest point reached in As compared with 1928-29, d:he pre- 

depression year. exj)orts in the year under review still showed a deficit of Hs. 1,34 
crores or 41 pen* cent. 

This enormous shrinkage is almost entirely due to the decline in prices of exported 
articles wliich amounted to 41 per cent in 1930-37 as compared with 1923-29. The 
quantum of exports was in all prohaHlity slightly Irghor than that in 1928-29. 

Imports iuto India were valued at Ks. 1.25 crores in 1930-37 as comp.ared with 
Rs. 1,34 crores in the preceding year and Rs. 1.15 crores in 1933-34, the lowest 
figure attained during the p*uiu-l. As agiinst 192S-29, when the value of imports was 
K’s. 2,5:1 crores, tlie fall in tli * year under leview amounts to 51 per cent. 

Only a part of this shrinkage, h<*;vever, is due to the decline in prices. As 
compared with 1928-29, the decre• 1 ^* in imports prices was only about' 35 per cent 
and there is litt’e douht theref'*ro that the q iantnni of imports has bceu reduced 
considerably uni:ke exports, as compared with the pro-depression level. 

Export Trade Ui 

The main fratiirc of India's foreign trale during 1930-37 was a remarkable growth 
in the export trade as eoraiiarod with the preceding year, the advance being nearly 
Rs. 36 I To re - . 

The largest increase occurred in the case of raw cotton amounting to Rs. 10 3-4 
crores ; oil-seeds aocounted for a rise of Us. 8 1-4 crores and jute raw and 
manufactured for Rs. 5 1-2 mores. Thus, tho.se three item.s between them accounted 
for a rise in value of Rs. 24 and half crores or over two-thiids of tlm total. 

Smaller inorea^es of Rs. .3 crores in gr.iin, pulse and flour, and Rs. 1 3-4 crores 
under hides and skins and a large aggregat* increi-sj of l?s. G .3-4 crores in another 
miscellaneous items account for the remainder of the advance in value during 1936-37. 

Most of the items under imports record •! d-M*r.*a.s’.s during the year under review 
as compared witli the previous year, the largest being nnler cotton yarns and 

manufactures amounting to nearly Its. .3 2-3 <-ror«s. Imports of iron and stool 
manufactures shrank in value by over 1 1-4 crores and those of motor cars and 

other vehicles by Rs. 1-3 crore. These tliice items account for a fall of Rs. 5 1-4 

crores out of a total of about Rs. 9 crores. 

Two items to show* increase? in value were machinery and other yarns and 

textile fabrics (except cotfon) which between them registeied a rise of nearly a 
crore. All the other items shrank in value to the extent of nearly Rs. 4 3-4 crores. 


Improvement Tx Trade Balance 




The balance of tra<le in merchandise, whieli was over Rs. 86 crores in 1928-29, 
had dwindled to Its. 3 croicvs in 1932-33. In the next three yoais, the balance was 
on a somewliat liighcr level, hnt in the yc.ar umlor review, it increased to nearly 
Rs. 78 crores as compared with Rs. 31 oron‘S in the preceding year. 

India imported gidd to tlie extent of Us. 21 crores in 19 l' 8-29. In 1932-33, the 
tendency was reversed and Indii exported Rs. 66 crores worth of gold. Since then, 
gold exports have been steadily going down and in 1936-37 they mounted to Rs. 28 
crores. 

Another intoiesting fact in tlie year under review is the revival of the imports 
of silver which amounted in value to Rs. 14 crores. As a result of this, the net 
balance of transnnetion in treasure in favour of India was only Rs. 14 crores in 
1936-37 as compared with Rs. 36 crores in the preceding year and Rs. 65 crores 
in 1932-33. In 1928-29, India had a net balance against her in treasure to the 


extent of Rs. 34 ciores. 

The total balance of trade in favour of India amounted to Rs. 92 crores in 193C-37 
as compared with Rs. 67 crores in tlie preceding year and Rs. 63 crores in 1928-29. 
This is a substantial figure and was exceeded only in 1933-34, owing chiefly to the 
larger exports of gold in tliat year. 

Agricultural Prices 


Agricultural prices declined almost consistently from 1928-29 to 1933-34. Thereafter, 
there has been some improvement. 
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Hie most striking rise has oocarred in the ease of tea, dae to the Tea Iteatriotioa 
Scheme which came into operation in 1933. Prices of tea whioh had fSllen by 54 
per cent in 1932-33 rose steeply immediately after the scheme oame into operation 
and though this level was not maintained in the ne^t two years, yet prices were 
generally high, and in 1936'37 a further increase took place which carried the quota- 
tion to within 10 per cent of the pre-depresiou level. 

Prices of linseed have shown the next largest recovery. This has been due main- 
ly to the successive short crops in the Argentine and North America. The price of 
hnseed fell by nearly 45 per cent from 1928-29 to 1932-33. Since then it has r^ 
corded fair improvement, the index number during the year under review being 70. 

Raw cotton prices wore nearly halved between 192^29 and 1931-32. In the nwt 
two years, the rise was very slow, and iu 1936*37 prices were still 40 per cent be- 
low those of 1928-29. 

In the case of juto, prices fell by nearly 60 per cent and the rise was very 
meagre even in 1936-37, when the average quotation for the year was less than a 
half of that for 1923-29. In the last few mouths, prices of raw jute have inoreaaea 
to some extent . * an 

Rice also fell sharply in the years up to 1933-31, showing a decline of over oO 
por cent. Prices, however, rose in* the last two or three years, the only average level 
m 19.36-37 being only 43 per cetit lower than in 1028-29. 

Wheat prices dropped by nearly two-thirds betwe»*n 1928-29 and 1931-32. 

*ose rather abruptly the next year hut fell off again iu 1931-35. There was a rapul 
rise in wheat price.s during lb3G-37, the quotation iu March 1937 
provement of oue rupee a maiiml or 49 per cent as compared with April, 193o. 

fa the case of gioiuidmits, juicis dtMdined by 60 per cent in 1933-34. In tlie laji 
three years, however, prices advanced and iu 1936-iJ7 they were nearly two-tuiroa 
of what they were in 192S-29. 

On tha whole, 

f ortions in the 

936-37. Prices even in tliat year 
commodities than iu 192S-2'' 


y were in 192S-29. . • « ~ 

vhole, therefore, agricultural prices registered increases of varying pro- 
tho last two or thn-o years, the iucreise being partunilarly marked dwing 
rices even in that year were, however, much lower in tho case oi mo 


A C RICULTl'R.VL PuO DUCTION 

Apart from seasonal vicissitudes, agricultural proluction in India 
definite trend since 1928-29. ThisMs to t-o expootcl as iheie hf»s been no 
to regulate produotiou except iu the case of rubber, tea an I, to 
tho latter case, tliere has been some luopagau- a to reduce or ^ 

crop, but this docs uot appear to have mateifally affected citiior tho acreage or the 

On\he mhel^hand, some incentivo to inernaso the 
vided by the larger demand from the laiitc l king lorn foi this ® roBultod 

preference, and this, coupled with the relatively bettor prices secured for it, resuJtea 

‘“Tl.l~o!va'uad“r‘^rc,no also rocorW ao inoroaso in 1930-37 by over 75 
witVIa-J-aO, and .his n-marUhlo -PanKion is 
ted for by the rapid growth of sugar industry ni India during the last few years. 

It has boon n mai ked above that agricultural pi ices improved in a 
duri„gl93o“3?. tL was chi.Uy tho " result of a «;u..™l 
lilimary commodities and raw materials Hu the vll -cts of this have 
in the case of each agricultural oomiuodity by the .special conditions r g 
market in India as well as in other countries, 

I.vfiusTuuL Proguess 

Regarding industrial conditions, tho Heview states : , . j * 

" ‘ftesjtsni "i iSso-ss 

t.'tSwV'iS 

where the yardage ai iiV^^ cent, and about TO 

per'"cenXorstoei IT 1^6-37 th«r in 192l89. Paper regiatered 
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an increase oi orer 25 per cent. In the case of the jute industry, production 
figures for years before J032*'33 are not readily available, f^inco that year the 
outjiut in the industry increased hy nearly 38 per cent. In the case of c'^al 
however, productioii showed no increase and in 1936>37 it was ali^ly less than 


Fall in Prices of Manufactures 

In contrast with the course of production, prices of industrial products pursued 
an almost consistently downward course in India since In other 

countries also, in spite of the recovery, prices of mannfacturod goods showed 
relatively little tendency to iTK)pease. The reasons for this, however, are not the 
same in India as in the elder manufacturing countries. In tiieso countries, 
although output increased greatly since recovery began, it atill remained within 
the limits of the existing unused productive rosonroes and permitted a thinner 
spreading of overhead costs. Rince no substantia) addition to the capital equipment 
was involved, overlioad charges became loss per unit as output increased. In India 
also this factor has probably operated to some extent. But during the last fow 
years there have been ether forces, more impoi tant, which have tended to roduco 
prices. 

The growth of production hehiud protective ta^ ilTs has in recent years reached 
a stage when the effects of internal compefition have been acutely felt, leading 
in some cases to price-cutting. On the other liaud, this comf>etition has also 
encouraged greater efficiency in mol hods of production and helped to reduce the 
cost of production and this saving iu cost has been passed on, at least partially, 
to consumers by way of reduced jirices. 

Internal competition and increased efficiency in ancthods of production appear 
to be the main causes of the almost consistent drop in prices of industrial products 
in ludia in recent years. 


The National Trade Union Federation 


3rd. SeMion— CAlcutta— 18tb. & 19th. December 1937 

The Welcame Addrew 

The third session of the Congress of the National Trade Union Federation com- 
menced at Calcutta on the 18 th. December J937, under the presidency of Mr. B, 
Siva Boo. 

leaven of moderation, of wisdom born of experience will not be bad for the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and a blend of youthful ardour will not be useless to the 
elderly leaders of the National Trades Union Federation.” 

With this plea for a united Labour movomeut throughout tho country, Mr. Mrins’ 
Ka%H Bose welcomed the dele|[ates on behalf of the Reception Committee of the 
National Trades Union Federation. 

The policy of the employers towards trade nnions, Mr. Bose continued, remained 
as short-sighted as ever. It was one of open or covert hostility. The Trades 
* Unions, moderate or immoderate, were considered superfluous and their leaders busy 
bodies who were out to create trouble and earn cheap notoriety. In ordinary times 
i. e., when there was no sign of labour tronble, the employers did not bother tbem- 
aelves about labour unions. The outward calm of the employees was taken for con- 
tentment till one fine momine the employers were aghart to learn that a strike had 
hroken out. They immediately came to the conclusion that outsiders. "Conunanists', 
must have been busy, working mischief among their ‘^contended” staff. They rsisea 
the erj of the Government took up the cry, Section 144 Cr. P. 0. was invoked, 
a pom fbroe was re^ieitioned for the protection of th ) loyal workers and the f^- 
toriea, some heads were broken, and a criminal prosecatioa was started. The strike 
failed or partially anoceeded. In either case, the discontent contitfliod till another 
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oatbiMk took place. The^toot oaose ot the troable remained nnteoobed.' 'What m 
that root cause, asked Mr. Bose. Jt was the hostility of the employers ixy geamM 
trade nnioDS. e s 

is causes of discontent among the workers, Mr. Bose referred to fhh ourdeii of 
vuemployment : low wages ; bribery and corruption ; long hours of work ; inaspunty 
of service ; and no provision for inoapaoitating illness and old ago. 

Making allowances for certain, almost insuperable, difliciiltios, such as differenoea in 
raoe and language, the Royal Commission on labour had siigRosted certain means oi 
eataelisbing contact between employers and employees, such as the developmMt ot 
stable trade unions, the appointment tif labour officers and the formation of wort 
Committees. They attaohea more importance and valne to an internal 
by means of these agencies than to any external machinery. What had the 
ers done to profit by this valuable suggestion, asked Mr. Bose, Practically nothing, 
though more than six years had passed since the Commission reported. 


The PreftidenUal Address 


Delivering his prosidental address, Mr. B. Shiva Rao offi red his congratulations 
to the elected reprosontutives nf the worker in iho different legislatures and in 

... .. t __ rr- 

Rag 'ill! 


particular to Mr. V. V. Oiri, Minister for liOtiour in Madras. He tlnm paid a triwile 
to the work of Mr. Harold Butler and of Dr. Pillai aud Messrs. Ra^'iunatha Kao 


aud Messrs. 

and Martin. He said : . , . . , im 

“No one can fully appreciate, without spending a considerably longer porioa m 
this country, how far removed wo still are from the fine ideal which fhe 1. y ^ 
has set before itself, atnl how stupendous are the obstiules in our path, nul 1 » 
certain that Mr. Butler has soon eiioui:h and heanl I’nongh to sense our neous MU 
difficulties. Let me express on your i»ehalf the earnest hope that ho will infuse some 
of his own entlmsiasm into the provincial <;»ovornmcnts and Government oi in^ 
and quicken the iiace of progres.s in this (.onntry. He cannot ^ unaware of tnof» 
that in recent vears the (Jovernmeut of India has sncciimbed more to the preBBure 



e, for a mimber of years, been urging the I. L. O. to convene 
inference iiudcr its auspices, so that the ptohleras peculiar ^ 

ntrufs nnv receive sj»ecial eonsiderat on in a setting more eongeniw to suou 


lalling off from the promise of earlier ycais. 

We have, for a 
Labour Conference 

Asiatic coimtrufs nny receive sj.eciai eoiiM.i-.ia. m .* Anti the 

consiJeraJion tliaa is «flVjrdc l l,y ■Cioiu-v.i. lli.; i.r.'s..i.oc of 'J ‘K, 
results achieved by us ou our own untiutive, raodo.t as lliej luloubledly are, juwiy 
the hope, I venture to ol-servc, that this su-"..siion of ouis will ”5“ 

for beioB iraiilemeulid at au early date hut under . S 

circumstances than nnfortunaiily ol.tain in tlie l ai bust 
Federation which has for its special coiicorii (ttw I’.V''’;’ '";'.,'',.,, Indian * 

China. 'China 

and India have mni h in common, and it is my 


no hesitation in saying that we, as m.i. h a> .my ot .,~t seel|on of the In an liM^ 
view with abhorrence U!e.l disgust the ruihl.-^s a.L'unv.M.iii of .Jaiiun in Ch ua. l-hiM 
and India have mm h in coinraon. and it is rov him 

and the spiritual outlook of these two ancient (•onuines must iMstiu ^o aawn 

the dav when rightcnisiicss shnll a'jam pivvai! «in llic oai h. Ln ..wi ahp 

suk‘riiigs ar,%.c^.g h .p.'l upon ihc(d^ by tlu-ir oppressors aud our 

hearts go out to tluin in dt p-st sympajhy. . inan«ttraticii 

“Comrades, the | li nonunon ha. been noticed, J 

of the new Coiis'iMiiit.n in A pi of a -e of n i.iist 

in several pi ovii.e s. 1 have not the* figims "ith me to make a prwiao 

io«,.ar|-™u;‘b.it i. wi t l... eeueiolly .aeie,,! ' ‘‘T* 

strikes and l.H'k-outs UiiriiiB tliese iiioinh . than •lui ier 'fi, ■*' i; ..riefy .0 

i?ome of these strikes have, h.-’cii of wl.at i, de>cnled 

formal- notice having Wcii e,vcn to ibe emvli.yer. At some tentrts tl» msira o 
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analynts of the present sitaation pat forward in certain quarters that this manifesta- 
tion of industrial unrest, widespread and potentially aangerons in certain centies 
as it is, is due to the inflammatory teachini's of a certain set of people. Whatever 
may have been the truth of the assertion eighteen years aj;o that the workers 
could be led into a strike by mischievoas agitators, we know that to-day they are 
not so ignorant or credulous as to become the innocent dupes of partisan 
propaganda. I have too higli a regard for the shrewd practical sense of the 
workers to accept this view of the situation. 

*‘No, Comrades, we must, look elsewhere and deeper for the wave of unrest 
which is undoubtedly sweeping over the cosntry. There is a certain amount of 
naturaf impatience, loth on the part of the workers themselves and those who 
are leading them, with existing conditions— an impatience which is finding expression 
iu strikes of different kinds, stay-in. lightning or properly declared.- The comparative 
peace of the last few years was mistaken by the provincial Governments and tho 
employers for willing acceptance of the conditions obtaining in industry. The workers 
had been hit particularly hard during the period of tlie economic depression because 
of their inability to safeguard even the standards to which they had been previously 
aoouBtomed. 

Let me give only one instance of the kind of exploitation that is going on in this 
country by a reference to the recent report of the Coal Mining Committee, whoso 
appointment was due to a number of disasters involving tlie loss of hundreds of lives. 
There was no woikers* representative on the Committee; and yet it has declared, 
'^risks have been taken in India which would not have been possible with less ignor- 
ant labour.'’ And not only has human life been trifled with iu the mines : wages of 
labour (1 am again quoting the Committee) ’^lavc fallen by 45 per cent, under-ground 
labour by 43 per cent aud surface labour by 47 per cent." No wonder that the 
President of the National Association of Colliery Managers were moved to remark 
that the wages were ^‘ridiculously low”. After enumerating the dividends declared 
by certain companies, going up in one instance to 65 per cent, the Committee has 
oWrved with delicious sarcasm ‘‘the prices have not been too low to pay dividends, 
but have been too low to permit of adequate w'ages or improved methods to prevent 
avoidable waste.” And can anything be more vivid than the Committee's descri))- 
tioo of the coal industry ? “TliC coal trade in India has been rather like a race in 
which profit has always c^me in first, with safety a poor second, sound methods, an 
‘also ran*, and national welfaie a ‘dead horse’, entered peihaps, but never likely to 
start. Neither Government nor tho landlords can escape lesponsihility for allowing 
this state of affairs to prevail lor long.” That, comrades, accordiug to an oflieial 
Committee of Experts, is the position of oue major industry ; and I will not attempt 
to i'Jiprove upon the language of the Committee or oiTor any comment of my own, 
except to say that industrial management in India and tlie general attitude towards 
such questions as the welfare of tlie workers are not materially different in other 
types of industry. 

In addition to the adverse effects of the economic depression must be mentioned 
the abuoimal political circumstances prevalent in the country during tlie same period. 
1 am not concerned heie to discuss either the principles of civil disobedience or the 
methods adopted by the provincial Governments to deal with the movement initiated 
by the Congress. But so far as the workers are conoerntd, tliey suffered heavily on 
account of the tendencies of the police to deal generally with industrial disputes as 
though they were activities of a political character. Tlie machinery for their settle- 
ment through conciliation or arbitiation was hardly ever utilised, in spite of the 
strong criticisms of the Royal Cc)mmi.ssion on labour, for it was so tempting and so 
easy to invoke the aid of the policemau’s lathi and .section 144 of the Criminal 

Procedure Code. Provincial Governments as well as employers cherished the illusion 
during these years that so long as the workers could be coerced into submission, it 
did not much matter wliat methods were adopted ; they ovei looked the simple fact, 
as vested interests always do, that to sit tight on a ])roblem is not the same thing 
as solving it 

The strikes that have taken place during the last few months are the first 

fruits of a reka<>e from the leprcbsive but otheiwise do-uothiug policy of the 
Governments of tke last several years. The woikers are impatient for refoims 
that have long been overdue, and hopeful that under the new provincial Govern- 
ments, especially with the idedges that the Congress has given, both at its annual 
sessions and in its election manifesto, a definite and comprehensive piogiamme 
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will soon be put into operation. The C volume of industrial discontent prevalent in 
India IS a xnec^are of tho failure of the old administrations to deal with the 

workers in a spirit of fairness and justice. It is a heavy burden they have left 

for tho autonomous provinces of to-day. I must plead from this platfoim for a 
sympathetic understanding of the situation, for otily thus can tlie new provincial 
Governments handle tlio problems that arc being placed before them by tho 
workers on sound and wise lines. T would appeal to them to look back by about 
two decades and realise that the w*)rk»*r.s, right f ora tho commi-noeraont of the 
movement, have preferred Ihe methods of conciliation and arhiiratiou to iliroct 
action. Strikes there have hocn during all these veais, some of them prolonged 
over periods of some raontli.s’ duration. Hut the workers do not need to be told 
that they stand to lose and to suffer through su>jipag4j of work. Tiie primary 
choice of the weaj>on is not theirs, for if the emolovers in India had sliowu a 
preference for conciliation and arbitration, a wilimirticss to recognise tliat even 
the workers have a right to organise themstdves, to d>*nnnd dejoiit housing, living 
wages and fair condition.s of work, it would havt» hccri a very different story in 
India, Was it not tho late Lord Chtdmsford who earnestly appealed to* the 

employers, when strikes were almost an epidemic, to yield to the !)> ;ates uf 

reason and justice what ultimately would be wrung out* of tliem bv foi-je aud the 
dislocation of industry ? 

“That appeal, I regret to observe, has not evoked after all those years a 
satisfactory widespread le'.ponso from tlio capitalist class in this country. The 
couciusion* is writ too large to escape notice a<;ross the history of iadustriul 
development in India that iat u ir has iicvcM' h 'cn a'lyihiug more than a oommoility 
that could 1)0 bought in the market, or ni>ver m uc liiaii a pawn in the game of 
rivalry between indigcMious and fore gn in lusfrv. It is a iiagu; cor.fissiou lo make 
but every time Lancashire s d up an agitatio.i Tu- iho iinprovcu'.iuit of our iahour 
conditions, it was easy for tho In ban capitalists to laist* the cry of soKish 
interests and enlist nationalist setilem uit on tiuhr side, St irciiy of lahiur, hocause 
of epidemics or for sonic otlitu* ifuson, was th.‘ only fa- -or which cx.ucisivl on 
occasions some pressure on tlicm. In tho name ot iniu^trial development they 

Lave with remarkable siujcess exploited in the past the {Swadtsln movement 
and the demand for protective tariffs. We loo Lcli *ve in industrial devetopmeut 
and are willing to play our part in ord*M’ to faciliiate it. Hut can we look 

compl&contly when it implies the physi»*al and moral di.'stnudion of roillious of 
lives in tlie name of industrial progrcNS V The employers talk of iiidnstiial peaort. 

We too w'ant it. But imiustrial pea -j do<*s not, cauu'it and should not mean the 

perpetuation of the ghastly conditions iind-jr which our work us live, in dwcdliiigs 
which are a disgrace to our civic life, on wage.s ^^hi•5ll are with few exceptions 
on a starvation or serai-staivali m levtd — victims of exploitation and di.seaso hastening 
to a premature death. 

“Is it any wonder flicti, that the mom«Mit a |».'iity came info power pledged 
to the removal of all the eviks associated with indnsiiialisufion, llio workers should 
break out into msinifcstations of di.-»co;itcnt thiough n viics of .strikes / Ncverllio- 
less. Comrades, I venture to a^seit speaking for inys' lf, that deeply and actiwly 
as we sympathise witJi th-dr cflort.'* to ♦ii‘Mer their lot, the circiimsianocs of 
to-day not only justify Lot demand a different technitpe*. The (.'oiigress J’arty 
believes in and is pledged to tin? right of a'^sociaiHni. us utilise this 

favourable fa-dor for an intensive drive for larger inc«»heishi|» of our unions. It 
is beyond question bettor, safer a»nl Ijcaliliier for tlie woikcis to rely on tho 
strength of their own organisations tiian on any outside body for the achievement 
of their objective. We must make all lossibb* fiidfsvours during the coming year 
to strengihcu tho foundations of our movement and si-c to it that it spreO'is to 
every type and eentio of industry. May I, in tiiis conncrtion, throw out a 
suggestion ? There has been for some yeais a Kailwaymen’s KedciHtion functioning 
on behalf of all thj K.'iilway woikers. Tho fuu ! has corao for us to organise 
other industrial workers also on .similar lines, iindcr the sheltering iiillnenco of the 
Federation as a whole— in the icxtile indu.siri’, ^ in the iron and sterd indnstry, in 
the rapidly growing sugar industry, in the mines, and sr> on. \\i! iDji.st turn our 
attention also to the workers in the tea plantatii ns to whoso conditions Bandit 
Jiwaharlai Nehru made such a moving refereocu only fins week. 

Comrades, as you arc aware, tho Lalioiir 8ub-Comraittcc of the Congress met in 
this city about two months ago and drew up a prograiume wuioli 1 behevo has not 
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yet assumed final shape. Before that stage is reached I hope that the Sab-Oommittee 
will oODsider the desirability of consaitation with the Execative of the Federation, 
for after all we are in a position to say what are the reqniremeittB of Labour and to 
suggest the appr^riate remedies. At the same time let me say mis in my personal 
capacity : when i thick of the • provincial Oovernments which functioned under the 
old Constitution and of those to which they have given place, especially in the pro- 
vinces in which the Congress Party is in power, in fairness and candour 1 most 
observe that for the first time in India we have a powerful party attempting, as the 
Oovernment of the day, to carry out its pledges so that labour may be accorded its 
rightful place in the industrial structure of the country. I do not suggest that the 
laMur programme of the Congress is not capable of improvement nor that the Oov- 
ernments in all the provinces under Congress sway have at all times been faithful 
to the principles they profess. But when we view these Governments in the right 
perspective and consider the system of administration they have replaced, and the 
programme to which they are committod, 1 have no hesitation in affirming that in 
the real interests of the workera themselves, we must adopt towards them an attitude 
of helpful, sympathetic and constructive criticism. There may be occasions which 
we shall feel bound to say tliat they have fallen short of their principles. No Gov- 
ernment is infallible and no Goverumout can remain healthy if it does not welcome 
honest and fearless criticism; But from our standpoint, let us seo to it that behind 
such critioism is a lively appreciation of the spirit and temper of the new Govern- 
ments. There must be, I am conviucoJ, mutual and active co-operation between the 
provincial Governments and the Executive of the Fodcration. It is easier to generalise 
abont those administrations which are under the Congress party, for whatever may 
be the local variations, they subscribe to the same creed and programme, than to 
refer to the Government in the iion-Congress provinces. 1 can only express the hope 
that they will not be behind the Congress either in their sympathies with the aspira- 
tions of labour or iu translating them into action. 

I have adopted this line, Comrades, in my address for deliberate purpose. Wo 
understand better tlian any ono else the miserable plight of the workers, their natural 
impatience to. see promises converted into achievement, and their suspicion of all 
authorities. At the same time, we are or should be in a position to point out the 
danger of adopting the old attitude towards the provincial Governments. It is necessary 
to stress this point, because in more than one iiidiisti ial centre conditions are develop- 
ing in a manner which must uoIes.s they arc brought under control result in a cri.sis. 
So far as industrial labour is concerned a change of Government {in the Congress- 
governed provinces, if such is possible iu the normal .sense, cannot in tlie immediate 
or even near future be for the better. Tiicicfurc we must make tiio best of the 
situation as we find it, until the workers can assert their strength and come in to 
their own. We must alter the main phase of our activity fiom agitation to construc- 
tive criticism. Wo* eannot bo couteut any more to pass resolutions on general hues. 
Iu dealing with every matter that concerns the workers we must be in a position to 
offer positive and aetailed suggestions. It will be our duty, wc must make it one of 
our main functioBS, not only to subject any proposals that may be put forward by 
any mirty in power to a careful scrutiny but to give a lead ourselves to the i»rovia- 
cim uoverBXBonts and to local authorities. 

Conluding, the President pleaded for unity among tlio Trades Union Federation, 
the Tribes Union Congress aii'l the Labour Association at Ahmedaltad. He also lioped 
that employers would recognize the iviusoiiaMcness of the workers’ demands before 
the forces of unrest got the better of tlie desire for a lusting peace. 

Mr. Harold- Butler’s Addreu 

Addressing the Conference, Mr. Harold Butler^ i>iriK;tor of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, said that he was delighted to find the cvide?icc in India of 
the work which the I. L. O. had^ been doing for the last 18 years. “Wo have been 
very often accused of being too European”, ho continued ‘^of judging most things by 
European standards and of neglecting Eastern conditions", lie doubted whether that 
acousation really held water and that for two reasons. Firstly, he did not think that 
it was true there was an absolute gulf between the East and the West. It seemed 
to him that the development of industry in the East was following the same lines as 
in the West. It was true tliat India bod not yet reached that stage of industrial de- 
velopment which they found in Great Britain and the United States o f America, but 
he thought that development was along the same lines and thoro wp''« the same diffi- 
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calties and the same probloms and he lull no doubt they would be deilt with by the 
same methods and on tlio same principles. ^ 

Secondly, Mr. Butler did not tliiut that it was true that they were a merely Be*, 
ropean organisation. It mij'lit have been true to some extent in the early days but 
even at the ^ny first Conference, they had a special Committee to oonsider the OOQ- 
ditions in Tii'lia, China and Japan and over since that time they had been doioa every- 
thing in tiioir power to malce the links between Geneva aivi tho East closer and more 
intirnato. Mr. Butler was sure that as a result of his visit to India, he would go book with 
a very much hotter un^lerstandiug of India’s difficulties and would be Ale to direct 
the work of his office towards li«*lping a solution of their problems much more in- 
telligently th 111 if lie had not visited the country. II. ? assured the CoDferenoe that 
they would make cfTorts to arr:in''o for better publicity to the I. L. O.’a work in 
India tliroii'^h the medium of the principai Indian iaugitages. 

Mr. Butler concluded that he had boon^ gre.atly impressed by two things in India. 
Firstly, despite differences and despite variations in the conditions in some Europoaa 
countries, tho problems were fundaraontally the same. .Secondly, ho realised that mere 
wero nevertheless some questions wliioli would bo better advanced if th* y wero dia- 
ciis.sed hero in the East, in K isteru surround! ii;4s ani by £:istorii people, and he hoped 
that tho next year or r,o tliey wou’d he able to make a beginning in dealing with 
£astoi*n questions and on an Eastern basis. 


Mr. Crtri's Addrese 

The lion. Mr. V. V. Girt, Labonr Minister of Madras, •thanking Mr. Butler, eaU 
that Mr. ihitler's advice on Labour problems would bn of a great help to tho 
working classes of tliis country. But Mr. Giri wanted to make doflaitoly clear 
that even Geneva could not htMp India if iiiiia did not know how to liolp herself. He 
assured tho Federation tint tlu* Congress had realised its sense of responsibility by 
passing the resolution at Ivaraclii abmt Fundamental Uights and he declarod on be- 
nalf of tho Ouigross Crovonimeuts tint they stood by that resolution and would try to 
carry it out to thuir utmost. 


Reselutiont— 2nd. Day— 19Ui. December 1937 

The Fodoration concluded to-lay after ailopting a number of resolutions, urging 
the Central Goviirnmeut to undertake a programme of legi.slatioQ with a view to ame- 
liorating the conditions of labour and protesting against tho continuous disregard by the 
Government of thoir obligations under tho liiteroarional Convontious regarding the 
liours of employ meut, which woro ratified .sixteen years age. 

The Federation observed with great cuucern that some Provincial Oov^nmenti 
even under the new i\^irae, were using St^ction 144, Cr. P. C., and the Clriminal Law 
Amt?ndmoDt Act, prohibiting raeotings and processions and rostricting the pereonal 
freedom of workers and urge I them t) amend Section 1-U, prevonting its ose in OMO 
of trade disputes, aud to repeal the Criminal Law AinL'ii Imoiit Act in toio, 

Tire Federation also proti*slod against tho op-nitig of lire on workers by the police 
and requested Piovinchd Uovoruiiieuts to institute public enquiries hi alt oi e a of 
sucJi firing. . . 

The National Trades Union Federation has suggested tliat the Ooyernmtntf and 
ttie Li'gislatures in India .should undertako a pr«»gr;vnirac of labour legislation in tho 
immediate fnturo regarding social insurance of workers, of tho houra of work to 48 
a week, tins I iiig of a minimum living wage and tlio abolitkm of chiki lahoar 
under 15. ^ a ^ 

In viow of the grave menace to hum in life in coal 'nines and lire waatoga of tho 
natural rosoarces of tho couiifry, the Feileratioii has requested the Central Oot^tt* 
ment to give immediato cITcct to tlic recommendations omboiliod in the reporti of tho 
Coat Mining Committt.'o aud has urged thf?m to scud n delegation of Indian oolUmw 
workers to the forthcoming tripartite conference convened by tho Oovomiog Body 
of the international Labour Oflico at (fenevii, early next roar. , , . 

The Federation has deplored the policy on the part of employers of labop, hid- 
ing the Provincial Governments, of discoursing tho formation and growth of Trado 
union among their employers by refusing to grant rocognition on varioos gronaw OM 
has requested the Central and Provincial Oovernmonts to recognise nnions and thoir 

^iMoosing tlie sitnalion is the Far JSast, the Fedoration haa < 
atrocitiai in China. 
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Calcutta — 20tli. December 1937 


H. E. the Viceroy** Address 


The prospects for the early inau^aratioa of Federation were referred to by His 
BatetlUney the Viceroy in his address to the Annual Meeting of tlie Associated 
Chambers of Commerce held at Calcutta on the 20th. December 1937. ‘'It would 
be foolish”, he^ remarked, “to rush ahead without taking all possible pains 
for the preliminarv elucidation of the various problems which present themselves.” 

• Later, in his speecn, His Erceliency outlined the measures taken to improve 
the trade intelligence service by the ajipointment of Trade Commissioners in 
different centres imroad. 

flis Excellency the Viceroy, addressing the meeting, surveyed the political 
Bitnation in the country. lie referred at the outset to the working of Provincial 
Autonomy. Proceeding, liord Linlithgow said : 

What I have said so far has been directed principally to the operation of that 
portion of the Government of India Act, of which wo have had practical 
experience even if over a brief period. There lies aliead of us the achievement of 
an ideal which is the ideal which inspired the framers of the Act, an ideal for wljicli 
we owe a deep debt of gratitude to those spokesmen of the Indian States and of 
British India who participated in the deliberations which resulted in the present 
coDStitntional scheme. AVhen I spoke to you a year ago, I said that in my judgment 
Federation was not remote. I have spared no clTort in the period which has since 
•elapsed for the solution of the problems iuherent in the establislimcnt oT a Federa- 
tion. Those problems can never in their nature bo simple. Their imjiortance bo- 
comee if possible greater when the Federation involves the combination and the co- 
operation not only of the great Provinces of British India, with tlieir widely varying 
conditions and problems, but of the historical Indian States with tlieir long individual 
traditions and toe harmonisation so far as possible into a common scheme of British 
Indian and Indian State interests and concerns. How'ever great our !in.viety — and no 
nne’a oan be .'greater than mine and that of the Secretary of State— to achievo 
at the earlieBt possible moment, the ciilmiaatiou of the scheme, embodied in the Act 
Yn the placing on the Inviian Constitutional edifice, of which Provincial Autonomy is 
the first and essential stage, of the coping ^ stone of Federation, it would be foolish 
to rush ahead without taking ail possible pains for the preliminary elucidation of the 
warioaa problems which present themKelve.s. 1 arranged, as you kiiow, wirli tlie object 
of ttiat in Te^ning our conclusions, we liad before us the fullest informa- 

lioa as to the questions of concern to tho Indian States for tho despatch to the 
jnleia of those otates of emissaries of my own. 1 cannot overc.stimate the value of 
the appTO^ thus ma^ and of the informatioa which those emissaries in the light 
of thflfr disouBsions with the rulers made avaiiablo to mo of tho points to which the 
fitatoB attached kappitaaco. 

It has been no light matter to analyse the results of those visits but I do not for 
a nomeat regret the delay which has been involvei for it makes it possible for us 
to my thrt in the evolution of the great scheme, the framework of which is laid 
down la the Act of 1935 there was no a.spect of which wo were not conscious or to 
the effect of which we were failing to give fail value. You can rely on me to con- 
'Hione to urge forward with all the energy and all tlio personal interest which I have 
in mo, tho oomplotioa of the scheme. 1 feci confident that the rulers of the Indian 
States with their long tradition of statesmanship and their clear realisation of the 
trend of .' world events and the fortunes of India can bo relied upon to play 

1 iava spoken little so far of those immediate commorcial problems which are of 
snoh direot oonoem to yon and to tbo,se whom you rc|*reseT 4 t I have done so dellbe- 
xiffaly bsoanse in my jodgmeut vital as those immediate problems are the matter of 
ssaential simifiesnoe to au of ns is the present and the future state of India. Pro- 
vlnoial Antonoiay directly and immediately affects you and your affairs. That is no 
less tno of Fedemtion and 1 am sure tborefore that you will forgive me if in the 
rsBBSiki whioli I have the honour to address you to^y 1 have devoted so much 
tins to tksse geoaral aspects of the situation. 
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Lot 016 (oaoh DOW for a momeat on oertaia of the devolopmonts which hafo taken 
place in the last twelve months, developments which directly affect and are of direct 
interest to your Chamber. Two chanj;es of great impoiiaiico which have taken place 
since December of last year are the separation of Ihirra i and the riv)vis-ons of the 
Indo-Burma Trade Regulation Order which oamu into force in .\pril hvst. The 

importance of close relations between India and Burma from the point of view of 

both the countries is one which is present to all of us and in tho lengthy discussions 
which lad up to tho framing of tho Trade Regulation Order, tho const int preoccupa- 
tion of my Government was to onsurc that the change in tho status of Burma conso- 
guent on her separation from India sliouM involve as little dislocation as possiblu in 
her commerce with India. In that, I think I am right In saying that wo had the 

support of tho entire tnuling community of both countries. I d) not think that 1 

am going too far when I say that oven after this rolativ«'ly short oxperionco of tho 

operation of the Order in Council, we can claim tlnU onr object has been attained 

nor do I feel tho smallest doubt that you, gentlemen, wholly nharo my oarnost and 
sincoro hopo that our trade lolations ‘with Burma will continue to show that com- 
mercial rivalry is not inconsistent with close and friendly co-operation. 

Thore is a socoiid imporlant matter whifdi has roaehod a docisivo peuM in the 

twelve mouths since we last met. Tho lengthy trade negotiations whi \ Jiavo taken 

place with Japan ended last April with the conclusion of llie now agreement whioh 
was formally signed in London two months ago. Under that agreement wo havo boon 
able to provide for responsible safeguards for our textile industry and a measure of 
security for our cotton growers and 1 think that we c.an claim in tho light of the 
general tone of wcH-infonncd press comment in both eounlries and of tho manner 
in which tho terms of Agreement have been received by tho trade that tho agree- 
ment lias given that reasonaiilo satisfaetion to both jiai ties' which is after all tho only 
solid basis for tho maintenance of frieiiliy commctuiul relations between nations. 

Tho iroportanco of tho trado negotiations with the Ihiitod Kingdom must be 
very prosent to all of us to-day. Uur discussions with tho United KingJom with 
tho object of concluding a new agreement to replace tho Agreoment concluded in 
1932 in pursuance of tho Ottawa Pact arc still in progress. 1 am very conscious of 
tlie criticism which has boon made — and widely made— that Ihoso negotiations have 
been unduly protracted. This is a criticism, natural as it may bo to which, in my 
judgment, i’f regard is had to tho volume and tho iinporlanco of tho trade between 
the two countries and to ilio comph.'xity of tho issues involved an exaggerated 
importance ought not to bo attaclicd. To cxainiiiu those details, frequoutly of so direct 
a I'clevanec in a case such as this, inevitably will fake time but there has boon no 
break in tlio negotiations. There h.is hardly indeed been even a necess.yy pause and 
at the stage wliich things have reached, I sec no reason why, w'ith iKiticnco and with 
understanding, wo should not bo abb; to look forward to tho establishment on a aatia- 
factory and mutual basis of our relations wiili our principal customer. 

1 havo paid close attention siin-c 1 have betui in India to tho expaasioa of pur 
trado iotclligenco service. 8ince we last met an Indian Jrado Commissioner^ has 
opened his oflTice in Japan. In a day or two from now an Indian Trade Commissioner 
for E!ast Africa will bo sailing from Bombay to assume his duties at Mombasa. A 
Trade Commissioner is to bo ap|»'iintt» l in New York. Jlo will, 1 hope, opoi^ hiS 
olHco thoro in Juno of next year. Tho appointment of a Trado Commissioner ai 
Alexandria with a view to tho developraoiit of our tradij interests in tho Levant 
countries is actively under investigation. Wo can, in o' her words, claim during the 
last twelve months to have taken decisions the result of whicli will be to develop gur 
foreign trado iutclligeiieo service. 1 may. I think, appropi i.'itoly iD this conoection 
refer to tho recent decision to appoint uu economist of iiitcru.'itional roputation 08 
Ecouomiti Adviser to tho Go\eMimcnt of Indi.i. A'lJrr.S'«ing you. gentlonion, with your 
groat experience of this matter 1 need lay no emphasis on tho frict that it is no longer 
possible in tho couditioas of tho |»rcsent day for the emuomics of any grejit nation to 
1)0 considered in isolation and you will feel with mo that the cxpaiiHiou of our inteni- 
gonco systom would be of little use witlioiit .a proper study and inturprotation m foaia 
of the data which tho expansion of that sysb-m make available. I am cgnlidont that we 
can look for assistance of tlio utmost value from the advice and the wide international 
experience of tho gouticman who has buou selected for this most important |>ost, 

I am acenaed from time to time of displaying an interest in agrioulturo which to 
cloao to a degree which Icavoa mo little timo to consider tho improvumont of liMiittry. 
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Oentlemen, I am deeply and ainoerely conoerned with agrioultnral pToUeiiia — I thinV 
Uiey are of the utmost importance to industry and I am sure that it is vital to indus- 
try If real prof^ress is to be made that agriculture in the countryside should be in a 
floi^ishing condition and I am glad to see the recognition which your Chairman cave 
in bis speech to-day of the importance of the condition of agriculture. lit me at 
once, however, repudiate any suggestion that because I am interested in agiiculture 
I^do not take the closest and the most informed interest in tlio industrial problem’ 
My own considorable experience of groat industrial concerns has provided me with 
some degree of familiarity with the problems of industry and I would aid with a 
natural incentive, while I hold my present charge, to do all in roy power to further 
industrial development aud prosperity in India. Y«ju may be sure that I shall at all 
times be ready and open to any suggestions which I may receive from the commercial 
interests of this country. I hope sincerely that tho Industrial ConfercDco w’hich took 

g lace at Lahore a few days ago under the chairmanship for the first time, of my 
'ommerce Member iu whoso portfolio tho subject has rccontly been included, will |)ro- 
duce results of real value. 1 would draw your parlicular attention to tho discussions 
on industrial surveys and the connected subject of the dcvelopme.it of sciioracs of 
apprenticeship and the several schemes for helping young men of tlio educated classes 
to start and conduct small industrial enterprises. 

You know, I think, how anxious I am to give all rhu lidp I can to tho solution 
of the problem of unem]»loymcnt which as I liavo ficquently indicated in the past is 
BO great a source of anxiety and w'hich bears so hardly and .so undeservedly on tJto 
middle class in this country. I know how conscious tlio Ihovi nciul (iovernments are of 
its importance and I am sure that we can look with couUdcnco to them for their 
fullest and their most sympatlietic cooperation. 

1 have detained you too long and 1 do not propose to say moro than a word more 
but I would like to say first of all how much impoitancu 1 attach to the 
generous acknowledgment made by your Chairmau of the full consideration given 
to all the interests concerned during tlio |)a.ssngo of the Insurance I fully 

associate myself w'ith tho tribute ho has paid to tho success and tho fairness with 
which this most contentious Bill was piloted th-ough tiie Central Icgisluturo by tho 
Law Member. 

You have referred in your speech to tho Motor Vcdiicics legislation now under 
tho contemplation of my Government. This is a question to whicli, as you know for 
sometime past, the (lovernm'nit of India liavu Ixurn giving cioso uttontiun. Tiie 
general linos of tho Bill liavo recently Inou considered at Delhi by the transport 
Advisory Council and I trust that the m'*asurn w'hich will emerge out of those 
discussions will be found to be goneraliy satisfactory to all tlic interests concerned. 

Let mo say, too, how glad I am tliat it should ho proposed to revise tbo 
Merchandise Marks Act and to introduco a sehemo of statutory trado mnrk 
registration. The growth of industrialisation in India and tho piogress'ivo diversiliea- 
tion of tho country’s foreign trade lend additional importance to this question. I 
have folt increasingly in tlio light of press and other comments that the demarui for 
protection against infringeraont both at home and ahioad is most strong. My 
Governments are fully awaro of tho difTicnlties wliieh tho owners of trado m.uks 
at present exporienco in India and I arn very ready, and indeed anxious, to meet 

the demands of tho trading community for tho introduction of a system ^ of statutory 
registration. I do not ignore that tliero aro controversial points which must be 
settlod before any measure can bo introduced in the higislaturo and I hav« taken 
steps to ensure that theso shall ho examiinid in di.tail by tho expert Departments 
concerned. Lot me only say that I realise to tlie full the import.'uicu of the issues. 
Commercial opinion will bo fully consulted before any decision is i cached as to the 
advisability of proceeding with tho sidiorno. I am cotifidcMit that you will share my 
view as to tho importance of overcoming diflieulties and of giving effect to a scheme 
of this nature. ^ . .. . 

Before I conclude I would like most heartily to usso« lato myself with tho triowo 
which your chairman has to-day paid to your now Governor. 1 liavo known him 
for mauy years and he and I have worked together in closest and most intimaio 
touch during the time tliat I have been Viceroy. He takes the place of a grj?®t 

Governor who has, you will agree with me, reiidiuod service of tho utmost value 

to Bengal and theroforo to India. No one wlm knows Lord Bialxiurno can for a 
moment doubt that witli Jiis remarkable (pialitirs, his onorgy .and bis wide 
his contribution to tlio welfare of this presidency aud of India will be outstanuing. 
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Indeed, I know of no man batter cqaippod to hold the great charge npon which ha 
entered last month. or 

CentlemeD, I thank you again for the welcome you have riven me to*dty and 
given mo of thiiikint; a!otid on somo of the major problema 
which cannot but bo always in the mind of tlioso on whom there rests the 
roKiionsibility for governinunt in India. Your sympathy, your co-operation, your 
realisation of the many aspocts of tho problems confronting lis will bo of inestimable 
yahw to mo. You can rely as far as I am conci'rnod ou a syinpatlietio approooh, 
in the ligtii of my own exporionco of tho dilTh iiltios and tho ousiotios which 
confront all busiuossinoD, to your diflioultios and problem^ 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

Relief rnou Douhle T-vkatiox 

Mr. O. A. lirmhrifhjc (Matlras Chnmbor) moved a resolution on itiGOmc-tax urging 
u|)on tho Central (loverninent tlio need for an early loview of ilio pi-csen* arrange- 
ments for granting leli'd from doubb* taxation borne by an nsscsseo taxi-d in Britiah 
India as well as in Mysore and other States. He said that in :lio letter to the 
Associated CliambcMs, tho (iovt*rnracnt of India had staled that tho latior had already 
been in correspoinlem;o with Mysore over the siibjert. The present resolution waa 
meant to secure information as to how far the matter had further progressed and 
if the (?overnraenl had been aide to achieve anything hy tho negotiations. Roth the 
Associated Chambers and the tloverr.mcnt were fully aware that the administration 
of the Income-tax A(d in certain Indian State.s resulted in undue proportion of 
double income-tax relief to an asKessee to tho detriin>‘nt of British India rovenuo* 
The underlying principle of ndief from double taxation should bo that when an 
income was subjected to taxation in the Indian States us well as British India the 
asscssi'es slmiild bo granted relief to such t‘xtent that dho final amount of taxation 
homo by him would not I'xoeed tho amount lie would he called upiii to pay on 
the income cone.eriied in the country having the higher rato of taxation. Re therefore 
suggestol som'j ftnu of arbitration tribunal consisMng of repr sedatives of the 
(^vernment of India, tho Indian States and non-olTicial opinion wliicli might provide 
a metiiod of deciding tho points at issuo. 

Mr, W, J, Yofnig^t Bengal (diaraher, supported tho icsolutiim. He said that to 
cover all possible cases they a.sked for relief to the extent of lessor of tho taxea. 
They were told a year ago that there was “more than a suspicion" that tho Britiah 
Indian Government did not ri^ceivo its full share of the lax and Ihis^ condition of 
affuirs was not unknown to the (toveriiinciit. That eoirdilioii still persisted, but as 
tho proposer of the resnlulicii had said, tho (iovijrriment wuro no doubt doing 
everything possildo for its revioiuo. They liop-d this was so. As human beings 
they abhorred taxation of all kinds, but as good i-ifizens they strongly obioctod to 
their Government not receiving its fair share of what was cxiractod from the 
commercial communily. 

Sl KCIIAKOE OV IxeoME TaX 

Mr. G. If. Cnnh\ Bombay Citamhei, fiiippoite«l llio resolution which waa 
unanimously adopted. . , , 

Mr. J. If. S. Uichnrthon (Bengal ( hamlicr) move^l a resolution on tho romaioing 
Rurehurgu on incomi.’-tax and snpiT-fa\, lie said the level of taxation wliicli ytw 
borne mainly bv a veiv small section of the coinniunity was evcii^ now too liign. 
This depletion (if the i.-souie-s of iiidiisiry, ocrnrriiig at a rnost mopportuno tiino 
ns it (lid, must retanl the growing (Muindcn«-t* of the public in the futuie of inciiistrial 
enterprise in India. If heavy taxation did not stop the piocess of mdustnaliBatioil 
it had clicckc(l its (Mderity. 

Sir Lrslie Iluihuti (Bombayb seconding tho KLSohition, said thenrs might be t 
voice crying in the widcrin‘s.s, hut still that voices must be ra*se»l as loud as possibra* 
Mr. IHvhurthoii's lemaiks ngaiding ihu iiu«;me-fax experts rewirt should ho 
pointers for close consideration by flic Select Commit leo to which, ho anderst<^, 
tho Incmme-tax Bill would he referred at the next session of tho House. Mr, 
Rirharthov liad laised certain very excellent points winch would 
and he was abo ci'ilaiii lliat criticism in tho same direction from oilicx ^uartori 
W'ould bo foj tlicoming. The resoluliou was carried. 
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Pbotiction to OoTTOir Qbowhs 

Mr. C. L. Bu88 (Earnchi Chamber) moved the resolution for the protoction of 
Indian cotton growers. Ho said the catastrophic fall in price and- lack of export demand 
had already produced a financial situation in die Pnnjan and Sind which was bordering 
on a crisis. Therefore, an assured market must be found and it was the contention 
of the Karachi Chamber that such a market could be found in the United Kingdom. 
Obviously, he said, there would be strong opposition in interested quarters to any 
proposals for further reduction of the import duty on United Kingdom piocogoods, 
but he suggested that the well-being of agricultural provinces like the Punjab' and 
Sind could hot bo indefinitely subordinated to the artificial fostering of protected 
industries. If necessary, a sliding scale might he agreed to as in the case of Japan, 
hut the proposal would have to be loally attractivo to the United Kingdom. 

J?ai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab) while s>'mi>athising with the spirit of tlio 
resolution regretted that he was unable to support the resolution wholeheartedly. If 
there was to bo any quota system between the United Kingdom and India in ‘regard 
to cotton textile goods tlio quantity of cotton should bo tho determining factor. 

Mr, A, Me'Intouh (Dombay) suggested an amended resolution running as follows : 
*'In view of the very serious situation which has arisen in tho cotton trade duo to 
world supplies being vastly in excess of the estimated consumption and recent events 
in China which appear likely to result in the replacement to somo considerable extent 
of Indian cotton by Chinese cotton in Japan, the prospects of satisfactory disposal 
of the Indian crop must be a sorions problem. The Association, therefore, urges on 
tho Oovernmeot of India tho necessity of Incorporating in the trade discussion with 
the United Kingdom tho consideration of an arrangement whereby an assured markot 
for Indian cotton of suitablo qualities may bo found in the United Kingdom." 

The amonded resolution was put to vote and carried. Bengal and threo -othor 
chambers did not oxcrci.so their votes. 

Stamp Duty 05 Cuhuexcy Bills 

Mr, O. A. Todrick moved and Mr, C, W. Tosh (Upnor India Chamber) seconded 
tho resolution on stamp duty on inland caricucy bills, wh iob was -carried. 

Tax on Fonnex Intomes 

Mr. O. JT, Cooke (Bombay Cham ber) moved an amended resolution on forcigu 
incomes wliioh ran as r»II«iwK : *This Association is of opiidon that the rceommenda- 
tions of the Jnoomotnx 1 riiiiry Commtttee to tax foreign incomes of residents not 
domiciled in India on the basis of tiio whole income arising is inequitaMo and urges 
the Government of India to accept the princJplc of taxation on recifirocal basis with 
other countries in which case the ITnitcd Kingdom remUns Indians resldeiit in the 
U. K. assessable Tor income-tax on income arisiiig m or remitted to U. K. onty." 
Mr. Cooke said If tho projiosals ef (ho Committeo were accepted by the Central 
Oovernment two chLsscs ol people of non-Indian domicilo were anected chiefly, 
firstly these who toko up .appointments in India over a period of years interspersed 
hy periods of leave in countries of tlieir domicilo and finally retire from this country 
nnd secondly thoso who paid regular annual vusits to India os was the oustom of 
many ov<erBeBS sales represcututives. His contention was it should he recegoised 
that one •oonatry only sboiild 'have tiio right to luvy tax on individuals of domicile 
and none other. 

Sir George Campbell, supporting Mr. Cookers resolnticm. sai<l if tho proposals 
of the Ckmumittee wero aocepted th(3 result wxuM ho to penalise tho honest tax-payer 
and perhaps lam somo from tlic paths of righteousness. Evasion would be more 
widespread than under fho piescirt system. U he tlTo(;t on non-domiciled peiuons 
would be that they would bo subject to taxation on (hat portion of their foreign 
Inoomo which they could not enjoy in India. This haidsbip was recognised in tho 
United Kingdom, where the Godication Committee, with no loss than 137 years 
inoome-tax records and ^eoedents to gnkJo tlit'm, endorsed thoso special provisions 
dealing with the forei^ income of n Bon-domicilod person which was a feature of 
the United Kingdom iuoome-tax law. Tho objection put forward by the experts to 
this universatly amsepted distinotion between domiciled and non-domiciled persons 
vraa that it weald launiat la fact to discrimination. This was due to the failure 
on the part af llie eximrls to recognise tlie cxisteueo in India of many oornmnnities 
deaiieilad ia ether parte of Asia or America or elsewliore. This reference to 
dnoMaidte wm Ppea to the strongest objection. Sir George Campbell hola 
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minority community, wUioli must claim tha'^ protwtion "of ‘QoT»nmrat.’''**o<^adod 
Sir uoorge. ’ 

Tlie resolatioa was carried uaaaimoasly. 

Po.sT & Teleorapu Services 

- 't*® s'‘»«'20'»inss »( Post ani telegraph lenrioes, 

Colonel ^ IV, Itae^ D. b. 0. (Calijut C<hambor) said the postal servico might b6 good in 
Calcutta and other largcn* ojtios but they \yoro living far awav and near a single rail- 
way lino. I ossibly their vlissatisfactio n might bo enhanced by tho faot that many of 
their letters were missent to Calcutta. Referring to tho telegraph servicos. ho Quoted 
what a loading iiewspapor iu Madras had published about tho delays In reoeiving proea 
messages from ailTorent centres of ludia. That state of affairs, ha said, would not bo 
tolerated iu the Uiiiied King lorn and should not be tolerated here as woll. Justifying 
the abolition of phonogram charge of two annas or failing that Its roductlun to one 
nniin, Mr. Rue said a little tightening up all round, not oii ly in the telegraphs but also 
ill the postal department, mgilit produce remarkable results and this was tho point 
which they wanted the new Member for Communications to consider. 

Ml*. /*. £/. Quest (Northern India Chambor) seconding the resolution on the posts 
and telegraph services, said that s in ee the last meeting and as a result of the notion 
taken by tho Posts and Telegraphs Department conseipicnt on the resolution passed it 
tliat meeting, there seemed to he no doubt that somo improvement had been rogistoredy 
but tho position w*as still far from satisfactory. Instancing the case of delayy tbo 
speaker said it appeared that at this rate of progress the only piiiiishmont that * would 
bo possible when a fault was discovered would be to stop tho pouKion which he (the 
offending servant) would bo tlieu enjoying, llo submitted that this distressing tsot 
was not a fault of the service but of the apparent inability of tho Department ro find 
out the fault and take disciplinary action. Conditions could no* improvo if the org^ 
rdsation w’as such that it took moro than four months to discover tho culprit xno 
root caiiso of tho trouble, he added, appeared to be Ineniciency In supervision. If 
this resolution vrero to he passed unanimously it ought to removo any doubts tliat 
might bo still lingeiiiig in tlio minds of tbo Goverumeut as to tlie advisability of this 
proposal. 

Supporting the resolution. Rat Bahadur P, Miikcrjre (Punjab Chambor of Oom- 
morce) said lie had travelled hetwoeii two places, New Delhi and CnlcuttOy and still no 
suffered from tho postal disadvant;igos to which references had been made by tbo pro- 
poser of the resolution. Even when lie instructed his ofnee to utilise express semoo 
no improvement was felt. Ho, therefore, supported the resolution. The resolution was 
put to vote and carried. 


WiTiinuAWAL OF Tariff V^aluations 

Moving the resolution on tho withdrawal of tariff valuations without notloOy Mr. 
if. McIntosh (Dombay Chamber) said the (iovornment had issued a notifioition oaoeel- 
Hug tariff valuations on various Items and transfercuces to tliu ad valorem list Tbosn 
items included copper and yellow metal sheets. It was presumed the reason for this 
step Avas tiio desire of the Govornmeut to secure enhanced revenue from tbo fnoressed 
market valuatiou of those .imports. He criticised this policy beoauso it orostod 
difficulties which did not appear to have been fully realised. ^ 

Seconding tho resolution on the withdrawal of tariff valuations withont nouoo llrD 
8. C. Lyttlctoiu D. 8. 0 . (Bengal Chamber) said it was quite obvious that thm wm 
▼cry good reasons for fi-ving tariff valuations in the case of certain goodly porwiilariy 
those subject to suddou and viblunt fluctuatious Id value and those reasons had not 
disappear^. The immediate effect of the abrupt removal of tariff volition on jsilow 
motal sheets this year would be chaos in tho market and losses to good many dMim 
The moro far-reaching and haimfui effwts of such actions on the of M 
ornmeot were ihev contributed so greatly to nervousness wd that feeling ox anotr- 
tainty of which tfiey already had quite enough in the world to-day. 

Tho resolution was put to vote aod ^y. nerlmmtlfm 

Mr. J. IV. R. Stevens (Narayanganj Chamber), mrving to 
lights for country craft on rivers, said the matter J *??* *^^ ^ 

account of tho much larger country boat trafflo la to riverine arm of 1 
Bibar and Assam. Ho tvas not sure one in a thousand maojbli in Bast 
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aoqoaintad with the law on the saWject and therefore the danger to life and property 
was obfions and it was to minimise this risk that the resolution had been pat for- 
ward. lfi howerer, he added, the resolution was carried and the Government accepted 
It his Chamber's aagf^stion was that an Act or rules should be created rather as an 
eaaoative and protective measure than as a repressive measure. At present a fine 
of Bs. five hundred could be levied on the offender but his Chamber would-be satisfied 
if it was made half, provided the Act made offenco cognisable and choukidars and 
dafEadars in the country areas were empowered to take cognisauco of any breach of 
the lighting rules. 

Mr Anwardley (Bengal Chamber) supported the resolution, which was adopted 
ananimously. The session at this stage concludcJ. 


The Indian Economic Conference 


21«k. Seision— Hyderabad — 28 tlit December 1937 

The Welcome Address 

The 21 st. session of the Indian Economic -Conf^'rti nee opened at Hyderabad on the 
_Jlh. December 1937. More than two hundred delegates attended the Ooufercnce, 
brides a large number of officials and non-officials. 

Nawab Mahdi Yaer Jung Bahadur^ ProsideDt.of the Roccniion Committee, welcomed 
the delegates. In the course of his speech the Nawab said tliat Hyderabad had a 
great dcSl in common with British India in tho economic problems that it had to 
uoe. Two important problems, namely, unemploymont of educated youths and pros- 
perity of agrioulturists, wore being tackled by tlio Government who were trying to 
improve the life oi agriculturists and recognising their education to enable in future 
thmr young men from schools to take up productive work. They were proceeding 
on somewhat different lines from British India. In British India tho slogan was earn 
while yon learn, but in Hyderabad they found earning and learning would not go to- 
gether. They were making primary education more attractive, more comprehensive 
and more sniUble. In the secondary stage, they hopod to give a vocational bias to 
boys girls so that in the later stage, tho.se who wore qualified might take up 
different lines. That was a groat experiment. But they were determined to try it out. 

The Rt Hon. Sir Akbar ffydari before opening tho Conference road out the 
fdlowing message from H. E. H. the Nizam 

The Nimn*f Menege 

**1 feel gratified when I see that the Osmania University is not only spreading 
enlightenment among my snbjecta, but is also creating more and more intelloctnal 
ooraot with other parts of India. At the beginning of tho year, we had tlie Indian 
r O 0 Dg|m in onr midst and at the end of it, I am pleased to know that the 
ef ; India are holding their twenty-first session in the capital of my 

The;pro^rity of ear oonatry is closely connected with too scientific 

r:e|v|t 8 400iiomio preblems and it.is a happy sign that we in India have realised 
impartanoe'Of’ tUs soieaoe and have made provision for the teaching ..of Eoono- 
\ Ib onr oniTeraifieBl hope that this Conference will stimulate the interests of 
MW aaople in thdr eoonomio affairs and in the possibilities of the economic develop- 

F Hydarabad. India is a ooontry of rich natural endowments and it is the 

of ladiaa economists to show ways and means of placing India in line with 
mAwmm^ 0000^08 of tho worW.*^ 

Tho OpOBiag Addness 

the ooafarano^ Sir Akbar said that he greatly valued the opportunity 
oi eatenuing to so many distinguished economists of India a 
S Cm eapUal of a premiari Indian State. He regarded their 
aa highly sigaifloant Aa acoaomists they wore natuiallj 
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TEbs opjsKma address 


COBMIOU ot ^68 which linked Indian States and British India and their i 
in flyderabad afforded additional proof of the importance of the olaot whi^ 
States were now rtxiogaised as holding in the -polity of their motherland.* 

19ie days had long gone by, oontinned Sir Akbar. when Indian States were 
regarded as mere unwanted appendages of British India. For it was now 

recognised that they were the traditional exponents of a political ntM which had 
made itself manifest throughout many centuries of their history. This urge was 
derived from astonishing range and variety of culture which were the glory 
of India. The preservation of these cultures was as much a part of their 
heritage as the right of their coun try as a whoio to coutrol its own destinies. From 
very etfly times, liidiaa States had been traditional homes of Indian culture and 
through ml viowsitudes of chatiging^ fashion, had preserved iutaot ffie ancient 
cultural conceptious of India. The riuliness and variety of ludiau local onltnrss 
presented no obstacle to the progress of the country as a whole ; indeed they might 
discern in the recent inauguration of provincial autonomy in Britiah India n 
recognition of the Vialiio of the principic of local diversity, whioh was the 
counterpart of the fundamental unity of their country. The true welfare of the 
great land of India depended upon the nice preservation of an equilibrium between 
foioes whioh derived their strength from age old striving for local autonomy. Bash 
set of forces was indispensable with its proper sphere and the oountry ou the whole 
suffered if one set of forces was permittcl to trespass too widely upon the sphere 
of o^ieration of the other. The realisation of this vital truth had throughout tnapir^ 
the Asaiiaii Rouse of liyderabaii to adopt its two-fold policy of ooutributing on the 
one liand to tlie welfare of India as a whole and preserving on the other that wealth 
of tradition, administrative, cultural, social and economio, which was oharaoteriatio 
of the genius of the iioople of these Dominions. In Hyderabad, they presented a 
miniature picture of ludtaii as a whole and Deceani culture has been built up through 
centuries by a syntiicsis of diverse .races and dilferont faiths. To this synthaiua. 
Buddhist, iliudu and Muslim elements had all made their contribution. He hoped 
that in the course of their welcome visit to Hyderabad, they would find opportunitiao 
of exploring for themselves the rich treasures in the realms of art and arohiteotnre 
which constituted some of Hyderabad's most distinctive oontribution to the cultural 
wealth of India. 

Sir Akbar then referred to certain topics which demanded the close and oonoen* 
trated attention of all men of goodwill. The problem springing most readily into 
the minds of them all was that of unemployment. This problem had been analysed 
from many different points of view. At the moment, there was not enough work 

of particular kinds for people who desired to undertake ^ productive iabour. fie 

suggested that in essence the problem was one of readjustment. Their oountry 
po^s.sed natural resources of almost every kind, if these were utilis^ 
well, he for one could not believe that there would not be work for all. They snost, 
on the one hand, modify their economy to permit soieutific utilisation of theee 
natural resources and on the other bring about such changes in traditional lines of 
their educational system that the rising generation was adequately fitt^ to take edvan* 
tage of tho opportunities thus opened to it. The reorganisation of the educational 
system of the State was based upon the necessity of bringing ^uoation into oonror* 
mity with the needs of the people. By pursuing this policy, they wonld be solfioff 
the problem of educated unemployment and also aiming at a widespread deviuopintM 
of the economic resources of tne State. A combination of these two benefits WMla 
lead to cumulative advantage. Tho new methods and 

through progress and application of scientific knowledge, would in their tnro, Jteil 

to a more balanced adjustment of tbeir whole economy. Government ™ 
ed would alike benefit from the increasing intimacy of rela^^^^^ 
resonrees and trained intelligence, lie hoped that iheir deliberations woaia tlirow 
light upon many of these problems. 

Proceeding Sir Akbar referred to the problem of .indlgenons ®fild 

in Hyderabad, the principal problem was to cc*crd*nale and c<^wt wiA ^ 
innumerable channels, large and small, ^^^rough wliith capital r^ur^ SSSS 

flowed. The particular line of enquiry over which they “ejS 

at the moment was Uiat of co-orUinating tlieir capital PS* 

most effectively for the agricultural and industrial 
present moment an expert inquiiy was 

find he hoped they would be piouled much ey their own disoussion. 

M 
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fieferriog to trade cyole which was linked with the problem ot indigenous bankine 
Bir Akbar said that in many western countries, as they were wen aware, it wSs 
regarded as one of the duties of the State to influence so far as might be the course 
of trade oyole by taking such measures as seemed calculated to level off the apex of 
booms and grade steepness of depressions. 

Sir Akbar then made a reference to tho rehabilitation of provincial finances and 
said that the success of self-government in the provinces, of which the measure 
was the benefit conferred upon the people, must depend very largely on the capacity 
of those now assuming the direction of provinoiu governments to utilise most the 
scientific and financial resources at their disposal. In Hyderabad, the Finance 
Department made a triennial allotment for each department on the basis of its 
average annual expenditure which led to thoughtful and well-considered schemes of 
long range development and eliminated that wasteful outlay which some times charac- 
terised the departmental expenditure towards the end of each twelve month under the 
system of annual budgeting where the unspent balance had to be returned. By a 
further refinement, they had introduced the system under which the surplus at the 
end of the triennial period was shared between the department showing a surplus 
aind various nation building departments of the State. This system, it had been 
found, worked for economy ana efficiency in management and he hoped, might be 
found useful in other parts of the country also. 

Gontinnihg Sir Akbar said that in all the matters referred to above, their was 
one fundamental postnlate— an adequate knowledge of economics. Accurate statistics 
oonatituted the sole guide for both the economist and the administrator as without a 
knowledge of precise facts, their decision would not remain uninfluenced by personal 
equation. Party politics, and turmoil of election, the need of attracting the suffrage of 
people turned inevitably one into a partisan of one view or the other. Without the 
assistauce of accurate statistics they had no material upon which they could form a 
Tight judgment. But even when the material was available, it was necessary that 
they should eonsider it with impartial minds. ^^We must free ourselves from the 
trammels of communalism, we must recognise the fundamental unity of our interests. 
It is in this direction if I may say so that the Indian Economic Conforenco consist- 
ing as it does of men trained by their academic experience to take detached views, 
can provide invaluable guidance to the administrators and statesmen of our country.'’ 
They in Hyderabad were in a position which called for a economic planning. No 
one was more keenly alive than they were to the dangers of insufficiently considered 
State intervention. At the same time, unless economic progress proceeded in accor- 
dance with ordered plan, past work and past investigations where all labour lost and 
potential advance might degenerate into a policy of drift. It was along these lines 
they were facing and considering problems which confronted them in the economic 
sphere. He had already alluded to the emiihasis which they were laying on voca- 
tional education. He had further alluded to their present inquiry into banking. 
They were investigating the economic burdens of their agricultnrists and the possibi- 
lities of relief through consolidation of holdings, liquidation of debts and increased 
security of tenure combined with improvements in methods of agriculture and in the 
ooudition of land. It was hoped that in connection with the banking inquiry they 
might lay the groundwork for increasing credit facilities where scientific marketing 
ana grading of produce had already been undertaken. Provision of cheap power was 
in their hands and a survey was being made with the object of utilising the hydro- 
eleotrio resources of the State. Additional railway development would result in the 
opening np of areas of great economic potentiality. It should be a part of planning 
to thiim out how best to preserve the balance between private enterprise and State 
action. Sir Akbar concluded wishing their deliberations all success. 

The Preridential Address 

In the course of his address Dr. P.J, Thomas said that the Indian Economic Associa- 
tion held its first session at Calcutta twenty years ago. ''Since then tho Association 
Ima grown in number and influence. A momentous step in self-government has lately 
been, taken in the Provinces of India, and the Association is expected to give the 
It^ in economic matters to these Governments. It is for persons of riper age and 
mellowed wisdom to give such a lead. I shall only perform the nandi oy giving a 
brief analysis of what I consider to be our fundamental economic problem to day.’ 

''The most distressing feature of India’s economio position” Or. Thomas said, 'is 
that in spite of the large increase in foreign trade and industrial production 
laat seyenly years, there has not been any appreciable improvement in the staodard 
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SadBBtnlfi^yn ^ With dl the fncretse in prodaotion Ubouren in ortenM 

uianstnes still npinber only 1.6 miHions or less thin htif per oent of the totid 

enoSfh *255*“^*®? standard of Imng is inadeQoate, hat 

xem^? very low ^ standards, even of urban labooren, 

emtpmry to imimie the eoonomio iUs of lodU to the tnde 

‘*‘080 norrowly BpeoUlieiog in oertaia klaiii 
Of industry or agriculture, there hss been a fimrerA BAiKanb Anil 



ffwiwj. aiuvo me proauciion of cotton pieoegoods has inoressed by 89 

?®“*’ pig-iron by 213 per cent, and steel by 151 per oent 
Kor has exoort trade fallen in quantum. There has been a large increase in the 
exports of ra\y jute, raw cotton and oil-seeds, which are the mainstay of onr ooin- 

meroial agriculture. The increase between the post-war period and 1036-37 wie 50 

per cent in cotton, 67 per cent in raw jute, and 380 per cent in group Inut. No douM 
*g®iost India by a large disparity botwoen cTcport and in* 

lAn 1000 an/l lOm Ki.fr fl.A mamvaova.! 


down 


. ^ «gaiuD% iiiuitt uv a targe uisuaniy uorwunu export 

port pnees (22 points) between 1929 and 1931, but the disparity :jct narros 

to 4 Idiots in 1936-37. All this helped in maintaining purchasing power in I 

try. Rural debt is still a serious problem, but it was a crying evil even in 1038 


narrowed 
i the 

•- •• ••» w wwc. w.^n in .WWW 

u.y, UL icvivivuij win wipo n. out. It can only bo cured by a rooonstruotion 

of rural economy. Therefore, the jiroblem of India, to-day, is not merely one of 
recovery, but of solving our pcrenaial problem of poverty and a low standard of 
.iving. 


“India has abundant natural resources aud a large labour supply to utilise them. 
The two prime essentials for economic activity are therefore available in ample mea*- 
sure, and yet the resources remain untapped and man remains poor. For this state 
of things, various causes have been assigned. In my opinion, it is due to two faotova : 
(1) ineffeient and inadequate production aud (3) inequitable distribution. These two 
causes interact on each other at many points. 

In India, the producer, whether he be a cultivator or an artisan, depends oa 
moneylenders and traders for capital and marketing, and the nature of the bargain is 
generally such that be seldom gets any reasonable share of tlio fruits of his laboir. 
All over the world, even in ^oviot Russia and the S. A., agriculturists obt-aia a 
much smaller portion of the national income than their labour entitles them to. The 
agencies that trade in agricultural piodiit^c obtain with less effort a much larger share 
of the income from land. The position is worst in India, because here the middleman 
makes profit not only by baBdIing niri iciiltural produce bat by advancing money to the 
agrioultnrist on unconscionable terms. In the ryotwari areas, the (lovernment too 
gets a good slice of the income from land. What is loft to the cultivator is hardly a 
uving wage, and he has soon to borrow for maintaining himself and family. Thus even in 
norn^ times, the agriculturist is in want and in debt ; and when ciops fail or oattle 
die, he has to mortgage iiLs land, aud mortgages generally end in loss of land. Nearly 
the same conditions obtain in the handicrafts ; aud the artisans are everywhere 
steeped in poverty and rlebt. 

“With the dawn of modern economic conditions in Indiana money economy, 
statutory rights in land, registration of uionry claims, laws of contract and civil pro- 
cedure and courts to administer ilam— 'tho lot of the agriculturists only became 
worse. Tbcir credit increased wlioit laud laws wero enacted, but facile oro<lit proved 
a corse to most of them. Landholders freely usid their credit to borrow, mostly 
for non-productive purposes ; but payment was Uiflicult and the now law courts, un- 
like the old panchayats, gave all faciiitie.s to the olpditor to recover liis claims. Thus 
land alienation became common and *thc uonditioh of the agriculturists became worse. 
With the increase of foreign trade after isai, towns grew in size, an urban middle 
class arose and professional men caived out large incomes, but the rural masses who 
made ail this possible benefited little by it. The balance of trade in favour of India 
went on incroiising vear after year, and much money llowed into the oountiw, but 
the bulk of it v.'ent into the pockets of merchants, money-lenders, and other middlemen. 

“Had the people who obtained the bulk of the profiU from agrioultare and 
handicrafts invested their earnings in productive ■ enterprises, the economic ayatein 
wonld have functioned better. Tliis is what happens in all advanced cottatriati 
Incloding Japan. In 1868, when Japan was opened to foreign trade, the landlord and 
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trader pat their savings into prodnctive enterprise and thos <tlie OQontry developed 
rapidly. But in India, the habits of moneyed persons have not been conducive to 
prodaetive activity. They bought gold or lands or gave out money at high rates 
of interest to needy persons— all more or less sterile pursuits. Year after year, a 
large part of the trade {balances in fiivonr of India came in the form of gold or 
silver mostly for hoarding purposes. Between 1835 and 1925, as much as 1,300 
orores, or 5S percent, of ear merchandise balances were coiivorted into gold and 
Bijver thns got sterilised. 

*'As the savings of the country were so largely hoarded, labourers .found little 
opportunity at home and sold their labour abroad, on such nufavourable terms and 
vrith such undesirable results to make Indian coolie labour an object of contempt. 
Nor had educated persons any cliauce for suitablo cinploymeut, and those who 
received education in the new schools crowded into the OovernmeMt services or be- 
came lawyers. It must be admitted that the influx of British capital into the railways, 
jute mills and tea plantations of Tiidia from about liSOO did sometliing to relieve ihu 

S erhistent paucity of purebasing power in tliis eouutiy. But such investments slowed 
own during the war and have almost ceasad since. Year after rear, iucjoasiujL' num- 
bers of eligible persons have been scut out by the Universities, and with all the 
elaborations of tfao administrative machinery, the Government have found it impossible 
to employ them all. 

^The state of things explained above seems to lend support to some of tl'.e familiar 
under-consumption theories. Too laige a proportion of the iu(;omc derived fi'om pro- 
duction has been going to the capitalist classes, while tlio producing and Ulouring 
classes have been living on the subsistence level. Uu/air tenancy conditions, unjust 
loan transactions and inequitable roodis* of marketing luivo been instnnncntal in bring- 
ing about this condition. The result has been under-ciKisnmption, which in tuin had 
iea to nndor-prodnotion. Owing to the largely unproducj^ive use of savings year after 
year, little increase of investment has tal;eu ‘place, and the common people have been 
always under-employed and have been living on miuimun rcquiiemcuts. 

“Not only has this baneful system kept India poor and undeveloped ; it has also 
upset the balance of world economy. Had the purchasing powpr of the teeming 
milHons of India and China been higher, economic internationalism would have func- 
tioned more harmoniously and food-stuffs w'onld not have been (!(‘st roved in ono part 
of the world while the other part was hungering for food. Tljerefoie, from every 
point of view, national or international, social or economic, .sel/ihl* or altruistic, it is 
neoeseary to raise tlie standard of living of the Indian masses to n higher level, and 
this must be the prime consideration in our future policy. A lai’ger production and 
hatter distribution.— this, in short, is the problem of India to-day. 

“It is clear from the above that our economic proldom is somewhat diilerent from 
that of most Western countries. To many of tlio.su cotmtrics, the problem is chiefly 
one of distribution. For us in India, production is still the principal problem *, wo 
have a large jjiotentia! market for all kinds of con.siimptioii of goods and therefore produc- 
tion must be increased in order that there may be moi e goods and more purchasing 
power to buy them. We havo so small an aggregate income to be distributed that* all 
talk of equalisation is somcw*hat premature. Social justice is indeed needed, but its 
olaims must not be so urged as to deflect ns from our main purpose. Further, in 
devising the plan for rebuilding onr economic system, o ur national genius and cul- 
tural heritsgo must also be taken into account.” 

Dr. Thoinaa observed : “A good many persons think that the immediate need of 
India is the rapid expansion of jarge-scaic iudnstries. Few will deny that the present 
ikODomic system of India is overimghted on the ngiicultuiai side and that a larger 
proportion of the nopnlatiun musjjjfljl mado to depmd on industrie.s. but all will not 
agree that wholesale mechanisatiV^will solve our |>roi»!ein. On tlie mass production 
oasis, all the requirements of India in the w.ay of finished goods can be met by a few 
fbotories congregated in one or two centres, but on this basis we cannot give employ- 
neat to a fraction of those who need woik. 

“No doubt, a certain number of key industries w ill have to be condneted on the 
mass production basis in lar|;e factories with all the up-to-date equipment, but in 
the case of ordinary industries nearly as much ellicicncy can he secured in small 
units, especially if cheap electric power can be distributed and provision made for 
efficient marketing. Becent liydro-electric developments and improvements in 
transport enable such scattered units to obtain the external economies which ‘ hitherto 
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were oyailable only to large factories. It is the cherised aspiration of ow beat ninda 
that this coitntry must he saved from tho mor.*il a id |ihj*sical ills resnltiog from 
IndustrialisDit nud Mahatma Gaudlii’s lead in this respect may with advantagB bo 
accepted in other countries also. That an efficient industrial development is possible 
on this basis has heeii demoustiated by Japan, where the bulk of the iodtistrial 
labourers arc employed in .small production units. Kven iu Europe— especially France 
and Germany — small industries stdl play a large part in tho oconomio systenio In 
Germany half tho numbor of industrial workers are employed in handicrafts.'* 

Emphasising tho importance of agricultural improvement, the President stated: 
“However rapid our in lustiialinatiou m.iy be, the majority of people In this oonntry 
will have to draw their sustenanec from agriculture. Fuilher, inaustrial development 
iu this country is ncee.^sarily dependent on agricultural improvoment The low 
productivity in Indian agriculture arises chiefly from certain imperfections in tilO 
system of land tenure, rural ( ivdit and marketing. Hy bringing more land under 
irrigation mil hy iiitriiilwfiiig improvi'd mtohods of .agricultuio and cattle*breedio|f, 
production can be largt-Iy ini-ii;iM>d hi India. The high cost of seasonal credit can 
be reduced and \v:is;!t tul in.iikriitg tmMhods eliminated by tho introduction of a system 
of controlled eri' lit, ftpiuatcd hy the co-operative societie.s uuder tho •. ireful superfi* 
sion of the Ciovernmeut, 

“Some people believe tliat all these improvements arc only po.ssib1e by fotlowina 
Soviet or Fascist methols. A totalitarian Stale would destroy tho valuable onltaral 
and spiritual foundations of India and wmild .sul>ject this country to a drab 
matcriaiisni. No douhr a much gre.-per tii.^cip!itm is needed if our people are to 
adwance, economically, .mid a ccrraiii amount of compulsion will also be required as a 
ttunporaiy mcasuii'. Hut tliis t .in he done without stamping out freedom. In my 
o)iiinun, ihc co-op Tativc metli mI is best suited for improving Indian economlo 
life. Of course, its operations must 1*0 extended over a wider sphere than mnro 
credit or comsumptioii. 

‘‘An increase of n.ational income is uot snflicient to raise the standard of 
living. Income must he more c(|uitahly distiihutcd so tliat tho masses may bava 
greater plllcha^Mlg power than hiiiierto. More of tho nntiooal dividend maak 
stay with the pioducing and laiioniing classes. The system of rural credit and 
marketing Ruggcritcd above is calculated to improve ‘ distributioa at weH tl 
iiictca.se prodiiction ,M>cing that tho producer is himself the labourer in moat O MO a . 
Hitter tenancy laws are al.^o nccc.ssaiy. In indubtry, statutory provision il 
needed for n.-snring to tho lulcuieis a minimum standard. A oomprdioasivo 
scheme of social insurance is needed, and the cultivator must not be left nut 
of it. 

“Tho financial policy of the Government can do a great deal lo listen VM 
burdens ou the ruial popniation and to tone d»»wu tiio iuHinities of distribntiOB. 
It is geiu'ialiv aiimiticd (hat tho system •of had tax obt.rining in India It 
iogres.sivu seeing that it takes no aicount of the lax-p.-iyei’s ability. Not only 
land revenue, but our financi.al sy.sfcm ;is a whole, stands in need of readiustmont 
in Older tliat it m:iy be apprn.xiinatcd to the hieal of maximum social advantitgt. 
^Vt) have now coniii to a stage at whudi tho iinpiovemuiit of economic condition! 
largely depend.s on a bel«l increase of ox|#eMditwie. Owing to au effete eoonomlo 
and social organisation all the money that llw* tax-naver pays does not raioh tho 
trea.suiy, nor does all (lie cxpendiiitro undertaken by tho Government reeoh the 
ma.sKi>8.* A readjustment of the economic roechanisni is therefore neoeisary.^k 
good part of the money reijnired for this new policy must come from loene. Tm 
loan policy of the Government! in India is very conservative. The result It nw 
c.omjMirativelv light burden of public debt. Hut tho country is emng for drinUnf 
water and roads and ii i igatioii works, and it is neewsarjr to quicken the progren 
of such pixiductivo woiks. Tho best time to launch such a policy wai in l9B8 
and 1934 , when tlio depression reached (ho bottom.” 

Adverting to our foreign trade. Or. Tboma- said : "Abjmhite eelf-Mfloim 
is not a suitable goal for any nation, not even for a sub-continent like India witn 
all her varied resources. Wo have to |»ay our dues abroad by meiMtf anr 
exiHirt trade, and even if these dimioisb, we shall need varions jpodi inMi 
outside and we must exchaoge them for the produce of our labonr. The nMent 
reckless diive for self-sufficiency wijl^ not only weslmn world economy bit ainy 
undermine the foundations* ox civilised economic life. India mimt avoid boui Ifee 
extremes. In other words, we most have a co-ordinated eoenomio witlda 
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tbe ooQofrj so that we may not be hit when foreign trade fails. Firstly, there 
mast be a balance between industrial and agricultural piociuction. oti'lly, our 
agriculture itself must be a balanced one. That is to say, the divrrsified crumping 
which is already a feature of our agricultural economy must be maintaiued intuct 
and wherever possible there must be a balance between food-crops and oth>jr 
crops, Thirdly, there must be a balance between the diikMcnt iRdustiirs so fur as 
possible. The production of an article like cotton clotli or sii.L^ir need not bf) 
coDoentrated in one province or area. The indiscriminate s|»niigirjg up of 
factories must not be permitted ; recent tendencies in the Indian sugar iiidustry 
clearly point to the need for 8tate regulation. The location, size and labour 
conditions of new factories must be proscribed carefully in ilie national interest. 

Concluding bis address. Dr. Thomas said ; ^Wliat Russia sought to do and did 
in a monstrous way we must do in a peaceful munnor. Jt is for us economists 
to show the way. If we fail, the masses may be misled by interested propagan- 
dists. The economic rebuilding of India to-day rests largely with the provincial 
Governments and the Durbars of Indian i^tates. They have nearly all the powuis 
needed to remove the mal-ad jusments which keep pm chasing power and standard 
of living at low ebb. They have already started on tl e cami^aign for debt relii-f and 
agrarian reform. It is expected that after removing tlio ol sicks which now stand 
iu tbe way o* econcmic progress they will commeuce a positive piograinme of 
recqnstructioi. with the cential aim of inci easing production aud raising the stuudard 
of living. This cannot be done in a haphazaid inanruj* : it rdjuires careful study and 
diligent enquiry into local conditions, and in this diflioult task, it will be tiiu duty 
and privilege of cenomists to give wholehearted support. * 
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Vocational Education in India 

Recommendations of Abbot Report 

The followiBg reoommendation iru mt^a by Mr. A. Abbot. C.B.K., formerly H. M. 
Chief Inepwtor of Technical Schools, Board of Klncation, EnsUnd, in his report on 
Vooational Elucation in India published in Jaiy 1037 

ETery province should mahe a survey of the oducational needs of its indoslriee 
and commerce imd this determine the typos of vouationsi c lucation to be provided, 
the stage to which each type should be carried, aiil specially the nwrulser •of reornit 
that can be absorbed annually.*’ 

Until snob a survey has been made, the report adds, it is imp issible to do more 
than prepare an educational framework into which vocational schools and oonrsea 
of instruction can be fitted. 

Large-scale industrira, it continues, require an adequate supply of men specially 
trained for the responsible posts in them. It cannot oo uxpuctedr however, that men 
will undergo training for work in theso industrios unless they st^e a reasonable 
prospect of suitable employment. The expansion of vooatiunal ednoation sltould 
therefore not greatly outstrip the development of industry. 

General and vocational education are not essentially differont branches, bat the 
earlier and later phases of a continuous process, (ieneral and vocational education 
ahonld not« however, be provided in the same school since tho pupils in the two 
typee have very diverse aims. Elucation for industry can, with ceitnin safeguards, 
be given in the same school a.s education for commerce. Industry and commerce 
most co-operate with educational organizations if the vocational education provided 
is to be appropriate and adequate. Orgaoized co-operation of this kind does not 
yet exist m India. 

There appears to be a common belief in India that a more adequate supply of 
vocational education would lead quickly to greater use being made by organised 
indnetry of the raw materials of tho country. The existence of skillra workers, 
though essential, is not in itself enough to create organised industries. Capital, 
msens of transport and seasonably assured markets arc also needed. Although a 
certain degree of caution in the plans for training men for organised industiy is 
therefore necessary, schemes for improving tho skill and efficiency of cultivators and 
small-scale workers can be safely undertaken. 

The problem of improving the lot of the villager is formidable. The population 
consists mainly of small holders : the villages are gimerally isolated from ono another 
end from towns : tho caltivators are mostly illiterate : and they are relnctaat to 
abandon old customs and to adopt now methofis. There is little |)08Sibility of a 
cultivator becoming a successful smalbsoale worker. 

Small-soats workers may be divided into (a) those who compete with ergonised 
indnstry : those who carry on hand’ crafts even when employed ia osganiaed 

indnetry. The former need better appliances and the ability to use them : the 
latter are depeirient mainly on their personal skill. Both classes need better traiDtog 
thM is yet available. ^ 

ManiKectdre on a -small scale is very prevalent in India. Even If organised 
indnetry expends greatly in India, there will still be room for the smoU-iioale 
manniacture of (a) goods needed in smell quantities and (b) goods which demand 
an incEvidaiility of their own. Greater attention must be paid to the troloiag of 
this type of worker, and especiafly to hie training in art where this is appropriate. 

In general there are three grades of workers in organised iodnatry ; (a) the 
direeting end mansgtog grsde,^ (b) the sopervisory grade, and (o) the operidive grade. 
TbereS no great demand for an immediate and coomderaUe faioreese ia the 
facaitiea for the vooational edneation of the members of the Qrst gronp. It to the 
oapirvtoory grade, i.a, foremen, chargehnnds and similar workers, on whole ednoalton 
mid tiaining great attention ehoald be concentrated at thie stoge. 

Sffeoth? machinery ebould be estoblished for seeuriM dw and regntor ee- 
between indutry end oommerce, on the one hood, and edaodtoo, on the 
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other. This can be seoared by the estabtishaeat in eaoh proTinoe of a Qofemment 
Advisory Coaaoil for Vocational Elacation, whioh would inolude the Oireotor of 
Indostries. and two or three principals of important vocational schools ; on the side 
of bnsiness, it would inclnda four or five basinessmen selected by the Government 
on aooonnt of their knowledge and experience of particnlar branches of bnsiness, 
and not beoanae they represented special interests. 

The Advisory Connoil for Vocational Education would appoint advisory sub- 
committees dealing respectively with education for : (a) engineering ; (b) textile 
industries ; (c) agriculture ; (d) small-scale and cottage industries ; (e) oUier industries 
of major importance ; (f) commerce. 

The functions of advisory sub-committees would be to draft curricula and 
syllabuses of instruction, to advise on equipment, to suggest where schools should 
be established, to visit the schools regularly, and generally to do all in their power 
to make their branch of vocational education successful. 

•, Employers can help iu the development of vocational education in other ways— 
by providma buildiogs, equipmeut , materials and funds. All these forms of assistance 
are frequent in Europe. 

Vocatioual schools should be classified according to :;-(a) Their standard of 
admission : and (b) the precise vocational aim of the instruction they give. 

Vocational education must be based on adequate general education. The entrance 
standard should not, as a rule, be below that reached at the end of the Middle 
School (Class VIII). Pupils who have reached this can be admitted to “Junior 
Vocational Schools.** Pupils who have successfully completed the Higher 'Sdoondary 
^hool ooorse oau be admitted to “Senior Vocational Schools.** 

Full-time vocational schools fall into three types 

(a) Those whioh impart a vocational bias to their curricula during the last year 
or two of school life ; (o) Those which prepare their pupils for work in an occupation 
to he selected at the end of the course from a range of related occupations. These 
are *Pre-Bpprentioeship** schools ; (o) Schools which prepare their pupils for a speci- 
fied occupation. These are ^^Apprenticeship** schools, and are sometimes known as 
*‘Trado sohools.** 

Bohools wbioh impatt a bias to their curricula are usually preparing, their pupils 
ler commerce. It is suggested that their gauoral establishment in India should be 
postponed until the educational reconstruction now proposed is approaching oom- 
pleition : hut this suggestion does not apply to aohools with a bias towards agriculture. 

The Junior VooatioaBl School, receiving its pupils at the end of Class VllI and 
providing « three years’ course wotdd bo parallel to the Higher Secondary School, 
and should be hedd in the same repute. 

The Henior Vocatioual School, reoBiviag the pupils at the eud of Class XI and 
providix^ A two years* oourse, would be parallel to .the existing Intermediate Colleges. 

Part-time schools should be provided for the further education of youog men al- 
ready in employinent and, if pos sible, classes should he held in the day time, the 
stuimts betog released by their employexs for two half days a week in order that 
Ihey might attend. 

Vocational eduoation should be administered by the Deimilment of Public Insimo- 
tkm, and until it has become stabilised, the schools providii^ it should be maintaiued 
and oontroUed by the Governmouts themselves and not Gy voluntary bodies aided 

^ Awaited uuxnber of Higher Secondary schools should have a bias towards the 
needs ^ agrioulture throughout th eir curricula, which should be a continuafioa of 
that of tho Rural Middle whool. 

^Ihe type of Junior Vooatiomd Sohool which appears to be most necessary in 
India is the '^Junior Technical School,*’ which gives a training, preliminary to em- 
^oyment in indostries of tho *‘inaaipu1ative** variety, suitable for boys who aim at 
bmming highly skilled aitisans and foremen. The type of Senior Vocational ficbool 
whidi appears to bo most suitable is the ^Senior TtMshmcal School,*’ which prepares 
its pupils for responsible posts in industries of the **noa-manipulatiYe** variety. 
Jumor and ^nior xbohnical Shools are appropriate in industrial centres onlyanii 
ahould not be established, as a rule, in areas with a populatiou smaller than SOjXX). 

The ourrioula of the Junior Technical School should inolude mathematics, the 
Boiendfio principles nnderlviog the practice of the workshop, technical drawing, work- 
shop praotioe in wood tnd metal, and Eqdlsh. The instruotion should be in the ver- 
jMOuiMr (except, of ooiine, in English itself), though technical terms should be given 
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*>« th»t variety whioh it 
agefal in ™ ordin^y of life, tad n oittempt should be mtde to give the papUa 
an tppreoiation of Epglish literary style. 

The Senior ^haioal School, with its two years course, should teioh mathenutiot, 
'physios, onemistry, niMhamcs, maohioe drawing and workshop praotioe, all of whioh 
aie of value to a youth who is to enter one <« the nou-oianipalative indostriet with 
aim of oooupying a position of responsibility. 

In teth types of sch^l, it is of great importanoe that the principals should keep 
th^selyes in touch both with the schools from which they draw their pupils 
and with industry and commerce. They can do much to place their pupils in suit- 
able rosto on leaving, if they have established the right kind of relationships with 
prospective employers. ^ 

The best education for the business man with great responsibilities over a wide 
field 18 not necessarily in “commercial subjects,” since what he needs is certain valu- 
able personal q^Iities which can bo^ devoloped by the study, under suitable oondi- 
tioDS, of other branches of knowledge in which he is iuterosted. For young men who 
have to make their own way in hfe, the course followed in the oommoruial depart- 
ments of univirsities is, however, more suitable, since they hav'^. tfom the very 
bcwioning of their commercial life, to show that they possess the exact knowledge 
whioh will make them immediate ly useful. 

The Senior Vocational School would provide a useful preparation for students un- 
able to undertake university studies. 

If it were not for the fact that many clerical workers need a knowledge of English 
the Junior Gommorcial School would form a suitablo scliool for training olerioal 
workers. As it is, the conditions deman 1 the setting up of Senior Oommeroial sohoola 
whioh would teach English, arithmetic, the elements of acconots, geography, ahorU 
hand typewriting. In addition, they should give their pupils a knowledge of the 
general structure and methods of commerce by including “the elements of commeroe'* 
in their corricalam. The norm d length of the course of the Senior Commeroial 
School should be two years, following Class XI of the Higher Secondary aohool. 

Existing industrial and technical schools in the Punjab have undergone varions 
changes since their development was encouraged hy the Industrial Commission. At 
the present time, they are training pupils both for handiorafts and for work in or- 
ganized industry. 

The schools belonging to tliis group in the United Provinces are more numerous. 
Th^ range from weaving schools containing a proportion of illiterate pupils, to 
really advanced institutions such as the Harcourt Butler Technological Inatitute at 
Gawnpore. 

The schools in the United Provinces can be conveniently classified into the 
following groups— (a) trade schools, where boys arc trained for employment as haodi- 
oraftsmen, <b) industrial schools, which prepare youths for working on their own 
aoconnt in smallscale iada.stries. (c) technical schools, in whioh the students after a 
found education in the principles underlying industrial practice, are equipped for 
reeponsible industrial posts. 

The Annual expenditure on the industrial and technical schools in both provinces 
is high. It varies in the Punjab from Ks. 169 to Us. G25. and in the United Pro- 
vinces from Bs. 155 to Bs. 8G9. In the c:ise of tho larger institutions and those 

doing very advanced work, a high expenditure is probably justifiable ; but in the case 
of some of the smaller schools, doing elementary work, it is probably too high. Tho 

itnmial cost per pupil may be compared with that in an English junior technical 

school, where an investigation of tho average expenditure on each of the 6,600 
pupils in 42 schools shewed that it amounted to B33-2-0 (Bs. 308). 

It is desirable that the Departments of Industries concerned with these schools 
should carefully review the expenditure. In particular, they shooid consider (a) the 
policy of concentrating the instruction into a smaller number of institutions and (b) 
the policy of raising the standard of entrance to some of the schools, and thus dimi- 
niahug the time spent in them by each student. 

It is also recommended that in each important centre of population the Govern- 
ment concerned should take a long view and endeavour to concentrate the classes, 
Boattered into larger institutions, ..... . .. j-- 

Even when there is an entrance standard laid down for the admission or stodents, 
flBOOptioiiB ire made, in some instances, too freelyt It is important, if there is to be 

67 
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proper economy, that thorc should be strict adherence to the conditions of 
admission. 

In the present position of organized industry in India, it is essential that workshop 
practice shall occuuy a prominent place in the curriculum of the full time technical 
or industrial school. In Great Britain, where the standard of ^workmanship is often 
▼ery high, it is possible to share the burden of training recruits to industry between 
the indust^ itself, which gives workshop experience and the school which teaiches 
the scientific principles underlying workshop practice. But this plan is not suited 
to Indian conditions. 

It is recommended that for the present, the control of trade, industrial 
and technical schools shall remain with the Departments of Industries, although it is 
contemplated that with the development of vocational education in India the condi- 
tions will change and the control of these schools may have to be transferred to the 
Departments of Public Instruction. 

Although tho recommonclatioa of the Indian Industrial Commerces that there 
should be an Imperial inspecting service for Industrial Schools has certain attractions, 
its adoption is not recommended. 

Schools in India devote insulTicient attention to the teaching of art and there is a 
serioas risk of the artistic traditions of India being weakened. The spheres of 
influence of the existing schools of arts and crafts should be enlarged considerably ; 
and other schools of arts and crafts working in close association with them should be 
set up as opportunity serves. Far greater use should be made of the museums in 
the two provinces by the gradual building up at each of them of a “loan collection” 
from which good examples and pliotographs of these could be lent to the industrial 
techuioal schools. 

Technical schools should organize part-time day classes for young men already 
in employment. 

In spite of the absence of industrial surveys in fhc piuvinoes, it was found 
possible to gain information relating to tho mothods of recruitment for (a) the 
railway service, (b) the Public Works Department and (c) tho printing industry 
in Allahabad. 

It is recommended that tho conditions lor admittrog trade apprentices and 
others to the railway service and to the P. W. D. should be modified so as to 
give opportunities for employment to boys from junior technical schools, as it is 
believed that this would result in tho recruitment to these services of better 
trained boys. It would have the additional advantage of leading to the establishment 
in the industrial centres of junior tecliuica) schools .attended, in the first rnstance, 
by boys aiming at entering the iMilway and P. W, D. service and subsequently 
attended, .as the value of the schools became known, by boys desiring to follow 
careers in 'Other industries. 

It is recommended that a printing school should be set up iu Allahabad since 
this la an hopertant centre of this mdastry. 

It is recommended that the Oovernment of India shall >take steps to reorganise 
the whole ef the edncational system of the province of Delhi : and, at the same 
time, to seek the collaboration of the Governments of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces in a scheme lor the training of vocational teachers for all three provinces, 
at least. 

On the vocational side of the reorganisation, it would be necessary to establish 
on the same site and under the same principal- 

fa) a vocational training college working in close association with an ordinary 
training college for teachers iu each of the other two provinces. 

(b) a junior teolinical school, providing, during the first two years of its 
course, instruction in mathematics, science, technical drawing, wood and metal 
work, and English ; and, during its third year, instruction speoialiced la aooordance 
with thB needs of general engineering, electric wiring and textiles. . j ^ i 

(0) a technical school attended by part-time as well as fiiU-time inaostnai 
and oonunercial students and <d) a school of arts and crafts. 

The prouusei of the existing Government Qigh Schools in Delhi appear to be 
anitable, tiie necessary extensions, for ail thpse purposes. 

The report coodndee : in view of the importance of the vocational gmaance 
of boys wnea they are on the point of deciding upon their future oooupations, it is 
deairable that ^e problem ot devising suitable methods for this should be tackled m 
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India, as it has besn in so many other countries. But the problem is so oomploa 
that it would probably be necessary for a number of the Provinces to co-operate with 
one another in the task of findiug a solution. 

!l^e adoption of the recommendation of the Unemployment Committee of the Uni* 
ted Provinces that the Government should publish a series of pamphlets desoribioff 
careers for boys and the preliminary education needed for each career would withotS 
doubt serve a useful purpose. 


The Wardha Educational Conference 

Wardiha — 22nd. & 23rd. October 1937 

The Educational Conference was held at Wardha on the 22nd. & •2Srd. October 
1937 and was very larj'cly attended. Amon^^ those invitod and present and who took 

S art in the proceedings of the Conforonco were the hon. Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime 
[inister of Bombay, the hon. Dr. P. Subbaroyan and hon. Mr. 8. Kamanathao, 
Madras Ministers, the hon. Mr. Pvarelal Sliarma, U. P. Minister, the hon. Mr. U. S. 
Sbukla, C. P. Minister, the hon. Air. Bishwanath Dus, Oris.sa Pivmior, the hon. Dr. 
Syed Mahomed, Bihar Alinister, Hardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Bnjondra Prasad. 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, Mr. Vinobha, Mr. Kalclkar. Prof. Malkanl, Prof. K. T. Shah, 
Bhrimati Ilansa Alehta, Shrimati 8aud.amitu Alchta, 8lirimati Oosiben Captain, 
Mr. Sevasharma, Mr. A. V. Xhakker aud many other educationists and principals of 
educational institutions. 

After two days’ free and heart to heart discussion, the Conferonco adopted 
resolutions that m tlio opinion of tho Conferonco free and compulsory education be 

{ irovidcd for seven years on a nation-wide scale ; that tho medium of instrucUou 
»e the mother tongue ; that the Conference endorses tho proposal made by Mahatma 
Gandhi that the process of education throughout this period shall ceutro round some 
form of manual and productive work and that a!l other abilities to bo developed or 
the training to be given shouid as far as possihie he integr.ally nd.'ited to the central 
handicraft chosen with due regard to the environment of the child ; and that the 
Conference expects that tliis system of education will be gradually able to oovor 
the remuneration of teachers. 

With a view to framing a syllabus of primary education on tho_ lines of these 
resolutions, tlie following ('ommittuo w'ith power to add was appointed : Dr. Zakir 
Hussain of .lamia Alilia (Cliairman), Air. Aryan.'iyakm (Convenor), Kliwaja Gbulam 
Baifideen, Principal, Training College, Aligarh, Mr. Vinobha, Mr. Kalekar, Mr. 
Kiishnadas .lajiiji, Mr. .1. C. Cumarappa, .Shiimati Ashadevi, Mr. KiahorelaUbhai 
Mashruwala aud Prof. K. T. Sah. 

Report of the Committee 

We publish below tho imnortaut portions of the scheaic prepared by the Com- 
mittee*:- 

Dr. Zakir Uussan, Chaiira.an, Wardha Education Coraroittce, in forwarding tho 
ropor^ on tho scheme to Alahatraa GanJlii wrote 

I have the lionour to submit herewith the report of tlK* Committee appointed by 
tho Wardha Coufcrence on the 2:iid. of o.tobcr IS.’i? to formulate a scheme of basic 
education on tho lines suggested by tho resolutions of that Conferenco. 

The members of tho Ojmmittee present at Wardha liad^ a pielirainary discusaton 
with you on tho 24th October. The Committee met at W ardha on J he 2nd and 3rd 
of November when all the members attended except Professor K.T. Shah whowM 

S revented by urgent work from coming. 'Jhey met again at Wardha on the 22nd, 
3rd and 24th of November, Professor Saiyadain could not ,come, and Professor K. 
T. Shah could be present only on the first day of tlio meeting. You will be pleased 
to know that tho discussions were conducted in the most cordial spirit and every 
member was anxious to contribute his very best. We recorded no evidence, but tho 
Committee arc extremely grateful to tho numerous friends who sent us their views 
on the problems engaging our attention. 
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We are fully consoious of the short-comio^ of the report we are Bubmittiug. Oar 
own limitations as well as the limitations of time did not permit us to do better 
We hATe been able, for instaooe. to include a detailed syllabas only for the craft of 
Spinning and Weaving. If time had permitted, we would have very much liked to 
inolnde a similar scheme for more crafts. For we are anxious to avoid the possible 
impression that we do not attach equal importance to other crafts with simi’ar or 
better educational possibilitcs. When at a later date we submit to you a detailed 
scheme of correlated grade placements, as desired by you, wo hope also to include 
a detailed scheme of Agriculture and Gardening as the basic craft. 

We are thankful to many Provincial Governments for sending us all the relevant 
literature, and specially to the Government of Central Provinces for deputing an 
officer of the Educational and an officer of the Agricultural Department to help us 
whenever we needed their help during the course of our deliberations, ^'jt. Arya- 
nayi^am and Shrimati Ashadevi, though members of the Committee, deserve to be 
specially thanked for facilitating the work of theiCommittee by their efficient handling 
of the voluminous correspondence and making all necessary arrangements for the 
meetings we held. 

I am personally very grateful to the Staff of the Teachers’ Training Collogo, 
Muslim University, Aligarh for their whole-hearted ce-oporation and for permitting 
me to draw freely on their expert knowledge untl precious time. 

We submit this report to you in the sincere hope that under your guidance the 
scheme presented in it may prove to be tho beginning of a sound educational system 
in our country. 

The members of the Committee were : Dr. Znkir Uusain (( hairman), Sjt. 
Aryananyakam (Convenor), Sjts. Kbwaja -Gulnm Saiyandain, Jiiioba Bliave, 
Kakasaheb Ealelkar, Kishorlal Mashruwala, J, C. Kiimarappa, Shrikrislmadas Jaju. 
Prof. K. T. Shah, and Shrimati Ashadevi. 

The Bepout. Section I. Basic Principles. The Existing Educational System 

Tho following are the first two sections of the Report 

Indian opinion is practically unanimous in condemning the existing system of 
education in the country. In the past it has failed to meet tlio most urgent and 
pressing needs of naticual life, and to organise and direct its forces and tendencies 
into proper chon Dels. To-day, when quick 'and far-reaching oliangcs arc reshaping 
both national and international life and makiu:r new demands on the citizens, it 
continues to function listlessly and apart from the real cut rents of life, unable to 
adapt itself to the changed circumstances. It is neither responsive to the realistic 
elements of the present situation, nor inspired by any life-giving and creative ideal. 
It does not train individuals to become usoful productive members of society able 
to pull their own weight and participate effectively in its work. It lias no conception 
of the new co-operative social order, which education must help to bring into 
existence, to replace the present competitive and inhuman regime based on 
exploitation and violent force. There i.s therefore, a demand from all sides foi 
replacement of the present system of education by a m ire constructive and human 
system, which will be better integrated with the needs and ideals of national life, and 
better able to meet its pre.ssiiig demands. 

Any scheme of oducatiou designed for Indian children will in some respects 
radioally differ from that adopted in the West. For unlike as in tlie West, in India 
the nation has adopted non-violence, as the meilotd of peace, for achieving all-round 
freedom. Our children will therefore need to be taught tho superiority of non- 
violence over violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s LnADERsiiir 

In this field as in so many others, farsighted leader.ship lias como at this critical 
juncture from Maha’ma Gandlii, who lias thrown himself wholc-hoartedly and 
devotedly into the question of evolving a s\.stem of education which will be m 
harmony with the genius of the Jmliau people, and solve the problem of mass 
education in a practicable way and within as .shoit a time as possible. The basic 
idea of bis scheme, as expounded by him in his aiticli s in Haiijau at the 

Wardha Educational Conference, is tliat education, if sound in its principles, shouia 
be imparted through some craft or productive work which should provide the nucleus 
of all the other instruction provided in the stJtOol. Tliis craft, if taught efficiently 
and thoiooghly, sbonld enable the scliool to pay toward.s the cost of its 
staff. According to him, this would also help iIjc -State to introduce immediately me 
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scheme of^ free and compulsory basic epucatlon. Failing this, in the existing |i|olitioal 
and financial condition of the country, the cost of this education would be prouibitiye. 

•Craft Work in Schools 

Modern educational thought is practically unanimous in commending the idea of 
educating children through some suitable form of productive work. This method is 
oonsidored to bo the most effectivo approach to the problem of providing an 
integral all-sided education. 

Psychologically it is desirable, because it relieves the child from the tyranny 
of a purely academic and theoretical instruction aguinst which its active nature 
is dlways making a healthy protest. It balances the intellectual and practical 
elements of experience, and may bo made an instrument of ediuMting the body 
and the mind in co-oi dination. *Tlio child acquires not the superlieial liforaoy 
which implies, often without warrant, a capacity to re.".d the printed page, hut the 
far more important capacity of using han«l and intclligeueo for some constructive 
purpose. TJiis, if we may* be permitfol to use the cxj)!OSsion, is /jYccucy of 
the whole personality. . , . 

Socially toiisidered, tho introduction of -such practical piodiu't;, ■ work lu 
education, to be participated in by all the chiMrtui of the n^* • *’, will [end to 
break down the existing bariicrs of prejudice between manual and intelloctnal 
workers, harmful alike for both. It will also eultiwate in the only possible way 
a true sense of tlm dignity of labour aud of human solidarity— an etlncal aud 
moral gain of incalculable significance. 

Economically consitlered,? carried out intellignMitly .and efTc iently, the schotne 
will increase the productive capacity uf our woik us aud will also enable them to 
utilise their leisure advantageously. 

From the strictly educational point of view, gK'uter c'oiicMetencss ruid reality can 
bo given to the knowledge acquired by cliildren by making some signifleaut craft the 
basis of education. Knowledge will tJius become related to lib\ and its various aspects 
will bo correlated with one another. 


Two NF.rESS.\KY CoVniTION’S 

In order to .«ecuro fhoso advantages it is essential that two conditions should be 
caicfnliy observed. Firstly, tlie craft or productive woik (.‘bosen >*hoold bo licit m 
educative possilulities. 1 sliould fiml natural points (»f correlation wifli *[*’***'*[*. 
ties and interests and should extend into the wliolo .l outcnt of the Kcdiool euiricinura. 
Later in tho report, in making our n‘comnumdati<»ns on the choice of basic ci-.ifts, wo 
have given special atto.ition to this point, and wo woul.i urge all wlm a o »» jay 
concerned with this solieme to hear this important considjua ion in , , J 

of fliis now cUuoational stlK^o is not |.iin>!irily llio i.roilmituiri of c 
practise some ciaft mei-hmicath. l-nt lutlNri; tlio pxi. oitii nm 

of llie resources implicit in craft work. Jins liimaiuis ''V. f, «!.„ inanira 

not only form a part of llie scliool cuiriciiluin— its ‘ ■‘‘/V 1 "7^ nn 
iJio method of tcacliinB all oilier siiiijcds. 'itr.inal ?n 

co-operative activity, planniiiK, accuracy, inmativu atul ‘ 

learninB. This is wliat Miiliatina (.aiidlii meuiis ,**“’“,“’, ^.•'1,;, sciuntiliir'illv Ti 
has to be tauKht not merely mochaiiically as is .Imio oou^'*‘ 

is, the child should learn tho wliy and l„ nXrliiv' to the curriculu*® 

ments, and thus defeat the real purpose and spirit of 

The Iueal of Citizensiiii' Implicit in the Scheme 

iS"?-” i t4 

jMilitical, economic and cultiiiai life of ‘.oj, ignis and lights and obligatious. 

have an opiioitunity of undeistardint j ® minimum of education for the 

A completely new syslim is titi/cusi Secondly, in modern tiroes, 

intelligent exercise of the rights and ^1 * society, able to repay in the f«im 

the intelligent citizen jt^s a member ^of an organised commuiiily. 

of some useful service what he owes lo u- »» » 
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Ao edncatfon whicli produces dregs and psrssites— whether rich or poor— etands con- 
demned. It not only impairs the prodnctive capacity and efficiency of society bat 
also engenders a dangerous and inmora) mentality. This scheme is designed to pro- 
duce workers^ who will look upon all kinds of useful work — including manual labour 
even scayengtog— as honourable, and who will be both able and willing to stand on 
their own feet 

Such a close relationship of the work done at school to the work of the com- 
munity will also enable the children to carry the outlook and attitudes acqaired in 
the school environment into the wider world outside. Thus the new scheme which 
we are advocating will aim at giving the citizens of the future a keen sense of 

G ersonal worth, dignity and efficiency, and will strengthen in them the desire for self- 
nprovement and social service In a co-operative community. 

In fine, the scheme envisages the idea of a co-operative community, in which 
the motive of social service will dominate all the activities of children daring the 
plastic years of childhood and youth. Even during the period of school education, 
they will feel that they are directly and personally co-operating in the great experi- 
ment of national education. 


The SELF-SuppoRnNQ Basis of the Scheme 


It seems necessary to make a few remarks about the ‘^self-supporting** aspect of 
the scheme, as this has occasioned considerable misunderstanding. We wish to make 
It quite clear that we consider the scheme of basic education outlined by the Wardha 
Gonferenoe and here elaborated, to bo sound in itself. Even if it is not “self-support- 
ing** in any sense, it should be accepted as a matter of sound educational policy and 
as an urgent measure of national reconstruction. It Is fortunate, however, that this 
good education will also incidentally cover the major portion of its running expenses. 
We hope to show presently that within the scope prescribed by the Wardha Confer- 
ence, it can do so to a considerable extent (see the Appendix). The Appendix gives 
the figures of the contribution to be made towards its own current expenditure by a 
school with the basic craft of spinning and weaving. (Bee p. 380). 

So far as the craft was concerned we had little difficulty in making those calcula- 
tions, as expert work in this line has been going on for the last seventeen years 
under Mahatma Oandhi*s guidance. Tbo wages in this case have been calculated on 
the basis of standard and fixed bv the All-India Spinners* Association in Maharashtra. 
In the case of other crafts, calculation may be made on the basis of the prevailing 
market rates. Mahatma! i has definitely suggested that the State should guarantee to 
take over, at prices calculated as above, the product of the woik done by its future 
citizens in school, a view wliich we heartily endorse, “...every school can bo made 
self-supporting, the condition being that the State takes over the manufactares of 
these scnools.*’ {Harijan. July 31, 1937). 

Apart from its financial implications, wo are of opinion that a measurable chock 
will be useful in ensuring thoroughness and efficiency in teaching and in the work of 
the students. Without some such check, there is great danger of work becoming 
slack and losing all educative value. This is only too obvious from the experience of 
educationists who from time to time have introduced “manual training’* or other “prac- 
tical activities” in their schools. 

But here we must sound a necessary note of warning. There is an obvious danger 
that in the working of this scheme the economic aspect may be stressed at the 
sacrifice of the cultural and educational objectives. Teachers may devote most of 
their attention and energy to extracting the maximum amount of labour from child- 
ren, whilst neglecting the intellectual, social and moral implications and possibilities of 
craft training. This point must bo constantly kept in mind in the training of teachers 
as well a« in direction Of the work of the supervisory staff and must colour all edu- 
cational activity. 


Section II. Objectives 

It has not been possible, during the short time at our disposal, to prepare a de- 
tailed correlated programme of work for the wholo period of seven years. However, 
we have tried to put down, under separate heads, the objectives of the new schools. 
In future each Provincial Board of Education must include an expert currriculuas 
maker, who will be responsible for preparing the detailed corrolated programme for 
the complete seven yeais course of studies. As a result of their valuable obseryatioDS 
in the new schools, the teachers, working under competent supervision and gmda^^ 
will be 1^ to supply the de tails which will serve as a basis for this work, we 
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Main Outlines of the Seven Years' Course 

1. Tke Basic Craft : 

Such reasonable skill should be attained in the handicraft chosen, as would enable 
liP occupation after finishing his full course. 

The following may be chosen as basic crafts in varions schools : (a) Siiinning and 
weaving, (b) Carpentry, (c) Agriculture, (d) Fruit and vegeUble gardening; (e) 
Leather work. ” w ^ ^ 

(f) Any other craft for which local and geographical conditions are faronrable and 
which satisfies the conditions mentioned above (p. 367). 

Even where an industry other than spinning and weaving or agrioulture is the 
basic craft, the pupils will bo expected to attain a minimum knowledge of oarding 
and spinning with the takli, and a practical acquaintance of easy • agricultural worS 
in the local area. 


II. MotnER-ToNOUE 

The proper teaching of the mother-tongue is the foundation of all education. Witli- 
out the capacity to speak effectively and to^ read and write correctly Aiid lunidly, no 
one can develop precision of thought, of clarity of ideas. Moreover, It Is a means of in- 
troducing the child to the rich heritage of his people's ideas, emotions and aspira- 
tions, and can therefore be made a valuable means of social education, whilst also 
instilling right ethical and moral values. Also, it is a natural outlet for the esprea- 
sion of the child’s aesthetic sense and appreciation, and if proper approach is adopted, 
the study of literature becomes a source of joy and creativo appreci.;tioQ. Mere 
specifically, by the end of seven years’ cour^;/, the following objeotives should be 
achieved : 

1. The capacity to converse freely, naturally and confidently about the 

objects, people and happenlngi within the child’s environment. This capacity 
should gradually develop into : 

2. The capacity to speak lucidly, coherently andf relevantly on any given topio 
of every-day interest. 

3. The capacity to road silently, intelligently and witli speed written passages 

of average difficulty. (Tliis capacity should bo developed at least to such an eatent 

that the student may read new.spapcrs, and magazines of every-day interest.) 

4. The capacity to read aloud — clearly, expressively and with enjoyment— 

both prose and poetry. (The student should bo able to discard the usual lifeleit, 
monotonous and bored style of reading). . ^ ^ , 

5. The capacity to use the -list of contents and the index and to consult 

dictionaries and reference books, and generally to utilise the library as a source of 

information and enjoyment, 

6. The capacity to write legiblv, correctly, and with reasonable speed. 

7. The capacity to describe In writing, in a simulo and clear style, everjf-day 

happenings and occurrences, o. g., to make reports oi meetings held in the village 
for some co-operative purposes. . ... , ■ 

8. The capacity to write personal letters and business oommunloationB of a 

ll. An acquaintance with, and interest in, the writings of standard authors, 
through a study of their writings or extracts from thorn. 

111. Mathematics 


The objeotiTO is to dewlop in the ptniil tho e*P»®i‘y ‘o soke sp^ilr fte 
ordinary number of Roometrioai proWems srising in connection with his o^t art 
with his hooBO and community life. Pupils should also gsiu a knowledge of 

business practice and book-keeping. j u « ■AonnaU 

We feel that these objectives can be attained by a knowledge of and idsqniti 

four simnle rales ; the four compound rules ; fractions ; decimals ; the 
rule of three ; the use of the unitary method ; interest ; elements of msoiuration : 

Th?’‘tfSjrng^’shrtM‘'L«^^ . to tte facts and. open^ of 

number. It eho^d be closely co-ordinated with life S!*! tSS 

bSo haiKUonSt rtd out^f the great variety of eolnel problema In the Ufa ef the 
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Bohool aad the commaaity. MeasurementB of quantities and values in these 
oonneptioDB would supply ample opportunity for the development of the reasouiog 
capacities of the pupil& 

IV. SoaAL Btudues 

The objectives are : 

1. To develop a broad human interest in the progress of mankind in general 
and of India in particular. 

2. To develop in tije pnpil a proper understanding of his social and geographical 
environment , and to awaken the urge to Improve it. 

3. To inculcate the love of the motherland, reverence for its past and a belief 
in its future destiny as the home of a united co-operative society bused on love, 
truth and justice. 

4. To develop a sense of the rights and responsibilles of citizensliip. 

5. To develop the individual and social virtues which muke a man a reliable 
associate and trusted neighbour. 

6. To develop mutual respect for the world religions. 

A course in history, in geography, in civics and in current events, combined 
with a reverential study of the different religions of th ) world showing how in 
essentials they meet in perfect harmony, will help to achieve tlieso objectives. 
The study should begin with the child’s own environment and its problems. His 
interest should be awakened in the manifold ways in which men supply their 
different wants. This should be made a starting point to arouse their curiosity 
about the life and work of men and women. 

1. A simple oatline of Indian history should bo given. The chief landmarks in 
the development of the social and cultural life of the people should be stressed, and 
the gradual movement towards greater political and cultural unity be shown. Em- 
phasis shonld be laid on the ideals of love, truth and justice, of co-operative endea- 
vonr, national solidarity, and the equality and brotherhood of man. The treatment of 
the Bubjeot should be chiefly biographical in the lower, and cultural aud social in the 
upper grades. Care should be t^en to prevent pride in the past from degenerating 
into an arrogant and exclusive nationalism. Stories of the great liberators of mankind 
and their victories or peace should find a prominont place in the curriculum. £m- 
phasiB should he laid on lessons drawn from life showing tho superiority of non- 
violence in all its phases and its concomitant virtues over violence, fraud and deceit. 
The history of the Indian national awakening combined with a living appreciation of 
Indias’s straggle for social, political and economic, should prepare the pupils to bear 
their share of the burden joyfully and to stand the strain and stress of the period of 
transition. Celebrations of national festivals and of the '^National Week” should be 
a feature in the life of every school. 

2. The pupil should become acquainted with the public utility services, the wor- 
king of the panchayat and the co-operative society, the duties of the public servants 
the constitution of the District Board or Municipality, the use and significance of the 
vote, ai^ with the growth and significance of representative institutions. Training 
nnder tms head should be as realistic as possible and should be brought into close 
relafioDship with actual life. Self-governing institutions should be introduced in the 
aohool. The people should be kept in inteliigont touch with important current events 
through the co-operativo study of some paper, preferably brought outjby the school 
oommunity. 

8. The course in social studies should also include a study of world geography 
in outline, with a fuller knowledge of India and its relations with other lands, it 
should oouBist of : 

(a) Study of the plant, animal and human life in the home region and in other 
lands as controlled by geographical enviroment (stories, description, picture-study, 
praotioal observation and discussion, with constant reference to local facts and 
phenomena). 

(b) Study and representation of weather phenomena; (mainly outdoor world e.g. 
direct observation of the sure changes in the height of the noonday sun at different 
times of the year ; reading of the weathor-vane ; thermometer and barometer ; me- 
thods of recording temperature and pressure : records of rainy and dry days and 
of ^6 xainfdl ; pxevalung wind directions ; duration of day and night in different 
months eto.) 
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Map-study and map-makioj; . t||Q ^ . g^^^y fopography ; 

of and study of plans of the neighbourhood ; recognition of oonrentiow ai^ ; 
the atlas and its index. ’ ® ® » 

. (4) Study of the means of transport and communication correlated with iadna- 
tries and life. 

(e) Study of occupations ; local agriculture and industry (visits to fields and 
factories) I economic self-sufficiency and inter-dependence of different regions ; types 
of agriculture and industry favdured by geographical environment; the prinoipal 
industries of India. » » i r r 

A. GSNEILiL SCIXNCB 

The objectives are : 

1. To give pupils an intelligent and appreciative outlook on nature. 

2. To form in the pupils habits of accurate observation and of testing experience 
by experiment. 

3. To enable them to understand the important scientific principles exempli* 
fied in 

(a) The natural phenomena around, (b) In the applioation •: / science to the 
service of man. 

4. To introduce them to the more important incideuta in the lives of the 
great scientists whose sacrifices iu the cause of truth make a powerful appeal to the 
growing mind. 

The curriculum should include the following topics from various scienoesi 

A Nature Siudt 

a) A knowledge of plants, crops, animals and birds in the environment. 

b) A knowledge of the changes of seasons and their effect on the activity of 
plants, animals, birds and mao. 

c. A knowledge of crops in diflferont seasons. 

B. Botaht 

a. Different parts of plants and their functions. 

b. Processes of germination, growth and propagation. 

c. Work on the school garden and the fields around to give the pdplls an under- 
standing of the effects of differing conditions of moisturo. heat and light, and of the 
different qualities of seeds and mauuros. 

C. ZOOLOQT 

A study of germs, insects, reptiles and birds as friends and foes of man. 

D. Phtsioloot 

The huxran body, its organs and func*'oas. 

E. Htqisne 

a. Personpl hygiene ; cleanliness of teeth, tongue, nails, eyes, hair, nose, skin, olothea. 

b. Cleanliness of the home and the village ; sanitation ; disposal of night-soil. 

c. Pure air ; the function of trees in its purification ; proper breathing. 

e. Food hygienic and unbygiooic ; balanced diets. 

f. First aid and simple remedies. . , . 

. Common infections ; contagious diseases ; how to safeguard against them. 

. Parity of conduct as a preservative of health. 

F. Phtsxgal Oultube 

Games, athletics, drill (Deshi games to be eneeuraged). 

G. CHEinSTBT 

Of air, water, acids, alkefia and salts. 

n. A Knowledqx orlna Siabs 
S howing direction and time at night. 

L Btobxes 

Of the great scientists and explorers and of their contribntions to horntD well-Leiiig. 

58 
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Vr. Dbawixo 

The objectives are : 

1. To traiD the eye in the observation and discrimination of forms and colours. 

2. To develop the memory for forms. 

3. To cultivate a knowledge of and appreciation for the beautiful in nature and 
in art 

4. To draw out the capacity for tasteful design and decoration. 

5. To develop the capacity fo make working drawings of objects to be coostrncted. 

' These objectives can be obtained by : 

a. Drawings made by children to illustrato road or observed material. 

b. Object aad memory drawings, o. g., drawings of plants and of animal and 
human forms (correlated with work in general science, handicraft, ctc.)> 

d. Designing. 

4 Scale drawing, graphs and pictorial grnplis. 

The work in drawing daring tho first four years should he correlated chiefly with 
work in reading and jiictorial repicsontation in nature study and tlio craft. During 
the last three years em|)hasis may be laid on design and decoration and mechanical 
drawing, so as to enable pupils to make correct working drawings. 

VII. Music 

The objective is to teach tho pupils a ntimhcr of boauliful songs and fo cultivato 
!n them a love for beautiful music. The child's natural sense of ihythm should bo 
developed by teaching him to keep liis own time by beating with tlie hand. Walking 
in time to a fixed rhythm can he a great aid in nohieviug this. 

Care should be taken to select only the host and most inspiring songs, artistic 
interpretation of some healthy and elevating theme. (Special emphasis should bo 
placed on group or clioral singing. 

Vilf. IIlNIiUSTAXI 

The obiect of including Hindustani as a compulsory subject in the school curri- 
culum is to ensure that all the children educated in these national schools may iiavc 
reasonable acquaintance with a common Mingua frautu’. As adult citizens they 
should be able to co-o])crato with their fellow-couutiymcn belonging to any part of 
the country. In teaching tho language the teacher should in various ways quicken 
in the students the realisation that this language is tho most important product of 
the cultural contact of the Hindus and Muslims in India. It is the repository— in 
its more advanced forms— of tlieir best thoughts atid aspirations. They should learn 
to take pride in its richness and vitality and should feid the desire to servo it 
devotecUy. 

In uindustani-speaking arms this language will bo tlic motlicr-tongue, but the 
students as well as tho teachers will be required to Icurn both tho scripts, so that 
they may read books w’rittcn in Urdu as well ns in Hindi. In non-Hindustani 
speaking areas, where tliu luoviucial languago will bo tiie mother- tongue, the study 
or Hindustani will be coinjnitsory during the 5th and 0th years of school life, but 
the children will have the choico of le;u*iiing either one or tliu other script. How- 
ever, in the case of tcacheis, who have to deal with children of both kinds, know- 
ledge of both the scripts is desirable. 

At any rate, every public school must make adequate provision for the teaching 
ef both scripts. 

In general outlines, the syllabus of studies will be the same for boys and girls 
up to the 5t)i grade of tho i>c}iool. In grades 3 and 5 tho syllabus in general 
seienee should be so modified as to includo Domestic Bcienco for girls. In grades 0 
md 7 the girls will he allowed to take an advanced course in domestic science in 
place of the basic craft. 



The All India Educational Conferrace 

Calcutta— 27tli. to 30th. Deceoiber 1937 

** i ** *• o? 086 blanuoK it if it does not trtiMform laid iota 

(|old in enomons qoantiues nod with amide speed. It is one of the man* faatota 
ud^ng huton^ forow and conditions that shape a people's oharaoier and 
destiny It IS not the sole ^I-suficiog faotor which shonld be held resp^ible lor 
evOT defMt in the nation”— in these remarkahle words Mr. C. B. Aeddf, Tice Oban* 
1 if ^ * j Andhra Unirersity, defended the cause of learuiog agaiuBt crltioitma 
levellea to-day at the modern system of education in this country, when, on the 27 lb. 
Decambw 1 93 7 , he presided over the deliberations of the Alt*loaia Educational Oenfer 
enoe which on that day commenced its session at the Senate House of the Onlouttn 
University. 

“What I would like to point out to you is that our entire nationsl hfe depends on 
the rapid spread of education among our masses. To whatever fieUi of life we turn— 
of business, of industry, of health service, of national defence, cii even of the higher 
Ottitaral development, you will find that the vital force is ebbing away, owing to the 
drying up of the flow at the source, which after all is the human material of the 
country , observed Sir Xilratan Sircar is performing the inauguration of the 
Conference. 

"Speaking of Bengar* said Sir. Sanat Kumar Roy O^omdhury^ Mayor of Oalontta 
and the Chairaan of the Reception ^ Committee, "there are clouds in the horison of 
education which throateu to retard if not destroy the basis of sound eduoation in tl^ 
province. I moan the introduction of communalism in education and ooutrol of edn- 
cation by non-educatiouists." 

The assemblage, large and distinguished, was worthy of the momentous occasion. 
Savants and educationists gathered from all parts of India and from beyond the saaa 
to participate in the weighty deliberations that wore expected to give a new orientation 
to India’s present system of education. 

The proceedings commenced with "Bande Mataram" song by a number of girla of 
Bharati Yidyalaya, the assemblage standing in reverential silence. 

Messages conveying good w'islies and desiring suroess of the Conference from Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore. Dr. B. K. Seal, the Uon’ble Mr. B. 0 . Khor, Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Mr. J. H. Parkinson. Eiucation Commissioner with the Oovornment of India, Mr. 
Syama Frosad Mokerjee and others were road at tho meeting. 

Mr. Reddi’a Prestdential Addreas 

Criticism, observed Mr. Reddi in the course of his address, against the present 
system of education had been abroad os it always had been in the past To day, in 
some places it was blowing os gentle broexe whereas in some parti of the oountry it 
was assuming the dimension of a storm. Ho did not know whether it was going to 
npioot anything. But he believed that after the first few shocks were over things 
wonid he found not very different from what they bad been till now, and even th^ 
ui^t be bettor in some respects. 

Proceeding, Mr. Reddi wondered whether there was any system of edneatloa 
which was absolutely free' from ail defects. What Mr. Reddi wished to emphaiisi 
was that the educationists should welcome criticism pointing to the defects of the 
process and the achievements. All these must be taken to heart in the right aplHt 
and one must try to improve sioce educational life was matter of growth. The 
prinoiple of life was man must either grow or decay. He could not afford to stand 
still ; for stagnancy meant decay and death. People were going about consoioosly or 
subconscious^' being told that everything in present educatiou was bad and a new 
departure must be made and a new system should be established. 

"To say that an educational system is' a failure is at beat a partial truth and, 
generally speaking worse than an untruth. On analysis It will mean Hiat the society 
itself is a failure and not its edncationid organisation ^ which is one amooett may 
factors that mould the character of the younger generations. ^ It cannot be that tim 
home, parental influence, the influence of society, culture, tradition, historical eoadi^ 
Hons, public life are all perfect and progressive and education is a failure In snoh 
fdrcamataaces even a bad system of education will not result in miserable produots 
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beoause the products will be the haodworking of the fiocicty as a whole. And when 
the society is strong and vifi^rous the younger generation also will be strong and 
vigorous. Do our critics mean that in the Hindu society, for instance, all these 
other influences that I have referred above are lioaltliy and good and because educa- 
tional system is bad tlierc has resulted* as one of my friuiils deplored just now, in a 
youth without character and in a people who are not real men and women ? Xhe 
proposition is only to be stirted for its absurdity to bcjoine trauspareut. 

‘•It was in 187Q, the speaker proceeded, that compulsory elementary ediioation was 
Introduced in England but the English race was a miglity power on earth long bcfcxre 
1870. Education is not magic ; it is no use blaming it if it does not transform lead 
into gold in enormous quantities and with ample ft)iood. It is one of the many 
factors including historical forces and conditions tliat -shape a people’s character and 
destiny. It is not the sole all-suflicing factor which ivoukl be held responsible for 
every defects in the nation. For instance, if in your homes and parental calculations 
>you set a high value on dowries, can yon blame the professor of English literature 
who explained to his students all the romantic novi ls and poeny of the West but ho 
failed to convert our young men and woni-Mi into roinantics of the xresteru model 
instead of so many do wry seekers of our native pattern y” 

Dealing with the "Ward ha educational scliome foirnul.itel hy Mahatma Oandhi, 
Mr. Koddi pointed out that the Hcheme cont.iiued four isscsitial poitits .namely (1) 
withdrawal of state suppoi*! from rniversity and h ghcr Cilncation (2) living 
Universities and technological institutions to be oigatiisel by private corporations or 
the industrial firms coiiccrnod, (.‘I) making elemenatary educaticui up to the ago of 
14 compulsory and universnJ and in ouler to liiul the finance and 1eaeln*rs necessary 
to give it a directly industrial basic turn so that saleable comnnulitics could bo 

produced and thus education may bo made self-supporting and (4) to conscript* 
educated men and women so tliat they might serve as teachers for a stiimlated 
period, 

Mahatma Gandhi, the sj»oakcr incidentally roraaiked, was by no means fanatic 
about his ideas like most other people, lie would only invite criticism but would 
encourage thorn. Wliatovor might be the defect.? of the scl»emo it could not be 
denied that it had boon produced by ouo of the dynamic pcrs uialities of Ihe world. 
When Mahatma Gandhi invited his opinion as to the Wai Jha scheme, Mr. Keddi 
pointed out to Mahatmaji that he was going to transplant '^Aslirama*’ education 

in the place of the system of education set up by the modi-rn civilised woHd. The 
.speaker was glad to iiote that the .scheme Jiad in a laige measure been modified to 
suit modern conditions as a result of criticism advance-l by tlie educationists. It was 
true that Plato’s “Republic” or Moore’s “Utopia” could not be adopted iu practical 
life. But who could deny the contribution they Jiad made to human progross V 

In the report of tlic Comraittoe it had been dearly pointed out that the formation 
of a non-violent, and non-jiggressive society was .to be tlio ideal of education. People 
might ask thom.seIves if such a society was po.ssiblo. All hisfoiieal developments, it 
had got to remembered, liad tended towards the itvejoase of' the strength of the 
80cit*ty. To become .strung had b(!en the aim in vveiy society. Consciously or 
unconsciously, production of power and development of strength had been the motive of 
all civilisation. Ideally it was no doubt very good : but how were people going to 

create a non- violent suciety V If do.sirc8 were not limited, if tneii wanted to enjoy 

in an inordiate measure, if wants were not miuimisvKl, nature:' y there could be no 
non-violent .society. If meu minimised their wants, if tfieir v were satisfied easilyi 
if they w<^i‘e,to produce only what they could consuiuo, uatu'.illy there could be no 
motive for aggression or competition which was prevcieni in every sphere to-day. 

^ Throughout the original scheme tliere had been talk uf doing away with science and 
applied sciences. In fact, ezpicitatiou to-day of one by anoihor was carried tlirough 
BcioDces. But tho applied science could be mud'o fruitful in another wayi 

by employing It to the dovelonment of men, now being hiisut for purposes 
of aggression and desti notion. If these could bo put into practice a new 
age would be introduced putting an end to all violeiico and aggression. If might 
be that some of the advocates of tlio sciiemes might be ubio to intruduco this new 
development in tho world. For prophets came not to accept existing conditions bat 
to crotttu something new. 

Proceeding, Mr. Uuddi observed that tho history of modern education in India 
would not fail to mention tho dead that Bengal gave to the progress of oducation. 
It wa« Itaia Bam Mohuu Roy who first poinffd out tho uccossity of scientific and 
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Bn(;1i8h ^oeatien. It was a happy aaisnry that attempts were being made to Imp^ 
trnniog in ▼erntenlar. Bat if the mediam was to be in Terntonlar, lot tho mattof bo 
throogn the world of literaturo. It was Sir Ashutosh who gave Indians a rew 
miirersity in this country. Indians had every reason to bo prond of men like Sir 
Ashatosb, Sir Jagadish Chandra ^so and Sir R. N. Seal. 

So long as the University of Calcutta was a merely a degree giving centre 
Government liked it very much. But it foil into disfavour as soon as Sir Ashutosh 
began to introduce reforms and extend its activities. 

Regarding controversies as to tho proposed control «)f secondary ednoation in 
Bengal, Mr. Roddi said that already tliat controversy was having ?ropuroussion through- 
ont India. The only way, ho humorously remarked, is to stop these bickerings 
regarding secondary education was to make education entirely a matter of socoodary 
consideration. . 

Without intellectual leadersliip, Mr. C. I?. Roddi concluded, no nationalism oouUI 
flonrish. It w'as tho University a’ouo that could supjily tho intellect lal leadership. 
To put a stop to University education would be committing a suicidr by the nation. 

Second Day— Calcutta— 28Ui. December 19i7 

The merits and dcrai^rits of tho Wardha Kducational scheme as set forth by 
Mahatma Gandhi formed the subject matter of an interesting disousaion on 
the 28th. December when at. the. Senate . House under the presidency of Mr. U. B. 
Reddi, the Conference liold its second day's so.ssion. . , , t 

At the hand of its protagonists tho scheme came in for unstinted pruio ana 
admiration while the opponents had nothing but unreserved condemnation Md 
denunciation for if. Some of tho 8penkcr.s, however, followod a via media 
declaring that the time had not yet arrived whoa a verdict could be passed upon 

**&a&atma Gandhi” said Principal Saiydin of Aligarh who iniUatM the 
decision, “has snggasted a way of transforming tho^ existing “book schools into 
“work schools” thereby rescuing children from tho intolerable boredom of a Wtroly 
academic and passive ednoation. Above all, tho scheme has a profound 
psychological value inasmuch as it lifts educational piobicms of the country to an 
entirely new plane.” .... t t • 

Mr, Kuppuatoami Aycngnr declare 1 that any system of education whose wwio 
idea was to train the |l•*oplo to a particular vocation could not form a foundation 
for future progress. . . 

Mr. C, Chandraaehharam thought that tho time had^ not come when tho present 
conference could pass a verdict on merits of the scheme. It was necessary tiiat 
the scheme should be studied in ail its details when that would bo forthcoming. 

The discussion however came to a close without any conclusion being arrived* at. 


Fourth Day— Calcutta— 30th. Decembor 1937 

The Conference concluded its deliber.ations on the 30 th. Dacombor, Frof, F. 
Sbesadri taking the chair in absence of Mr. C. R. Iteddi, President of the Confbroace, 
As many as twenty-one lesolulions were adopted, the most important of wtiion 
were the adoidioii of mother tongue as the medium of instruction 
odneation, exploration of possibilities of a rooro extensive use of Basic m 

India, provision of Aims suituhl'* for children and juvonilos, organiMtlon of an 
independent and national system of scouting and girl guiding, ostabhsh^at of 
open air schools and starting of industrial colonies for the relief of edootted 
anemployment. 

Text of Retolutiona 

The following resolutions were adoiicd at the conference 

This Conference places on record its sense of profound sorrow M tho death of 
Sir J C Bose whose valuable coutribut4on to Bcieuco enhanced Indian prestige 
before the civilised world and whose nublo life was dedicated to the higher 

*^*Thifl^(SniMence expresses its grief at the joss the country has sustained by 
theprematuxe death of Sir Syed Mafesood, who rendmud 

to tlto oauso of Indian Education m Director of Public 

Do^ona and as Education Minister of Bhopal and Vicc-Chancelior of the 
Aligarh lloBlim University. 
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This Conference records with creat regret the death of Mr. K. P. Jayswal, 
an eminent worker in the field of Indian History and Arbhmology whose researches 
made a Tolaable contribution to Oriental studies. 

This Conference places on record its sense of loss at the death of Pandit H. N. 
Wanchoo of the Educational Service of tlie United Provinces, who was prominently 
associated with the All- Asia EJncational Conference held at Benares in 19^. 

This Oonference requests the Government of India to arrange for an adequate 
representation of the All-India Federation of Educational Associations on the 
Central Advisory .Board of Education. 

This Conference requests the Central Advisory Board of Education to move 
the railway authorities to grant concession to educational workers travelling to 
attend educational conferences. 

This Conference requests the Provincial and Btato Governments to grant 
facilities to teachers of non-Government educational institutions to enable them to 
stand for cleotioca to the Legislatures, Municipal and District Boards, and Boards 
and Committees of Edneation. 

’This Conferenoe is of opinion that Councils for the registration of qualified 
•'teachers should he started in provinces and States of India. 

This Conlerenre urges the adoption, as early as possible, of the mother tongue 
as the mediam of instruction at all ‘Stages of education. 

Tliia Conleronce desires that the possibility of more extensive use of Basic. 
Eofflish in India .<Shoiuld be explored. 

This Conlorence is of opinion that the governments of provinces and States 
should recognise the value of visual and lural education by granting facilities for 
Ahe imrchaso of £lm apparatus and radio sets for schools. 

This Conference is m opinion that there is urgent need for provision of films 
auitahle for children and juveniles and requests the Goveriiment of India and the 
provinoial Goveruments and the States to take step in this direction. 

This Conference weAcomes the recent move for having an iudepoadent organisa- 
tion lor India to hare a national system ot scouting and girl guiding with Indian 
names and forms which may he afiiliated to (he International Sooutlng Association. 

This Conference reqtmsts tlio Provincial .and State Governments to encourage 
edneaftismal tours tooth Cer ieachers .and pupils (by creating special fadfities regarding 

finances. 

This Conference reanests .the Provincial and State Governments and Universities 
to ensare in rocogoised institutions t;bat (a) no teach or is removed from service on a 
oezdideAtial report ; (h) no feimher is denied itho right to see a report the result of 
which his meant the teaeher'a removal from service : (o) no teacher is removed 
from service without the i-eason for such remorAl being given in writing ; (d) no 
teacher is removed from service without provision for apponl to a duly oonstitated 
Arhitratioa Board. No teacher h removefd from service on a plea of increasisg the 
value of the post to attract a lietter quaKfied teacher. 

This Conference views with ahum tlio insecurity of tenuie prevalent among the 
staff of oon-govei nment educational mstitutions and reqnests the governments m the 
provinoes and the States and Universities to indude in taesir Education Codes definite 
rules for appointment, removal from seivioe and leave, to be obligatory on all 
recognised Institutions. . 

This Conference urges tipon (he different provincial and State Education Depart- 
ments to recognise the scope for open air schools wherever possible to enoourtge 
the starting of such in selected localities and to relax rules regarding bnildiogs to 
allow non-official experiments to bo coodneted without handicaps. 

This roofereoce expresses its grave concern at the backwardness of edaoatioa 
among depressed classes and requests the provincial and State govenonents to sanc- 
tion special grants for the spread of education anieog them. 

la view of the fact that acute uDcmploymeat prevails throughout India amoog 
the edneated classes and that graduates in all provinces are in a pitiable and mimr- 
nble condition for lack of employment, this Conferenoe. urges strongly ail yniveraitm 
intermediate Boards and private edncational bodies to t&e steps and find means for 
starting iaduatrial colonies as has been done by the Punjab Government. The 
feroBce also leqnests other provinoial governments to allot land to snob nnempioyea 
gradoates as may ntUiae It tor agriooltural or industrial purposes. 
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«®'“8 to toreign oountrte and throngh 
to Others to iaduoo foreigo aaivorsities, schools and institutions 
to ezonange prof^sor^ headmasters and teachers for a period estending o?er a year 
nPAfLeoK ^®“>ttee form^ in India may arrange such an exchange of teachers and 
professors whenever occasion may arise. 

I i! Physical, Moral and Spiritual training with a 

bwkground and as it has been fonnd suitable for all grades of 
®J®ps should be taken to introduce the movement on as wide a scale as 
uossioie, and efforts be made to bring it into Hue with the proposed national organisa- 
tion in India and recommends this in all parts of India. 


The New Elducation fellowship Conference 

Calcutta— 29ili. Daeembar 1937 

The New Education Fellowship Oonferenoe met on the 29th. Deceaher under the 
ansprcos of the All-India EJncation Conferonoe at the Senate House, ^louttn. The 
non. Mr. Justice C. C, Siswaa presiding said : ‘Education to day fails to develop the 
whole man ; it trims the wick of intelioot, but does not kindle *the lamp of sonl. The 
result is a mal-adjustment, which the New Education Fellowship attempts to oorreet 
and reform. It views education as a prooesp of development.’* 

Beeior L, ZitliaeuB^ leader of the New Fellowship betegatioo, addressing the eon* 
ferenoe explained that the Fellowship, fonnndod in 1915 in tho dark days of the 
War, had now attracted adherents throughout the world. 

Dr Tagore's Message 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagort sent the following message to the New Bdnoation 
Fellowship Conference : 

^ 'Tfaongh my frail health deprives me of the privilego of being prosent in the 
midst of this distinguished gathering, I have great pleasure in welcoming you all on 
this occasion, which is distiiigaisbed by the presence sf our guests from overseas. I 
am particularly happy to aoto the international obaraotor of this conference for 
though each country may have its particular pTohlems claiming iMB-ticular solutions, 
true education, like all great aits, must have its basis in principles that condition 
human development everywhere. It may be my bias as an artist, but education seems 
to me essentially an ait whose problem we solve not by disciisaiug systems but by 
discovering creative sources of iD.S)nration. When this source is a human one it 
dwells in a teaeber who is over a student and, therefore, through whom a perennial 
intellectual eararness acts as a dynamic force spreading in its surfouodings a disin- 
terested impure for knowledge. 

’Those who have garnered for good thdr stock-in-trade as school masters and shut 
their minds against the growing harvest of truth can only reproduce their lessons as 
gramophone records, repeating with dull accuracy stale i^sageB from second-hand 
stores. They burden tho minds but seldom nourish it. Teacners should be ideal 
comrades of those whom they teach and through the course of teaching their own 
minds should be stirred in sympathy witli the stirrings of tlie young minds. The 
joy of imbibing a lesson oneself ought to find its trne expression in infusing it in 
others. When we see sneh a living onthosiasm Jacking in those who act as guides 
to their pupils, who are ready to raise to them ruling rods from a distance but opt 
offer toem the helping hand oy their side, as too often is the case, they shonld be 
reminded that they have chosen a -wrong vooation and should for the sake of 
humanity ohimge It without delay for that of a jail warder. A rauiue aympamj 
and respect for the students create an atmosphere of freedom in me claisoa whloa 
is IndispensaUe to the oommerue of culture which is named eduewoo. . . ^ 

^Another stream of inspiration ever flowing towards ua oomea from m heart of 
mother Nature where she is genacuus in her gift of light and aky, In tho oolourfol 
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pageantry of her seasons. I con never forget the misery vrhich I snffered as a bov 
when I was daily deprived of human syimiathy within the school walls and 
Nature’s ministration of beauty around them, loung minds gradually forget their 
need of these vitamines of life and are taught to rely upon some substitute fare 
of lessons considered to be principal elemente in the muscle building of ^e intellect 
I believe that it is imperatively necessary that all important educational institutions 
should be founded In those places where Nature reveals her eternal majesty of 
beauty and grandeur according to which our places of pilgrimage have generally 
been chosen in India. Consecration of our life waits to be received from Nature’s 
own hand and it should accompany our trainiog of heart, mind and imagination, 
a training which is not only for the production of timber of a high market value if 
mind coiud be compared to a tree, but for exhibiting the wealth of its flowers which 
contribntea to the ]oy of creation, often without our noticing it. 

^Another necessary factor of education is the environment of national mind. But 
unfortunately we have not had the opportunity of cultivating it in India for over a 
century and such a privation can never be oompensatod for by the establishment of law 
and order, which our Government has so often boasrod of, and which is merely an im> 

S osition from outside, superficial in its genuineness. In the olden days in India, 
lore was a uniformity of culture, having its guardians and centres of distribution 
in different places which may be called university towns. Like as in the organ of 
tha heart, the life-blood of the common cnltiiro was generated aud kept pure in those 
places where great scholars gatheroi and owned tlieir sacred responsibility to the 
society to offer their learning freely to those who came to claim it. 

*To-day our few universities arc like oases in the heart of a vast desert of 
illiteracy, whose gifts are for a few, producing a language and a mental diet that 
remain foreign to the multitude. Such a meagre education, product of very narrow 
reservation plots, often has reactionary symptoms on tlio nature of those who are 
classed as tne eaucated, the strong gravitational piill of tholr surroundings violently 
dragging them back into the dark cell of mediaeval unreason. Such an edneation can 
never attain its depth of reality and when our foivign critics laugh at some mani- 
festiou of our imperfection, very often turning it into a propaganda for humiliating 
us before the world, they si'em to be blissfully ignorant of their own responsibiJty 
for such a tragically stiijiid result. 

*Nor may we underrate the great influence exercised on the child's mind by the 
values that prevail iu the society in which ho is born and brought np. If these 
values be perverted, no sort or am uint of formal oducatiou can save the child from 
their destructive effect. For tliese values affect the mind as subtly and surely as 
the physical climate on the body. G(»od oduication of children is not possible unh'ss 
good ideals govern the society. Methods of education may be moilcru and scientific, 
But they will only chain and debase the mind more effectively if the puri) 0 .ses they 
serve are ignoble. Educationists, thoref-MC, must remain more or l(*ss helj-dcss in an 
age where collective greed is glorified as patriotism and inhuman butchery is made 
the measure of heroism. 

‘I have taken- the liberty of drawing your attention to the universal principles 
that must govern the value of ciucation as an art and d-terminc its success for good 
or ill. As regards the particular problems that relate to this country 1 leave tliera 
for your mature deliberations which I shall read with great pleasuro. My own ideas 
regarding these problems 1 have emphasized so- often before iny countrymen that I am 
reluctant to reiterate what have come to be regarded as mere platitudes. And 

f latitude, indeed, all ideas tend to become, unle.ss worked out in some living form. 

am therefore glad that some of you will be coming afier the conference to our 
Ashrama at Santiniketan, where I may be able to .show you how I have struggled 
for the last thiry years to create for our children an appropriate atmosphere, giving 
it the principal place in our programme of teaching. For atmosphere must be for 
developing the sensitiveness of soul, for affording mind its true freedom of 
aympathy. 

‘Now that Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the cause of mass education in earnest 
we may be sure of great results in the near future. Already great interest has 
been roused in the country and controversy provoked over the question ^hethor 
education can be made self-supporting. Before you too are likewise provosea in 
violent agreement or disagreement with the proposal, I would remind you mai 
Oandhiii’s genius is essentially practical, which means that his practice is 
ably superior to his theory. As the scheme stands on paper, it seems to assume 
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thit m^rlal atiiity. i^er th«a dsTalopaeat of peraoaalitj, ia the ead of edooatioo, 
^ souse of word aiay be still available for a ohosea few who oaa 
afford to pay for it, the mmost that the masses cau have is to bo traiaed to view 
world they live la the perspective of the partloalar oraft they are to employ 
for their livelihood. It is true that as things are, even that is maoh more mao 
what the muses are aotoally getting bat Itia nevertheless unfortunate that, even la 
eduoation should^ dolod out in insuffioient rations to the poor, 
while the feast romains reserved for the rich. I oannot oongratulate a soolety or a 
nahon that calnily excluded play from the ourrioolam of the majority of Its 
ohild^ren s eduoation and gives in its stead a vested interest to the teaohers in the 
market value of the pupils' labour. Bit these defeots seem suoh only on paper, for 
no man loves the children of the poor mire than the S^ahatma. We may bo sure that 
when the scbome is actoally worked out by him we shall dlsoover in it ouly one 
more testimony to the genius of this praotioal sage whose deeds surpass hia words.* 


The All India Muslim Students* Conference 


CalentU— 27tli. and 28th. December 1937 

Mr. KiMi'r PtMidraCal AHnm 

**Withoot eoonomio and social freedom, polttioal libertv has -little eonteut Tet 
on the other hand, politiosl liberty must have a basis of eoooomlo and social fret* 
dom," observed Prof. Htimayun JUTahtr, presiding over ths All-ludia Muslim Studsats* 
Oonferenoe held In Caloutta on the 27lh. Deeemher 1937. He added that poTitioal 
liberty sought its fulfilment la eoonomio equality and these joiutly led to a resUsatloa 
of social justioe and freedom. 

There was no denying, Mr. Kablr oonttuned, that the history of the last 100 or 
150 years was for Indian Mussalmans a historv of degradation and deterioratioa. 
The policy of utter non-oo-operatioa which Hislim India followed was ao doabi 
natund and perhaps even unsvoidsble, but It was unwise and the heritage of oolf- 
oentred defeatism which it had left behiod was fraught with the gravest ooasequeaosi 
lor the pplitioal fate, not only of Indian Muslims but of ludia as a whole. 

Mr. Mabir emphasised the futility of pacts and treaties betwoeu different oomma* 
nitiee and doubteu if they guaraatoM the seourity of the Mussalmsas. ladia termed 
only a part of the world system and must, thoreforeL resot to every Qovemmeut la 
the world. Mr. Ksbir alluded at length to the nnempfovment and poverty prevalent 
all over the oouutry, drew a contrast between the oonditions here and In Englaad and 
Germany and soggosted a thorough rovlsion of the prioolples oo whloh soolatg ifoi 
based. 

Conoluding, Mr. Esblr remarked that the stn^le for liberty was only a first atsp 
in that endeavour and that the first step should not bo taken till there waa ono 
ooBunon solidarity and one common brotherhood. 

Opposing the formation of a separate Muslim organisation, namely, the AU India 
Mnalmi Btndents* Federation, over which Mr. M. A. Jinnah is prssiaing to*day, Mr. 
Eahir said that a political leader of the capaoity and individual ooursge of Mr. Jinoah 
rikonld not care to aooept for the oommunity the rongb and tumble of free ooaqmfei- 
tioa but must for ever advise it to avoid the politiosl etruggle tilt it had first bsooma 
strong. *£ven if we aooept their general promises and their desire for the proteo* 
tion of the special interests of our oommoniiy, the methods which they alvooata are 
not sifited to those ends. In fact, they me bonnd to lead to a defiiat of the pur* 
poees whloh they propoee.'* 

The student oommunity in the country, Mr. Kablr ooutinned, wst, therefore feood 
with two altamativee, namely, the aatisfaotion of the eelf-Intereet of a few ladivt* 
daeb through oommunal organisatione and pacta or an endeavonr to reilist oar 
oomm hiUBfmity ia an attmapt to reconstruct sooietj In the fntoreet of tho nnwoe 
Who tm BOW, la history, had alwsys been dsladsd sad opprsaiod. Ths MssUm 

■ 
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ttadents to-dly must stand shonldev to Bhonlder with their brothen In other 
oountriee and oommonitieB, solving the oihmmon pzoUenn of the world. 

Reiolntioa 

aJO Oonferenoe passed a relation, declaring that it was detriments to the 
interestB of Mnslim stadents as wSI as to the student oommnnity in general to 
organise themselves on oommnnS lines and .expressing the opinion that it was 
through an All-India stndent body, embracing Hindus, Muslims and other communities 
that me Student Movement oouJd best he conducted. 

Rosolnlioiit— 2iid. Day— 28th. Doeember 1937 

The Oonferenoe concluded its d^berattons after adopting severS interesting 
resolutions : 

(1) Urging the removS of repressive laws at present in force in India ; 

(8) demanding reform of the system of examinations whereby persons who fail in 
one subject may appear in that subject alone at a special examination held at the 
beginning of the next session ; 

M Hindu-Muslim unity inaugurated by the Nawab of 

(4) r^uesting the authorities of the AHgnrh University to change the present 
University monogram which contains the symbol of firitisn imperialism and replace 
It by one which may be more conducive to the growth of self-respect and nation- 
alism among the students of the University ; 

(6) urging the Calcutta University authorities to change the present university 
monogram since it is unacceptable to a section of the countrymen ; 

(6) emphatically protesting against the perpetuation of the supposed Black Hole 
tragedy and demanding its immediate removal to the Museum and 

(7) urging upon all the Provincial Governments to issue immediate Instructions 
that in view of the fact that the story of the Black Hole tragedy is a mere Inven- 
tion of the British historians in the interest of imperialism, all the text-books in 
primary and secondary schools be revised and history books be re-written from a 
progressive and natiom|l point of view. 


The All India Muslim Students’ Federation 

Itt, Session— CAlcutta — 27lh. & 28lb. December 1937 

The Opening Speech 

The first session of the All-India Muslim Students' Federation commenced In 
Oalontta on the 27th. December 1937. 

SydAhM Azitt^ ex-Minister of Bihar, opening the session, confessed he was 
most unwilling either to preside or to inaugurate the Conference. His reluotance 
was not due to lack of sympathy for stadents or indifference to pnhlio interests, fie 
tenbted the wisdom and the necessity of having an organisation for Mnslim stadents 
only and the prospect of sncoess of their scheme. He still doubted the latter. He, 
however, realised that stadents conld not escape the environment in which tl^ 
Uved. In this ohaotio condition of religious, political, social and economic life, Mnslim 
yonths had not begun to bestir themselves a minute too soon. Many problems cried 
out for solution* Mr. Aziz urged to try to remedy the back-wardness of their oommn- 
nity and co-operate with others in all matters calculated to advance the prosperity 
ana happiness of the people generally. 

Mr. Haq's Addresa 

The Premier Mr. Foxfaf ATmo, delivering personally his message to the Federation, 
xefarred to hia reoeat tour of Eastern Bengal districts and said he was practically 
Imyotftod by repreaeaMvee of the press, whereas MinlRtera in Coogrese pitfmoif 
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obtained the widest pnblioity. If reports of hie aotiTity at all fPP®*??* 
he said, distorted and misleading aooonnts. •‘This propagwda is carri ed on Jissplg 
for the reason he was a Muslim*’. It was communalism of the - worst type, ne •»« 
adding : “I have got a stern rod for those who preach oommunslism Md distort tM 
peace of the country”. Mr. ^uo advised the delegates to ayid , 

tendencies. They were surrounded oy enemies on all sides he said, and nrgea inas 
they most be rewiy for a fight which he foresaw. 

Hr. Jiatiah’s Prasidenlial Addrees 

Mr. M. A. Jinnak, who presided, »t the outeet, ^e It 
the president^ip of tiie Federation. He added that there .y** JJS 
to them than that they should orgsniM , ^eir oommumty a^ do ewg t^^ 
their power to raise their people eoonomioally, sooislly and eduoatioMlly to g 

**'“Mrfj!nS^de^ribed the oiroumstanoM .l^iog ‘®h«‘?nfSSS”be wnw *lK^ 
Muslim student organisation. He was astonished to be iILrars on the 

students that they had been idtogether excluded f^^^^ 
executive of the Federation. This, Mr. Jinnah said, appeared 

^ ?Jnder^ the present conditions, Mr. Jinnah went on, . ^ 

munities to work in co-operation, harmony, and MuaUmi to 

to dub a man as communalist. If communalism ^ be panted M^uaiiM^ 

occupy their rightful place in the Government of the country then hlaheat 

ss!£, tr^'^oo? 

‘'“S^njfniwemfiiiathe had not 

?he r^hts anJ inleros’ls of Muslims 1016 ThJ F?«t wi p2rt 

that iSwis that the I^linow Pact was S? bsste of It 

and parcel of both the Congroes and the Muslim ^uo ana o 

various Unity Confersnces wore “A “*’*,!! iotoreste of ril minoritien In 
mnia for the purpoee of safemsrdiM the nghU ya inwresr e oi w 
India Thi. li^nf on until the High Commsnd of ibo tongr^ esMwaiiy aung ^ 
last five or six years discarded tins basic and * _„„i, thin* as a minority 

ffirrS Sf H^Uid “at SnoM^ndmenlal and ^ 

wr.ia, 3 

life and death for the Muslims. aKat it uteod for the full Independenoe 

The Federation passed a resolution dwlaring that it comooied ofautono- 

•rKMfS as£ -Sv?* .“w issras 

destroy everything that ertont*Sn*8ny oonsti^tion which mi^t 

that there must be safeguards to the fullest ertoni in ao^ « independent and 

aL'.'srsd”S..."tsss:- s-ssf z-wss. w o-™. « «. 

“and If we are united, we have ^ * tyj|t the Congress High Command 

isas’SKS! ff4» 

2-^3,saf 

of tmw eetUcmcnt is bunkom. in oraer w 
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first thing the Mosllms dionld do is to win s^-respeot for them by doing the spade 
work for the advanoemeDt of tbefr oommnnity. Eoonomioally, socially and edaca- 
tionally the condition of the Muelim villager is heart-rending but there Is none to 
oome to his rescne.** Even the Gongresa Mioh called itself national did not bother 
abont the Muslim masses until late. They had started what they oalied Muslim Mass 
Contaot, which really was ^^massaore oontaof* For all this there must be Muslim 
workers who would by their selfless devotion build the foundation of a great society. 

Mr. Jinnah oonoluaed by saying that one great difficulty in achieving an inter-oom- 
nunal settlement lay in the fact that till now neither Mahatma Gandhi nor the Con- 
gress nor the Hindu Mahasabha had agreed to any single demand of the Muslims. 
^In the absence of mutual agrement of these points what does an exparta offer on 
the part of individual members of the Congress High Command avail so long as the 
Congress is not in possession of the sovereign power ?” 


Jflss (Uorgina Haaarika (Assam) moved : *^This session of the All-India Mnslim 
Stndents’ Gonferenoe realising the necessity for education amongst Mnslims girls 
recommends to &e authorities concerned to get co-education introduced in all insti- 
tutions for primary, post graduate and toohnical studies'*. The resolution was reject^ 
by 84 against 70 votes. 

By another resolution the Gonferenoe condemned the propaganda carried on 
by uie so-oalled All-India Students* Federation against the Mnslim University 
by appointing an unauthorised commission and protestod against the aotivities of 
Sir wazir Hasan and others in the same connection. 

Besolntions were also adopted urging the prop^tion of Islamio education and 
ideals, starting an English daily under the supervision of Mr. Jinnah, oondemning 
the use of *8n’ and the lotus on the Calcutta University monogram and requesting 
fho University authorities to remove the same. 


The All Bengal Students’ Federation 


lit* SaagioB— Calcutta— 26tli. 9l 27di, December 1937 


The utHMy of the students’ movement for attaining freedom of the country, the 
neoesei^ for the introduction of compulsory free primary eduoation, represeutitiou 
of studeuta in the universities aud reduotiou of tuition and examination fees were 
atroMiiid by varions epeakers at the annual conference of the All-BengaS Stndente 
Iteration which oommenoed its session at the Albert Hndl, Calontta on the 2M. 

im7, Mr. J/iharandu Duita^Majumdar^ M. L. presided over the 


Mr. Batfamddtfi, a representative of the Aligarh students, addreBStng the mMflog 
referred to the Afl-india Muslim Students Federation which ia to take place tp-day 
under the presidentship of Mr. M. A. Jinnah. He said that delegates from Aligarh, 
lAoknow, Delhi and other plaoes who had been opposed to the formation of this w- 
gudiatfam ware not going to be allowed to attend the **sbow’' which the 
minded people are ataginjg to-morrow under the presidentship of Mr. Jiuuah . Toe 
speaker aasured the Bengal students that the majority of Muslim students of of Aligara 
and other nnirersitieB were behind the All-lndia Students* Federation and were opposed 
to the fonnatitm of a aeparate organiaatlon for Muslim studeuta. 


WenraMlI 


The Piwddeatiai Addreee 

’ la oourae of hia speecffi aaid : 


ia edaoaUon la our country, but do we jwt flad th at om 
free aooeaa to the region of tto mind till om 
i fife ? Are we tooii ianoointi aa to hefim fM muMm w 
bUb .dw .Madini it bifaigtaiad tothW? ** 
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art kDow tint hi Endaad, for eiompld, tht exteiiBioii of the fruohiM wii fho (nat* 
ott imglo footor in the remnrlnble enlarfeiBent of ednottioniJ opM^nities from the 
latter pert of the 19th oentary onwards, and that behind that exmnaion was the story 
of atapendons effort and organisation on the part of the working ofassea ? The olaas ' 
in power has ^ways proceeded on the principle that ignoranoe on the part of the 
masses strengthen its regime and that when ednoation most giren, it dionld be 
snob as is least likely to injnre* its foundations. In tbo most aayanoed capitalist 
oountries, ednoation for the masses— and what ednoation it is 1— ends at fonrteen, 
and so Is oapitalism insured agiunst inoonyenient attsok. They fear that onoe the 
masses get the keys to knowledge, they will rush to take possession of the keys of 
power. No wonder onr masters haye hem so purposefnlly niggardly in making edn* 
eatlonal opportunities ayailsble to onr people. 

How regrettable it is that legislation so hopelessly reactionary as the pronoaed 
Secondary Hdnoation Bill is being opposed by most people who bays ezpressM them- 
selves on the point from considerations of a wrong angle distorted by oommunal. The 
Bill purports to give members of a particular community a large representation on 
the proj^sed Board. The interests, after all— educational or otherwise— ct all oommunl- 
ties are the same. Why must we oonfose issues by giving the impression that what 
is resented most of all is the amount of Muslim representation on the Board ? The 
thing is that in the first Secondary eduoafion, more subservient place the Bill pro- 
poses to make than it is at present, to the policy of a Government which, even if 
we ignore its present membership which is reactionary to the extreme, baa to work 
necessarily within the limitation of a constitution which we are out to reject. A.nd 
in the second place, the Bill aims at a diminution of the already scandalously niggard- 
ly facilities for secondary ednoation available in the province. The stsdents also 
should be enoonraged to agitate that they should, as in the Scandinavian countries, have 
representation on any Board that may be oonstituted. That these points are not de* * 
veloped and emphasised very muoh more than the fact that our ednoatlonlsts are in 
the main oompletely devoid of a social sense and incapable of rotating eduoational 
questions to the burning social and economic problems of the day. 

Education is onr birthright : It baa access to the region of the mind. It must M 
free and unhampered but capitalism has made it the privilege of the few. It would 
be appeailing if statistics were collected as to tbo number of suicides committed hf 
despairing young students unable to pay their tntion fee. Thousands upon tbousanos 
of students, now that. the University examinations are approaching, have to find. 
Heaven knows bow, the fees which have got to be paid before they can appear. And 
all this for the sake of an ednoation which is utterly unrelated to life, which drills 
platitude into young minds and throws them relentlessly into a oompetitive strnga^ 
for existence where the scales are weighted enormously against them. These are hut 
a few of the many concrete problems which you most agitate, and you oan, I am 
sure, oonfidently expect the help and sympathy of all who should stand by yon when you 
demand decent people. Every one, besides, real culture freedom, when you point out 
how imperialism, conscious of its peril, bans books and periodloala, and that 
most tremendous event in history, imperialism, torn by its own inner oontrsdiotions 
and the insoluble antagonism of rival Power groups, cannot long resist the onward 
msroh of the people. 

And it is with the people— the wide masses of the people— that the students must 
participate in their great struggle for freedom and for the socialism against the in- 
famous brigands who have shown their dirty paws in Abyssinia, in Spain and in 
China, and are trying to strangle resurgent movements in different parts of the 
world. The students must recognise thst working class has now become the guardians 
of onltnre— for, fnndsmentsliy, those who will support the drastic cLinges neoeasary 
for the good life are precisely those who think they will gain by it ; that is to say, 
the working class and those people who have come to the conclusion that only so- 
oislism can satisfy the demsnoe which civilised man ought to and can make of life. 
The force which alone can bring about the change must be. in the Iset resort, the 
organised working class. Students must not look on, espeoiidly at jpreisnt, and must 
nmte with the naasaes, from whichever quarter the attacks on working olaia organisa- 
tion and solidarity may come. 

lUeoiiilioiis 

The Conference eonolnded on the 27lh. December amidat tiemendoiia enthnalam 
and cheerings. The Conferenee paaaed a anmber of resolntiona regarding almoat all the 
aftofara eitoer Indian or International which affect the atndenta oommonity of the world 
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w a whole. The first resolntion which was moved from the chair was a condolence reso- 
Intion over the deaths of Dhanesh Bhattaoharyya, Fan! Nandi, Sir J. C. Bose, K. P 
Jayaswal, J. Prasad and V. Yarma. Of these the first two were political prisoners 
of AIiTOre Central Jsil. 

On behalf of the B. P. 8. F. four long resolntions regarding (1) International prob- 
lem. (2) Problem of India and Bengal, (3) Student movement and mass education and 
(4) Programme of the student movement, were passed. 

Non-official resolutions regarding civil liberties in India, on the India Aot, 1935, 
Civil Liberties in Chandannagar, demanding the release of detenues and political pri- 
soners, disapprovi^ Brataohari and Scont movement, condemning the communalism 
and demanding private examination in higher education, were also adopted. 

Bengal students received with their sincere thanks the presentation of two flags 
and some pictures made by the students of China. 


The Bombay Presidency Stodents’ Conference 

Poona— 24th. & 25tb. December 1937 

The session of the Bombay Presidency Students* Conference commenceed a 
Poona on the 24th. December, Mr. Zaheer presiding. 

Nearly 150 delegates attended from all districts of the presidency. The pro- 
ceedings were peaceful, the seceders being content with distributing hand-bills 
regarding the representative character of the Conference and not demonstrating 
in any other way. Messages were received from Mr. Nehrn, the Bombay Ministers 
and others wishing the Conference success. Mr. Jnwaharlal Nehru in his message 
appealed for a united front among students and deprecated attempts to introduce 
the communal spirit in the students’ movement. 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of Vande Mataram and hoisting 
of the tri-colour flag. Mr.F. O. Pathak welcomed the delegates. 

Senapati Bapat^ in his inaiigural address, expressed confidence in the ultimate 
victory of their cause, urged the students to cultivate a spirit of uncompromising 
resistence to the evil of every kind and exhorted them to take up service of the 
Diotbeiland as their first and foremost duty. He advised them to Moscow, its 
plans, and its performances in every field of human activity. 

Mr. Zaheer was warmly cheered when he spoke on the miseries of the country 
under imperialism. He said mental bondage was the result of the present system 
of education. Mr. Zaheer spoke at length on the world situation, on Nazi 
Germany, Spain and Bino- Japanese war, and said imperialism was the root of all 
evil. CoDoluding, he spoke on the need to fight the imposition of the Federation 
by organising a united front. Speaking on the new Soviet Constitution under 
which everv citizen was gnarantced work, rest and education he exhorted India to 
strive for the establishment of such a constitation. 

'RpaoIutioiM— 2ad. Day— ‘25Ui. December 1937 

Strong criticism of the Congress Ministries was made by seme of 
at the Conference, which resumed its session on the 25ih. December 4t the ?Tilai 
Mandir, Mr. Zaheer presiding. 

The Conference unanimously passed resolutions demanding the restoration of 
civil liberties and urging the Congress Ministries not to continue to nse sections 
of the Indian Penal Code, the Criminal Law Amendment Act. and the Press Act 
but to rgraal them. . 

The Freeident disagreed with the remarks made by one speaker and saia 
the situation had greatly improved in the country after the Congress had taken 
offlee. 

Miss Kamoia Tulpule moved the anti-war resolution, which was passe^ , 

The Conference ratified the revised constitution of the Students Fedmtion ina 
adopted tyrelve fundairental demands which will be forwarded to the Bombay 
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demooratise the UoWersity and guarantee freedom to 


Premier urging iegislation to 
etodente. 

coDoloded after adopting thirty reeolutiona. One 

8Deakera^*^d^nhii®*^i?”^^®^ scheme of Tooationai training. ManT 

*® ansmtable, uneyatematio and reactionary aM opined It 

resolution condemned Japanese 
Japanese goods. 

Coronation, 

‘*^**®^^ universities on 
release of Gommnnist leaders now in U, P. 
arnm jlct. 


aggression, oongratulated Ghinese 

, opposed the Federation, 

a linguistio basis, demanded the 
Jail, and demanded repeal of the 


The U. P. Students* Conference 


lal. Session — Cawnpur~8th. November 1937 

The Preiidenttal Address 

Presiding over the First U.P. Provincial Students* Conference held at Cawnpore on 
the 8(h. November 1937, Mrs. Kamaladcvi Chattopadhaya said that in this province 
the students* organisation ii:vi taken deep roots and tliat students had also 
shown thsir consciousness and their solidarity. It was in the United Provinces that 
the All India Students’ Federation was born. She referred to a number of strlkea. 
notably at Cawnpore, Fysabad and Luokaow and said sho was glad that In most of 
the strikes the demands of the students were conceded by the Cotlege authorities. 

Speaking on strike she said *Much has been made of those strikes to prevent 
the students in an unfavourable light and although no same individual would want 
to encourage strikes for the sheer fun of it, the rights of the students must be 
recognised, la the present society It is only the rights of those in power which are 
adnutted, more out of fear thau out of a souse of justice. And the students mutt 
have some means of getting grievances redressed If normal means prove unavailing. 

Mrs. Katnaladevi Chattopadhaya dwelt at length on education and said 

*^ucation all the world over except perhaps In a country liko Soviet Russia, 
reflects the charaoteristios of the society as a whole. Education after all cannot be 
divorced from life, from our day to day existence and struggle. When it is. It 
becomes nnresl as it is in our country to the larger extent. Because, education here 
can neither express the rational genius for feeding the national wants. 

*Tbi8 education was originally designed to meet the needs of a new foreign 
adminIstiatioD, which was seeking to establish its grip over this country. A nation 
aabjeoted, humiliated, opposed and exploited, can never rise to its full Intellfotiial 
or orestive genius. The real Btrezu[th of the nation lies in its creative faculty and 
Boope. This nu been successfully killed in India. Oar text-books are merely stale 
afterthoa^ts of retired school masters who turn to compiling text-books as a Inora- 
tive means of enpplementing their meagre pensions. There are two atandiim prob- 
IsiiBB that face etndents* unemployment and an nnsatisfaotory system of edooation. In 
n way the latter has a oloae bearing upon the former for the two are allied to aaoh 
Most people are mis-fits in lira for they do not find their tme vooation in 
onr aooial and economic 'life la not rationally and Boientifioally planned. 

; is hapaxard and haa no relationship to car natnral gifis had 
to onr ambitioiia lor the fotore. A boy trained •• an engfamer 
*0 ffiv aottng, a barriater beoomea aa insoranoe agent and a^singw tote a 
Bis ia m only a ooloaaal waate of tima and eneigy bnt mthleaB deatroottoa 
..1 'V^naUa nift and craatiTe force. 

thiwiili thto ttnlM, 70a wU be afanlMi mmlmn Out fea 
- ‘ iheaUBKtglinta tUe onoate, thto oentiaaou TtnHmt ee H oe e( 
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imh Iradding lira. It is Uaon^fi an efioient organiMtton that yon can make yanr- 
aalf and yonr demands felt For this porpoae a strong nnited stndents’ organisMion 
is Tory essentisL** 

Hie President said that she realised the many diffionitlea which lie In the path 
of the stndents. In this pipTinoe there was stfll a Gtofemment oironlar, no donbt 
a relic from the past, banning stndents from partioipatlng in poUtios. It was both 
regrettable and surprising that snoh an order snonld still he allowed to remain 
in spite of a Oongress Ministry. She hoped , it wonld soon go, for it was the right 
of the yonngmen and women to p^oipate in politioa. No one, howerer high or 
mighty, oonld deny them that right it was the bririlege of yonth to gi?e new 
idAt new theories, new ideologies to soolety. The yonth haa a clean and clear 
Tision and a right sense of ralneB and proportions. 

Jfrt. Chatt^adhjfaya paid tributes to the stndents of the Aligarh Unirersity *‘who 
are faoing to-day ceaseless peneontloos for the sake of nationalism and national 
unity.** She welcomed the appointment of an Bjqniry Committee under the distin- 
gttished Chairmanship of Sir Syed Wasir Hnssan to enquire Into the refusal of 
admissions for three of their comrades In the next higher classes in the name of 
discipline. 

Conoluding she said **Iiat us assure the brare stndents of Aligarh that not 
only the student world of India but the entire nationalist India is behind them. 
Students must remember that complete unity and solidarity In their own ranb 
is essential above all things, for the future leadership of the oonntry lies in their 
hands. If they are to . fuldl this role, they must destroy putrefleio ideas which 
poison onr society and create a new and fresh atmosphere in which there shall 
oe no place or room for snoh unnatural divisions or distinotions and a nnited 
society bas^ on just and harmonious foundation shall arise." 


THE CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 
The Bombay University Convocation 

The^fbliowiog is the text of the address delivered ^ Mr. Syammratad 
yiee-QhaDoellor, Mcutta Uaiversity, at the ‘Annual donvooation of the University or 
Bombay held on the I7tli. Augntk 1937 

Let me oouvey to the authorities of your university my siooere thanks for tho 
^nonr they have done me in asking me to address your Annual Oonvooation. I bring 
to yon ue good wishes of my own university and I hope that in the years to oomo 
there wiU be established a closer contact and co-operation between your nnivarsity 
and mine, representing the onltare and thought of two of India's great provinces 
wbioh, eaoh m its own way, have contribute! In no small meaaare towards the 
advancement of the bast Interests of the oonntry. I recall with gratitnde that onr 
first great ben^aotor was a merchant prinoe of Bombay, Premohand Bi^ohandt 
whoso generosity laid the foundations for onr activities In pursuit of higher Iwniaf 
and research. 

la recent years ocoosions like the present one have been utilised with rsmarkablo 
zeal for discussing problems of ednoational reoonstrnution in India I am inolined to 
think that public attention has been anffioiently stirred by anoh ntteranoea and by tho 
publication of nomorous reports, pamphlets and addresses. And the time hae now 
Qome for matiating a new policy of ednoation, auitod to onr neoda and aapirationa and 
oonsistent with the best traditions of onr past That the aim and outlook of Indian 
imiveraitiea should be altered in many respects in the light of onr changing eonditioaa 
Is acknowledged by all schools thought. The future policy in respect of Indian 
nnivnrsities must however be one of progressive 3 zpansioa and not of ahort-sightsd 
oartailment. 

Those who advocate restrrch'on either of a direct or an indirect nature, bsse Ihelr 
snggeisiona on two main grounds. They argue that a large number of nniveraity men 
do not find suitable employment for want of either opportunities or necessary train* 
lag ; farther, that the aniversities admit many into their portals who are sot fit to 
receive hif^er education. Even assnming the criticism to be partially ^ oorreot Um 
remedy obviously is not artiSoial restriction of the number of nniversity ataaontSj 
but the provision of sounder preliminaiy training, the introdnotion of an improved 
system of ednoation, varied and divorsinod in character, the oreation of fresh oppor* 
tnnities for work and the opening of new avenues of employment to absorb tho oons* 
tmotive energies of the yonths of the country. Barely, the existeooe of 17 nnivar* 
sities with a little above a lao of students receiving training ^ under their inftiumot Is 
not an alarmingly large number for a country like India wbioh haa a popalation of 
more than 200 millions. Instead of merely critioisiog the policy pursued by tha 
universities let our critics help in introducing a new era of oonstruotive effiwta to* 
wards the establishment of speouU institutions and departenents, teohnioal, indnst ii a l , 
agricnltnral and commercial, for imparting a thorough training to the youths lor 
varied occupations in life and for nationiu service. ^ 

Let me however emphasise that the mere prodnofton of sneh trained yontha will 
not solve the problem, that it will be the bonnden duty of tha State and other mUio* 
ritiea so to readjust and modify their policies aSectiag the economic and poUtioal 
conditions of society as fully to utilise their services in a nsefnl prodnotive r- 


and or nSve«'iti« fll-tr'iOnwl alamni: Mo 

iom of a far-reaching character are possible so long as out of the total reveoMi of 
British India only 5 per cent goes to education, P«r cant being r^ved te 
defonee, for poIi4 and jails. R is to bp hoped tb^ iwith the iMngi^oii of ^ 
new oonstitamiiri changes, ednestion and other nation-bailding depivtaunts irill 
reorive their legitimate shares oat of the rsvanues of . 

She vnivemes in India to-^ an thrantaiiad with ittiritai fcoa two oImmi «f 
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I Mnit*- 


critios. One, as I have said, nrges artificial redaction in their number and in the 


that education may break down the barriers of enperstition and elayery and lead men 
along the path of equality, liberty and progress. The other, often anthinking and 
abort-siffhted, regards higher education as an unnecessary luxury benefiting a com- 
paratively small number of people and of doubtful value to the 'largest interests of 
the nation. 

We have to guard against both these classes. We must boldly assert and prove 
that a university, if properly conducted, can be the home of progressive thought and 
culture ; it can be the mouthpiece of national hopes and aspirations.; it can be the 
recognised medium for conserving and advancing the bounds of knowledge, and for 
preserving and raising the intellectual life and thought of a nation, breathing an 
itmosphere of freedom and truth, drawing together meu and women of ail castes 
and creeds, inspired by a zeal for devoted and unselfish service. Indeed, there should 
be no question of conflict between the different stages of education, primary, second- 
ary and university ; and each should receive* the unstinted support of the Slate and 
the public. 

Students of the university, let mo now address a few words to you direct and 
through you to others who are still pursuing their studies. You are about to enter 
the arena of life and whatever trials and responsibilities you might have had to face 
in the past are nothing in comparison with what await you in the da^m to ceme. It 
may be that some of yon will achieve success from a worldly point of View and 
attain fame and wealth in your respective professions:; there may be others amongst 
you who may pursue the path of scholarship and learning or follow odher walks of 
life, benefioial to society hut not highly lucrative ; these may be still others wim may 
have to spend their da^s in comparative obscurity or may not attain worldly success 
at all. Some of you will become leaders and Issue commands ; others will leaun to 
oar^ them out, all acting for the •oommon welfare. 

But whatever may be your lot in future, are you carrying away with you any 
special traditions, do you feel inspired by any ideals, which will mark you oat as 
men and women different from those who have not passed through the doors of the 
universities ? Apart from imbibing information and knowledge in the spooial snbjeoti 
of your study, do you not. regard yourselves as messengers of a new hope, faith and 
courage, whioh it will be your duty to instil into others to whom the gates of know- 
ledge yet remain closed ? Inspiration comes not from books and study alone. Youi 
•determination to serve the cause of your people cannot come merely from readi^ 
•stories of similar efforts made in other countries. Your faith in truth, simplicity in 
life and uprightness of character and conduct is not to be derived from any dry aad 
aelidemic theories. Your striving after intellectual supremacy or your exertion in 
the cause of economio and political freedom is not of men with no history or civili- 
sation of their own. 

Has not your own province for centuries past been a scene of activities of 
eminevt persons, whose names are remembered with gratitude and affection through- 
out the country, names which will never be blotted out from the memory of any 
self-respecting Indian ? They stand out as illustrious workers in diverse fields of 
activity, hi the pursuit of culture and knowledge, in the study of literature aM 
languages, in art and architecture, in social, educational and humanitarian work, in 
oommeroe and industry and last but not least in the ^reat movement for India s 
8trL^‘ .. . .. . 

throe hundred years ago, Bal Gangadhar Tllak brought it hack to the minds of 
Bleeping milliona at inodern India and roused their energies to constructive work 
which has had far-reaching effects on the destinies of our oouutry. Let us pav om 
nnatinted homage to aod draw inspiration from such names as Dadabhai Naioji, 
Pherozshah Mehta and Gokhale ; jydmrxar, Namjoshi and Apte ; Telang, 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji ; Ranade, Wacha and Ghandavarkar ; Mandlik and Ba^uaaii 
Tyabji ; Raj wade and Ghiplunkar ; Jamsbedji !fota and Jijibhoy, Wadia and Ihwxer 


names which recall loyalty to duty, persistent oonstractive activities, fearless ad^oaoy 
of truth and justice, steadfast devotiou to oulture and scholarship, honesty ana 
sincerity of vurme, sufferings and triumphs in the cause of national progress m 




ill the ejea of the world. 
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J^fions Booh u these diODld fill yea with heth pride and nspoasihintr. Of 
wnatfpraotical Yalae will these traditions be if you do not moaldjronr own llfes 
and MtiYities in Mcordanoe with the ideals of your ohosen hero ? W bat will these 
traditions be worth if you do not link them with the ohangiag needs and aspirations 
Of society and hold them in correct perspeotiYe before the people at lanro who do 
not^ways know what their true heritage is? 

You have drunk-deep at the springs of Western knowledge. While yon will not 
^itate to absorb for your bonefit anl f ir the national good tho best elements in 
Western culture and thought, you will not in any case permit the destrootion of the 
vital elements of your own civilisation. As |true sons and daughters of Bombay, you 
will of course strive for the increasing greatness of your presidency and be loyai ti 
in thought and action ; but never disown your altcgianco to the spirit of your 
beloved Motherland and whenever the occasion needs it, do not hesitate to prooiaim 
yourselves as Indians first and anything else next. One feels distressed to find the 
recent growth of communal and provincial feelings, which unless checked are bound 
to retard the piogiess of tnio Indian nationalism. I neel not ent^iiire into the 
origin of these Jifferencos, but it is true that if tho ilea of Indian ty is to grow 
permanently, it can do so raiinly by the detormiuod off irts fhe youth of the 
nation. And who else can sound this call to unity than you who are entering iuto 
the fields of public activity after a full intellectual preparation, ready to faoe the 
struggles of life ? 

Lot us unreservedly stand by our conviction that whatovor our detraotors may 
say, Indian universities are bound to play a largo and noble part in the emergeuoe 
of a new India which will bo the mistress of her own destinies, tlie proud 
inheritor ef an ancient civilisation, rebuilt and reshaped with the changing 
rcouirements of tho age. Lot us stand united to make our universities oentres of 
culture and independent tliouglit, nurseries of honest and open-minded teachers ftud 
scholars pursuing and advancing knowledge, from which will go forth manly and nse- 
fnl citizens, bravo and self-reliant, patriotic and fear-minded, capable of making mri- 
fices and judging issaes and problems critically and fearlessly. Let the Indian univer- 
sities mould their activities in full remembraaco of tho fact tliat the progress of 
nation, if steadily maintained, can alone prevent degeneration, that there must be new 
life and purpose or there will bo weakuoss and decay. At this crisis in the history 
of human civilisation when cherished doctrines of liberty and democracy are often 
discarded and freedom of thought and opinion suppressed, let Indian uaiversities and 
their sons and daughters proclaim tho noblest ideals of Indian teachings and thought, 
which may once again secure for her that supremacy in the world of intelleot wbion 
Is truly her birthright. And lot the Indian univorsitios provo to the world that India 
can achieve this simultaneously with a pi*ogreasive and systomatio pursuit of Western 
knowledge itself. Let the Indian uoiversitie.s be tho wortiiy participators in a oonsUnt 
movement towards a higher and nobler civilisation, a civilisation that will make its 
conquests without resort to war or oppression and achieve its greatest victories pur- 
suing the paths of peace and justice. 

Friends and fellow-graduates, lot a fervent prayer go forth from every member of 
this assembly in the soul-stirring words of Rabiodrsnatb Tagore that we m$f noe 
our duties and responsibilities with courage acd fortitude aud make oar oontrihatiene. 
however humble, to tho cause of natioual welfare. 

Lot honour come to me from Thee 
Tlirough a call to some desperalo task 
In tlie pride of poignant suffering. 

Lull me not into languid dreams, 
bhako me out of this cringing in tho dust 
Out of the fetters that shackle our mind, 

Make futile our destiny, 

Out of the nnreason that bends our dignity down 
Under the indiscriminate feet of dictators. 

Shatter this age-long shame of ours 
and raise ear head 

Into the boundless sky, 

Into the generous light. 

Into the air of freedom. 



The Dacca Univerity Convocation 


The following in the text of the Address delivered by Z>r. R, C, Majumdar^ Vioe- 
Ghsnoellor, at the Annual Ckinvooation of the University ^of Dacca held on the 

14th. July 1937 

On this solemn occasion, 1 would, first of all, tender through Your Excellency, 
to His Majesty the King-Emperor, and express on behalf of the Uni'^orsity of Dacca, 
onr sincerest devotion and reverence to the throne. 

Yonr Excellency, it is my proud privilege and most pleasant duty again to wel- 
come you to preside over the annual Convocation of the University ; but our feel- 
ings of pleasure are mingled with a sense of sadness at the thought that this is the 
last occasion on which Your Excellency would grace this most important function 
of the University. Yonr Excellency has always taken a keen personal interest in all 
that concerns the well-being of the University, and to Yonr Ex-cellency the authori- 
ties of this institution have always looked for inspiration and guidance with the sure 
knowledge that they would receive from you all the ludp. sympathy and support 
whioh ui^ required. The brief remainder of Your Excellency’s already brilliant 
term of ofnoe is likely to be crowded with numerous events of far-reaching import- 
anoe in the history of educational developments in Bengal. There are reasons to 
believe that before Your Excellency lays down the reins of office, the finances of 
the two Universities of the Province will have been stabilised on a satisfactory 
basis, and legislation initiated for reforming the Primary, Secondary and University 
EdnoatiOn in Bengal. These achievements, although great themselves, would form 
only a small part of those manifold services for which Your Excellency’s name will 
be* treasured for ever by tlie educated community of Bengal. Your Excellency has 
earned the heart-felt love and esteem of all by your zeal and labours for the welfare 
of the educated unempl^ed of the Province and by the well-conceived plans and 
projects which, at Year Excellency’s inspiration, the Oovernmeut ol Bengal have 
set on foot for opening up new avenues of employment for them. This University 
deeply valnes all Uiat Your Excellency has done for educational reform in geueral 
and the welfare of this University in particular. It has expressed this feeing of 
mteful appreciation by oonferring upon Your Excellency the highest honour which 
it had in im power to give. To day on the eve of Yonr Excellency’s departnie, 1 
hnmbly convey, on behalf of the members of this University, our deepest regards 
and most sincere thankfulness to Your Excellency. 

I would also welcome on behalf of the University the guests who are present 
hero to-day and express our thanks to them for the great interest they have shown 
in the work of the University by attending this function. 

Before I proceed further I must refer to the heavy toll that death has taken in 
our ranks during the preceding year. The University has sustained great loss by the 
death of Eai Bahadur Pasanka Comar Ghese, Khan Bahadur Kazi Zahtrul Huq, Mr. 
Abul Kasem, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Daliluddin Ahmad and Mr. Labanya Mohan Das. 
Bai Bahadur Basanka Comar Ghose served as the Treasurer of the University ou 
three occasionB for a total period of six years. He was also the Legal Adviser of 
the Universtty and a Life-member of the University Court. He rendered very 
loD^ and distinguished services to the University in various capacities, and his sage 
advice and counsel were of the greatest value to the University. His death has 
been a great loss not only to the University, but also to the town of Dacca. Khan 
Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Buq was associated with the University as a member of tho 
Court and as a member of the Executive Council since 1934. He occupied a pro- 
minent position in the public life of Dacca, and rendered very valuable services to 
the University. Mr. Abul Kasem had been a member of the Court since 1937. He 
was a prominent figure in the pnblio life of Bengal, and was a recognised leader 
of the Muslim Community. Khan Bahadur Maulvi Daliluddin Ahmad was 
aasooiated with a large number of public institutions. He was an emciimt 
Government servant and a valuable and esteemed member of the Court since 193U. 
Mr. Labanya Mohan Das was a brilliant student of this University and f^rvea as 
a Lecturer in the Department of Physios for over ten years. The death ox nve 
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appointmont to the poet of Mioister for 
fcdaoation. The grounds for urging such a claim have been Further strengthened 
by the appointment to that exalted office of the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fhalnl ^o, who 
was not only a member of the Court, but was also a member of the first 
University. Indeed it has been a matter for great pride 
ana satisfaction to the University that no less than four of Your Exocllenoy's 
Ministers were members of the Court of this University, and three of them were 
mosely asMcia^d^ with its detailed administration as members of the Ezeontive 
Council. The University feels assured that it will receive from your Cabinet the 
enoouragement and support to whioh it has a rightful claim and, further, that the 
intimate knowledge of its affairs will enable your Ministers to offer valuable 
Mvioe and sympathetic guidance to this University in all critical moments of its 
history. 

I may farther mention in this oonncction that no less than eight gradnatea of 
this university have been elected as members of the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 
For the first time a graduate of this University has been elected as its representa- 
tive in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. Mr. Fazlnr Rahman who has won this 
coveted distinction has been long associated with this University-first, as a 
member of the Court and of the Executive Council, lie has always taken a keen 
interest in the affairs of the University and has served it loyally with great zeal 
and devotion. While offering felicitation to him on his success at the eleotioo. 1 
hope and trust that he will prove true to the responsible position he ooonples 
to-di^, and will always seek to advance the welfare of the University by 
ntifising the opportunities whioh Provideuoe has placed In his bands. 


It is usual on this occasion to mention important changes in the staff dnciiig 
the preceding year. The most importan" and notable event in this oonneotion is 
the resignation by I)r. A. F Rahman of his office of Vice-Cboiioollor. While tbe 
University felicitates him on his elevation to the lii^h and honourable position 
of a Member of the Public Service Commission^ it regards his deportnre as n 
great loss. Dr. Rahman rendered conspicuous services to tbe University MX its 
inoeption as the Provost of the Salimuliali Muslim Hall and Reader in History, lie 
was there fully conversant with the affairs of tlio University when ho returned 
to it as its Vice-Cbanceller in July 1934. During the period of two yeara and a 
half that he was here, he served the University with a rare devotion^ ability and 
singleness of purpose He rendered valuable services to the University, and by 
his oharmiug personality and wise counsal and advice helped is solve muy m 
complicated problem that faced the University from time to time. His urbanity of 
manners and deep solioitnde for the interest of the students made him |K)palar fignee 
not only in the University but in the whole of Dacca. ^ In appreciation of tho 
loyal and devoted services of Dr Rahman to the University of Daoca, the Uni- 
versity hn0 conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and it gives 
me great pleasure to find that Dr. Rahaman is here present to-day to sooeU ^is 
honour from Your Excellency’s bauds. 1 hope Dr. Banman will achieve still nigbor 
distinctions in life, and we shall all watch his future career with uufaUiog interest. 


The Treasurer, Mr. K. Shahabuddin, c. n. has been reappointed to bis 
for another vear from the 1st of January lest and be also acted as Vice-Chapoellor 
during the aWnce on leave of Dr. A. F. Rahman for the period of a month. On 
behalf of tbe Universitv I thank Mr. Shahatuddin for this loyal and valurt setyioes 
and congratulate him most waimly on tbe honour which he has just redyed from 
His Majestv the King-Eropercr. Tho apfiieciation by OoverDroeot of bis jrablio 
services and outstandiDg ability bas given gieat fatisfaciion to eveiy member of tbo 

’'^“Fon?BMBben of the UniTersity *»»« retired iiom servico dwin* th* Igu. M 
8d>ib llasoTMijaD lliir., fle*d of tbo Ko^iw. and 
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loyilty for over 12 years and rendered Tidnable aerrioe to the Univeisi^. Pandit 
Onraprasanna Bbattaobaryya aerred aa a Leotnrer in the Department of Sanskrit 
for sixteen years and his great erndition and learning were a valuable asset to the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Charu Uhandra Banerjee served as a Lecturer in the Department of Bengali 
since 1924, and brought distinction npon the University by nis reputation as a 
literatenr. On account of his groat eminence in the domain of Bengali Literature 
and his distinguished services to the University, he was granted an extension of 
service for a period of two years after he had attained the normal age of retire- 
ment The retirement of Mr. Banerjee with effect from 1st July 1937, has been a 
great and almost irreparable loss to the University. 

There have been some important changes in the teaching cadre of the University. 
Two Professorships have been created— one in the Department of English, and another 
in the Department of Economics and Politios— and filled np respectively by the 
ointment of Khan Bahadur Captain Dr. M. Hasan b. ▲. d. phil. (Oxon.), u. a. (Cy.) 
and Dr. H. L, Dey m. a. (Gal.) d.so. (lomd.) The University has also roinstitutod the 
Professorship in t^nskrit which was abolished after the retirement of Mahamoho- 
padbyaya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri in the year 1924. I may recall in this connection 
that when the Chair in Sanskrit was abolished, the then Chancellor, Lord Lytton, issued 
an appeal invitiDg funds for reinstituting the post In response to this appeal a sum 
of Bs. 19, OCX) was oollected and the amount is now in the hands of Tour Excellency. 
The University hopes that with the reinstitutiou of the Professorship the amount 
will be placed at the disposal of the University. The University fbas also created a 
Headership in Bengali, and, in view of the increasing importance of the subject, it 
has been proposed to create a separate Department of Bengali. Another notable 
change in the administration staff of the University is the appointment of Mr. H. D. 
Bhattaoharyya, m. a. as the Provost of Jagannath Hall. 1 may also refer to the 
the creation of the post of a third House Tutor of the Salimullah Muslim Hall with 
a view to improving the arrangements for imparting regulhr religious instruction to 
the Muslim students. It has also been possible to appoint a woman teacher in the 
Department of English and with her help to reopen the Women’s Hostel which was 
abolished a year ago. Other changes in the staff have been noted in the Annual 
Report to which I would also refer lor a detailed account of the various activities of 
the University. 

Tne number of admissions during the last session have been rairly satisfactory, 
being 597 including 53 women students as against 577 in the previous session. The success 
of our students in the various University and Public examinations, the record of 
activities of the different academic societies of the University and the volume and 
quality of research work by the staff and students, all go to show that the academic 
standard of the University has been ably maintained. Khan Bahadur Captain M. 
Hasany Professor of English has obtained the D. Phil Degree of Oxford. The Univer- 
sity of London has awarded the Degree of Ph. D. to Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta 
and Mr. Sirajul Huq, both of whom are old students, and now teachers of this Uiii- 
versty and two of our students Frakas Chandra Lahiri and Bhnpendra Nath Mitra 
have won the Doctorate Degrees of this University on the basis of the theses submitted 
by them. Dr. X. V^ayaraghavan delivered lectures in a large number of American 
UDiversities as their visiting Lecturer for 1936. It is gratifying to note that the 
value of research work cairicd on in the section of Agricultural Chemistry has beeu 
recognised by eminent authorities and recently the Government of Burma applied to 
this University for a loan of the services of its Agricultural Research Chemist Dr. 
A. T. Pen for a period of three years with a view to appointing him as the 
Agricultural Chemist and utilising his services for reorganising its Atrricultural 
Department. 

Indeed tlie success of the lesearcnes lu Agricultural Chemistry and the connec- 
ted Pqiences, particularly Bio-Chemistry, which are at present primarily financed by 
the Government of India, has fully justified our claim for the establishment of a 
wefi-cqurpped Faculty of Agriculture. In your Convocation Address of 1935 Your 
Excellency was pleased to appreciate our work and to express the deep interest of 
your Government in the proposal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture. The Hon ble 
Minister for Agriculture and industries is personally conversant with the local con- 
ditions and the legitimate aspirations of the University for an expansion in this 
direction, and no argument of mine is needed to convince him of tho urgency ana 
importance of the measure. The soil being so favourable the University can reason 
ably expect an early fruition of this long deferred scheme. 
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yheme of exoaiiston to which the UaiTersity has committed Ksell ia 
mfriSSSST • “u?* ® Medical Goltegb in Dacca. Two yeara ago the Vioe-Ghaocellor 

S?k in his Coiivocaaon Address that the Execntors of the Will of the late 
ittbu Jagamohan Pa had agreed to place at the disposal of the Uuiversity a sum of 
w 1 establisliment of a medical college at Dacca. The 

£zecatop has now paid to the University tho entire sum of four laoa, 
me ^st iQstalmeat being paid less than two months ago. The Aoademio 
ana f^zecntive Councils of the University carefully considered the whole matter and 
drew np a scheme in the light of tho oxfiert advice of tho Civil Surgeon and several 
otner leading medical practitioners of Dacca. I had also the privilege of informally 
aiscassing tho scheme witli the Hoii'ble Miiiister-ia-oh:irge and the Surgitou-Oenerai. 
ine scheme would again bo cou.sid'.*red by the University in tho light of their sagges^ 
uons and criticisms, and we hope to ji’ace our definite proposal formally before the 
uovernment withiu a short pjiioJ. Your Excellency was pleased to assure us two 
years ago “that when the scheme for tho Medical College roaches Oovernment it 
will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits.*' Tlie University is fully 
conscious of the value ol tiiis assuranco and hopes that their ^.vcliemo would 
receive ere long tho full support of tho Oovernment I may add Ut this eonnection 
that in proposing the establishment of an Agricultural and a Medical College, the 
University merely wishes to implement tlie policy of the f tamers of the Dacca Uni- 
versity Act, for section 22 of this Act lays down* that the Dacca University shall 
include the Faculties of Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Agriculture. 

^ Besides the creation of two now Faculties, the University comtemplatos to expand 
us activities in several other directions within the existing frame*work. In the Fh- 
cnlties of Arts, it proposes to create an independent department for developing the 
study of Politics whose growing importance is now generally recognised. In aduitiou 
ft seeks to provide for teaching in Statistics aud Geography— two important suhjeota 
which have hitherto received but scant attention in this Province. In tho Faculty of 
ii^eience we have just opent^i two new courses in Physiology and Boil Scienoos in 
^e Department of Chemistry, and pilose to introduce a higher course of teaching 
in lYireless in tho Department of Pfiysics. It is also contomplated to institute a 
Readership in Bio^Chemistry. In selecting these new Itnos uf development the 
University has kept in view not only tlie academic importauco of the Bubjeots 
chosen but also their importance from the point of view of public utility. 

These expansions arc, of course, depondeut upon the rinoucial help of the Qovom- 
ment. The University has applied to your Excellency’s Government for farther 
hanancial assistance, in order to maiutain its present activities and to enable it to 
carry out the schemes of expausion outlined above. The Governmont deputed Dr« 
W, A. Jenkins as a special oflluet to inquiru into the affairs of tliu Uuiversity. and 
he made a tiiorougli iuvostigation into our present organisation aud Rnaucial ooutU- 
tioD. Dr. Xeukins has submitted his locoromcudatibna, aud a Deputation of the 
University consisting of the Vice-Chnncollor, tho Treasurer, and two reprosen tativee 
of the Executive Council, viz.. Dr. J. C. Ghosh and Mr. F. Rahman were granted 
the privilege of personally discussing the matter with the llon’ble Minister for 
I^ucatioB. I take this opportunity of expressing the thanks of tho University to the 
Hon'ble Minister for his courteous and sympatbetio attitude towards tho Deputation, 
and white wo aro anxiously awaiting tho hiial decision of tlio Oovernment regarding 
our application for farther financial assistance, 1 feel sure that our representations 
would zeceive due weight, and our praver for a suitable annual grant, In addition to 
the present statutory, grant, would bo favourably considered. 

Bid while we naturally expect the Govomment to come to oor aid, I take thfa 
oppoBtnnity of making an appeal to the pahKc of Bengal to reimrd ;this University as 
a suitable object for flieir donations and bequests. In all am and oouotriea 
Universities and scats of learning of that character have flonrisbed mainly on private 
endowments. A University is after aH the greatest cultural asset of a civitiaed 
natibn. As Lord Haldane truly remarked ; “It is in Universities that the soul of a 
people mirrora itself.” The necessity of providing ways snd mesns for tneressing 
&» efficiency of a seat of national caftare should make a strong appeal not only to 
it even to the most elementsrv sense of publio duty. The nobla 
i late Jagamohan M would 1 nope bo followed by others in due 
meet in this oeoneotion that the vigoroos and flourishing Old 
that have grown up in eauh of Itbe three Halls, and which all 
9 University ahoukl hail aa valoable conneotfiig links between It 
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and the outiide worlA Bhoald make dm eaneat aod ooqeenftrated effort to aeomr 
eodowmeots for the UniTersity from nomerooe woHoplaoed and afflneai ammberE 
an d pa trons of those Assooistions ? 

1 am on this sabjecfc it is gratifying to refer to a generoas donation recent- 
ly reoeiTed. A teacher of the Uniyersity, who chooses to remain anonymoos, has 
founded two post-gradnate scholar-ships of the valae of Rs. SO each per ttbnsem ic 
the Department of History for a period of eight years, and called them after Sii 
Jadunath -Sarkar and Dr. A. F. Rahman. The donation has been thankfnUy reoeired 
by the University. The amount of monej Involved is no doubt /small, but the spirit 
behind the donation is worthy of emulation by people more moured ^ fortune. 
Quite recently Choudhury L. A. fiiddiky, Zemindar of Baliddf, has offered nine 
stipends for students of the Salimnllah Muslim Hall of the total value/of Rs. 600 per 
year. On behalf of the University I thank him very oor^lially and hope 
that although these stipends have been at present offered for one year, they will be 
renewed in future. 


It also gives me great pleasure to offer Ihe thanks of the University ui fiir P. C. 
Boy, for his gpaeroua dooatioo of Bs. 1,000 for the publication of the projected history 
of Be^l. We are also grateful to the Government of Bengal for a speoial gtant of 
Bs. 1,000 for the same purpose. I am happy to be able to say that thanks to the 
seal and nntirine efforts of Bir Jadnnath Sarkar and of the numerons scholars 
who are engaged in writing the different chapters of the History, work is progressing 
vpiy satisfactorily. 


Before I oonolnde, I should hae to refer to one important qnestion which vitally 
affects the future well-being of this University. This is the proposed location for the 
establishment of a Board for the control of ^ooodary Education in Bengal A draft 
of the Bill was sent to this University for opinion Just after the commenoement of 
the Sommer Vacation and it has not yet been posailw to send to the Government 
the considered opinion of this University. The qoeslmn is not, however, a new one 
and on more than one occasion in the past it was very onrefiflij oonaidered by the 
Aoademio and Exeontive Oonooils. The opinion of these bodies was very dblv snm- 
med np by the Vioe-Chanoellor in his Oonrocation Addrass of 1968 (pam 0 to 9). 
The UniverBity advocated the oreation of a strong Board^ oonsRtotad on too lines -of 
the Moommendatisns of the Calcutta Univeraity GomrnissraiL and veated wHh ftdl 
powers in regard to the Final High School and Special Islamic Matrionlafion and 
latermodiate Examinations, prescription of syllahnsN and onrrionla, 
the inspection and recognition of high schools, and the administration ot 
faadf for the maintenanoe o^high shhools. The University expressed a stroqg con- 
viotion tint no reel improveibent in Secondary Eduoation conld he effeoted if the 
powers enumerated above were not exercised by single sotlisniy. As the -draft Bill 
has net yet been pwUioly notified I refrain from expressing any cpaucii tu the ssme, 
bat may I appeal to yonr Exeellenoy, as Chsnoellor of the Umvenity, and also to 
the Son*ble Minister lor EdncatUm, who Is happily present in our midst to-d^, 
to see to it that before lannohing the new measnre, the Govenment of Bengal give 
doe wiSght to the considered views of this University ? 


Anstbar fspeot of the same question, with which this University is i 

ooBOsiaad, it she joeitioD of Hie Intermediate OoUeges in Daooa alter tiia onatkm of 
the mnposed AB-BeiigSl Seeondary Board. Ihe considered* views of the University 
on tms qaesfion were blso snmmed np by the Yice-Chanoellor in the Oenvooetion 
Addrese reiened to above. As this Univermty is even more vitally oonoeined with 
this qnestion Bum that ol toe Seoondaij Board, it osn legitimately oliim that 
the sotkm of ttm Ctovemment shonld be mued meinly on the reoomnieDdetloaB of 
Umveiaity. 

I wo^ now eddreas a few words to the students who have assembled 
to reodve their Degrees. I oeegratnlato yon all on yonr snoeess in Univeisity Ei^- 
tio^ and to those snumg yon who have finished the Univenity conrs e, 1 wi sh ■ 
happy lito and proeperons eereer. Bat whatever joosition yon ooonpy in futm yon 
tty m live the file worfhy of a Gradnate of this u^arsito. The io^ of e Unlver* 
aito is not mily to edvanoe knowledge, but to prodnoe an elite In thought ai^ lea» 
tbm» Tbs ohaxaoter of this Universitj ^ be determined not onlyby the 

vhieh it Jms edvanoed knowledge bat aloe by the tope of man it has bosa aMe to 


koft At PM wwB i mt «alr aa l a tt Bao t Mi l tnAibic mtt a mw 


ttm 
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tt aot only n mode of thinking hot i ww of 

w? ^o^TT ^ ** oonmonity it 

university therefore espects that you should prove yourself worthy of 
universally aooepted principles of humanity is the sole 



^ouojnan. The real suooese of your University career will be messaesd by 
toe extent to whioh you have imbib^ these personsl virtues along with the know* 
ledge you have acquired. 

matter of success of this or of any kind, I would remind you that It Is i 
univerw rule in life and nature that you never get more out of anything than you 
put into It The University can only place before you IdeaiB and opportunities, and 
it is for you to imbibe the one and utilise the other. 

Borne of you perhaps feel to-day, not without regret that you have not made the 
best use of your time while you were here. Unavailing though it if' to a large 
extent, even such regret is not without its value. For your future h’l« would hold 
put further opportunities for you, and your present regrets may make you wiser 
in yow aoUon daring the years of struggle that lie before you. Noue of you, I am 
sure, is under the illusion that the future path of the University graduate is strewn 
with roses. I know full well that the grim prospect of unemployment haunts the 
f I ® iM. . man the moment he finishes his University eduoation. He 

feels like a forlorn sailor in an unoharted sea, not knowing whither to turn in order 
to reach the shore. 1 realise how this dark shadow creeps upon the fair faces of 
our young hopefuls, and how this shadow Is lengthened as each year of failure 
eucoeeds another. It warps their judgment, and in their sheer despair they loose 
all faith in the value of the education they received from the University, indeed 
things have come to such a pass, that the value of a University is now being 
measured in terms of its ability to find employment for its graduates. You must try 
to realise, however, that no age or country has recognise the true function of the 
University to be that of an employment bureau. His Excellency Lord Lytton very 
olearly emphasised it in bis first Goavooatlon Address to the srudoots of the Univer* 
•ity : "If this place is to become a great and famons University’^ said His Exoellenoy, 
■you must recognise that a University is a seat of learning and not a mere employ- 
ment agency". Wise words these, and however nnpalatable, nay almost oruel, they 
might at first sound in your ears, the more you think about them the more you will 
appreciate their worth. ' I hope, 1 shall not be misunderstood. 1 maintain fully that 
yon have every right to secure as much material advantage from your University 
studies 88 you can, and I assure you that the University will do its best la helping 
you to secure employment. But you should not think that the main use of the 
University, so far as you are oonoerued, is to obtain a degree for seouring a Job* 
The true object and ideal of a University is intellectual ouftnre in the highest and 
widest sense. But such culture, truly conceived, seldom fails to be of nse in seour- 
ing material advantages. On this point, the oft-quoted saying of Cardinal Newman 
would beur repetition : "The man", ne said, "who has learned to think and to reason 
and to compare and to disoriminate and to analyse, who has refined his taste, and 
formed his judgment and sharpened his mental vision, will not indeed at onoe be a 
lawver, a statesman, a physician, an engineer, or a man of business, eto., but he 
will be placed in that state of intellect in which he can take up any oue of these 
aoiences or oallings with an ease, a grace, a versatility and a success to which 
another is a stranger. In this sense then mental culture is empbaticaily useful.’ 

These wise words give a real insight into the value of University education. If 
you remember toem they will help you in fighting the battles of life, ss you will be 
fortified by a sure knowledge of the immense power and value of the eduoation you 
have recced here. However gloomy the future prospect may be, you must not 
lose heart As a means* of sustoiniog your hope, courage, and strength, I weald 
remind ynoa that amongthe men who have achieved brilliant suocese in life there 
were many who startedwith far worse equipment and had to fape far graver perils 

Aiaopointments iban you, With these words I bid you farewell in the hope 
that yoamj attain conspicnou sncoen in li(a and that tbia aaay radanad to iba 
endtt of joat alma mater. 



The Agra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Kailas Haskar, at the 
tenth Annual Convocation of the University of Agra, held on the 2<Hh. November 
1937 

Fifty years ago, as a school boy, very keen to enlarge my English vocabulary, 
1 revellea in Roget's Thesaurus and, in order to understand the shades of meaning 
which particular words had acquired, I delved into Trench’s ‘Degradation and 
Elevation of words’. ^ ^ i,. ^ ^ 

The former, a treasure-house of synonyms and antonyms, focussed allied words 

^ JiA i\f Aifkop rrv/vnn 


original meaning and had gained capital appreciation or, conversely, had acquired a 
sense derogatory, Ironical, or reproachful far removed from their original significa- 
tion. Whatever bo the causes that give a twist to the root meaning of words, one 
thing is certain, that very often a change in social standards invests innocent and 
attractive words with odious and contemptuous import. Two such words are ‘formal’ 
and ‘convention’ and their derivatives, ‘formality’ and ‘conventional.’ Originally 
graceful and exact in their acceptation, to these words, in the present times, have 
come to be attached implications that reflect the temper of the age. Anything that 
is ceremonial is at present regarded as almost barbarous. What is formal is at least 
unnecessarv : what is conventional is definitely -iusincere.’ I suggest that these 
parasitic implications betoken the decay of manners. We must regard all ceremonies 
with the reverence due to history or age-long tradition : we must permit all formali- 
ties to retain the aroma of dignified social conduct aud we must not rob pretty con- 
ventions of their intrinsic delicate grace. 

If I say that I felt myself highly honoured by the Vice-Chancellor’s proposal 
that I should address this Convocation and I felt considerable diffiaence in accepting 
that flattering Invitation, I must not be thought to bo speaking the language of con- 
vention I must be believed if only that you may be mclined to listen to what I 
have to’ sav You must believe that I contemplated with pride tlie prospect of hold- 
ing this platform, to believe that I decided to give you of my best. You must 
believe that I took my responsibility seriously if you are to appreciate that 1 made 
up my mind to echo no slogans. 



plucked from the learning. Another friend was jndirectl.y m we helpful. He proposed 
that I should take as my text ‘India’s Golden Age . Well. I am sceptical about 
Golden Ages and think it a minor tragedy that Anthropology is not a serious study 
S every University in India. If it were, we should havo fevrer of our intelleotoils 
with their eyes on an imagined Golden Past and their backs to a fw from Golden 
Future, a future which na such tergiversation, however, can avoid. But it occurred 
to me that I might talk of the present day as I see it, talk of the Indian world 
Sto which so many of you graduates, having reached your educational majority, 
•re now about to enter. 

It iB pwotioally 41 jea« «o a day since I acquired the title to a«M a o» ari 
mwn ILt edoc«ion, such as it was, had been a somewhat cbiataisd ope, hut to 
how ““Oh we overrafed the power of _ educatiou 1 We kw bttts 
tem.to(mBwnt and none at all to heredity, which was . an odd tlw m ^a our 
onate-ridden land. Of the battle that bad been joined w Europe jmtwaen 
S£? ISSmm rf Umork and Weismann we -sw graduates at least kasw iMth&, wd 
vL^kt » Anr nrofessors knew much more. For essay purposes ws would jplitttn- 
dtoto AoT md iurvi«^ of the BtW wjtoojt nndera^ the 

topUoittwusf theories as expounded somewhst dully by himself or more 
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brilliantlj by Huxley tod Romauee. Id vdSd we tried to write like MaoauUy ud 
to perorate like Qladatone. Idolatroosty many of ua took Herbert Soeaoer aa our 
apoetle of synthetio philosophy. We would utterly have refused to believe the ooa« 
elusions stressed in the Presidential Address to this year's British Assooiation 
meetiog that thought is not evolutionary, that while '^hidden powers within ns are 

Inherited the results of their development are not. and that there is no easing 

of the burden with the passage of time". Was this any wonder ? I doubt if at the 
time any one of those who in India instructed us in Western Philosophy was an 
observing Naturalist 

For about two weeks in the year, in these days immediately before, daring and 
just after the meetings of the Congress, some of us wore keen politioians. but for 
the rest of the time, though wo ooutd glibly quote the hackneyed shibboleths of 
Liberalism, India to most of us was a geographical expression rather than a poten- 
tial political entity. 

I have inflioteu on you these rominiscences of four decades ago to show how 
ntterly unready we were to face life, as we found it then, though, puffed up with 
pride at our graduation, we did not immediately recogniso the fact. 

Doubtless, you graduates of tiie Agra University in 1037, this year of grace, 
though still not of light, have far higher academic attainments than we possessed in 
1896. yet life at that date was easier for us than it can bo for you to day. When 
I say easier, I am not referring to the economic problem of Onding a job and making 
a livelihood, though it it true that the impact of modern economio forces upon our 
medieval social system was not then so shattering as it is now a days. 

But life was easier for us mainly beoause we had not so many problems to faoe, 
problems— many of them world problems— which India’s intelligentsia moat faoe 
bravely if oar great country is soon to rise to a full and oompleto nationhood. 

Just aa forty years ago wo oould not afford to ignore Ali-lndia problems, however 
caste-ridden or Proviaoe-ridden we were despite our vaunted education, so you to 
day can only at yonr pdkil ignore world problems. You cannot disregard them in spite 
of the faot that problems pecnliar to your own country are daily inoreasing in num- 
ber and complexity. 

It is to be hoped that your life at College has made you tolerant in oommnnal 
matters, that It has freed you from the grossest superstitions of custom and religion 
and has caused ^n to jettison your immaoulacy complex when denting with your 
fellow mao, the Harijan. If it has not done all that, then frankly yon are annt to 
tackle any social, economio or political problem in the land of your birth, let alone 
any matter that affects you indirectly as an enfranchised citizen of the world. 

Yon are proud no doubt of your glorious heritage, you are anxious to prove your 
selves good nationalists. But yon cannot be effective nationalists, unless you oau 
think internationally. The inter-knitting of the different oountries of the world 
compels such a frame of mind. And to think internationaliy demands a readineas for 
iDteneotual adventnre to a degree which few of my generation ever thought of dis- 
playing after their graduation. Intellectual adventure will do muoh to free you from 
a danger of which Lord Haldane once warned the students of Edinburgh Uuiverrity, 
the danger of a too morbid couoentratlon on our private oonoerns, *^a oonooutration 
that is apt to result in self-oonsoiousness which may amount to egotism and impair 
our strength, and which can turn eaob of ns into the man, aa Wordsworth teiis ns. 

“Whose eye 

Ts ever on himself doth look on one, 

The least of Nature's works,— one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever.’* 


Suoh self-oonsoiouBuess is a far greater danger than vamty. Vain we all are in 
tome degree and after some fashion. Bertrand RusseR is ri^i when he saya, “do 
not attempt^ to live without vanity since this is iaqioasiblie, but choose the right 
•udienoe from which to seek admiration.’^ What kills the demon of self-consoiousness 
as mirelj aa quinine claims to kill the malaritl psrasite is a sense of proportion-HUid 
if your eduoation hitherto has been of any nae^ you should have acquired that saosa 
lA a oonaidmhla degree. Now the outward and vidUe eigu of the eenae of propor- 
Spa is a aaBse of humour which Thomas Hardy has shrewdly called “the phUosephy 
ambaaton** and, we may add, of the unbeatabto. 
rjjtarci as,l am afraid, can ever hope Ic attain to so aU-ronnd a sense of proper- 
Iv iB hte Hw kadB,7«d MM-tte hM, lu pow 
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fopermeD as bis Mf-men' though we can hardly be, we atfll moat keep oar 
heads, not only if oar country is to rise to fall nationhood bat also if eifilitBtiea 
Itself is Dot to disappear. 

Toath is ever quick with words. Not for anything would I discourage in yon the 
urge to pot the world right, to form and reform according to your ▼ision, the condi- 
tions in which men are living. Bat let me warn yoa of one pitfall at least whiob 
lies in the path of youth at all times, and which is more dangerous to-day than it 
was when l wm young. 1 mean the alloring fallacy that yon can change anything 
in this world simply by saying that it ought to be changed. Young men are apt to 
foregather in order to oeplore the shortcomings of their fellow men, the. mistakes of 

S ivernments, or the malformations of society. Having found our injustice and decided 
at justice be done, they are more likely than not to go home and indict the powers 
of the land for not immediately accepting their advice. That road leads nowhere ; 
that habit makes for disoonteut of the soul and confasion of the mind; and our 
country will not be advanced, the conditions of our life not be bettered by fine talk 
unaocompanied by hard work. There oome to my mind the wise words of Oermanya* 
greatest poet, Geothe: 

^^Glose to each other live our thoughts. 

Bat matter dwells in space with sharp corners.*' 

In these tempestuous latter days, science has conferred many material blesaii^ 
upon mankind, but it has contributed little to the art of government or to the 
knowledge of the nature and conditions of oivilisation. In a leader in the ‘‘Observer” 
a few weeks since J oame across a paragraph which expressed what I want to say 
*pByohologists may tell ns how to fndnence onr fellow men and medical soienoa 
may tell ns how to keep alive, bat to what end and in what manner are we to live ? 
By what star are we to set car course ? What kind of society, in short, produces 
the highest civilisation and what are the conditions for the survival of snob oiviliBa> 
tion when it is attained ?...The nature of oivilisation is a problem which calls, above 
all others, for bold enquiry oondnoted in the soientific spirit and with soieniifle 
knowledge.” 

This, in one sentence, means that the world's greatest need to-day Is a philosophy 
of life evolved from a synthesis of all the knowledge gained in the course of 
Ages. It means that in the modern world, more than ever, we want thinkers. 

Whatever the cause or oanses, there is very little probing done in the present 
age. This is an age of Feeling— not of Lisoernment ; of Emotion— not Oogitation. 
We live on onr nerves, not by our intellect : we live for thrilling sensations and 
bave lost the faoaltv required to constrnot a scale of values. It is this shortooming 
which has made aavertisement, pnblioity, and propaganda the most effective moaoa 
of moulding the social mind and oonsoienoe and of destroying individnality. It is 
this drawback which has given birth to the phrase 'mass psychology' and plaodd^ 
us at the mercy of obarlati^ impostors, and exploiters. 


* Man who man would be 

Must rule the empire of himself....... 

We need to onltivate the habit of original and indepeadant thought, i.e., oi 
thinking things ont for onrselvee. This should oome natarally to the sons of a aoO 
which prodnoed logioiana and metafdiyBioians— and VedantUia, 

1 bmieve that the habit of mind which I commend to yon will help to 80iv» 
many of the vexed problems with which onr country is confronted to-day and thua 
to weld together the ‘‘congeries of people" which is India, in Lord Morie 7 *s 
phrase. Take, for example, the communal tangle. A little reflation will make It 
clear that the division of tbe people, by religion, into opposing oommnnitiea when 
all oommmitiea have a common objective is inoonsistent with that objeotive, which 
is the attainment of national solidarity. The most prononnoed existing division in 
the oountry is the more inoomprehensible when of old the phUosopaeia ol both 
oommnnitiea were inspired to preach the following doctrines. 

Hew many appeals have not been made since the time when I first beewe 
aware of poutioai problems for bridging the golf which is keeping our people 

and belpleas ; but tiiough some progress has been aohieved mm turn to 

the worn m but thimy covered with new skin wbiidi is only too apt to 

with fibe fetightaat tension. It is an anxioua thought that, if the M 

priodpal oommquitiea oaonot even aink their differenoea at a time when tbir4tf 
Mde by aide for the onamon ideal of an India that would stand free find flip 
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of the CommuDistio Statd to bring about 
dying first to attain it. But if democracy 
become a democratic nation, democracy 
as thoroughly as the rival systems of 
and bee-hives, have already organised 


amoim the greet nations of the world, how oan we hope that they will stand 
together onoe the whip of a common discontent has been removed ? Nor should 
we fo^t for a moment that our people is still partition^ into thonsands of 
watertight compartments by the stone-wall of oostom founded upon fancied 
religious authority. Here, I suggest, is a field for the exercise of your idealisnL 
for the display of your natural resentment against compulsion and injustice, and 
for the concentration of your labour in the service of India, if you desire her 
to be a free and united country. The belief that the political life of a country 
oan be regenerated without fundamental changes in its economic and social 
structure is pure moonshine. Politics may be described as the peak of the 
national pyramid, perhaps better still as the visible part of an ioe-borg of which 
four-fifths is always under the surface of the water. Caste and custom, framing 
and trading, health and hygiene, the hull of family and hold of society, ^these are 
the submerged parts of the national vessel, aud their condition must determine 
the course by which the political bark must voyage. If you desire to make port, 
all these parts must be made sea-worthy— the barnacles must be scraped, the 
caulking attended to, indeed a complete re-oonditioning effected. 

Let me now turn from the concept of national solidaritv to the forms of nstionsl 
government. 

I have no horror of Democracy, as I have of the Totalitarian or the Communistic 
State, despite the claim of the Totalitarian State to reoonoile personal liberty with 
corporate happiness and despite the claim * ' ....... . ^ 

paradise op Earth, without the need of 
IS to survive long enough for India to 
must organise itself in each country nearly 

government, those politioal terminaries . 

themselves. Fascism, Nazism, and Communism I regard as governments by 
excitement. The promised good time to be bad by all is coming presently, but it 
always remains round the corner, out of grasp. Such systems impose orushing 
duties ou the individual and are coutemptuous of his rights. 

The weakness of democracy lies in its perpetual clamour for rights and ita too 
easy neglect of the duties of citizens. It would be a tragedy in India, this land of 
“Far*” aud “Dfcarma” if the new wine of democracy made us oblivious of our 
duties. If it did, the future would be black for us, however soon we may become 
full masters in our national bouse. 

I want now to offer some unpleasant observations on nationality 
not because I necessarily agree with them all, but merely to show 
good thing, nationalism may be often abused. I have forgotton tbe 
from which these comments come but 1 fancy several of them may 
into my mind by reading Dean Inge. 

Here is the first 

Nations resemble the lower animals rather than men in that they are gnided by 
instioot rather than by reason ; on the other hand, they resemble men rather than 
the lower animals in that they are amenable to propaganda. Mankind likes to be 
thought at rather than to think, for thinking involves work which may have to be 
its own rewards. Hence nations are so amenable to propaganda. 

According to some thinkers, nationalism is a morbid state, if not a diseaae. It 
has been compared to cancer as it is a comparatively new disease and, like cancer, 
is spreading very rapidly : aUo, hitherto, no certain antidote or cure for it has yet 
been discovered. Each day more and more persons in a community develop the 
symptoms and become 'nation-conscious'. 

Nationalism, so some have said, is a dope. The idea of nationalism riaea aa 
formal religion declines. It enslaves man’s mind just as much as dogmatic religion 
oan do ; it develops a ritual, as did religion, and so is corporately popular. 

Again, nationalism has been described, I think it was by Lord Melbourne, as a 
dark norse by Sentimentality out of Racial Vanity which is congenitally incapable 
of running straight. Tiiis metaphor may remind us 'Of another one, namely, that the 
Almighty is a wonderful handicapper. Ho determines the weights for nations no 
lees than for individuals. 

The concept of nationality as a form of 
•eoBtiry is still in its infancy. The history 

te over a thousand years by the destinies „ ^ , 

— — aikd tribee with their own languages, leaders, and aooial laws: the wunan 


and naiionalibm, 
bow, oven if a 
variouB souroea 
have been put 


organisation for a large and diveraifled 
of Europe, for example, is dominated 
of vast Federations oomprisiog many 
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Empire was followed by the Holy Roman Empire, which after linaerisg for a 
oenmry oame to an end only in 18iM. It was the emergenoe, in the 18th oentnry, 
of two strong separate nations in the West, England and France, which introdaoea 
in the Enropean thought for the first time the ideal of the nation-state ; and it was 
not until after the failure of Napoleon’s attempt to unite the Continent once again 
that the ideal spread to Central and Eastern Europe. Therefore, in onr straggles to 
make India a united nation we are hitching onr wagon to a star of recent discovery : 
one which has landed Europe into an uncomfortable eul de toe from which it has 
vainly sought to extricate hself by successive wars. The ideal of nationality has 
been responsible, among many other things, for the failure of the Lei^e of Nations, 
which was an attempt to provide a machinery of conciliation and arbitration for 
the nations of the world, but which broke down in the first trial run because it had 
no power to deal with sovereign states, it is now widely felt in Europe that no 
lasting machinery of peace can be constructed unless and until nations are ready to 

g ive up some part of their sovereignty to a super-national authority. In other words, 
uropean thought is slowly turning away from the concept of sovereign nationality, 
which has been found to encourngo wars, to one of larger entities — at the very 
moment when we in India are just inscribing it upon our banners. 

Ethnology proves that no nation is racially pure in descent : history teaches that 
no nation can claim to have clean hands and a pure heart. Some cynic has said 
that it is a pity there is no such thing as a Borstal system for young nations and 
added that if the average standard of private morality was as low as that of every 
old nation, nine-tenths of each nation would be in gaol ! 

Philosophy can argue as to whether or no conscience is a safe guide for an 
individual in life. The question does not arise in the case of a nation, for, in spite 
of the phrase "national conscience”, it would seem that no nation has a oonsoienoe. 
The "family of nations” is a far better phrase, for members of a family are not 
nnapt to squabble. Even persisting self-interest fails to keep any two nations on 
mutual good terms for long, and the newspaper and the wireless will increasingly 
make for bad blood between nations. 

I think I have said enough to show that Nationality may not be an unmized blessing, 
but the idea of Nationality has come to India and we must make the best of it. Even 
if it be a disease, may not the inflammatory oondition induced by it counteract the 
virns of that far more fell dise&se, comm'unalism ? Even if no nation can be vir- 
tuous, cannot and does not every nation develop certain corporate charaoteristics 
which at least are praiseworthy ? Let us hope that when we arej undeniably a natioi^ 
we shall display ohoraoteristics which other nations may wish to emulate. It is 
possible, however, that national happiness is in inverse ratio to national size, and 
India bids fair to be, in numbers, the greatest national in the world. At all events, 
the morning is before her. But are her wings, as yet, strong ? With the late Mr. 
Gokhale. I oelieve that it was Providence and not blind chance that linked her des- 
tiny with England. It is a vain pretence to imagine that at present India’s national 
effioienoy is such that she could exist as an independent entity apart from the 
British Empire. How soon she can become mistress in her own house and a free 
and equal partner of the British Oommon wealth of Nations, with rights and dntiea 
equal to those of the other members, will depend far more on your generation 
than on mine. And who are the probable potential leaders of your generation ? The 
likjority of those leaders must come from such persons as yourselves who have 
reoeived a University education. We old men may dream dreams but too often 
we make dreams onr master. You youngmen will see visions and may those 
visions inspire yon to action I May you have the oouriige to ftee a world 
situation which, as it develops, seems likdy to demand more courage than was 
ever called for from my generation. You may have to face death in defending 
yonr oonntry from invasion. In that unhappy event, vontember the lines on the 
Duadian Wiur Memorial at the Vimy Ridge 

*We giving all gained nil : 

Neither lament ns nor praise : 

Only thro^ ages recall 

It is iw, not DMth that slays.’' 

life will make heavy oalla npon vonr energy and yonr oonrage and it may and ahoM 
oanss heavy drafts on yonr fnnd ox sympathy. It will be increasingly necessary ll|M 
yon can antomatioaily put yourself in the other man’s place and that you strive aotifn^ 
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io help the underdog. Ihis does not mean that you need suffer fools gladly nor that 
you should hesitate to expose the hypocrite. We have too many hypocrites In our 
midst, partly because we care unduly easy-going and partly, perhaps from our will- 
ingness to live with old lies in a horrible domestioity— paoo the standard-bearers of 
faiths, onltares, languages and separatism in general. 

In these days, when speaking out has become almost as common as listeniim in, 
it is iime that we gave the hypocrite shorter shrift than he has been allowed himerto. 
We condemn those whose ways we do not like ; we do not those who are out to 
bamboozle us. Bemember you cannot compromise with Hypocrisy without getting 
compromised yourself. 

But you will neither face the world situation as it Is fast developing, nor advance 
the status and prestige of your country, neither benefit your-selves much nor those 
who come after you, if even in the present critical times, you continue to regard 
your graduation as a moans to occupy a cell in some secretarial houeyoomb. xou 
must pitch your ideal higher, I. e.. relate it to your country's need, oven if your 
choice entail hardship. Though man liveth not by bread alone, 1 do not suggest that 
you dispense with bread. I rather suggest that you produce the coru ot which broad 
Is made. 

We have heard the cry— '^Back to the Vedas.** What I am oommanding to you— 
not as a slogon, but as one course of chosen action— is a variant of that cry— *Baok 
to the land.’" 

The Government of Bis Exalted Highness The Nizam of Hyderabad has given a 
lead in this matter by offering to Graduates of Osmanla University land and capital 
on condition that they return to their villages, where they are expected to introauoe 
higher standards into agriculture, education and social life generally. Times seem 
propitions in the U. P. and elsewhere for similar action, if only as a partial solution 
of the problem of educated middle-class unemployment. Possibly I would be remin- 
ded that the experiment was tried and failed. 1 feel that its success is a matter 
merely of your perseverance and self-denial. I have suggested that you should mould 
your lives in relation to the primary needs of your country. From that it follows 
that your motto should be "^rvioe^*, that you should be inspired with the mlssloa- 
nary’s zeal. Self-denial and self-sacrifice are Inseparable from a life devoted to the 
service of one’s country. But they provide a wonderful discipline, and yonr 

ambition I take it, is, as it should be, to servo your oouutry. If you 
would proYe worthy citizens of the India of tomorrow, yon will need to 
discipline yourselves severely. To judge from the newspapers, the college student 
to-day does not discipline himself as severely as the student of my generation did, 
nor did we disoipline ourselves as striotly as our fathers bad done. Forty years 
though we talked a good deal about *ustad and ^Shagird’ about ’Guru* and *Ohem’, 
we Old so largely because it was au easy way of flattering our teachers. To-day, 
as in the past, our self-styled Guru$ get the so-called CKellaa that they deserve. 
Had 1 the power of a dictator, I would insist that every student, on flnisbinjg his 
UiflYersity course, put in a year in a Labour Camp under the strictest discmliiM 
imaginable Such insistence might be tyranny, but nsuaily the tyrant considers him- 
aotued by the noblest motives. Mabatma Gandhi is no tyrant, but in the Phoenix 
Settlement he prescribed and enforced a mode of life no less rigorous than that which 
I have advocate 1 hold that the disoipline I oontemplate would be a help, not • 
hindrance in life to the majority of University graduates. It would restore li^ur 
to its pristine dignity bat, what is far more important, it would eradicate the 
Inferiority Complex so contemptuously attributed to ns Indians. Going back to land 
on the other hand, opens np a vista of fundamental social service. Imagine whal 
service yon wonld not render by reviving and making really effective the Tillage 
Fuehaysts and DIstriot Local Boards? What losses in long drawn-ont litigation 
you wonld not save to the poor villagers ? How you |wonld improve, by your 
example, village sanitation ? There is unrmnitting talk now-a-days of Bural Beoon- 
Btmetion and Tillage Uplift That talk, however tardy, is very apt beoauae the 
ooonomio regeneration of India must start with rural reoonstruotion. In 1882, the 
Oovemment of India issued their Besolutton on Local Self-Government If only its 
operation had extended to mral areas I believe that the plight of our people, to-day 
wonld not be any^iog like as sad m it Is. Though mnd reoonstmtion -is olafaning 
the attention of eameat men to-dayT the realisation of the Ideal held in view depends 
upon the men who apply fhemaelTea to the task. llMie men must be legion : they 
must be spread over ue oonnby inspired with the apSnt of pioneers and nation- 
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balldera. The possihility ol aablereiaaal is a eballeage to joatb to ^rd op its loias 
and prove its idealism. 

with the taking of your degree yoa automatically become entitled to veto. Do 
not despise the privilege. Solon was shrewd when he passed his law to deprive of 
Athenian oitizonship the man who did not cast the vote given him. Here in India 
we want to see democracy in action, not political torpor. In England the neglect of 
large numbers to the polls is causing politicians of various parties much concern. 
For example, at the recent by-election at Springburn (Glasgow) only 24,CXX) out of 
45, (XX) voters chose to record their suffrages. 

To-day, throughout the world, democracy is on its trial. Its survival depends on 
its ability to give people the feeling that they are governing themselves. Those who 
do not vote can have no such feeling. Here lies a great threat to the democratic 
system of government which people want to see flourishing in India. Government 
to-day is complicated, and what it achieves has often more far-reaching effects on 
the lives of the subjects than they realise at the moment its policies are translated 
into action. In prosperity people have no wish, in bad times they are afraid to inter- 
fere with it. If things go altogether too ill, tliey turn, not from one politician to 
another, but away from them iQl to a prophet iwith a message. The magic of these 
politioal Messiahs lies in the appeal to sacrifice, which alone unites a people. Such 
an appeal~-thongh a mild one — I have made to you in ail earnestness. The modern 
Dictator understands the force of appeal to sacrifice. Do we who are winning our 
freedom and naturally will want to preserve it when won, understand this as well? 

If you vould be democratic, then lot your democracy be efficient, for in modem 
times the leaotion against inefficient Democracy is Fascism or Nazism as Commu- 
nism is tha reaction against inefficient Autocracy. Fascism and Nazism are govern- 
ments by fidgets, as I have already said, and Communism I rei’erd as an adaptation 
of Pavlov’s Behaviourism. 

Therefore, if you would be true democrats, you must not only prize your vote and 
exercise it to create the conditions you desire but you must also strive after the 
highest efficiency In public affairs. Democracy, lot me repeat, is not to be safeguard- 
ed merely by the spreading hnd encouragement of democratic views : it will not even 

g row op to full stature in this country unless it can rest on sound foundation of 
onesty, impartiality, and tolerance in our political and administrative life. These are 
ideals which can be served as much, if not more, by the bumble public servant in 
his office, as by the prominent politician on his platform. Wo in India have, 1 be- 
lieve, given 80 much care lately to large matters of principle that it is high time we 
toenssed attention upon the bumbler sphere of personal service. It is an old and 
wise adage that the best way to serve your country is to do the job in hand really 
well, whatever it may be. 

There is a new order come in our country already and it may ramify. I do not 
say it should : but I may say that I personally hope it would. Whether it does 
or not, will to some extent at least depend upon what you and the likes of you in 
the country at large think and feel about it. You will have grasped that what I 
have in mind is the burning topic of Federation : of the problems of tho moment, 
the problem. 

I have no desire to help from your mind on this question. Indeed, for more 
than one reason, I must scrupulously refrain from inuaencing your judgment. 
Although most men are, 1 am aware, in favour of the ^tract concept of 
federation, 1 happen to be in favour of the concrete scheme as it has resulted from 
^ears of discussion and debate. Secondly, I must refrain from giving your minds 
any direction because I have been preaching that you must cultivate the habit of 
thinking things out for yourselvoa I may observe, however, that for each a 
purpose, in this particular case, you are at a serious disadvantage. 

Yon and even those who have preceded you by a few years In marching cat of 
the Varsity portals have been too engrossed in your general studies to have found 
time for beoomin’r familiar with the bacxgrouud of the scheme in question. What is 
more, as a consequenec of the infinite variety of conditions which that scheme is 
designed to embrace and to provide for, it has assumed formidable proportions. The 
Oovernment of India Act of 1935, though a model of lucid parliamentary draftsman- 
ship, is yet an intricate piece of legislation. Therefore, 1 venture to suggest that 
even if yon had the inclination and the patience to sit down to it and study it, yoa 
will find a clear grasp of its myriad provisions, in their diversified bearings and intor- 
ooaneotiona, rather beyond your present power of accomplishment Bat that does 
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not mean that this diffionlty notwithataading, yon cannot arrite at a rery intelligent 
general opinion on the scheme, for the purpose of a mental or eren a Tooid af&rma- 
Hto or negative. 

If yon would look round and seize npon the salient facts of onr country’s situatioa 
and in their light differentiate between the essential and the non-essential, yon will 
certainly be able to come to an Intelligent decision, all yonr own. If yon will 
preserTe an open mind, yon need not be influenced by prejndice or prediliotion. If 
yon ^11 do these two things, viz., from yonr own inngment of the present crying 
needs of yonr country and preserve a detached attitnae of mind, yon will not only 
be able to assess the weight of the argaments for and against the Federation but 
yon will also derive a great deal of intelleotnal pleasure from the perusal of yonr 
daily newspapers and the mental analysis which must accompany that occupation. 
You will be able to sift the chaff from the grain, to tell hypocrisy from ainoerity : 
ulterior motive from rectitude : exaggeration from balance and mere suspicion and 
imaginary alarm from well-founded doubt which is not begotten of distrust. 


It may assist yonr quest for the truth if I give your minds the barest orientation 
by saying that the scheme in question is designed to bring our country together for 
purposes of matters of common concern to that country as a whole, while leaving 
the parts free to work out their own salvation in the wider field of immediate loou 
concern. The parts being the British Indian Provinces, on the one hand, and the 
Indian States on the other, the fundamental feature of the scheme is, to my mind, 
that it brings these two parts of India together for the first timo, and thus attempts 
to construct a framework in which a United Indian nation can take shape. Yon have, 
therefore, to judge how far the scheme which by now has been comprehensively 
expounded and criticised, is oalonlated to advance car country’s interests ? Yon will 
have to jndge this in the light of onr present economic sitnation, as well as in the 
light of obtaining conditions in the spheres, on the one hand, of a Nation’s united 
will and, on the other of the diversity of rulicg anthority which pens one people into 
many compartments. Shonld yon find the scheme wanting, you must oousiaer, too, 
whether its inadequacy is a resultant of Irreconcilable forces that exist and have to 
be reckoned with or whether that inadequacy has its origin in the framers* obduracy ? 
Whichever was your judgment iuoliued on this ooutrasting visage of the problem, 
that judgment will also settle the question of the economic speed of your oountry’a 
journey towards its destined goal. Federation is a counterpoise to the fissiparous 
tendency— to drift and separatism; modern conditions of life are fast dissolving some 
of the old foundations of India— this may be the last moment to re-lay them on 
aofid rook. 

I trust you will not regard it as an antl-olimax if I suddenly turn from a serious 
fheme to a lighter one, from Foderatiou to Refreshment. 


While yon were at school and college, many of yon doubtless took an interest in 
ffimes and physical onltnre. It is your bounden duty not to give up athletic habita 
if yon would be of real value to our Motherland. Numbers will profit India but 
little if physically she remains a C3 nation. In this land of scorching sun and 
malaria, it is very bard for the individual to keep fit uuless he rigorously plana his 
life for fitness. Regularity in daily exercise and not occasional bursts of energy it 
the requisite. The Intelligentsia of India to-day would be four times as effective aa 
it is if it kept itself twioe as fit The idea that there is an antithesis between robust 
health and spirituality is a false medievalism; a relio of the Dark Ages which we 
must scrap with all speed if our progress is to be rapid. If you" are fit and can keep 
fit, you will refnse to ride the lowly mole of an inferiority complex. Horae plajr 
and horse sense often go together. Further if your physical condition ia hormai, 
yonr tempers will be less liable to fray and life will be a pleasant adventure for yon 
and for those around yon. I wonder if it is realised that our Man of Destiny, the 
figure which to-day looms the largest not merely on the Indian but on the world!a 
stage, takes every care to keep himself fit. His peculiar diet which is misregurded ap 
the pose of a crank, if it has m view spiritual enlightenment, has physical fitneea ah 
much for its object. And be exercises his limbs with a rcwnlarity which most of 
08 may envy— the great pedestrian who did the march to Dandi. 


Intelleotnally, yonr aim should be to make yonr lives rich, but anstere. This 
means that yon, on leaving the Agra University, must join that far greater Univecaity, 
the University of Books. Join it you should ana remain nodergradnates of it 
fhrooghont yonr lives. You cannot keep up-to-date intelleotnally nnlesa yon read 
•DM of the u^st books issned snd from time to time ro-xeed in all the •ungopgis 


08 
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yoa know books of endarine merit. Bead aed think ; do not read Just to get flie 
substanoe without < the trouble of ha?iag to think. This is a common defect among 
people who do little reading outside the newspaper. Newspaper reading Is no aubatl- 
tute for the reading of books. The person who reads nothing but newspapers is apt 
to develop what 1 may call the film mind ; he thinks in scenarios and becomes 
ineifective as a oonstruotive thinker. His mind is at the mercy of the crudest propa- 
ganda rad, therefore, a slave mind. Newspapers may give you intellectual exoitement 
out good books give intellectnal homing and homing is better for the^mind than 
excitement. 1 do not say read no •neirspapers ; rather I suggest that yon read not 
one paper but two, one of which represeata a political point of view at variance 
with year own, whatever it be. Thas you may gain aome profit even if it be ephe- 
mendt thus yon may. keep your mind receptive. In this rapidly altering kaleidoscopio 
world, when the altar cloth of one generation beoomes the doormat of the next, you 
must keep your mental arteries flexible. Once they harden, much of your utility as a 
citizen is gone. One of the most hopefnl signs in our country’s political life to day 
is to my thinking the fact that in the Provinces those who have risen to leadership 
are essentially persons with minds that have remained adaptable. They arc not 
doctrinaires on the one hand, nor, on the other, are they improvising convictions. 

Peihaps you will think that what I have said to you this afternoon is too mnoh 
of an nninspiring sermon and that Age cannot possibly understand YoutA. There 
may be more in this view than my generation cares to realise. To the cheap 
witticism that giving good advice to the young consoles tbo old for no longer being 
able to set a bad example I can only offer the truism that we none of us know 
everything, not even the youngest of us. In any case, it was an old man who wrote 
the fines 

^The dead make rules and I obey 
I, tco, shall be dead some day ; 

Youth and maid, who past my death 
Have within your nostrils breath, 

1 pray you for my own pain’s sake. 

Break the rules that 1 shall make.*’ 

Age is too apt to tell Youth that Youth Is to be enviod. Are you to be envied 
entering on a life which storm and stress throughout the world may make very 
difficult for you ? 1 cannot say. It all depends upon how you as a whole conduct 
yourselves amid that storm rad stress. May Providence grant you the courage 
which may make you a credit to your Colleges and your University. 

You oannot expect to pass throng life without meeting with many a pain but, 
if you meet pain bravely, you will learn more from pain than from joy. 

Bemember 

*^lron, left in the rain 
And fog rad dew, 

With rust is ouvered. Pain 
Busts into Beauty, too.” 

I would thank you all for the inexhaustible patience with which you have listened 
to my address, rad to you Graduates 1 wish Goa speed in the lives that now lie 
before you. 



The Mysore University Convocation 

The foliowiag is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. T. H, l^enJtafarama 
Saatri^ at the Aaaual Coavooatioa of the University of Mysore held on the 29lli. 
Octobw, 1937 

I am deeply and sincerely thankful to your Highness, the Chanoellor of the 
University, for yoiir gracious invitation to me to deliver the Convooation address 
to the graduates of the year. I accepted the invitation as in duty bound, but not 
without diffidence and hesitation. I am not an educational expert. I can only 
speak as a layman. 1 am a iaymau deeply interested in educational problems. 
Though ! have had some connection with t\vo Universities. I havo no pretensions 
to an intimate or deep knowledge of Universities in general, or of the working of 
vour University in partieuIaK such as your Vice-Chancellor may claim. My 
knowledge of Mysore is confined to its law courts. Jt extends over thirty-three 
years ; during twenty-five years of that period I havo been an Advocate first of 
your Chief Court and then of the Hi^li Court. As Advocate 1 havo even participated 
in Mysore elections. That however, is by the way. 

The Mysore University is just twenty-oue yoars old. Mysore took a momentous 
decision when slio decided to havo " a University of her own with the object, 
expressed by the Chancellor at its opening, of having a teaching University in 
which a full-time Vice-Chancellor and professors and tbachers and students should 
be brought into intimate daily association. 'With your two centres separated by 
some ninety miles, your University could not be strictly unitary. Mysore and 
Bangalore hold an indispensahie place in the life of the Idtate. And both had 
developed, in the coarse of the history of Mysore. The olose approximation to the 
unitary type that you achieved has influenced later university developments in 
South India. 

Universities in Indian States are a distinct advantage. 'With their greater 
freedom to make experiments thti5' furnish guidance to British Indian Univer- 
sities. The opposite sometimes happens — that they taka over the features of 
British Indian legislation. I hope it will be permissible for me to express the 
opinion that your University Regulation of 1933 and tho Madras University Act of 
1923 have alike allowed what is of qmestionable policy, the intrusion of political 
influences into the academic world of the university. 

There is one question of general importance which Mysore is in a position to 
pronounce upon in the light of her individual experience— if not for her own 

g uidance, at least for the guidance of future planners of Indian Universities* Is 
lere any disadvantage in the dissociation between the humanities and the soienoss 
in their location ? Mysore aud Baugaloio have alike languages, but mathemafioa, 
history, economics and politics and sociology, psychology and philosophy on tho 
one side and physics, chemistry and mathematics and botany and zoology on tho 
other, stand separately in the two centres. It is the intimate association involved 
in the corporate life of the University that supplies the corrective to the narrowness 
and the deficiencies of siiecialisatiou and one-sided study. A student ^beaoflts not 
merely by his own studies but also by the studios aud temperamental dlvezattibo of 
other students and the atmosphere that all help to create. Mysore with its two 
centres and the division of studies between them is in a position to say whoQior 
there is no disadvantage in the separation. 

The promotion of technological studies is included among the objects of the 
universities in the more recent University Acts and in your own Regnlation of 1938. 
Toot progress in this new direction will bo watched with interest. You have tho 
most favourable conditions in the fact that your Btata is indoatrialiy well organised 
and developed. 

1 understand you have a Law College. I will not say that it is not a welt-o(m- 
sidered or wise decision. 1 can understand a desire not to add to an over«orawdod 
profession. Law as a scientifio study, however, is worthy of a place in liberal 
education. It deserves consideration whether soientific stu^ of Jaw and legal IneB- 
tntions should not have a place among the options for the B. A. Examination. Booh 
studies exist in Oxford and they do not lead to law as a profeaBion* 
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I add my voice to Mr. Chiotamani’s in claiming your attention to the Ayur- 
Vedic and tJoani systems of medicine. Miraculous cures effected by tho practitioners 
of these systems aro not ne^li^ible. They inlicato tliat serious investigation is 
called for and it will not do to dismiss them as mere quakery. The sciontinc study 
of the systems aal tbeir improvement mav well engage the attention of enlightened 
Mysore. 

The importance of physical education cannot be over-estimated. But the devotion 
to ftport has eaceedod all reasonable bounds. In older times it would have been 
characterised as frivolous, if not a criminal, waste of time, but it is against all 
received opinion so to characterise it- now. I have iio dou^t that all f«)rms of recrea- 
tion ought to be provid'jJ. T have myself beloneod to the foot-ball eleven in my 
college, thougli only for a short time. I have faith in regular exercise as a result 
of personal experience. It is an old belief attribiitel to Manu that physical exercise, 
apart from ordinary work and for the sake of exercise, is not advisable. The 
Kshatriyas were an excention to the rulii. Probably, recreations in the field are 
organised somewhat on the same priucipio tliat the mind is not to be fixed on the 
physical evolutions pcrfonncl. I not only do not ol-joct to exercise for exercise’s 
sake but specifically alvi.sc it, adapted to individual needs. Club-swinging and the 
use of grip dumb bells and developers at a fixed hour of tho day which many will 
feel and characterise as dreary were my self-imposed discipline for years. 1 have 
attended foot- ball and cricket matches now and then with interest, but the pages of 
the news-papers devoted to the sports nows and the iiicessant talk of young fellows 
at home and outside about the cricket and tennis playeis in distant lands have 
produced and accentuated the feeling of protest in my mind. A young friend told 
me that I should watcUSrugby foot-ball to realise the value of sports in rousing 
latent strength. I dare say there is truth in tlie statement. But the devotion to 
sport in which one does not take part and the time spent in discussing it are far 
too much. In any case, I hivo had my say in the presence of a distinguished 
university audience. I can leave it to them to consider and deal with it as they like. 

Ideals as to the education of women will always vary. Tlicre is a fair volume of 
opinion in favour of the view that collegiate education Is an unnecessary luxury for 
women and that it injures their health and unfits them for family life which most of 
them must enter. Girls in the villages are sturdier and the training in household 
work builds up their health and capacity sooner and bettor. All this may be true. 
There is an opinion which I share that\olIege girls have effected an adjustment and 
they show an improved health in this generation. The number of women raking to 
oollegiate education will always be fewer than tlie men. It must be left to them and 
to their guardians to decide whether they should go into the University or not. 
There ought to bo no barrieis erected" against their entry into tho UuiverBity. 
The downward care*‘r of Indian women began when we abolished initiation 
and study of sacred literature in tho case of women and classed them with 
those to whom it was never open. Tiiere aie women hymn-makers in tho Rig- Veda, 
but no woman in later times may read the Veda Tlicre aro no modern Maitreyis. 
There are the AVebbs, the Hammonds, the Rhys DaviUscs and tho Curies in other 
lands. The contribution of tho women in some of these paitriei ships is deemed more 
valuable than that of tho men. The women arc not in all these cases products of the 
University, though tlieir books aro studied tliero. The Iiighest study can be achieved 
without going into the University, but entry into University shouldT not be refused on 
account of sox any more than that it .should bo ref ’^^pd on grounds of caste, class or 
creed. 

HiWe have discussed often enough the question of the medium of instruction and are 
still discussing it. The problem of the mother tongue as the container and dissemi- 
nator of all knowledge is a much larger problem. The language of a people is the 
measure of the knowledge ami culture of that people. It is to this latter aspect that 
I wish to draw your attention. 

I am not among tho.se who believe that the system of edneation inaugurated in 
1835 and deveIo|)e<i in the course of tho century was an unredeemed failure. It is 
futile to speculate what we should have been if the opposite school had won in 1835. 
It is conceivable that we should have been worse. 1 believe, and have always believed, 
that to a student desirous of extracting the best results out of it and prepared to 
bestow the necessary attention and labour under the guidance of competent teachers, 
the system was not incapable of yielding good results. 1 have personally nothing but 
a sense of gratitude for the benefit received. Most persons who condemn it now are 
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among the best prodnots of that system. It has done Its work well enough, it not as 
well as it was expected to do. This need not, however, blind ns to the inherent 
weaknesses of a system of education carried out in a foreign tongue. Wo are familiar 
with them. There is first the labour wasted in the acquisition of that language during 
the plastic years of life which ought to be devoted to the acquisition of knowledge. 
There is next the barrier that it creates between the educated classes and the masses. 
The free dissemiuation of the acquired knowledge is not assisted but hindered by it. 
The evil has a tendency to perpetuate itself. Added to all this, the lure of Govern- 
ment employment and the attraction of examinations and degree as mere passports to 
it have in them an element of demoralisation. The question is whether we visualise 
a time when the mother tongue should become the vehicle of thought in all depart- 
ments of national lifo and should cover the whole field to knowledge. No people truly 
possess the knowledge that their language cannot, or does not, contain. Thought that 
is the possession of a class and not incorporated in the current language of toe people 
is not the possession of the people. The body of thought aud knowledge and the 
words conveying them have an intimate and inseparable relation, as Kalidasa points 
out in the opening benedictory verse of his immortal ^Raghuvamsa*. 

National pride and national self-respect, of which we talk so much in other 
spheres, cannot allow us to acquiesce iu the view that for all time knowledge impar- 
ted in our universities oan only be imparted through English and therefore will be 
available only to those who consent to a preliminary acquisition of that language. I, 
before now, hai occasion to refer to the fact that Germany replaced Latin as the 
instrument of higher thoug'ht by German and it became the language of Geothe and 
Schiller a’ld of German philosophy and metaphysics in a century or a century and a 
half. Latin in Europe and Sanskrit in India were not foreign tongues and even they 
have had to be displaced, in order that learning may not be confined to a olass. The 
use of a living foreign tongue as a means of education has moro demoralising oonse- 
quenoes. Nothing less than a complete replacement will make of the mother tongue 
an efficient instrument of national culture m all departments of national lifo and yet 
the obstacles in the way of making It such an instrument are very great, appalling, 
great and almost insuperable. Even in a place like Mysore where the destiny of the 
people is apparently in their own hands, the obstacles are only a little Jess. 

In British India all public aotivities are carried on in English. English is the 
language of the Government, of the Courts and of the legislaturos. Aooonnts and 
oorrespondence are maintained in English for the obvious oonveniences of the oourae. 
Public meetings are held in English as the people have different home languages. 
Even in Mysore the conditions exist. The fact that half a century before the ren- 
dition, Mysore was under British administration has bad its own cons^uenoee. I am 
glad to note that Mysore has, nevertheless, been able to change all this in the High 
School. The colleges and the universities still use English. I expeot that Mysore 
visualises a time when education in all spheres will be in the Kannada umgoage. It 
may be>that, when the day comes, we cannot dispense with English altogemer. We 
need not dispense with it. It will be the most important European language that 
could be taken as an optional language of study and many will choose it. Provision 
should be made for its teaching as well as lor the teaching of French and German. 

The conveniences of the immediate present pull us one way and the demands of 
the future that we visualise point the other way. The solntion. though it will be 
delayed, cannot be in donbt. We require determined Uiinkers and admiolstratora to 
devise a programme of ways and means to appropriate the whole body of modern 
knowledge and incorporate it in the language of the people. I know it is a long 
way. It is not the work of a decade or two. It must be strenuous work spread 
over a long period. 1 wish only to add that in Bussia, with its problem of many 
langnages not dissimilar to India’s, education is carried on in the langoage of the 
locality and the necessary literature has been created within a very short period. 
Given the desire and determination, it may be carried out sooner than we, in the 
light of our past, anticipate. The Yedio idea even of God's creation involves 
the three stages of "Intense desire to create, an intense and mighty effort, and 
creation." It may be quick or slow accord!^ to the nature of the creative work 
and the strength of the efforts putiforth. The 'quickest creation may still require 
an irreducible minimum of time. 

Beoonstrnotion of education is just now a widely discussed topic. Reoonatruotioa 
may often be a coming back. Not exactly! to the point left behind, because there ia 
no coming back in that sense in hnman history. We come back to the basio prin- 
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ciples bat with a differeot application to the changed oiroamatanoes that the '.nter- 
Teoing time and events have brought abont If I am anxious to exhibit the ancient 
nncbaoged core of principle, it is because I am anxious to* point out that the build- 
ers of the future have not to scrap the past 

The content of education may vary, but the broad conception is common. Educa- 
tion is the discipline and development of faculty by the imparting of knowledge. 
There is a certain minimum of knowledge that must be imparted! to all. This includ- 
ed reading, writing and arithmetic in all pial schools. In addition, each man mu.^t 
receive the training and discipline that is necessary for the place in the sociaT 
economy that he is to occopy. This was done within the villages in most cases and 
often within the family. To those who are to acquire and impart higher knowledge 
and are to be, in various ways, guides and leaders of the community, there is to be 
higher education. 

The development aimed at is not one-sided. It must be an all-round education. 
It must mako a man, a whole man, comploto physically, mentally, morally and 
spiritually. Every one must be enabled to realise the' highest or the best of which 
be is capable. Tlio limit is sot only by the capacity of the individual. This was 
always the theory bpt social conditions circumscribed opportunity. Ability that 
nothing could repress always tran.sueDdcd limitations and restrictions. 


The names elementary, secondary and university education are modern, but tho 
things they indicate are of all times. The plal schools have been replaced by the 
modern elementary school. The projected vacational schools will not abolish hereditary 
craftsmanship, which would also require to be revived and encouraged. The Univer- 
sities are a proper instrument of higher learning, though they ueea not supersede 
other institutions of oriental learning Education from tho elementary to the most 
advanced stages must aud did, cover the whole field of knowdedgo. Tliis knowledge 
was never conceived as stationary or as a definite quantity. It was added to from 
generation to gcuoration. Each generation received it from the predecessor and with 
anoh additions as it was able to make, passed it on to its successor. Institutions 
oaloulated to impart knowledge in all tho throe grades always existed. But 
literature naturally dealt wdth that which concerns the higher stages of education. 
And the references to lower education are simply left at the statement that those 
at the helm of afiiaira should devise ways and means for work and livelihood for 
all. Those who were engaged in this higher work were treated as the custodians 
of the higher learning and culture of tlia race. In ancient theocratic societies, 
custom and prejudice restricted access to tho sacred texts embodying the 
higher learning to a particular class. But the learning itself was not treated as 
sealed to any class. 

The description thus given may alike apply to education, ancient or modern, 
and with the necessary changes in content and method involved in the process of time, 
the essential identity of conception may easily be recognised. 

The ideal of education was first saactified in ancient India as a debt owed to the 
iotelleotual guardians of the community. The best definitions of the words 'education* 
and 'university* cannot carry the matter beyond the conception of generations past, 
present aud future as engaged iu tlie common enterprise of nreserving, augmenting 
and passing ou the intellectual heritage of the race for ever ana ever. In fact, it is a 


mar^ 


informed and inBoenced them in their daily lives. 


Universities were not unknown in ancient India. The old UniversitieB were places 
of disinterested learning and attracted pupils not only fiom all parts of India but from 
diatant Obrna and Japan. Even in the days anterior to these Universities, learning 
was pursoed under great teachers in what we now claim to be the university spirit 
If not with all the paraphernalia of a modem University. For understanding the 
spirit of dedication involved in the sacred kaming of an ancient student, one has only 
to tun to the book of the TbittiriyaSk which in its solemn sonorously intoned text has 

^ ^^Totio^t^ trut^ and right in the largest sense, a simple and austere life suited 
to the gnml purpose on which the student is empged, self restraint and tranquillity of 
niaii, are presoribed ; with and alongside of each of these reqnirementa is repeated the 
SnJnnetioB of unswerving adherence to the cardinal dnty of deep study and dissemina- 
lioB of knowledge. 

Curionaly enough, differences of stress on these virtnes by different preoeptora aie 
moBHened, evidaMrag the high seriousness with whioh eduoation was pursuod. ^Uruth 
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{q all things is tho one thing neadfol", says one teacher who came to acquire the 
surname of 'Trae-world't 1 Austerity*’, says another who came to be known as 
*Evor-aaatero*. '^Just learning and teaching, that is, tajNia, real lepaa real tapas", aaya 
a third. 

Tho parting injunction of the teacher to the pupil at the oloae of hla education 
again lays stress on truth and right and learning and teaching, warns against the 
neglect of material welfare and prosperity and enjoins a wml-ordered life following 
in the wake of thonghtfnl, high-soufed men, tender-hearted and moved only by 
righteousness. 

Tho high ideals of life that animated these ancient teaohera and pnpils in theh 
study and conduct are still worthy of emulation. The actual content of their study 
may have been different, but tho spirit behind it was not inferior to anything that 
we know or exhibit to-day in our own lives. In tho too eager pursuit of the much 
lower advantages of wealth and power we have lost sight of some of the ideals and 
virtues of au oarlior time. Even the present need for reconstructing our educational 
system is in largo part due to the fact that we have rushed in too large numbers, 
not for the discipline and its value, but for the resulting degree measured in terms 
of money. 

I have heard the criticism tbit education in ancient India was mere memorising 
and that it was not education in tho real sense. I feel that the oritioism Is hardly 
just to these ancient teachers. The same book of the Taittiriysa bears witness to 
their conception of teaching the higher pupil. Every time the pupil returned with a 
partial, inaaoquato solution the teacher sent him back with the direotion to go and 
rullect again until, liaving found the solution after many trials and being satisfied, the 
puini did not return again. He was made to solve tho problem for himself. 

TIio whole of our national history is a refutation of the charge that onr study 
was uncritical and futile. It is an opinion that may be passed with some amount of 
justioti on more recent times. Tho vision of India down tho i^es, from the days of 
the Kistiis to our own time with its Buddha and Mahavira, Valmiki and Vyasa, Fimini 
and Patanjali, Mann and Yajnavalkya, Jatmini, Sahara, and Kumarila, and Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva, to mention only a few names at random, must dispel tho 
idea that our education has boon a mere burden to the memory and not a process 
of life and growth. When tho night came on, and we no longer added to our 
knowledge, wo still Kitaliud tlio old discipline and preserved the old heritage, and 
in the capacity we luve sfiowu in acquiring modern knowledge, we have proof that 
the ancient diseiptine and spirit arc still alive, in abundant moasuro. 

As I begvin with the cduc ttibnul roconstrnettoD now • under discussion, I must say 
a word about it. liicre is fair unanimity on tho general outlines of the solution, 
though there may \>>3 diiToronccs in detail. From a lucid note of your Vice-Chancellor 
on 'hlducatiijii in Mys<)re', 1 tiiLl you tiai a C immittoe on the subject and their reoom- 
mendations iiave b^.'ou mudis When tho Madras proposals were made, the first reac- 
tion was the .suspicion tiiat the attempt was to stillo or restrict higher educatton. 1 
have information that tlio view still prevails in .some quarters and even among some 
educationists. I poisonaliy, think tii.it rostriction of admi.ssioD to Universities is, to 
some extent ne»;essary aill n •jonespoiidi.ng change in secondary education is also 
necossony. Tlie real difTicuity is in discrJmiiiating between those who should go into 
vocations and those who ought to go into Universities and in persuading a student 
or his guartlian to rocogni.se facts aud make a wise choice. Much tact and judgment 
and a. certain llcxibility in applying the rules to border-line cases will be requim of 
the administrator. Otlierwlbe, Newtons may stand excluded from the Univeriitiea* 
However honcricial Uiese cliaugcs may bo tho exclusion from colleges should not 
begin before vocatiouaT. courses into which the studeuts are to be diverted are ready 
to be put in operatioa. Much friction and dislocation will be averted if tho pcopOMm 
aie taken as a whole and brougiit into operation at one and the same time. 

Graduates of tho University, 1 oiler you my hearty felicitations on the eonmletion 
el your proscribed studios and the attainment of your respective degrees. Traoitiooal 
usage prescribes an exhortation to tho graduates on tlie day of the Convooatioa to 
conduct thomselvee snitably unto the iMisitioo, to which, by tho degrees, conferred on 
them, they have attained. During the whole of your life in the Univerafty^here has 
been a continuous, unspoken exhortation to you to imbibe the idealb of the university 
and shape your lives in tho light of such ideals. An exbortotum te yon to day to 
live up to the great ideals in which yea liave been brought up is only a formal rsminder 
on a oeremomil occasion. Sosm ox you may porsuo farther stndies, bat many will 
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pass out of the portals of the University into the wider world beyond, in quest of 
your life-work. I wish you all, men and women alike, every success in ynur quest. 
A great and euligliteued Kulor, who has earned admiration in and outside tlie htate, 
and his wise and able Diwan preside over the destiny of Mysore. The industrial and 
economic deveiopmeot and prosperity they have achieved for the State place you here 
perhaps in a better position than graduates elsewhere. But there is even here some 
apurehension of unomployment. I find your Vice-Chancellor referring in his note to 
unemployment oven of women graduates. Conditions were far easier in my time and 
yet I jpmember the feeling of bewilderment at having to face an adverse world. 
Xhings are much worse now. Trials and tribulations there may be. Pact* 'the world 
with courage and do the work that falls to your lot with all the energy that you can 
put into it. Strive to make thu best of life. “Strive for prosperity’' as the Upani- 
shad enjoins. But do not pitch your hopes and expectations too high. 1 should 
have said that to you in the best of circumstances. 1 should say it particularly in 
the dinicMilt times in which we live. Take what comes to you. Do not lose heart 
over iinfiilhllod expectations. Tlii.s is in regard to yourselves. 

And the society, in the midst of which we live, is passing through difficult times. 
Intolerance is their peculiar characteristic. In comparatively • tolerant times and 
countries, rival idoas hold their own ground, but in the sphere of action reached 
some kind of working reconciliation and harmony. There was no attempt to suppress 
and extingui.sh rival i(h‘as or those who espoused lliem. Europe is now inculcating 
a wow lesson. Jf a view is earnestly, solemnly, sincerely held, it cannot give quarter 
^ its opposite and those that represent that view cannot tolerate their opponents. 
Each party then must not only capture power but must not allow the opposite view 
or its exponents to lift up iheir head, whete neither party has won or can win so 
as to crush its opnonent out of existence, the country can only he in a state of 
civil war divided between the two camps. Even when national affairs have been 
adjusted you cannot feel safe so long as there is a neighbouring country wnih the 
opposite principle and party in power. Every country is in dread as to what 
revolution may overtake it either at tho instance of dissatislieJ classes within or at the 
instigation of a neighbouring power without. Even in countries where open class 
conflict does not exits, the equilibrium is more nr less unstable and elements of 
conflict seen or unseen, exist No one can say that the problem of class conflict 
has received a solution in Europe that we can* straight-away adopt as a solution for 
our troubles here. We here, far away in India, live perhaps a sheltered existence. 
And you in Mysore arc doubly .sheltered. But we have the same types of meu 
among us, within your frontiers and without. Some arc ranged on one side, owing 
spiritual allegiance to one set of ideas, and some on the other side, owing aliegiance 
to the opposite set of ideas. And the inequalities of life and opportunity from which 
these mortal rivalries ultimately spring exist here as in other countries. "We must 
deal w'itli these social maladies, or tho consequence will be serious. A good section 
of those who think on these matters and count for much in the country take the 
view that neither fascism nor communism is consistent w'itli the genius of our race 
and the social system we liave evolved in the course of millennia, and that neither 
can be the real solution for our ills. But the real .solution must be a modification 
of our social system in which individual initiative is not, but unrestiicled competition 
is, eliminated and equality of opportunity is promoted by tho removal of tho crying 
abuses and evils that now exist. 


Those that are now in political power have associations that cxcit disturbing 
influence on the course of legislation and administration. This is applicable in a 
gj^ater measure to us in British India than to you in an lndlau|State. In the remarks I 
Am here making as to your part, I make no distinction between you and us, remembe- 
ring that ideas and ideals have no frontiers to detain them and what is our problem 
to-day may be yours to-morrow. Leadership naturally belongs to you who go out of 
the Universities. Tho duty of deep study and disseminatiou of sound ideas laid by 
our ancients, on those who have received higher education gaius this new application 
in your case in the circumstances of our time. There will always be those to whom 
the ancient wisdom is the final word and not even when the circumstances change 
can there be any the slightest change in established institutions. There will be also 
those to whom the experience and wisdom of ages are but foolishness and the no- 
know n, whatever the risk, has an attraction and revolutionary changes are welcome 
as adventures into the unknown. It will be y;oar part to strike the sane middle path, 
to move the immobile conservative and restrain the impatient revolutionary. Farewell. 
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The following is the text of the Address delivered by Mr. 8 yafmapra 9 ad 
UtMierjee^ Vice-Chsnoellor, Calontta University, at the Annual Convooatioa of tiio 
University of Patna held on the 27th. Novembw 1937 :•«- 

Let me express to yonr University my cordial thanks for the invitation to address 
yonr Annual Convocation. Only twen^ years ago, your eduoational tnteresta wore 
linked up with the University which I have the honour to represent and numerous 
have been the ixMids of association between your province and mine. I bring to yon 
a message of goodwill and wholehearted co-operation from our University and pro* 
Vince and hope in the days to come Bengal and Bihar will work together for seonr- 
ing the advancement of our common interests. 

You will forgive me if I do not make educational reconstruction the main theme 
of my disconrse to-day. So much has recently been said on the subject that it mv 
perhaps be more useful if we cease for a while from speculating on theories SM 
concentrate on carrying out our declared policies, keeping in view the cardial truth 
that India stands in need of a wide and progressive expansion of educational faoUitiea 
from the lowest to the highest stage and not their curtailment in any form whatso- 
ever. 

As I stand in the historic city of Patna, the ancient Patalipntra, I feel tempted 
to trace some of the fundamental features of our civilisation in <the majestio maron of 
Indian history, not with the knowledge of a historian— for 1 lack such qualifioationa— 
but as a layman, an humble worker, who takes pride In the glories of our past history 
and longs for the day when this great land of ours may ai^n claim her rightfu 
place among the nations of the world and provide for the millions of her sons aUd 
daughters a higher and nobler life in all spheres, social, politioal, eoonomio aad 
cultural. 

India has been styled an epitome of the world. This oity which was the ospi^ 
of the Imperial Manryas and the Quotas, scene of the activities of Bbadnbshu and 
of Sher Shah and the birthplace of Gum Qobind Singh, may well be desbribed an an 
epitome of the land of Hindus and Muslims, of Jains and Bikhs. From time immenao* 
rial, it has been known for its toleration and oatholicity, its love of learning and in*<i 
of men. From the region where the waters of the Bone unite with the main alvmmi 
of the Ganges, issued those messages of overflowing love towards men aad nveW 
dnmb animals which made the name of Asoka immortal. Hie ediots carved on rook 
and pillar throughout his vast empire served as a source of inspiration to rnlara, 
statesmen and philanthropists. To the city of Pataliputra flocked merohanta, diplo- 
mats, savants and sages, stndents and enqnirers from all quarters of the oivUwed 
world. 

The welcome extended to the visitors from distant lands was only equalled by Hia 
Bolioitnde shown for the material comfort of the humblest among men. The fiee 
hospitals of the metropolis were open to all, irrespective of caste or oreed. Tolem- 
tion and concord were the watobwords of the rulers ; benevolenoe and righteoueneea 
inspired their subjects at large. The province that boasted of Patalipntra inoladed 
within its bonndaries Uruvilva and Nalanda, Uddandapnr and Bikramasila, the oentree 
of Gautama’s enlightenment, of Silabbadra’s disconrses, of Oopala’s piety of 

Dharmmapala’s charity. The massive towers and fairy -like tnrrets of Nalanda 
her sister cities were visible symbols of that solid learniiw, high aspiration and oona- 
pionouB talent for which those great seats of the spiritaal and intelleotaal lilt of 
India were jnstly famous. 

India has bad a splendid past Many were the epochs when she lay safely auf* 
ehored in a haven. Bat at times, storm and wind battered her maete and tbreateaed 
te tiuow her preoions barthen overboard. Nature, while impressing on her dm 
stamp of nnity by encircling her with lofty mountains and rocking-sees, left gaps thfunA. 
which snooeanve waves of Invasion swept into the interior end broQght. Idi 
ways of life tiiat M not always fit in with her environments. In (hs Intc 
tto hand of nstnre has drawn lines by rook sod wood that proved seriena [ 
in tils way of developuig a common national life. Bat ioMite of tk — 
irthars did not of their oonntry and wo have had; brilliant 
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history of Imliairhen she could justly claim respectful attention from the civilized world. 
There were times when the political' iinifi-ation of the country ceased to bo a mere 
dream of poets and patriots and came near a historical reality, Vesultiii^' in an oiituurst 
of activity in the domain of reli^rinn. literature, science and art, comparable to that 
of the Greece of Pericles or the Enj'land of Klizabeth. 

That splendour vvas by no moans ephomcr.'il. indian culture has retained its vi.u'our 
and vitality and has found a worthy place amon? the civilisations of ail a^es. The 
pyramids bear mute testimony to a vanished civiiisitioii on the banks of the Nile, the 
winged bulls are but lifeless relics of another eulture that once Nourished on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the ruins of Pi.Tsepolis and Susa arc to-day but 
subjects of antiquarian interest. Greece has acliiovud Jier political iiide|iondenc‘c but 
the old Holleniu civilisation has disappeared for good like the Medusa and tlio 
Minotaur. 

Here in our land however the ITiudu still chants the Vedic hymns on the bank^ of 
the sacred rivers, the Ihvldha, Sangiia and Dhamma are still in\V)kcd by millioris of 
devotees from the rriysterious hc’ghts of Faziyama to far-olf Adam s Pcik. The civili- 
sation of India is still alive; its liliilosopliy and teachin'TS still insji.ic mi'ii'ns of 
human beings, although Indian culture no lunger finds it^ stimulating siiptr it fi ,ra an 
independent national state. We must attribute its success to its catliolicity and uni- 
versal sympatliy. 

The ancient Aryans did not revel in dostrnclion for its own sake, tln'v bdifv- d in 
assimilation and improvement. The Macedonian and the Greek, the Saka and the 
Eushan came to conquer and slay but remained to wonder and |>ray. It has iii**;n 
often asserted that tlio Polytheistic Hindu faded to establish a spiritual kinsliip wirli 
the Monotheistic Muslim who lield much that is Indiafi in seoni and still sc -ks iiis 
Spiritual inspiration abroad. How can we sav that India igtioivd the teachings of 
Islam when wo find saints like Nanak and Cliaitanya, Nam lcv and Tiikararn, pleach- 
ing the brotherhood of man and the futility of caste in matters spiritual Although 
attempts on Hindu euituro aud institutions fill the pages of In iian history, Ijow can 
we assert that Muslims ignored the api eal of Hindu culture wlnm wu lin’d Muhammad 
Jayasi weaving a beautiful romance to illustrate Jhe teachings of Hindu pliilos'-pliy, 
when we read the simple devotional liymns of Kahir and Slieikli Farid, who refused 
to recognise the barriers of caste and ejeoi on the higli roaJ to tb»d's kingdom? 
“Utter not one disagreeable wonl,” said Farid, “since the true lord is in all men. 
Distress no one’s heart for every heart is a precious jewel.” In the same strain did 
Eabir proclaim, “There is the same (iod for the Hindu as for the Muslim.” A reju- 
venatea Jndia found an Akbar to put an end to political chaos and social disharmony 
and a Shah Jahan to dream a dream in marble the like of which is not to be met 
within the world. 

India did not confine her attention to her adopted children alone. Whenever the 
stranger stood in need of spiritual solace, slie ungrudgingly gave of her best. Did not 
she send a prince and a princess from this very city more than two thousand years 
ago to the land of the Yakshas to teach them the supremo truth that the only way to 
happiness lies in non-violence and remmeiation V Did not the Imperial ascetic send 
the same message to the far-olT lands of Egypt, Asia Minor and Greece ? Did not 
this country spare her very best, Dipankara, when Tibet and Sumatra stood in sore 
need of him ? Tliat tradition is not altogether dead even now. Only the otlier day, 
Bwami Vivekananda bore the roes.sage of Paramhansa Ramkrishna and of India's storied 
past and taught the true path to peace and liapiuness to a struggling materialistic 
world, suffering from the evils of its very greatness. And today every civilised 
country in the world finds in Mahatma Gandhi a new messenger of peace, an embodi- 
ineht of truth and non-violenco who can brave the wrath of the mightiest and suffer 
nobly and patiently for the sake of his ideal. Do wo not find again in Sister Nivedita 
and Mira Ben the representatives of those pilgrims who have been coming to us all 
through the ages in search of the truth eternal ? 

It may be asked that if such has been the greatness of India as a home of culture 
and thought, why is it that she has lost her political independence and has become a 
aubjeot nation ? "Would it be true to say that the catholicity and universal sympathy 
which contributed so much to the everlasting freshness of Judia's civilisation, conceal- 
^ in them the germs of her political downfall r Did they engender that other* 
worldliness wbion spelt ruin to the prospect of India's freedom ? History supplies the 
answer. Did not India produce Chandragupta and Samudragupta, Prataftsiugh, Sivati, 
tad Beojit Biugh, inapite of the pacific teachings of our ancestors ? Did not the 
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nameless bat illastrioas heroes, the Indian Argonaats, who explored the nysteriM of 
the UDobartered seas and spread Indian oaltare to the furthest East prove that Hinda 
pacifism did not eliminate enterprise and love of adventure ? Indian eages and 
philosophers never suggested that cowards and weakling would ever bo the wren* 
nearers of India's groat heritage. None but the valiant can achieve salvation. India e 
ciiltnre has not been responsible for India’s bondage. That culture transplantM to the 
Himalayas and beyond has not taken the edge off the martial spirit of MougoUan 
races. 

Is it then her climate that deteriorated the sturdy Aryan, Turk and Afghan In 
turn ? If this were so, how are we to account for the rise of the Mahrattas and the 
Eohillas, the Jats and the Sikhs ? How are we to explain the resurrwtion of the 
Rajputs ? How could llydcr Ali of Mysore hold his own against the Mahrattas ana 
the English ? It is not the climate ; it is not the culture ; we mast seek the oaose of 
our downfall elsewhere. 

Indi.a fell mainly because her people wore at the critical hour di^Hd^ and 
disorganised. Her influence waned when the forces of disintegration, political ana 
social, were at work. If we left our neighbours alone, we revellw in internal 
strife which ceased for a time when great kings like Asoka and Akbar rulM over 
the destinies of India— mighty men, who sought to unite the teeming mmions of 
this vast sub-continent by the bond of a common aspiration and a passionate 
longing for the eternal code of righteous conduct, chanty and understandi^. A 
strong and united India, fearing none and loving all, brought messages of peace 
and good-will to a distracted world. But as soon as the sceptre dropped from 
their hands, when their grip over the country was loosened through weak ana 
short-sighted successors, when narrow selfishness and mutual jealousy and distrust 
overpowered our souls, when local feuds and religious strife raised their ngly 
heads giving rise to social exolusiveness and moral decadence, unity was lost ; 
freedom, man’s priceless measure, disappeared ; the country broke into fragments 
and relapsed into a state of con&ct and straggle. While the national and politioal 
unity of India was successfully achieved by great individuals, the muses din not 
at all times feel an abiding interest in its proseivation. Thus although our onltnre 
has survived the storm and stress of time, we find ourselves in the stiMge 
tr^ic position of the representatives and exponents of so ancient oiviJisatioii, yet 
alive but in bondage. 

We may pertinently ask ourselves at the tiage whether the forcet of dismptioa 
that had effectively blocked the path of Indian progress ^ in the past, have reacted 
more satisfactorily to their present environments, social, politiul and Monomto. 
It is obviously not possible for me here to deal with the history of 

connection with India except to make some very general observMions. ine 
English came to India as traders and ultimately remained as masters of an empire. 

During the last century and a half, we have witnessed the progress of Indii^ 

various directions. Stability, peace and order have been generuly restorM. TOe 
benefits of Science, which nave revolutionised civilisation and have ai^tea vne 
lives of men and nations to an unprooedented extent have penetrated wo tnia 
great and ancient land, leading to considerable material prOTess. Western 

Education has helped to broaden our outlook, deepen the mom of patriousm and 
lay the foundatiou of a political consoiousness. Ideas of liberty and eqnality nave 
slowly but ste^ily percolated from one corner of Hindusthan to anothw Md wd 
witness ever-increasing vitality of Indian Nationalism. A spirit of inqumitivenoM 
has captured the minds of Indians who have proved their worth In vinoni 
domains of thought and activity. Many social evils have been uprooted 

is a general desire for uplifting the masses so that they may live more luenu and 
noble lives. 


While the progress of Indians on suoh lines is {attribnUble to a lam extent 
to western influence, no self-respecting Indian can ignore the vitm doxMtB w 
limitations of onr national life. We most boldly take stock of 
have lost and yearn for. We find B:general decay of the oreauve Indian m wnion 
once trinmpbantly fljarished in this land, and produced the Irestw of Ajanta wra 
the Tej of Agra. Indian music, Indian art and archi^toe, and In^tt litwrabm 
were not systematically and ad^nately patronised ai^ that thw' 
disappears today is dne mainly to the persistent ^orts of indijgdw woriwri. W 
witness the declme and disappearance of the indigenons indagtrise of^Iyto 
mainly thrived in her towns and villagesi Snoh cottage indiiitaei« if they; are to 
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be revived, developed and saved from foreign competition require the unstinted 
support of the State. Wq find also de|>Iora))le neglect of the ueaith and welfare 
of the villages of India wliich are today bat shadows of their former aSluenco 
and happiness. Indeed much of ludia’.s piverty and distress is traced to a systematic 
pnrsuit of an economic and industrial policy which has not been prompted and 
administered in the sole iuteiust of ludia and her inhabitants. 

One of the most staggering features of Indian life of to-day is the illiteraiiy and 
ignorance of more than 90 per cent, of tiie people ai.d for this no plea or excuse 
will ever be accepted by any impartial historian. One otlier vital \veakues.s about 
which Indians feel hittiuly is that they have not been adequately trained to defend 
their own hearth and home. An antonomous India i.s untliinkalde without a national 
army and a national navy controlled and manned by Indians thi?mst'lvos. It is not 
correct to assume that many of the j.M.‘0|iIes of India arc devoid of military or naval 
traditions. Indian history gives ample cvidijiice of individual and collective courage 
and heroism. If there aro jiarts of the country where the youtlis have to-day become 
feeble in health and energy, surely tiie remedy lies not in cundemuiiig them for eter- 
nity but in training them up for competent service. 

I do not forget that in recent times ofTorts are being made to meet some of our 
vital needs. But no reforms of a radical icharacter in any field of activity will ever bo 
possible nor can India riso to hor full stature spiritually an«l eeniiomically until and 
■nless she tak(?s her rank among the free natioD.s of tlie world. No material gain, no 
earthly possession can over compensate for the loss of man's liberty. The coiifiict of 
ideals and interests between a subject-race and tlio power that wants to hold it in 
its leading strings is as old as history itself ; it can bo solved peacefully and amicably 
only if the latter accords to the iurmaT the same treatment as it demands from 
others .in respect of its own rights and privileges. 

In defining freedom I can do no better than follow tlie language of a British peer, 
a statesman and philosopher, who has dealt with the question with remarkable lucidity 
in one of his recent books. Wha!t. he asks, is the ultimate g’jal of eulightoned man ? 

‘The answer is that one of the arms is that nations should be free from alien 
domination. What, ho asks, should bo the pattern set for civilised mankind V The 
answer is within the nation tlie individual should bo free, free to think, woi'ship, 
speak and act as he would, subject to the similar riglits of others, free under the 
protection of equal justice to pursue his ‘lawful 'basiuess as ho chose. Men should 
so longer be bound down from bir^ to death by the hampering restrictions that 
come fixxm bondage, poverty, overwork and environineut. Freedom consists not 'only 
in the absence of restraint 'but also in the presence of opportunity. Liberty is not a 
ainglo and simple conception. It has four elements—natioual, political, personal and 
economic. The man who is fully free is one who lives in a country wliich is indepen- 
dent : in a atate wlbich is democratic ; ia a society where tlie laws are equal and 
Testriotions at a minrmnm ; in an econamio system in which national interests are 
r^otected and tiie citizen W the scope of a ' seonre livalibood, an assured comfort 
and full opperAnoity to rise by merit 

This freedom, ao truly and courageousljr <ke!ine(l, is sot oars to-day and until this 
ooaditton is raached, India will never achieve true greatness or hs^ppiness, based on 
the glorious features of her past civilisation. 

The Indian Universities, if they are to play their role in the rebuilding of a new 
India, mnst not regard themselves as exclusive instit utions which exist apart from 
the currents of the country's life. Let them train their alumni in a worthy manner, 
rioatorate them with the lessons of Indian history and civil i^Htion, instil into them 
unity and reason, streogth and dauntlessness, inspire them with skill and knowledge 
and teach them to apply themselves devotedly and nnselfislily to the service of their 
fellowmen. Let the teachers of the I'^niversities consider it their sacred duty to be 
the interpreters of India’s heritage, the seekers of truth and knowledge, ana prove 
to the world that Indian scholars are second to none in their efforts to serve the 
cause of the hnmanities and the scionoes in relation to the onfetterod progress of 
India and of human civilisatiiMi itself. 



The Andhra University G>nyocation 

The foHowiag is the text of the Address delivered by Dr. <7. R. Reddu the 
yioe-Ch&ncollor at the Eleventh Gonvooatioa of the Andhra University held ou the 

2nd. December 1937 ; — 

In many respects this Convocation is one of nniqiie importance. Latterly 
Chancellors have become rare at oar fanctions and though I appreciate the motive 
of economy which induces our Governor-Chancellors to make themselves oonspicaoua 
by their absence, I still cannot but feel that this annual academic ceremony is 
widowed of much of its grandeur and impressiveness by such absence. I am there- 
fore very grateful to you, Mr. Chancellor, for having taken the trouble to preside 
in person at this Convocation. 

The University is prond and happy that Their Highnesses the Maharajah of 
Travancore and Maharani 8otu Parvati Bayi are here to receive our Honorary 
Degrees in person. I cannot do hotter than quote the Syndicate's appreciation : — 

'^Resolved that the Honorary Degree of D. Litt. be conferred on His Highness 
the Maharajah of Travancore and on Hor Highness the Maharani Betu Parvati Bayl 
of Travancore in recognition of their great and courageous act of social liberation 
and national signidcance effected by throwing open the temples in their traditionally 
orthodox State to the entry of Harijans." 

The University is also happy that you, Mr. Chancellor, have secured the right 
man to address this Convocation, whicn is the first to be held in what without 
exaggeratiou 1 might characterise as a New Era in the History of India. The 
prdteoce of the Hon’ble Mr. O. Rajagopa'chariar, our Prime Minister, at this, the 
first Convocation hela in the first year of office acceptance by tho Congress, is sure 
to be acclaimed as artistioallv appropriate and as inspiring as it is appropriate. 

It is most unfortunate tnat, though the education given in the Yizagapatam 
Medical College is admitted to be adequate and our Medical Examinations unexcep- 
tionable. owing to other considerations relative to the Hospital, the recognition of 
the Anahra University Medical Degrees has been once again refused* by the Indian 
Medical Council. We are grateful that Government realise their responsibility as 
founders of the College and its Management and have undertaken to meet the 
requirements on an adequate and expeditious scale. 

My thanks to the present Government cannot stop with this. My complaint of 
last year that the Government have been unduly postponibg taking up the revision 
of the Andhra University Act, no longer holds good. The present Government 
have without any delay been good enough to promiso necessary action and have 
called for our proposals, though, of course, the right of final determination of the 
measure belongs to them and the Legislature. 

In my speech last year, I said 1 dearly wished to see the Rayalaseema reunited 
to tho Andhra University, and hope that the reunion will be speedily aooomplishod. 

1 request Government to expedite orders on the recommendations made by the 
Committee appointed under 0. O. No. Mis. 770, Development Department, dated the 
31st March 1937, to deal with the assignment of the area known as the Forest 
Compound at Waltair. The recommendations of the Committee were sent np to 
Government on 17th July 1937. 

I reiterate the claim of the University made in Registrar’s letter No. 177-0-36^ 
dated 5th August 1936 for the special mention of its degrees as qualifications for 
candidates in the advertisements of Public service Commission along with the 
answering degrees of the Madras University and for the equal recognition of onr B. 
Com. Degrees in this respect with the B. A. and B. Sc. It is not that we grudge 
precedence to the noble Mother of the other Four Universities in South India, 
and my own Alma Mater before whose image 1 bow in reverence, but the 
dai^hter XJniversities have a similar right and cannot be relegated to the position 
of inferences instead of being honoured as independent propositions. This is a 
measure of fairness ; and in the absence of such fairness, the standing and prospeoia 
of employment of the Andhra University graduates are adversely affected. 
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A now Semnd Grade CoUem bas tbig year been organised at Beswada by tbs 
Zamindar M Vuyyur. It has been an act of filial piety as trell as educational bene- 
faction with him and be has onr good wishes for toe saccess and prosperity of this 
institution. 

The most argent requirements of the Andhra UniTorsity at present are the 
following ; 

a) Lands. 

(2) A Natural Science College, with Honours courses in Botany, Zoology and 
Geology — Estimated cost Rs. 1,75,000 non-recnrring and about Rs. 70,000 recnrriog. 

(3) Organisation of a Department of Sanskrit and other Oriental Studies in the 
uniyersity. 

(4) A College for Women with Domestic Science in the Intermediate and the 
B.A., as without Intermediate and Pass B.A., enough girl students will not be 
attracted. 

(5) A Senate House and Admioistrative Buildings— Total estimated cost about 
Rs. 1,85,090 non-recurring. 

(6) An Assembly Hall— At present there is no Hall big enough for all the 
students to meet for their various functions. Estimated total cost about Rs. 1,50,000 
nonrecurring. 

(7) Vice-Chancellor’s Residence with quarters for two or three guests—Estimated 
non-reourring cost about Rs. 75,000. 

(8) Studentship Fund— The present position Is this. Our Departments are fairly 
well organised though we have not got all the departments essential in an University 
organisation. But such as have been organised are functioning at a good level. Labora- 
tories, teachers, etc., are not below University standards. But we must attract the brainy 
atudents to join so that the best use may be made of these facilities. The com- 
petition of the Presidency College, the Loyola College and the Madras Christian 
College is a factor to be reckoned with. 'While the above Colleges and every 
College in India give a large number of scholarships tenable on admission, in the 
Andhra there is not even a single scholarship of this kind. The few scboiarships 
that we give are given for Research after graduation and there are none tenable on 
admission to the Colleges on the Intermediate record of the applicants. Unless this 
grave need is immediately supplied, wo cannot maintain the highest standards of 
teaching and efficiency. 

Rupees 8,000 would be needed for founding one Senior Studentship of the value 
of Ra. 250 a year. We must have at least 10 Studentships, each tenable for 3 years, 
founded by private benofaction so as to tone up our Departments. That means a 
fund of about Rs. 2,40,000. In due course I shall publish tbo names of Studentship 
founders in the Andhra University.* 

Residences for Teacher : There are staff requirements also which cannot be 
ignored much longer. The Andhra University bas not had enough support from 
Government. We have not had land given nor have we been enabled to organise 
all the facilities aimed at in the statemant of Objects and Reasons issued at the time 
the University Act was presented. For instance we have bad no residences put up for 
any of tho teachers, an essential requirement About Rs. 15,0C0 would be required for 
each residence. and of coarse standard rents will be levied. 

Endowed Professorafaips are another hope still unfulfilled. On the basis of a 
modest snm of -Rs. 'TOO fixed salary per mensem for a Professorshif);— not a lavish 
sum— about Rs. 2,40,000 would bo required for founding a Professorship. Or it would 
be enough if assured annual grants or Rs, 8.400 are made. 

At the time the University was founded it was fondly hoped that each District 
Board in the Andhra area would found one Professorship, which would have given us 

* During the coarse of his address, Dr. C. R. Reddg, the Vice-Chancellor, added 
the following passages : 

1. Referring to the Studentship Fund to be started he said 

am hMpy to be able to announce a dooation of Rs. 8,000 received from my 
old, and if I may say so, hereditary friend the Rajah Saheb of Challapalii. I beg to 
tender the thanks of the University and myself to him for giving a noble lead in 
this direction. 

expect I shall be able to announce two more donations, one from our Pro-Ghan- 
oellpr and permanent Patron, the Maharajah Saheb of Joypore, and the other from 
Sfr Alladi Erishnaswami Aiyar. 1 trust that many more such donations will be 
forthooining.’* 
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t bi^ start will 11 or 12 Chairs straightawsT. It may be addod that at that time the 
maximum salary of a Professor was oalcufated at Rs. 1,000 per mensem. Thoimh 
some District Boards and Municipalities like the Kistna District Board and the 
Guntur District Board and the Bezvrada Municipality did make oonsiderable 
contributions, on eke whole the response under this hoad has been sadly dis- 
appointing and in no case adequate for any dorelopmeot as a Teaching University. 
1 would earnestly appeal to the District Boards to found each one Chair In the 
University. 

In this connection I have to tender the grateful thanks of the University to the 
Municipality of Cocanada, one of the leading Andhra cities, for its donation of Rs. 
750 and to the Andhra Insurance Company, for their generous contributiou of Rs 
360 a year, for founding Studentships. Those have been now voted only for 
short periods, but I expect they will bo made permanent. Only a few days ago 
the Andhra Scientific Co. Ltd., Masulipatam donated Us. 3G0 for Studentships In 
Science for the current year. 

The most important and anspioious event of the year is the Donation of one 

lakh of rupees most graoiousiy sanctioned by His Kxalted Highness the Niaam 

(I'hunderous applause) as a result of an appeal made by me through my friend 
His Excellency the right Hon'ble Sir Akbar Hydari, (Loud cheers) the President 
of the Executive Council, for spocial consideration to be shown to the Andhra 
University on the ground that, fudged by population and extent of territory, the 
Dominion of Hyderabad has been, right from the beginning of its history when the 

Ceded Districts and the Northern Oircars formed a part of it down to the present 

day when Telingana continues to be its major portion in the main an Andhra State, 
(Applause) and riiat apart even from pa.<it history^ the ethnical and cultural affloitifla 
which have always subsisted between the Dominion and the Desa and which 1 am 
sure will endure for ages to come, (cheers) justified my request for a specially 
benevolent attitude. Whatever the grounds, His Exalted Highness the Nizam, (Loud 
(cheers) on the recommendation of my Right Hon’ble friendf, Sir Akbar Hydari, and 
the members of the Counotl has been pleased to aooord special recognition to ns, for 
which the University and the Andhra Desa are devoutly grateful. (Loud oheers) 1 
hope that this noble act marks a new orientation In the mutual relationship of his 
Dominion and the Andhra Desa and will result in a close, organised oultural co- 
operation. (cheers) I may add that in the magnificent and composite Dakkhani culture 
and civilisation, which mark the gracious individuality of Hyderabad, the Andhra 
element is the earliest and by no means the least important (Loud A Prolonged 
applause). 

** There is another donation, important and auspioions, which it is my good fortnne 
to be able to announce to this audience. Unasked, unapproaobed, of their town 
spontaneous grace of soul and overflowing humanity, and in testimony of their innate 
sympathy with culture and higher education, moved by a deep impulse of love and 
perhaps that regard for the Telugu language which all lovers of musio possess. 
Their Highnesses the Maharajah of Travaocore and Mabarani Beta Parvati Bayi 
have authorised me to anoounce a donation of one lakh of rupees to the Andhra 
University. (Thunderoos Applause). Let me say that this oommunication made just 
a while ago. came upon me as a complete surprise. At no time did I, directly or 
indirectly, broach this subject, nor would I think it becoming for this University or 
its Vice-Chancellor on an occasion like this to appeal for fnnds. (cheers). More even 
than the money grant, their cordiality baa moved us very deeply. 1 was deeply 
touched and the staff and the students and all were deeply moved when Their 
Highnesses, after arrival yesterday, though the item was not included in 
their programme and I had deliberately omitted it, readily agreed on my 
suggestion to visit the Campus and Colleges in the sultry after-noon, between 
1-30 P. M. and 3. P. M. forgiving the liberty 1 took and unmindful of the inoouve- 
nient time. That act in itseli is a sign of sympathy so profound, so tonohing, that 1 
cannot find words in which to describe it adequately. (Loud oneers) And now they 
have anthorised me to make this announcement. (Applause) Mncn as 1 value the 
gift, greatly as 1 prize it in our present impoverished condition, there is another 
thing greater than gold to which 1 attach a still higher value. This donation enables 
me to enrol His Highness the Maharajah Sabeb and Her - Highness the Mabarani 
Betu Parvati Bayi as Life Members oi the Andhra University. (Loud and long 
Applause). They would be entitled to be present at the meetings of our Senate, and 
even vote at the next election of the Vice-Chanoellor. (Laughter). 1 am profoundly 
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tbankftil that their hearts have been moved and their hearts have melted, and I hope 
that this will have its lesson on my friend, Mr. Bajagopalachariar. (liOud and pro- 
longed applause). 

We hope that generous Donors will bo forthcoming to help the Unipersity to 
mave good these vital and urgent needs and the Government will enaW us by 
adequate grants of lands and funds under such terms, if they are so disposed, as they 
may deem it necessary or desirable to impose, to complete the organisation by pro- 
viding at le^t the rest of the essentials of a Teaching and Residential Unitary Uni- 
versity — Unitary for ull Honours and post Graduate courses. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of tho Address delivered by His Excellency The Hon’ble 
Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane^ Governor of Burma, Chanceller, Rangoon University, 
at the Annual Convocation of the University of Raugoou held on thel 3rd. Decembin 
1937 

My first duty is to record the losses through death sustained by the University 
sinoo the last Convocation. 

Soa Kin Maung c.i.e. k.s m., Sawbwa of Momeik, was a member of the University 
Council as a representative of the Foderatod Shan States, from the 30th July 1928 
till his death on the 2nd December 19:iG. 

Dr. G. F. Clark, M.A., PIid., I.E.8., was Professor of Education from January 1924, 
and Principal, Teachers’ Training College, from October 1930 till his death on the 
&th April 1937. Tho creation pf the Teachers’ Training College was a result of his 
Individual efforts. An able administrator, a wise counsellor, devoted woker and a 
^mpathetic teacher ; the University finds it difficult to repair the loss occasioned by 
Principal Clark-s death, which occurred on the eve of his retirement. 

Sir Maung Ba. kt. b.a, k.s m. who died on the 4th June 1937, was a member of 
the University Council for fifteen years. He was also a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Council from December 1927 to December 1935, on which body 
his counsel and advice were held in higli esteem. Between 1926 and 1931 he acted 
on several occasions as tho Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

By the retirement of Professor A. Fggar, M. A. Bar-at I^aw, from the Professor- 
ship of Law, tho University has lost the services of one of its most valued teachers. 
In addition to his academic services, tho University is indebted to Mr. Eggar for its 
munificent gifts and continuous energy in building up and equipping, almost entirely 
at his own expense, the Rangoon University Boat Blub, 

On the 2nd October 193?, Dr. A. J. Gould retired from the post of Lecturer in 
Engineering in University College, an appointment which he had held since 
September 1924. 

An event of great importance during the year w'as the publication of the Report 
of the University Act Enquiry Committee, presided over by tho Hon’ble Sir Mya Bu. 
In the coarse of its investigations, which were extensive and detailed, the Committee 
did not find many points on which they wished to recommend radical changes in the 
existing Act and the administration of the University and its Colleges’. The Report 
n now under consideration by Government. 

Recommendations of the Committee affecting the Statutes and Regulations which 
fall with in the province of the Council and the Senate of the University, have been 
accepted by the bodies, which have made the necessary amendments to give effect 
to the recommendations. 

The academic activities of the University have continued through the year aa 
usual, the total number of studouts in the University being 2,130 as against 2,135 
last year. With the assistance ot the Endowment Fund Trustees a lectureship In 
Geology has been created. The University must once more express its gratitude 
to the Endowment Fund Trustees for the annual grants, which make possible 
higher studies and research ; in addition the Uziiversity Library, which is entirely 
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Stanaad by tiie Imst, wm eoablod to- loanire ■ number o( ealiwble books. Xho 
Auo provideB for the cost of Besearoh Soholare in Old Burmeae. Fiant 
woiiBtry and Helminthology. The Seiamograph Stetioa la aleo maintained by the 


.. Bailding has been oompleted, and will now provide a plaoe where 

sue Baddhiet Stodents will be able to hold meetings of a religions natore. 

From oonsideration of these events which have ooonrred in the Univeralty 
aaring the past year, I turn to matters of more general interest to those of yon 
^"OjMve just graduated, or who hope to graduate in die future. 

whun I was speaking at the City flail in Rangoon, a little over a year am, 1 
Mmmented on what appeared to me a problem of outstanding importanoe which 
faosB the peonle of Burma, and on the solution of which far-reaohing resulta may 
depend, l reierred to the call for the qualities of statesmanship, it we were to 
BooM^ in welding new thoughts and new ways on to^ all that la best in the well 
estsblished national life of Barms. 


To-day I feel still that the problem remains one of first importanoe offering 
innumerable opportunities for those who are willing to use their talents in 
attempting its solution for the benefit of their oountry. 

No doubt some amoi^ you,, who are about to leave the Unlvaralty, wUl seek 
entry into Gtoverument Servioe, and will endeavour by that meaos to seoure for 

S ureelves and your dependents reasonable oomfort in your lives, while giving to 
9 country of your best Government Service is indeed a noble profession, but 
neither the cultural development nor the material prosperity of a oountry oan be 
gauged by the number, or the effioiency, of the servants off Qoverameut, and wa 
must look elsewhere for opportunities, if all those who pass through the University 
are to lead full and useful lives. 


OGier graduates will oertalnly devote themselves hereafter to further study, nod 
to n life in which the acquisitiou of learning will play a predominant part. To 
thoea of you who deternsioe to follow an academic career I have no word of 
advice to offer, as your destinies will be governed by the irresistible impulsaa 
which guide the lives of theme who are seekers after truth, whether it be in para 
aeienoe or in other branches of leartring. 

If, in the remarks that follow. 1 make seant reference to the destinies of those 
who follow an aoademio career, it will not be from a lack of reapeot for the 
aoholar, but beoauae I wish you to reflect on some of the praotioal aspects of this 

S roblem of welding together the old and the new. To illustrate my theme 1 take 
le case of agriontture, which in Burma is oarried on almost exolusively by persons 
who neither possess nor require large sums of capital to euable them to carry on 
their oeonpation. The number of individual onltivatora is so great that the 
Introdaotioa of new methods of agriculture, or of variation in the crops which 
tradition haa allotted to particular areas, comes very slowly. 


While moving about the country 1 have been Impressed with the energy of 
the oultivator in making use of ail the land at bis disposai, even If the yield he 
gaina would be susoeptilile of increase by the use of better seed or, perhaps, by 
growing a different crop. I have also observed with interest the fine work dona, 
by the Agricultural Oepartmeut, in testing and proving the seeds for now strains 
of paddy, and for other crops. 

sometimes it seems as though there were a gap between the efforts of the 
Agrioultural Department and the benefits derfred by the onitivator, doe in the 
main to the very large number of individual cultivatorB to which I nave already 
referred. 

You may wonder where to find a link between the oonolusion of your atodias' 
at the Uoiversity and the difficulty of the onitivator in taking full advantage of the 
improvements which are now available to him. If you take the view that, having 
oomple^ Tonr studies yon are debarred by ouatom, or by some other apore 
peraonal inhibition, from ever again making use of your bauds except lor the 
purpose of holding a pen or operating a typewriter, then Indeed yon will fail to 
mid the link. Bat is tnere any justification for that attitude ? I know oi eane. 
Wonhip of the fetish, that if a man has been educated he must necessarily toss 
nse of hia hands, should not be followed, unless it has been proved beyond ail 
ffnaation to be snitable to the particular coaditioas of the country. Any one 
attempting to prove that propoaitiou will, 1 think, And that he has undartakan a 
Aifllout task. If yon seek tne jnstifioation Igr my remarks, it is to be found la 
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many of tbe TiHagm of Burma to-day, where there ia aaeh an obrioua need for 
peraoDB of education and standing, to guide and assist the villagers in making the 
t>est use of all tbe means which are now available for tbe improvement of their 
comfort and standard of Mrlog. But the Burman villager ia an independent minded 
person, and therefore slow to accept guidance, onless he is certain that the person 
from whom tbe advice comes is himself capable of giving it practical application. 
1 cannot think of any more useful purpose, for the yeais while you are still young 
and active, than that of giving guidance and help to those who live in the village 
of your choice. You .may say that village life is dull and unlntereatiDg, 'but I ask 
you to think of the great improvements which could be brouftht .about Is a abort 
time. Improvement in crops, improvement in sanitation, in public health, and in 
general comfort, all these can be brought about by the energy of a single person, 
coupled with the willing assistance of the villagei's ; and as to the latter, 1 have 
DO doubt that it will be readily given, when it is found that the man who recom- 
mends an improvement in the growing of crops, or in other village activitisi^ ia 
ret^ to be a pioneer in giving practical effect to bis advice. 

Such are some of the opportunities for useful work in the agrioultnral sphere, but 
commerce and industry also provide scope for those who are willing to use their 
abilities and energy, and who arc not to be deterred by the possibility of failure. 

Burma is an exporting oountiy, and as the large ships of to-day carry big cargoes, 
it follows naturally that the expo it trade is mainly in the hands of companies with 
ample capital resources at their disposal. But export trade is never more than a 
fraction of the total trade of a country, so that although Burma ia one of the 
principal rice exporting countries of the world, there remains a large and only 
mirtiaJly devolopea field for internal trade of all kinds, which does not require sneh 
large capital resources for its operation. 

Before concluding 1 must revert again to the question of whether tbe openlnga 
for your activities which 1 have suggested are suitable for those who obtain degrees 
at this University. The reply most be largely a matter of opinion, but drawing on 
tbe teachings of a varied experiecee, 1 remain firm in the conviction, that a young 
man, who has been taught at a University how to make use of his brains, will have 
an added source for pride if he be able in addition to show that he has not lost the 
use of his hands, and is willing to do his share of manual work when necessary. 

Whatever the future may have ia store for you, it is with my hearty good wishes 
that yon will embark on the next adventurous phase of your lives. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by the fff. Hcn'bU F. ff. 
Srimvata Sastri^ the Vice-Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of >the Annamalai 
University held on the 4th. December 1937 

We live under democratic institntions of the British type, which are now discredi- 
ted in various parts of the civilized world. Even among ns, who belong to the 
British Commonwealth, large sections of the people, perhaps growing steadily in 
Dimber, are of the opinion that democracy is played out, and that in olinglmg to 
it we run the risk of being left behind in the international race. This may or may 
not be true. I am inclined to think that the day of democracy is not yet doaoi M 
that, if its champions would only take puna to remove its weakneaaee and roinfmoe 
its atztmg points, it might still maintain its ground as the most henefioent form el 
human goverament yet evolved. XTofortunately, demooraoy’e friends do not atop 
to dieoriminate ; they take always the easy path to success and forget that, in oertoia 
high aapecta of political aotioo, the means are as important aa tho ends. It ikwa 
happens that in this country, with every widening of the fraaohiee and of the 
•dSerc 0^ DArnlir control, tma oonontioEis of westore democracy obtain a fseUniU 
ioraer than its virtuea. Critioism ol the metoods adopted by onr leaden la aol 
neceeaarily to be snapeoted as proceeding from a belierer in antooraoj, hot onghk 
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ntto to be wdooaud ee the attoiapt of e petrlet who eheriehee with affeotton the 

politioal institatioDS of his ooantry aai woaid faiti see them oleansed of imperfeotions 
and broi^bt to a higher pitch of parity and pablio serrioeablenees. In this eoirit 
and not in that of oaril on the one hand or of fer?id other* worldliness on the otner, 
I^propose to point out one of the dangers which threaten to strangle our pablio 

The malady I shall deal with is the hypertrophy of the party system. It is 
established beyond question that parliamentary government postulates the ezistenoe 
of well-organized and coherent parties. The conditions for tneir proper fanctiooing 
most be secured beyond all hazard. Politichuis who wish to do their bit for the 

oommnnity must submit to a oertain amount of control and restriotion of the free 

exercise of their judgment.^ This being premise 1, 1 am oouoornod here to dwell at 

some length on the other side of the picture. There are great evils attendant on the 
system ; some ef them apparent, but others insidious in their nature and demanding 
the utmost vigilance on the part of leaders lest they choke the atmosphere of purity 
and regard for the welfare of tho whole which is so essential to the success of 
popular institutions. Writers on political subjects usually point out that the great 
antinomy is between the freedom of the individual and the exaltation of the State, 
whether the individual exists only as an instrument of the welfare of the State, or 
the State is in the last resort to be judged by the degree in which it aeoures the 
freedom and the welfare of the individual. It is by no m**ans easy to decide between 
these alternatives, but as one who is always on the quest of the golden mean, 1 
shoold like to believe that except in very rare situations it is possible for the State 
and the individual to sustain and subserve each other. The actual antinomy, however, 
that faces os is, the party or the individual citizen ? One can understanl the nation 
demanding the entire surrender of the citizen, his prospect, his freedom and his 
life. Can a party push its claims against its members quite so far ? Perhaps the 
claim is not made in set formulm or stated nakedly in any treatise on pablio institu- 
tions ; but in actual practice, the tendency of party exeontives is to aggrandise 
themselves and make contional inroads on the freedom of action and of speech of 
their members. As in other cases, the evil example of ene party spreads among slL 
The reins of party discipline tend to be held with iooreasing rigour, and men and 
women are told that noo-oompiiance with the fiats of party leaders will be noted 
In black ink in their records. In the hurry of life we do not remember that by 
merely joining a party we give op a considerable slice of liberty. With the vast 
range of activity now assumed by Qovemment and semi-govemmeatal organizatkms, 
there is little in the normal life of a citizen which may not at one time or another 
become the aubiect of regulation ; and a political party therefore, in the search for 
means of extending its power and prestige, is almost omnivorous. U soon acquiree a 
body of crystallised views upon all subjects under the son. and a member may be 
called upon at any time to support them by advocacy and by vote. It ie inoonoeivable 
that the party views on all or most of these subjects oould be his own personal views. 
Such genaine oonformity is not possible io more than a few subjeots. ^e theoretical 
distinction between fundamentals and details, between principles snd their particular 
applications, is apt to be lost eight of, and io the fervour of propaganda and the exoite- 
ment-of combat the werd of the party leader must be obeyed, and the tyranny of 
military discipline tends to be established. In a system of ios and outt the whole power 
and authority of Government are the stake for which the parties contend with one 
another and the prospect of such a prize magnifies all trifiiiig details in tho oampaijEn 
and makes tho maintenance of discipline io all ranks a paramount ooDsideration. As 
Opposition, whose bnsioess ought to be to expose tbe imws of Government measures, 
bnt when, that task is done, to examine the measnrei on their merits and sopport 
them where they are worthy of support, opposes for tbe sake of opposition sad gets 
into the habit of seeing nothing right in the operations of Government and never 
saying a good word of their adversaries. This may be good hitrstegy'* but it affords 
no exercise in the art of political judgment, which after all consists in the ability to 
sift public issues, separate the good and bad in them and advaooe the one while 
oheoiiog the other, flow oan a tyro in political science educate himself by a stody 
of the speeches and actions of those who have hopelessly narrowed their visioa and 
made ap their minds to view ali matters only as they affect themselves ? Sposkiiig 
to tbe mumni of a University, 1 may not forget tbe needs of badnners sod toe duty 
of elders so to conduct themselveB in the political sphere as well as la other sphoiss 
that their thought, speech snd deed may accord with one another snd teach tho lemn 
that all life is one and must be lived in close conformity with one^s aatoro and 
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Imnoti oonviotiong. It is impoiaiUe to be a bondsman in politios and a free man in 
other departments of life. 

It is amazing how the men who sit at the headquarters of political organisations 
datm the right to control and guide our private friendships and social relations. The 
barriers that divide parties one from another are hdd inviolable as though they 
were ordained of heaven and could only bo crossed under penalty of excommunica* 
tion. You are admonished which socials you may attend with impunity and which 

? rou*mu8t avoid. Deep differences of views on public affairs and the habit of meet- 
ng on different platforms natnrally part people into groups, and each person may 
he trusted to avoid contacts which may expose him to misunderstanding or impair 
his reputation for fidelity. Why need we add to those natural restraints speoial 
prohibitions directed against individuals or classes ? It is no good reminding us that, 
in periods of abnormal excitement like that which saw the Irish Home Rule bills 
of Gladstone, social intercourse between members of the opposed parties is apt to be 
at a minimum and even frieodsbips may suffer suspension as during a civil war. 
This is an aberration not to be cited as a precedent for normal times. I have never 
been able to perceive sufficient justification in India for the boycott of social func- 
tions at whion officials are present w'hetber as hosts or as guests. It arises from 
morbid political animosity, to whion I have ever been a sti anger. One would think, 
on the contrary, that men and women were meant to mix easily and naturally with 
one another and that, where differing political tendencies might keep them apart, 
speoial occasions of social intercourse should be created for the purpose of bringing 
them together and thus bearing witness to their oommon nature. 

How true it is that the appetite for power grows by what it feeds on 1 Put a man 
at a table with some stationery and call him the secretary of a bureau. He will 
start by making enquiries which will soon become inquisitions, by making 
snggestions which will rapidly assume the character of orders, and by 
formulating principles which will steadily harden into a creed. He sends out whips 
on ail oooasioDB and sundry, and you havo to make a speech or hold your tongue, 
to attend or stay away, and to walk to the right or to the left as yon may be bidden. 
One may readily grant that members of a party must submit to certain regulations 
in order that concerted action may be calculable. What is objectionable and must 
be resisted is the ceaseless encroachment of the executive upon the freedom of the 
individual until he becomes a mere unit in a well-drilled regiment. Not long ^o 
official members in a legislative house nominated to represent departments or provin- 
cial governments were the object of derision amongst non-officials aa automata 
whose votes oould as well be taken into reckoning without requiring their bodily 
presence,— thus saving them many hours of ennui and Government some sorely 
needed rupees. Seeing how attenuated the liberty of Congressmen, for instance, is 
in these days, one is tempted to ask whether the gibe is less applicable to them. It 
ie believed that they enjoy a certain measure ol free speech at party meetings ; but 
we all know how, whore there is no publicity, there cannot be much freMom of 
utterance. If it be contended that, while the outward freedom to speak and' to vote 
Is reduced within narrow limits, the truest form Of freedom- namely, the freedom 
of the mind, is not curtailed, even this proposition is only partially tine, for thought 
can flourish and produce its full effect only when it can find an outlet in speecU 
and action. Long disuse of the latter cannet but lead to enfeeblement and paralysis 
of the former. Professor Graham Wallas quotes in one of bis books from a speech 
made in the House of Commons in 1911, when the question of women's franchise 
was nndeiL discussion. It was agreed that the party whips should be called off and 
membera oould speak and vote in accordance with their perhonal views. One mem- 
bir complained that^ as he and his coliei^ueB had not enjoyed such freedom for 
many years, they found their mental faculties benumbed and did not know how to 
form an opinion. An exaggerated statement without doubt ; but it contains a certain 
measure of truth ; it is against human nature to exercise independent thought tn 
vaeiio. Wo are grown callous ; otherwise we should feel the mockery of a system 
which drawn scores of members from various committee rooms at the sound of the 
<fiviRion bell and compels them to ask * Which lobby is mine ?'* The unreality of 
proceedings in which men and women do not care to form their own opinions or 
when they have them, do not care to express them, is so great that one hesitates to 
•ooept fte decisions arrived at in such coaditions as expressions of the national will 
entitM t& respect and obedience. I. H. Huxley was once asked why he did not 
cam to enter the House of Commona : hia answer was that he had dedicated his 
life to the discovery and elucidation of truth and not to its obscuration, and there- 
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fore he avoided the pnrsait of politics. I do not think that Huxley overstated hit 
case. Party politics, which forbids independent judgment and compels one to tp^ 
and vote at another’s bidding, is systematised violence* done to truth. This oonfession 
mast sound strange, coming from one who a few moments ago granted the proposi- 
tion that the party system and therefore p^ty discipline are essential to the snooess 
of democratic institutions, and who ia nimself a lifelong practitioner of the game. 
Knowing how commonly one is misunderstood, let me at this point repeat my faith 
in democracy. However bad a legislative chamber may be, as Cavour said, it oaa 
never be so bad as th<^ antichamber of an autoorat or, one may add, of a modern 
dictator. But does it follow that 1 should^ loin in the apothesis of party and kneel 
down before a cauous which regards its slogans as mantras at a ritual and sbouti 
hosanas at every paltry success as though the hosts of heaven had routed the hordes 
of hell ? 

It has been pointed out that the function of politioal parties is akin to that of 
lawyers who argue a case before the jury from opposite sides, the general public 
being the final deciding authority. Avowedly then a party is only one of two or 
more similar agencies meant to check and complement one another for the discovery 
of the line of best advantage to the community. Foi any one of these to claim the 
monopoly of power or influence and to demand the entire allegianoe of the people Is 
in the nature of a usurpation. It ought to be clearly understood that in a legislature, 
for instance, the party in power wtii only then be doing its* duty when it pays doe re- 
aurd to the views of the other elements that oompose the House, appropriates the 
beat thoughts and suggestions put forward by them and enacts into law the com- 
bined wisdom of the people’s representatives, if it were possiblo to rid our minds 
of the competitive aspeot of the labours of the various parties, they would seem to be 
oo-ordinate and oo-operatlog agencies employed on the common task of ascertaining 
and promoting the good of the whole community. A party is subordinate to the 
nation, must be ready to sacrifice its interests for those of the nation, and ought not 
to claim of the citizen that complete abnegation that only the nation oan oTaim in 
sere need. On this view bow grievously at fault we are in carrying on a oeaselesa 
mutual warfare, on the look-out for ambushes, feints and fights to the finish I If 
the great religions are to practise the virtues of oharity, tolerance and' even apprecia- 
tion towards one another, if races and nations are bidden, in the name of mankind, 
to puH down all tariff and politioal barriers, how paltry .and childlike seem the 
squabbles and traceless hostilities of our parties, ofteu with no intelligible distiaodoa 
and revoking round personalities I 

I am under command to exhort you, the gradoates of the year, to oondnot your- 
selves suitably unto the position to by the degrees conferred upon you to^y, 

yon have attained. Your position Is that of those wh o are entering 4m the rights 
and duties of citizenship. 1 advise you to be faithful to party, but always to put 
the nation above it. I advice you, when you beoome leaders, to oiroomsoriee within 
weU-defioed limits the yurisdiction of your party, to demand of your followers doe 
respect for this jurisdiction but sorupulously to aHow them full disoretion outside 
that jurisdiotioiL I advise you sot to look upon memhers ef other paxites as *eoemtes 
to be avoided, denonnoed and injiued, bat as fellow-t ravellera ohoomsc dtflnent 
rentes to reach the same goal, viz the common good. I advise you, aoove all, to 
cherish your personal freraom as m birthright and guard it jealously except in a 
limited sphere eo that in your public activities you may be true to yourselves. The 
ideal to be aimed at is the one enunciated in our anoient saying : 

^Ooe and the same in thought, word and set.” To propagate others' osioloM as 
your own. to make speeches against your oouvictions and to vote habitually at the 
bidding of a whip, is to do violence to truth. lu this land men have been bidden 
from ancient days to speak the truth a^d to perform the dhormo. Truth baa been 
declared to be the foundation aod the support of all things. In an immortal legend 
Harischandra sold his wife and son to slavery and himself watched corpses burning 
on Oanga’s bsok, to avoid framing a falsehood between his lips. To keep the pligfatoi 
word of his father Bama cave up a kiogdoon and dwelt in the forest for years with 
his wife. Hie empire of Truth has no limits and knows no relaxations. Ifodeiii 
life, however, his made numerons and extensive inroads upon it In 
the deidiiigs of natioiit, whether in wsr or peace or ordinaiy diplomatic intoroonme : 
in the flattery that jpervadee palaeea ; in the large sphere allotted to prenagaada aaid 
advertisement ; in the region of sex ; in commoroa and bnsineaa ; in testTnotoalii ; In 
postprandial ntteraneea; in obituary oxaUm and epitaphs ; In dealingi with invalida 
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and children ; ia the promises made by lorers and by candidates at election time ; in 
the writings of the partisan press ; in the one-sided pleadings before judges ; in the 
chronicles of ooarts and kings and queens ; in the defence of superstition and error as 
a necessary basis for ethical conduct ; in these and several other departments we 
recognise and allow for a large measure of concealment and distortion of the truth. 
Shall we knowingly and deliberately add the enormous domain of politics to this for- 
midable list ? 

Happily we are not left without some shining examples for our guidance. One 
that will be universally admitted is Mahatma Gandhi. It is not for nothing that he 
observes silence on one day of ea^:h week, for ad speech involves a certain impair- 
meot of the truth. Ue employs the fewest words and the simplest to express his 
thoughts, for does not the poet say that those must be frugal in their words who 
wish to be truthful ? 1 know of none who is so preteroaturally careful to avoid 
situations that might compromise or weaken bis adherence to the truth. With a will 
that no bribe can buy and no threat cau bend, he upholds the supremacy of his 
o onsoience. Dedicated body and soul to the service of mankind, he will sees no good, 
however great or glitteriug, except by methods wholly cousonant with his own con- 
ception of right or truth. Daridranarayana^ as he pioclaims himself, four annas is 
not beyond his means ; if still he staads outside the Congress organisation, it is 
Wsause its atmosphere irks his extremely sensitive and truthful soul. He protests 
against people following him biodly aud accepting his decisions without eudeavouiiog 
to make them their own. Yet, so weak is human nature that in the wide circle of 
his iofluence people too readily surrender their individual freedom and so palter 
with truth. If one of the phases of truth be non-viulenuc, another is the integrity 
of the human soul. The Mahatma’s supreme morit is his nnhinuhing devotion to the 
goddess of Truth in her vaiious phases. Let us be his co- worshippers, not his 
worshippers. 


The Nagpur Univm*8ity Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered bv Hit Exctlleney Sir Hyde 
Oowatiy Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the Nagpur University held on the 

lltk December 1937 

As all of you know, the election for the Vice-ChaocellDrship were held yeaterday, 
and Mr. T. J. Kedar was elected your Yice-Chancellor for the coming two years. 
Before 1 oommenoe my speech it is my very pleasant duty • to welcome him to his 
new post and to wish* him all suooess during bis tenure of office. Aud rn so doing 
I know that yon wUl all wish me to congratulate the outgoing Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Hari Siu^ Ooar» on the oompletion of an eventful and most snooessful term 
of office— a term which has left its mark on the history of the University in 
colours whioh wilt not fade. 

On former oooasiooa when it hu been my privilege to preside over this 
ffionvoeation, I have purposely kept what I had to say within narrow limits, so as 
to take as litfk of the limelight as possible off tbe distinguished person who was 
to deKver the Omvocation address. To-day 1 shall ask yon to bear with me for a 
little longer than osual, firstly, beoaose we have just come to the end of one of the 
moat memoirable weeks in tbe annals of the University ; and secondly, becanse this 
ia tba last oooasion on which 1 shall address yon as yonr Chancellor. About the 
tot reesoB I have already said all that I had to aay daring the past few days. 
Tbe we^ bat marked tbe end of much patient endeavour on the part of the Yice- 
Chaoeellor and of all those who are charged with yonr welfare, and you must give 
voar thaake to Uiem ‘^ull measnie, pressed down, and mnniDg over” ; for by thmr 
Jabenrs the University alarts on a new and, let ns hope, a glorious period in its 
history. It will be your duty,— the pkras doty of successive generations of students— 
totend the seed whiw fatthfm hands have sown, and to see that it bears frnit and 
nnltiplies. My second reason leads me to say Jnst three things to yon. I want 
tot of ail to thank every one of yon, from the Yioe-Chancellor down to the last* 
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joiaed freshman, with all warmth and sinoerity for th« unfailing kindness, oovrissjt 
and good will that yon have shown to me as your Chaooeltor. And I wish espeoiattj 
to thank yon for your action ip conferring upon me the highest distinction which li 
» in yocr power to give. 1 have been deeply tonobed by it and although 1 do not' 
fMl that 1 deserve the hononr, I can at any rate say honestly that whenever 1 had a 
chance to help yon 1 have done my best to take it 1 can assure yon all that I shall 
carry away with me the plesaadtest memories of my days among yon, and shall follow 
the fortnnes of the University with the deepest interest 

Next I feel impelled to say a word about a proposal which is in the air, to tha 
effect that the University should be allowed to elect its own Qianoellor in fntnrs. 
instead of having an ex-o6lcio Ghanoellor thrust npon it 1 may tell yon withona 
hesitation— though yon will nnderstaod that the opinion is a purely personal one, has 
not been discussed with any one else, and binds nobody— that I am in oomplete aym* 
pathy with that proposal. 'When the University was started, there were obvloos 
advantages for a young and untried body in having the Governor of the Provinos 
as its Cbancellor. Those days have passed. The University has shown itself, if yon 
will permit me to say, amply capable of looking after its own affairs, and there seems 
to me to be every reason now why it sbonld have the same freedom to eleot its own 
Chancellor as 1 believe every English University has. To my mind no other ayatom 
befits a democratio and self-governing inatitation. 

And lastly, I shonld like to say one word to those of yon who are im Haiu 
pupilliari. I am sometimes tempted to think that during what 1 may call the open 
season for Convocations the youth of India is in danger of suffering from a surfeit ol 
good advice. It receives so much of that commodity that the result must be a kind 
of moral indigestion, and I hesitate to add to its oompHant. But I feel that I shonld 
be doing less than my duty if at the end of five years amongst you 1 did not give 
you in a few simple words one piece of advice which seems to me, as I near the end 
of my public life, more valuable than all the gold that was ever minted. It is thin 
Ton who are studying here are doing aometimea far more important than acquiring 
knowledge. Yon are forming your own character a in preparation for a battle which 
seems to become fiercer with every year that passes. There is only one way in 
which you can hope to enter that battle armed cap a pi* and unafraid, and that la by 
training your characters, just as you would train your body, not to aoftneaa but to 
hardness. Seek initiation into the most inspiring of all oulta, the eult of the difllonlt 
Say to yonrselves that nothing that it won easily is worth winning, and that the only 
pnse which you covet is tho one that you moat strain mightily to grasp. And wlm 
you have finished your studies, go forth into the world as warriors and not at 
‘'softies*'. If the hills confront you, Climb them. If torreuta bar your way, binatt 
them. If the forces of evil tempt you, spurn them. If the tun soorohcs and th# 
wind blisters, endure them both with fortitudA Thus, and thna only, wUl yon anart 
and justify your manhood. That is my message to yon, amt may all good fook go 
with you oa your various paths. 

And now I will ask Hr. Saofaohidananda Sinha to deliver the Convooation Addreia. 
He is the Vioe-Ghauceliof of a sister University at Patna and his eminence in pubfie 
life as an administrator and legislator is well known to you. flis oonitcibntioDa to the 
oommooweal have been those of an enlightened and diaiatorested servant of oooioty. 
and his journalistio work and hi? establishment of a splendidly boosed library aft 
Patna bear witnese to hie amotfold interests. Throughout bis life ha has devoted 
himself to the good> of hia country, and it is with ninch pleasure that we wofeome 
him to our midst tin-day. 


The Lucknow UniTersity G>nvocation 

The’follbwtng is the text of the Address Mrered by the Hon*bIe Mr. Jnelieo 
y. B. Jndgo, federal Court of In^ at the Sistoenth Anmal Oonvoeadon 

of the Imekaow Univeraity held bn the lUi. Peremher I9S7 

1 am indebted to yonr learned Yice-Cteoellor for this opportonilj of addramldf 
yon at thin yeu'a OunvoeatioD. 1 deem ft n great honour and a pihIkHo Tom 
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pniwito h wry tortanate in haTing for its Tice-Ohsneollor s dIsUngnisbed psrsona* 
Jitj like Dr. Paraojpye. He represents in my province the tradition of distinguished 
men who have learned to combine modesty and sachfioe with-oultare and soholarship. 

Let me begin bv offering cordial feiioitatione to the Graduates of the year on the 
aftainment of the degrees to «rhich they have been admitted by the University to*day. 
I wish them a bright career in the service of the country. 

I oompliment your University on the excellent work it has done daring the short 
period of its existence. What Is particularly gratifying is the devotion of year 
atadents to the work of research in Science and Literatore, which has secured the 
enooffliams of eminent authorities. You have the singular fortune of having on your 
•staff a few Professors whose monumental work has secured world-wide recognition, I 
am glad to find that the series of special lectures organized by yonr University for the 
benrat of the general pubiio and aavanood students have been found useful and I hope 
that their usefulness will inoroase. There are many other activities of your Univer- 
sity to which 1 would have liked to refer, but the time at my disposal prevents me 
from doing so. 

These are all very satisfaotory signs and show that, located as yon are in this seat 
of anetent Muslim culture, your University is not .'Averse to the rapid assimilation of 
an that is progressive in European thought and that you have boen able to so recon- 
cile the two as to remove the conflict which sapcrfioial observers often detect. 


It has been said that education is a function of sooiety. If so, it is equally truo 
that sooiety is a function of education. They act and react. We cannot conooive of 
soeietv except as affected from time to time by the form of its education, by the 
thongnt oorrents which It will permit to be set free, and by the ideals that It will 
propound. It is therefore difficui to devise an idea! system of ednoation which will 
resraia operative for all time or endure through aH the vicissitudes which overtake 
the social jdifiee from time to time. 

The present disoontest in educational circles, noticeable everywhere, is due to a 
peroeptioB of ths fact that since our educational ideals were laid down more 


uiaa s emt^ ago, the tmeds ol the ln£^ people have materially altered. 
On this question there is more or less complete unanimity amongst Indian 
thinkm, though perhaps there are differenoes about the methods to be 
adopted to brug oor rancational practices into oon'formlty with our present 
reqairements. It is needless in short apeeoh to enter into the details 
of these differences. They are many and vary aooerding to the experience and 
pie&tioa of eaoh individual. But it is common ground that a vital change is 
needed la our eduoafiioiial methods aud that in laying down our schemes we must 
take hmg views and build not only for the immediate present hat for the future also. 

It Is a trite ebaervatkm that the business of edeostioB is to prepare a youth to 
live his life well as a social unit It is therefore futile to coooeive of schemes of 
^noation in Motion of the environment. Education properly understood •can never 
mean a sohems of disoipline in tiie cloHitered region of the b^'s individnal existence. 
It mast men and inolude a nunaty of ways which btm him Into oontaet, as 
freqnaatlj as possible with his fsliowa This is mote eo in Indta, where caste and 
xeMiea are often a barrier. Tbqy were perhaps never eo before ns now. Greater 
fenqi ate now ereifted in the name of raoe and religioa than ever before, and there 
is, in oottsequenoe, the imminent danger that these fends may soon invade the 
jnoM and proteoted precincts of oar schools and oolleges. Some may regard the 


maent tendenotes of separatism as a rign of rapid awakening amongst classes lying 
dermAot for kmg and making amends for the lateness of their swakeoiog by the 
vMbnoe of their preaching. One may or may not igree with this explanation, but 
feot remains that the dividing impnlse is to-day most powerful and will invade 
onr aohoois and oolleges unless we all unite to proteot them from the virus so 
xspldlj spreading around us. 

lb Asnfsro becomes inoreaslngly neoessary to leoast our ideas of edueafloa in 
inns of a eoBUiimi ottisenship and to regard eduoatioa, In an Inoreasiog measozo. 
gl a fMpantum of flie youth to take up and duly perform his part ss a unit of 
M** of oneness with his fellows must be crested at every step— thnogh 


Smsdfom of iipcla as well w stndiea. The feeitng cf seclusion, isolatioii, divisiim, 
MMilarHff* or bufondrily, which so many faoton in the ontside werU rapidij 


SMSt be fcei^ perpetnallT in oheok. The youth * mnst be taught to under- 
w he ii linked with his lefiows, what common tin he has with them in 
aakit fife ao lioh and pleasant, how much he jowea to the past and how 
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maoh the fatare depends on the present— In iaot, s sense of fpsrtnertfitp must hi 
created, which delights in giving and taking, thereby nnfoldiitf his life SBors and 
more and enriching that of his fellows. What Burke sald^ In his time is ^ry 
apposite to the present needs of India : ‘^The State is not a partnership in things 
subservient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable nature t 
it is a partnership in all science : a partnership in all art : a partnership in e?erj 
virtue and in all perfection. As the ends of this partnership cannot be obtained In 
many generations, it becomes a partnership not only between those who are living 
but between those who are dead and those who are to be born.*’ 


The interest of the State in the education of its youth, unlike that of the 
pvent or the youth himself, is purely social— namely, the service of the community. 
The State has nothing to do with the personal ambition of the youth, nor even the 
aspiration of his parent The State is concerned with seeing that the conditions 
under which the youth receives ^his education are such that they provide him with 
opportunities, created in miniature and under protective conditions, of training his 
sense of citizenship, that is, the feeling that he is a social unit and that when he 

f ees out he will nave to merge in larger units prepared for assimilation with 
imself. A perfect system of education must, therefore, endeavour to reproduce, 
in the corporate life of the student, as many features of the social life outside, as 
it is possible under the conditions of the times. 

The State has a right to demand that, in oonsideratlon of the revenues It 
spends on the education of its youth, they should be trained in a way suitable for 
the growth of those oivio virtues which a civilized ‘State regards as essential for 
its existence and progress. 

according to the circumstances of the times, 
his desire to devise a suitable scheme of 
of his times and its vital features. When 
discover that the most significant feature^of 
and popular 


These oivio virtues may change 
The educationist has therefore, in 
education, to make a careful survey 
engaged in such an enquiry, he will 
the present times is tnat a powerful 


the time being, in the seat, of Government/ in 
and is making an experiment in democratic Government, 
anyone in this land who would not wish it godspeed in its 
it all the help and oo-operation which it needed. It ' 
this, for the prominent men of the party, who are 


Is in power, settled, for 
of the provinces of India, 
There could hardly be 
difficult task, and give 
is hardly necessary to say 
in charge of affairs, will by 


reason of thefr popularity achieved by suffering and sacrifice, extort from their 
countrymen all the co-operation and help which they require. 

Thd> have been thinking of taking in hand several questions of reform, 
them all, education is perhaps the most vital. A conference was held at their 
headquarters ^ few days ago, and as reported in the Press, a scheme of ednoation 
was evolved briefly described as '^self-supporting education.” That word oauses a 
certain amount of confusion, but it has been recently explained. It does notimean, 
it is said, that education should bear its own cost through fees and oontributioas. 
The idea of self-supporting education Is not that the 34 and a half million ohildren 
in this country of sohom-going age could be educated without any cost to the 
State, nor that these ohildren could, by their labour, add value to the material 
supplied to them :mea8orable in terms of economic services, so as to cover the 
entire cost of ednoation. The term "self-supporting education” was recently 
explained bv Mr. Knmarappa, who apparently knew the mind of the original 
promoter of the idea. What is meant, he says, has a much wider value not in 
terms of money only, but in terms of future services to be rendered by the ehlld 
as a citizen. 

It is not possible in the brief compass of this address to discuss whether a 
purely self-supporting ednoation is the best training for citizenship. It is sufficient, 
however, to observe that even the latest viewkof ednoation, popular in political circles 
which mske up the present provincial Governments, ultimately reduces itself to 
a training in citizenship. 

Under the present circumstances of India, a training in citiseuship Is another 
word for a training in democracy, meaning thereby the equipping of the youth 
with the attributes which inske the working of democracy successfuT. The process 
liea in ednosl^ his judgment and implanting in him the temper and habits of a 


This is not a new theory. It has oeen the foundation of many referms in other 
‘ and is the besia of an important Education Aot in Engisnd, It has anr 
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been accepted ae a commonplace of cItios. Democracy can anoceed in piodnoing 
all t^t is ezpeoted by its fond votaries only when the democratio State provides 
training for its yonih for the dne exercise of oivio funotions, inclnding a trne 
nnderstandiog of the right to a vote and the use of a popnlar Government, as 
a^nst an antooraoy even of a paternal character. So viewed, civic edncation is 
.different from mere literacy or staffing the mind with knowledge and information, 
for even the educated man is not immune (he is perhaps more prone) from the 
mistakes which his illiterate brother in the village is liable to make 'in the exercise 
of civic virtues. 

It is said that the working of free ^nacitations requires three things : (1) 
Instructed leadership, (3) '*the moral compnlsion of a democratic tradition,” (3) 
an electorate trained in the methods of free Government Nos (1) and (3; are 
outside the scope of this brief discourse. No. (3) is besides a growth of time and 
cannot be expected to arise so soon after our entry on democracy. No. (1) belongs 
to a course of specialization in training and a singularity of opportunities which 
cannot be had by the average youth. It is the result of advantages, mostly 
exoeptional, which cannot be obtained by a large majority of those who resort to 
a oollege. The life-history of some of our present-day political leaders illustrates 
the inestimable value of these advantages, some congenital, others the result of 
affluence and the tradition and training which it can secure. The work of a 
University cannot therefore be much conepned with the growth of such exceptional 
products. These may arise inoidentally lU the course of its training. Its general 
aim is however more modest, viz. to create in the mind of the average youth who 
has recourse to it, habits of observation and judgment calculated to prepare the 
groundwork of democracy. 

U, with this object in view, the courses of instruction provided at our 
Universities are critically examined. It will be found that they provide an edncation 
lor an age of plenty, as some hostile critics have described it Its constituents can 
be clashed into three groups, as Professor Lancelot Hogben, Regius Professor of 
Katnral History at Aberdeen University, has observed : ^Knowledge once useful, 
knowledge still useful, knowledge possibly destined to be useful.” The need is 
therefore all the more imperative of so arranging our courses of study as to make 
them serve the purposes of the State, which is to produce an effective citizen. 

In this connection, it has been found by experience, both ancient and modern, that 
this can be best done by a course of what Is called ^liberal education.” This educa- 
tion may equip the youth with a means of livelihood, but that is only an incidental 
advantage. A test of effective citizensl^ is that the citizen, as a result of his wide 
liberid training, looks upon public affairs as a part of his business and is able to 
devote to them the same skill, integrity, care and attention as if they were his 
own. 

What is this ^‘liberal education” which is productive of these results ? Of all the 
descriptions that I have come across, perhaps the one given by T. H. Huxley is the 
most apposite. *That man has had a liberal education who has been so trained In 
yoa& mat his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure 
all the work that as a meohanism, it is capable of ^ whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logio engine, with all its parts of equal strength and in smooth working order : ready 
like a steam engine, to be tamed to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as 
well as forge the anchors of the mind \ whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations : onv 
who, no stnnted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a v^orons will : the servant of a tender consoienoe ; who has learned 
to love all beanty, whether of Nature or of Art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others is himself.” 

In ibis brief, address, I can hope to touch only a few of these attributes, so ad- 
mlnblv gammed up in the above quotation. First, there is the Body. It nnst be 
mads ttie lesdy servant of the will and must do with, ease and pleasure the work 
that it is oapaole of. Observe a crowd of Indian stadsnts, or lor that aalter. a 
erowd of mwn-up men of the middle olass ; how may of them possees the bodily 
nroDortioBS and poise— the square shoulder, the broad oEest, the fif^t stepi the qniek 
Kg an d the other ehacaoterlstios showing ^ease and pleasure* in going about their 
fa ainst of us. oar body is a burden, a orippled, ugly ponteoos entangle- 
meat eveu at the age when the urge of beauty ou^t to oe snong in our b w e st 
How many of ua devote every day even a little of our time to make onr body boaoti- 
Sd ? tm oanuot be done 1^ a •resort to •mere gaiiieB.i*Gaiiiea traai the i^yaioal 
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point of view of training the body are nnhelpfni, whatefor their Talne may be for 
moral purposes. The body can be trained only by daily physioal mnaonlar OMtoise 
tmn either indiTidnally or in ednoation olasaes working under a ayatematio phyaioal 
eduction department of the College. The aim is to vain the bm to be boantitoL 
for N^ore intended it to be so. A well trained body, male or female, is an obim 
of diyine beanty, as many of the ancient models, like ^Cronohing Ywob*' and 
**Apollo Belvedere’* which have snrvWed the ravages of time, show ns. BpeaUng 
psyobologioally, the aim mnsttbe to inonloate a iove ond retptei /or the body not only 
as a ‘^meohanism” for the performanee of hard work but an an object of inflidta 
grace, pleasure and satisfaction,' or, as a recent author has sail— ^a sense of the 
poetry of all graceful movement.’* In all aots, even the most oommon. like e. f, 
taking down a heavy book from a shelf, there is grace and poise, ease and ploMure. 
Nor are the advantages merely physical. The interaction of mind and body Is a weli 
known law of Nature, and a well poised body is often the aooompaniment of a well 
poised mind and a crooked mind often resides in an ugly and Ill-shaped body. 


Next oomes the intellect— that **olear cold logic engine”— an inatrument with all its 
parts of equal strength— **no excessive development of one over the other”; and *‘all 
m smooth working order” —no oonfliots between them. The main function of this 
instrument is to perform the process of olear|thinking. The need for this was perhaps 
never greater than now. when the danger of an apotheosis of the Press— always a 
besetting calamity of popular Governments— was most powerful. Widened franohlse 
and an awakening sense of political power make it most imperative that the oitisen 
who exercise his newly acquired power must be able to make up his mind and ex- 
press it clearly and courageously on a number of oomnlex and unfamiliar problems 
whioh will confront him in hia new environment. ’’Shall we •replace by vocational 
training our present educational system ? Shall we aooept the ensuing Federation T* 
“Is umversal prohibition desirable or praoUoable and various other complex pro- 
blems, new and unfamiliar, will soon emerge on the horison. and the Oolle^ yonth, 
grown into a citixen, will be called upon to exercise an intelligent vote, for Aye or 
No, on these troublesome questions. This is inevitable If our experiment at demooraoy 
is to succeed. Where-ever it has failed it was owing to the habit of the average 
citizen to do his thinking by proxy. A demooraoy has perhaps more rampant pre- 
judices than may other forms of Government, for its strength and weakness both lie 
in an apotheosis of the popular will as expressed by the average oitisen. Ita ideals, 
expedients and sanctions hover round this entity— the averMe eitixee. He Is the 
unit which its administrators perpetually keep in view. He Is the oeatre of all 
their activities, beneficent or restriotive. The oitisen is therefore called upon to 
exercise his judgment not in the quiet and placid surroundings of a class room bnt in 
the din and turmoil of rampant prejudice and acute controversy. It is then that the 
written word the— ’’It” (spelt with a capital i ) of the “advertisement hoardingi 
newspaper headline or over the wireless last night”, as a faoetions writer desoribed 
It, is readily accepted as a guarantee of truth. 

As a critical observer of modern demooratio Government remarks : 40 average 
citizen takes his opinions from a newspaper. He reads his politics vm often In a 
medley of other stuff, scandal and sport, cinema stars and gangsters. He rarely aeee 
the other side of a question and does not even stop to inquire if there is another aide. 
His years at school and college have taught him the sanotity of the printed page^ 
Beoanse a thing is printed, it seems to him, in some way, to be the warranty of 
truth ; because it proceeds from an unknown power, it appears impersonal and there- 
fore perhaps true. ”It is in the paper”^ is nearly always a complete anfwer to a 
question as to whether any particular thiim is true. 

As a training against this apotheosis of the written word, it is often a good 
to use a popular newspaper as a medinm in the detection of erors— to analyae its 
leading article— to find out bow much is based on fact and how mnch on mjndioi or 
error, now mnoh is the ontcome of its open*or secret policy, how muoh is logioBlly 
faulty or untrue in fact, what deceptive words sre used imrelatad to faots or huandea 
to raise the emotions or the prejudices of the reeder. Such analytioal oritiobm Is ofttm 
an entertaining and useful pastime in a college room, sad its ntility oiUtk varies la 
with ’ * 


the popitiarity of the paper or the acuteness of tbs oonteoviBqr. 

1 win now tun to anotiier danger, whicb mgy gradnally Invade the pneimtii of 
oar adiobis and ooUegee, unless we, that is, the people ana fhs new Qmmfmdt m 
watehhg I ma thtf it Is o ponMo dimi^, becfose Is jm Jik^to aris^lD^ ‘ 
ofionsttCanoes cJ ** ^ x* . x.. 


As sfoM abm, far the first time ta the Blfiiar|r of 
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om' (xmatry, a aolltloal ptr^, manned by men of immense popularity achieved by the 
vigorous metbooB of disciplined sacrifice, has come into pourer. 'What was once an 
**opposition'’ delighting in all the ways and means of an opposition, has now become 
the Qovemment of the land. This transition from an ‘^opposition” to a ^‘government” 
baa been somewhat easy and unaccompanied by the use of the familiar forces of 
violence, usually attendant on such changes. Signs are not wanting that the change 
in ideals and methods which should accompany this change of status from a warring 
and captious opposition to a peacefully tolerant Government of the day~will take 
some time to come over those who are in charge of affairs. The habit is still fami- 
liar of regarding themselves as a dominant party, struggling for mastery over its 
rivals by the old methods of aggressive conquest. It is difficult for them to realise 
that what was once a ”Party'\ has now ceased to be a sectional organisation. It is 
now the Government of the entire provinoe^the parens patriae^tbe guardian of the 
entire population of the province, of all schools of political thought, including its old- 
time rivaiB. 

There is no doubt that in oonrse of time long or short aocordiog to cironms- 
tanoes^a true sense of their position as the Government of the land will coma Bnt 
until that day is reached, both the Government of the day and also the people they 
govern have to be on their guard that, in the first flush of their well-merited victory 
and in their desire to erase all opposition and establish themselves permanently in 
the seat of power, this new Government does not become what one may briefly 
oali an anthoritarian State, using as so many other Governments have done in similar 
oironmatanoes, every instmment at its command for inculcation of its own political 
views and the snppresaion of those which are regarded as unfavourable to its strength 
and permanence. Judging by what has happened elsewhere nnder conditions more 
or less similar, this new Government has to carefully guard itself against the danger 
of gradnally making itself the Behoolmaster of the people, inouloating its own poli- 
tfoiQ theories and social ideas and gradually banning those of the opposite character. 
The desire of self-preservation is a natural one in Governments as in individuals, 
and this desire often, in the absence of sn effective opposition, takes the form of 
an impulse to propagate its own views, entering the class-room, the lecture-hall, the 
journalist’s office, the cinema, the broaacastlng station and, from one and all of these, 

a. I A ISi! I A _• •/» A Al._A _ll 
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mind and atrons bandi. Pcotaot oar Fatherltnd, this moat dorioaa on earth. Let it 
be free and nnited, let it floarieh proad and etrong. And do Ihon proteot with ny 
atrong hande the great and bold Ohanoellor and the Frealdent of the Beloh. fileea 
onr leaders. Amen'. 

I haTe quoted the paaaage pretty fally aa oonetltating a grave warning that, In 
the patriotio desire to popularise and reform their schemes of Muoation, there should 
be no interference by the new Government with the intelleotual demoorsoy of our 
oolleges and universities. It is wise to remember that the freest use of the human 
reason is the true test of a democratic Government, as contrasted with an authori- 
tarian State. Their ideals of education are as the polos apart. The one aims at 
ungrudging subservience, the other at freedom. An authoritarian Government, put- 
ting a premium on obedience, aims at produoing citizens who will be serviceable In 
the propagation of its political views— mere "cogs in the wheel". The demooratlo 
8tat^ on the other hand, demands that citizens would «be ‘'dynamic forces to mould 
a hew order". Rebellious enterprise in thought and; action will be its watoh word. 
Research after truth, through the avenues of questioning doubt and restless enquiry., 
will be the ideal it will set before its youth. 'A thinking man is the worst enemy 
of the Prince of Darkness,' said Carlyle, and this is ever true of all autooraoies, 
religious or political, and often-times they are masked under the guise of demooraoies. 

It is therefore necessary that this spirit of freedom, this triumph of the human 
reason must be maiatained at all costs within the preoinots of our colleges, the nur- 
series of the future citizen. Freedom must be fully preserved for the youth to use 
his own reason, to think for himself, to develop on his own lines, without the slightest 
interference from any one, except in the interests of discipline and corporate life. 
Freedom of association and discussion, methods of persuasion and argument must be 
strictly preserved and the individual must be left untouched by any desire on the 
part of the State to become a nation-wide schoolmaster. A certain degree of hero- 
worship is inevitable in seminaries of the young, but it must be the apotheosis not of 
the State or the Party that governs it, but an apotheosis of "truth, goodness and 
beauty". The aim should be to produce an eztreme flexibility of mind— an intellect 
able to grapple with the complex problems facing the oommanity<->able to form its 
mind and express it without reserve or equivocation. Doubt and questioning must 
have their due place in the mental apparatus of the youth. "In his own breast", 
said Mathew Arnold, "every man carries about with him a possible Boorates in that 
power of a disinterested play of consciousness upon his stock notions and habits". 
This "possible Socrates" must be revived and set free from the debris of ready-made 
thought 

The last feature I would urge on your attention is ."Love all beauty whether of 
Nature or Art." This is perhaps the most neglected part of onr education. This if 
siugolarly unfortunate when it is remembered that Inaia is a oonutry about which 
Max Ifnlier said : "If I were to look over the whole world to find out the country 
most richly endowed with all the wealth, power and beanty that Nature can bestow— 
in some parts a very Paradise on earth— I should point to India." And yet, how 
little is the effort in our education to make the youthful mind respqpsive to the 
charms of Nature, so plentiful and variegated in the countryside, now many of us 
even know or recognize the birds that cheer us by their song or delight us with the 
glory of their plumage. A motor car may oocssionslly take ns into the country, but 
do we not then prefer the "wail of the wireless" in our oar to the song of the birds 
in the air ? Nature can be best admired in solitude. College excursions are not 
without value, but they hardly ever teach tbo student to love and admire Nature In 
solitary companionship. "Education," said Ghestertou, "has meant the teaching of 
town things to country people who did not want to learn them. 1 suggest that eduoa- 
tion should now mean the teaching of country things to town people v^o do want to 
learn them." Bow true is this observation in India ? Ibe aim must be to teach the 
youth to understand, appreciate and respect Nature— from the birds and bessfai which 
abound in India, to the inanimate things which adorn our landscape. Yon do not in 
India require a pretext like angling for visiting the countryside, as you do in some 
other countries where the climste and other conditions are not favourable. 

After the beauties of Nature come the "beauties of Art" Bow mtgnifloeni art 
they in this coantiv ? Take only two, Mnsio and Literature. We have inherited 
theee from times almost dim in the hoary past In Musio, we see the refreshing 
■peotaole that on a fabric pnrely Hindn, the moslim has woven fascinating patterns, 
earafnUj preserving the besu^ of the ortginsL In these dsys when oontraot mweeu 
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these two races Is so essential, not only for the preservation of the oonntrj’s peeoe, 
bat for the growth of a oommon onttore without wmoh no nation desiring to be free 
can fnlfi] its national purpose we have in our midst a most fascinatinff art which is 
perhaps more true to natnre than any other system of ICosio. The oifferent hours 
of the day, the various phases of Nature— summer, winter, rain— the oomplez 
sentiments of humanity, love, oompasston, devotion —have each a place in this mtem 
which is perhaps the noblest heritage that has descended to ns. Seligiou may divide, 
. but music will unite. Properly realised, its value in building up a sense of oommon 
citisensbip is unique in this land. And yet what place has it in our Universities ? 
Ton are perhaps more fortunate here than in my Presidency. You have here a 
public institution solely devoted to the study of music and taring out alumni year 
after year. The only thing I would venture to say to you— in this oity, where 
music has reigned supreme since (and even before) the *rule of the Muslim, up to 
the present time— is that height should not be sacrificed to breadth and no 
pndeavour should be made to graft exotics on a system which has its own principles 
and rules of harmony, melody and time. In our desire to imitate the west, let 
this Art at least be hept free from the ravages of cheap imitation. You have 
fortunately amongst you still living magnificent votaries of this art. They are 
lying scattered, poor and neglected, in penury and seclusion. The wireless won t 
attract them, nor will they submit to be picked up by our Public Service 
Commissions, Federal or Provincial. Will it be entirely outside the province of 
Indian Universities to preserve, in a permanent form, the work of these men ? We 

£ reserve books by printing them, so that they are not lost to future generations. 

[ethods are now known to science by which the priceless music of these gifted men 
can be preserved for the education of the future generations. If a University can 
have a library of books within the scope of its objects, why can it not have a 
library of the records of the musio of these men ? A few years more and the last 
of them will have gone, leaving no traces behind of his great skill, save through the 
faulty medium of an inferior disciple. Ton have in your province more musical skill 
and learning than elsewhere and it will be a mistake, for which future generations 
will hold you responsible, if you allow all this excellence to die unremembered and 
unsung. 

I have done. 1 have taken more time than I had intended. But the cordiality of 
your Vioe-Ghanoellor was alluring and led me on to speak more freely than 1 had 
intended. 

I have spoken to you to-day only of the claims of effective citizenship to a promi- 
nent place in your college stuaies. 1 have abstained from speaking to yon about your 
books, your studies, or even your examination, for to my mind these are not so vital 
as the growth of a true sense of citizenship in these days. I cannot do better than 
close with quoting the observations of a modern writer which express in clear and 
fascinating terms all that I had intended to say to you : '^To be able to learn and ge 
on learning all one’s life : to be able to think and go on thinking all one's life : to be 
willing to work, with the consciousness that it is work only that dignifies a man : and 
to have mastered the art of living together, with all sorts and conditions of mem in a 
world that is rapidly shrinking— these four are the prime qualifications for effeotive 
citizenship, for meeting the reasonable demands of society, and for the pioduotion of 
one who may style himself, without qualification, a human being." 


The Nagpur University Gmvocation 

The following ia the text of the Address deliver^ by Hr. BatMiirnmmin 
Binha^ Tioe-Cnancellor of the Patna University at the Sixteenth Annual OonfoiMtiOB 
of the Nagpur University held on the lllb. December 1937 

On rising (o address yon. I find at the outset two thoughts strugding for expres- 
sion : the first, mr sense of gntefnl appreciation of the hononr oomnrred on ms bj 
being invited to denver the oonvooation address (whatever my personal o^nhm of the 
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of your ohoioe), and ihe second, my longing; to greet yon, the new grtdnntes, 
wim my heardeet lelioiUtioaB on this unique oooasion in jonr life, when yon are en« 

■ “m and 

. also on „ 

which 1 represent ae its Vice-Chancellor, I offer yon oar good wishes for yonr snooese 

j M : 2 4.^ _r j.. j- 


Mity— and may He inspire you to JWe a life devoted %to the service of our Mother- 
land, and to notable achievements redonndlng to its credit. 

VThen I turn, however, from these preliminary observations to the task before me, 
I find myself confronted with a tremendous diffioulty. And I shsll tell yon why. As 
I sat down to compose a discourse which I hoped ‘^posterity should not willingly let 
die*’, my eyes chanced to fall on an editorial comment, on your Vice-Chancellor’s last 
oonvooatton^address, In a Nagpur weekly, that ‘‘convocation addresses are never meant 
to be taken seriously by the graduates." Further, 1 found that this comment waa 
based on the observation of another journal to the effect that “stereotyped and spirit- 
less addresses are not likely to bo of any use to graduates. ’ And as if these com- 
ments were not discouraging enoi^h to damp my enthusiasm and depress my spirits, 

S ou all (I am sure) will sympathise with me on learning that when perusing, some- 
:me later, your Vice-Chanoellor’s convocation address, which was the teat jf the 
press oomments quoted above, I lighted in it upon the following passage which gave 
me the shock of my life “Such addresses", (that is those delivered at oonvooationsX 
said Sir Hari Singh Gour, “are apt to become conventional and oommonplaoe. They 
are forgotten as soon as they are heard by the audience concerned." A wonderful 
instance this of an absolute agreement between a section of the press and a distin- 
gnished publicist, on the point of convocation addresses being dreary affairs, of no 
‘sotioal value to our graduates, and a conclusive reason for the abolition of the svs- 


m obtaining in the Indian universities. But having accepted your kind invitation. 
1 am at your service, for better or for worse. 


VTithout, therefore, any further preiude, I may now discuss with you one or two 
of the questions in wnloh we all are interested. The first of these that strikes my 
mind is that of higher education itself, as imparted in our universities. For some 
years past it has been criticised, adversely and severely, first by some British officials, 
and others, opposed to our political aspirations, and following them by a section of 
our countrymen, as responsible for many evils, ranging from “slave mentality" to 
unemployment. The charge in connection with the former has lately fallen into the 
background, though one hears even now some echo of it, from time to time, but that 
la regard to unemployment still persists. It is constantly asserted in certain quarters 
that it is the universities which are mainly responsible for the existence of unemploy- 
ment, in an acute form, among the educated classes in this country, and that it would 
disappear if steps were taken m discourage, if not to abolish, university education. I 
am satisfied, however, for reasons I shall presently state, that neither the existing 
number of universities in India, nor the number of graduates they torn out every 
jdar, is lane, out of proportion to the dimensions, or the requirements, of onr great 
ooUntry. There are other countries which, proportionately to their area and population, 
have a much larger number of universities, and turn out an appreciably larger number 
of graduates, bat where the problem of unemployment has never been suggested as an 
adequate ground for discouraging or abolishing university education, 

1 venture to suggest to you that this problem has not been examined by the critics 
of onr universities in a correct perspooUve. To begin with, is it possible to deal with 
the question of unemployment among the educated •classes as something solely and 
vH^y distioot from the state of ohronio unemployment prevailing among the vast 
bulk of the illiterate masses in the country ? Is It logical to divide the problem of 
UDsnmloyment in India into two water-tight compartments, and to seek a solution of 
the one part, while ignoring the economic conditions affecting the other and by far 
fliueh the g^er part of it ? 1 submit, it betrays an error of judgment to adopt 
fids line c3 reasoning, and to attempt to solve on its basis the problem of unemploy- 
aaeuk •■wwig at tlm educated classes alone— irrespective of the condition, tn this respect, 
ef Ittge aeetions of our masses. India, it seems, is unfortunately the only country 
Ufhece unemployment is proclaimed to be the result of higher education. 

In Bnrope and America, while it is true that the general tendency is to give a 
turn to education, they do not try to solve the problem of unemployment 
ETiilirmeaiis iloiie. Noonomlo development and industrial expansion throng poUti- 
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ml control are what western nations have tarnod to as the remedy for unemploy- 
ment and not the oortailment of aniyersity education. If we in oar country cannot, 
or are not able to do so, is that any reason why we should make a soape-aoat 
of higher eduoation which in less, than a century— and agsiast oyerwhelming dla- 
oulties of custom and prejudice— has produced, proportiooacely to the expenditure 
inourred oxer it, a larger number of a fine type of administrators, statesmen, publi- 
cists and leaders than oountries far more advantageously situated in every respect 
You may make education as practical as you please, you may convert all our aohoola 
and colleges into technical and teohnologioai institutions, but you wiU not thereby 
reduce unemployment unless you are able to inorerse the wealth of the country, 
and, what is more, to prevent its being drained away from the country. 

Thus viewed, the unemployment problem in India is not so much an educational 
as an economic one which again cannot be dissociated from its political implications, 
and to attempt to solve it chiefly by proposing drastic changes in the educational 
system alone, is bound to end in producing a state of things wors than^wbat it is, 
at present ; for it is an attempt to cure a bad disease by a worse remedy. Let our 
educational system be - recast, revised and re-organised as yon will, but unless the 
economic system is substantially improved by means of the industml development 
of the natural resources of the oountry,) unemployment shall not have disappeared 
even though higher eduoation were reformed out of its very existence. This for the 
simple reason that unemployment is the result not so much of serioos defects in our 
university education as of an uzisoand economic system, and the only effective remedy 
would thus be to alter that system on sound and healthy lines. All this is not^to 
assert that the system of higher, education, as imparted in our universities, does not 
ne^ to be, or i^ould not be reformed, but that there Is a world of difference between 
reforming university education and discouraging it altogether. As Dr. .Lakshmana- 
swami ifudaliar— the last convocation lecturer at the Madras University— put it :— 
«^e mere encouragement of technological studies will not solve the proolem of un- 
employment unless the State and the public take active steps to provide avenues for 
utiusing the talent thus available by a weU-laid out policy of indusirial re-organisation 
and encouragement of indigenous enterprise.'’ Those of you who have studied the 
illuminating survey of the subjeot, in a recent publioatioa— Mr. W. M. Kotschnig's 
Vn§mploum§Jid in the Learned /Vo/essfoitf— will have realised that growing unem- 
ployment in ^e various learned and intellectual spheres is an international problem, 
the only solution of which can be the economic and occupational reconstruction 
of society. As the author well puts it :— ^*Only after economists and social scientists 
have spoken, only when the outlines of ’ occupational plan ’ become visible will edu- 
cators oe in a position to do their share.*^ 

Our universities have rendered in my opinion, very great services to India. As- 
suming the correctness of the premises of our oritios— that our educational system, 
was originally designed to produce merely clerks and sui^ordidate officials— ife has 
certainly long since belied the intention or expectation, of its organisers by prodnoing 
not omy aunost all our great national leaders, but also all those who have been 
sucoessful workers in various spheres of public activities, with advance to them- 
selves and with credit to the country. It is to their alumni that India owes, to a 
very large extent the progress that she has made in so many fields of national activi- 
ty, which has ushered in what is popularly known as the great Indian Benaissanoe. 
It is the products of the universities who have made India what she is to day— an 
India throobing with the pulsations of a new life. All university graduates might 
not have oontnbnted equally to this upheaval, but I have no doubt that without them 
the national awakening could not have come into existence. It Is because I firmly 
Believe in this oansal relationship that I also believe as a l<moal corollary, that the 
destinies of India will continue to be moulded and wielded by the university pro- 
ducts of to-dey and of the future. To discourage our university education by con- 
demning it o&ight, and discrediting its achievements is, therefore to do disservice to 
the oount^. 

I am, therefore, glad that such attempts at wholesale denunciation of our univer- 
sity system have been lately subjected to critioism by several distinguished eduoa- 
oattomsts, who by their position and knowledge are fully qualified to speak on thto 
.question with authority. One of them is the present Yioe-Ohancellor of the Oalontta 
tJniveisity, who was your convocation leoturer . But dealing with the great advan- 
tage of umvei^ education, I recall, in partionlar, the strifing obaervanoas, reoently 
mm in the come of a xemaraaUe address, delivered to ondMvgnduates, at rmalmgir 
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by Mr. Jtwaharlal Nehru. He Justly emphasised the importauoe of unlYeraity traialiiff 
•8 the great leyer for national uplift, ana the reaponsibility of ^e uoiTerBity men 
?“? wanted to do great deeds/* not only “to derelop an Indiyiauality'* 

but to “diner from those common people who had not had the benefit of uniTeraiw 
ednpaneiv* by esohewing hysteria and the mob mentality, and avoiding “too mnon 
Bhonting. I entirely agree with the views of the ezpem, as to the mnoh greater 
scope for servioe by oar nniversities, if only they were sappiied with larger finanoial 
resonroes, and fortified with greater moral snpport from the leaders of pnblio opinion, 
Instead of carping and cavilling criticism being levelled at them by those who tey 
to depreciate the great advantages of nniyersity ednoatlon, in their over-anilety 6 
reduce unemployment, or advance the cause of primary or teohnloal eduoation. 

In fact, while some of us seem to pass sleepless nights frightened by the 
nightmare of the increase in universities and graduates, Sir Mirza Ismail struok a 
refreshingly bold note in a recent speech “India needs more universities,’* he 
Bald, “and ought In course of time, to be able to malatain them. For great work 
has to be done in the next fifty years and the cry is for more men to do it— more 
educated men, men of culture, men of character and sound oommonsense, man who 
can plan and bring to fruition the great ideal of a new happy and united India.** 
“I am not afraid/*^ he oontinued, “of moro eduoation, of more educated men. 1 am 
not daunted by the glut of graduates on the market, and by the vexed problem of 
nnemployment.** I make no apology for having placed before you, In the very worde 
of some eminent Indians, the other side of the question to wnloh I have ventured 
to bespeak your careful consideration. 

We are sometimes told by our mentors that higher ednoation is not of much 
▼alue as Indian students usually go to uaiversities to get a degree in order to earn 
thelL bread, and not for acquiring knowledge and oulture. But are not the majority 
of stuabnts, who enter the portals of European and American univerciitfes, actuated 
by the same utilitarian motive ? Why then blame the poor Indian student alone, at 
lx he were born with a doable dose of the original sin ? And !a oulture wholly 
inoompatible with bread-earning ? Very few of us, indeed, are born with a all vet 
spoon in our mouth, and most of us have to work for our dally bread. But It la 
not impossible. 1 maintain, for a cultured man to work for his bread, neither la it 
Impossible for the bread-earner to be a man of culture : real and abiding oulture. 
not flashy brilliance ; tempered steel, not burnished tin. I would, therefore^^ appeal 
to you, the new graduates, not to be down-hearted by the unfriendly oritioisms at 
the eduoation you have received. For my part, I firmly believe that the eduoatlou 
Imparted to you ought to be, and will be, a source of strength and not of weakness, 
and should help you to bring into play year grit stamina and spirit of enterprisei, 
and open oat new avenues for your talents and energies in the servioe of your 
great country. 

National development in ail its aspeots—sooial, politloal and eoonomio— which Is 
80 absolutely essential lor India's frmom, and the achleyement of her rightful plaoo 
among the nations of the world, requires that her sons and her daughters should be 
educated suffioiontly to realise their great heritage, and their no leas great 
responsibilities to themselves and also to the future generations. For thlii 
mat work we want men and women of the highest eduoation, and not mere 
teohnioians->whetber engineers or meohanios and artisans. As hsppiiy pat by g 
distiogttished educationist and scholar. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, In nis oonyooatloa 
address at Dacca : “the true function of a university Is not to send forth mare 
teohniolans, or narrow specialists, but leaders who can view a problem, as a whole, 
and guide and co-ordinate the work of subordinate Instruments.*' 

This Is not to oppose the development of teohnologloal studies, or the ensnsloa 
of primary education. It is only to emphasise the obvious that the problem of 
Indian education should be viewed, as a whole, and not oompartmentally in detached 
groups or sections. An attempt should be made to devise a oomprehensive scheme 
of reoonstraotlon and reorganization of Indian education from the primary stages to 
the highest, and oar Education Ministers should apply themselves to this great task 
in a spirit of impartiality, and without any mental pre-possessions . In favour of, or 
eg ainal , either higher or primary education, sod without being misdireoted by the 
pursuit of deceptive foreign analogies, which may lead to the Ignoring of important 
laotors peculiar to Indian conditions and sitnafion. I have dealt with this qusetion 
nt some length, since it is no longer an academic but a practical topic of diMussioa 
amongst us, in view of '^a genuine apprehension in the publio mind In eome 
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proTinoet**— I quote from a recent editoriid in one of the leading nationalist news- 
papers, the A'fMhi— “that higher edooation will be adrerselj affected'’, as ^prononnoe- 
ments ha?e been made, npon this snbjeot, which are, to some extent, oaloolated to 
giro rise to this snspicion.*’ 

Closely eonneoted with the discussion of our system of higher education is that 
of Ae place occupied by English in our university curricula. Here, again, 1 have 
come aoross a good deal of unwarranted criticism lor which, it seems to me, there 
is^no justification. The adverse criticism is evidently baaed on the assumption 
that the prominence given to English in our higher studies hinders, or is apt to 
hinder, the growth and expansion of the fairJy-developed Indian languages lor 
literary purpose. Bat I confess I do not at all appreciate this point of view. In 
idmost all Indian universities many of the modern Indian languages are now 
taught upio the highest standard^ and degrees are awarded to successful students 
w1k> qaaiify thems^ves in them, just as in other branches of learning. There is 
also a consensus of opinion that not only primary, but even secondary, education 
up to the Matriculation standard, should be imparted, where practicable, through 
the medium of the provincial langi^es. But when it comes to the question of the 
abolition of English, or its relegation into the back-ground, from higher studies, it 
deserves very careful consideration before we decide to tamper with a well- 
establi^ad system which, with all its defects, has contributed to the up-building 
of the nationalist India of to-day. It is undoubtedly as the result of higher 
bduoation being imparted to our students in English, that this great land of ours 
is on a fair way to become before long a full-fledged nation, and the national 

g nlse is beating even to-day with a unison the like of which is not recorded as 
aving happened, at any earlier period, in our long and chequered history. 

It has become almost oustomary in addresses delivered to graduates and students, 
at Allahabad, to refer to the oonfiuenoe of the Jamuna and the Oai^a at that place 
(^e *Piayap* of olden days) as symbolical of the blending of Hindu and Muslim 
cultures, in our great country. But while that may be so, it does not represent 
the whole truth, for just as there is a third, though hidden, stream which lends 
sanctity to Prayag— me Saramti'-even so our modern educational problem involves 
three, and not two, factors. That third factor is the great western culture, of 
which we all are the products, and which, as such, can not be left out of 
consideration. The fusion of oultures, in our universities, oaunot be accomplished 
except through the medium of modern cultore to be obtained through a western 
Jongnage, like English. This point is very important, and il is the failure to 
apprwate it that vitiates the many proposed schemes of Indian educational re- 
oonstruction. The very prominent position which English has oome to occupy as 
the lingna franca of the educated classes in this country, can not be ignored in 
any dispassionate and lair-minded survey of the birth, growth and evolution of 
Indian nationdism. 

English to-day is no longer a foreign language amongst the politioally-minded 
olaases in India. It is the second language which ednoam Indiana habiwly use 
k their political and civil activities. Ko Indian language is or can, at present 
be found equally suitable for the purpose as is also evidenced by the proposed 
establishment (by a direotoiate of prominent Congressmen, headed by Mr. JawanarlaL 
Mehm) of a new Congress duly, at luoknow, in English. The idea of polHioal 
and civil freedom is practically alien to our indigenous languages* and it is the 
knowleto of Ewg»isb and the magnificent literature enshrined in it, which has been 
admittodly the great emancipating force in Indian life. As emphasised in the 
fresidenoal address, at a session of the Indian National Congress, it is impossibie 
to argue one into uavery in the English language. It is obvious even to oasnal 
obaarvors that the measure of eoonomio and political freedom obtained by ns, is 
due to the efforts of oar national leaders conversant with the EngUsh laimaage, and 
well versed in the great Uterature embodied in it. It is also due to tEm eftniB 
that we owe onr reform movements, in various spheres of aotivities. 

The argnment, advaaoed by those who wooJd like to dethrone English from the 
momlnant position it ooonples to-day, in onr universities, namety, that some other 
Suntrien (like Japan and lorkey, for instance,) have aocoaphahed the feat of 
eduoatioa tnioogh the medinm of their languages, is by no means oonvinolng^ 
m it ovedooka the fmiduBental difference between comparativMj emali ooontiies, 
wift popidatioiis of a few millions, and Indiana great aBh-eenBuBt with 

ita "e"y timgaagei, nit tanitorieB, and an enonnoua popiuitioA oonilitating abeat 
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one-fifth of the hnman race. Those oonntries haye also a population spaakinf onlT 
one prinoipal language,— unlike ours whore there are a nnmbw of defelopea 
laogua^ each with a oonsiderable literature. The analogy of sueh oountries, for 
remacing English, from the position it has oome to occupy in India, by somo 
Indian language is, therefore, wholly misleadiog aud unsound from the praoUoal 
stand-point. 

Besides, in considering this subject, we should not OTorlook the undisputed foot 
that English is now the most \yidely used language, and is spoken and understood 
much more extensively throughout the world than any other. It is spoken by more 
people to-day outside Britain than inside that country, and has thus acquired the 
status of an international language. But that is not all. It enshrines, besides a 
rich im^inative literature, work-a-day knowledge in all its branches, and renders 
them available to us in India, which are already bising utilised by the youth of this 
country in the great and difiieult task of uplifting our people, by oontributing to 
their advancement aud progress. English is thus no longer the monopoly of 
Englishmen* or of Britons, but a groat heritage to all who may oare to study and 
acouire it, aud reap the fruits of their auquisitiou by the advauooment of learniog 
ana its cousequontial results. The prejudice amongst somo seotioos of our people, 
against the study and use of English is probably due to political oonsideratious, 
born of the assumption that it is the exclusive property of the British. 

But as yon are no doubt aware, there are at least three great nations, outside 
the British Isles, which speak English as their mother tongue. One of them 

(the United States) is now Britain's equal in sea power, and perhaps her superior 

m money power. The Asiatic nations (like China and Japan), with which India 
has close affinities, have made a knowledge of English compulsory. India's position 

in international life is thus alongside of the English speaxing nations. For theau 

reasons I hold that the movement to discard, or to discourage, English it a 
retrograde one, from the nationalist point of view, and it should not be enoonramd 
by the well wishers of the country. Holding this view I am gratified to find that 
the Education Minister of Hyderabad State declared his views on this tubjoot, the 
other day, in tho courso of an address as follows **1 agree that education anoold 
bo ih the vernacular. But if we would, as a result, let English ao overboard, we 
shall be severing all contact with the world, forget all that we nave iea&nt from 
the West— democracy included— and lose touch with the world of science and arte, 
and of progress. ’ These observations are all the more sianifioant since tiier 
emanate from the liead of the liiducatioa Department not only in the largest ud 
most populous Indian State, but also the one where higher education is imparted— 
iu the Osmania UuiverBity— through the medium of an Indian language. 


Whatever an Indian convocation address, delivered at present, may or may not 
oontaio, it must refer briefly or at length, to the one unpleasantly outstandiagiMture 
of all our activities, namely, ^'communalism." When Reuter wires that Lord Willing- 
don told a London audience, the other day, that ^'communal feelings are the ourse of 
India at the present time, and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai (the leader, of the Oongress party 
in the Central Assembly ) emphatically confirms that deolaratiou of the ez-Vioeroy by 
stating (in a recent message to the press) that is no exaggeration to say that the 
greatest pest to Indian society to-day is the demon of oommuoalism" no oonTOoation 
leoturer can be said to have discharged his duty if he omitted to deal with this subject 
You all are quite familiar with this overpowering monster, whloh assumee diverse 
shapes and dominates all spheres of activity in the India of to-day. As you 
open yonr morning newspaper you oome across the results of communal propMsudA 
and activities, throughout the country, iu various forms- riots, murders, bloodshed, dis- 
turbances and breach of the peace, amongst the masses, and resonant ories for iepsil- 
tion and more separation in the administrative, eoonomio. legislativiL social and pontieel 
activities amongst tho classes. Tour own provinoe has had. reoently to bear the brunt 
of it in an acute from, and no other area m British India can be said to be immune 
from it. while the virus is now slowly spreediqg into the lodian States, whloh were 
generally free from it till reoently. 

Thus, one finds at present in Indian life an intensive straggle for freedom oenplsd 
with sn' extensive commnnal tension. But freedom, in the reel sense ef the torin. is 
wholly incompatible with communalism, and the two cannot co-ezist Any peUneal 
party which believes, or professes to believe that the mere substitution of an ladfoa 
government for the British administration will automatically solve the oommunal pse- 
menn, is indeed, very greatly mistaken. It is but a vaio oelnsion that the disappear^ 
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f'Sf ^ ^ mphaBiitloaUjr oallad (In oor polittoil pulanoe) the third per^ la 

wiU almoit meohanloallj lead to the aolatioa of the commanal problem. That 
SSxt V baa become complex bj reason of the existence, policy and action of the 
Mush aamui|Btration In the oeontry is certainly true, but wbaterer the contributory 
Ibe problem has to be selred now, even while the foreign government Is ins* 
amongst or never ; since the disapperance of the British element from India 
xi. foreseen, at present, even by the most powerful politioal telescope. In 
TOW of the rapid growth and expansion of oommunalism in the country. 

xt. the^ore, for the responsible elemenfs in the Indian communities to put 
their he^ t^tber, while there is still sometime left, to devise suitable methods for 
suppressing the forces of oommunalism in all its manifold and multifarious aspects, so 
that by concentrating their attention, they may possibly be able to rid India of this 
8fMt ud growing evil, and make the country safe for the growth and development 
of a truly democratic and self-governing system of government The evil has oome 
to assume so large a proportion ip its intensity, and is so perennially persistent that 
It Moves all who have the interests of Inaia at heart to devote themselves heart 
and son! in finding its solution, not only by mobilising all available resources, brains, 
gop^ill, patriotism and sincerity— but also a firm determination not to Blacken their 
efforts till success crowns their labour. 

Many of you. I dare say, will in the course of your career interest yourselves in 
what mav be called the great freedom movement— the movement to make your 
country fully self-mveming, and free from political and eoonomic subordination to 
fcy other rate. But I am a believer not only in eoonomio and political freedom, but 
in freedom In a larger and wider sense t freedom from ail unreasonable and unjustifi- 
iible Mtraints, not only economic, industrial and political, but even religtous and 
iOoM. If you take the same view of freedom as I do, you may take as your motto 
0 ohm aenteuoe from the manifesto sent by the Nobles and Oommons of Scotland to 
the ^pe of Rome, so far back as 1320, in which they said fight not for glory, 

gor for hononr, but for that freedom which no good man will surrenaer but with hia 
life. If you care to adopt this oomprehensive formula as the rule of your oouduct 
mid oberish liberty as the fundamental rale in all your activities, you will have learnt 
to refuse to lubmerjM your individuality, os a rational being, either in the State, or 
In a aocfal immunity, or a politioal party, or an economic group, or a religious 
fraternity, but will assort its value for progress, freedom and responsibility. 

At present snob a view of individnal freedom Is at a discount even in western 
p^pe not exclnding Britain, where it was hitherto held in high esteem. There is 
advanced demooratio countries a decay of the individoars responsibility 
which is so essentia^ to my mind in the difficult work of government while the indl- 
▼Mool JfOfi his indefeasible rights to the expression of nis individuality, are being 
relegated into the background In the new experiments in government which are 


to he orusaed, bat will stand up for personal freedom, which like air is absolutely 
no oesstf y to human life, it being— in the words of a great statesman— “the most 
ineradicable craving of human nature, without which peace, contentment and happi- 
neaa, even manhood itself, are not possible.'* Those of you who have road in the 
worfd-famoas history of the greatest Greek historian, Thucydides— which that famous 
Mthor, autuipating the verdict of Time, called “an everlasting possession*’ for bnmani- 
t^the deolaration of Pericles, in his memorable Funeral Oration, the inspiring words : 
“EsMin courage to be freedom, and freedom to be happiness” should hold to it as 
me fundamental equation of all yoar activities. The great appeal of Pericles rings 

Me through the ages, and you should try to seek your happiness in freed* , __ 

jw part bravely In hastening the day of the establishment of freedom in Indin— 
freedom not only in its narrow political sense, but in the widest acoeptation of that 


If 3^ indulge in introspeotion- as I trust you do— you must have realised that 
your ftthng^ wnetber in the matter of overcomiog oommunalism, or any other matter 
m mainly due to the fact that though you intelleotuBlly asseui wj many things, your 
Mings and emotions stand in the way of your carrying them ont in practice. Now 
It may, at first aight, seem paradoxical that your feelings should not permit you to 
do wlmt ooiraanu your intelleotual assent. But that it ta so, is a stubborn fact, and 
an undmuabie reality. It Is a matter of oommon experience in this country to find 
pwple, m ill sphwea of life, professing views and sentiments which they dare not 
thing of putting into praotioe, or against which they not nnoften act, and even juatily 
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Mr lotion. It is, in taot, not n nnoioil experienoe to find in odnoited Indiin ant 
only, It times, winting in the Oonniie of his oonriotions, bat lotniUy doing thinn 
which belie his professed beliefs. 1 reoeired the other day from one of the most 
eminent Indisns*>i man of great distinotion in many waHm ofHife, and withal posses- 
sing a rare judgment and wide experienoe— a letter on this subject, in the course of 
moh he wrote as follows : *What strange times we are passing through : oommunal- 
iits pall themself es nationalists^ capitalists pose as socialists, sooialists hunt with oom- 
mnnists, and oommuniats court capitalists. ‘Pligae* on them all' is, I think, the only 
possibly cry". 

Now why should that be so, and how can It be accounted for ? The fioestion is 
discussed by Herbert Spencer in a luminous essay on ^Feeling fersus Intellect." This 
is how he explains the apparent inconsistency >lt is assumed that when men are 
taught what is right, they will do what is right, that a proposition intellectually accep- 
ted will be morally propositive. This undue faith in teaohiug is mainly caused by the 
erroneous conception ox mind. Were it fully realised that the emotions are the 
master and the intelleot the serf ant, it would be seen that little could bo done by im- 
profing the servant while the masters remaia unimproved." You will thus easily sea 
now necessary it is that our young men and women should have a chance of improv- 
ing, by proper exercise, their emotions, as well as their intellect. For obvious reasons, 
however, it is not possible for our schools and colleges to offer suitable opportunities 
for what can be properly developed and exercised only In the more congenial atmos- 
phere of the home. And as the home implies the influenoe and guidance of womra, 
it is clear that there cannot be surroundings favourable to the growth of emotions in 
our homes, unless our women are duly qualified by education and training to play 
their parts, as they should do, in our home-life. 

It is oidy when our women, being themselves educated and enlightened, are table 
to train the rising generation under proper home influence, to mould their emotions 
and develop their character on sound and rational lines, and to inculcate In theoL 
at an early age, a feeling of their being "an Indian first and au Indian last", and 
thereby implant In their young and supple minds the great and patriotic lesson of 
nationm umty transcending all communal differences, that India may reasonably 
expect to come into her own. In this view of the matter, you are brought face to 
face with one of the greatest problems of Indian reform, namely, the emancipation- 
physical and mental-~of our women. 1 shall ask you to address yourselves, m right 
earnest, to this great and crucial problem than which none is more important or 
more urgent Only when you will have solved it satisfactorily, will you tove 
proved yourselves worthy of the education, and of tho degree you have received 
to-day. 

Yon are entering the world on the threshold of a new era in the history of your 
country— an era in which the silver lining In the dark olonds is becomina more and 
more clearly visible, an era of hopeful prospects, ushered in by the establishment of 
popular governments in the provinces of British India, and moulding the destinies of 
the people. Addressing a political gathering, the other day. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru— 
who declared that till the last moment he was opposed to the foroution of Congress 
ministries— went on to say that he felt he must oonfes^ that since Congressmmi 
accepted office, "events arising from the aeoeptanoe of office had strengthened the 
freedom movement, and produced an exhilarating effect on the masses." The new 
Indian oonstitntion, though seemingly a settled fact is only as settled as anything can 
be so regarded, in a perpetually mutable world, and your thoughts must now naturally 
turn more and more to the problem as to how it can be enlisted in the oause of 
securing greater and wider freedom for India and how our future programme should 
be shaped in the light of this fact And it is that which brings us face to face with 
the eternal problem of idealism and practicality in all onr activities. 


It is generally said that everyone in the modem world wants fSets and no one 
needs fiction— the terms "fact" and "fiction" connoting, what we call in common par- 
lance, the praotioal and the ideal "What I want." Dickens makes Mr. Gradgrind say 
in Hard A'ium, "is facts. Teach these boys, nothing but facts. Facts alone are wanted 
in life." The notorious Mr. Sqneera in Ntekoia$ JViekls^, was evidently of the tame 
mind : though the facts he taught, at his "Do-the-boys Hall," were not even uaeful, 
esoept to himself. Matthew Arnold, in no lees emphano terms, but with finer irony, ez- 
preaaea asimiliar view through the medium of hia modem aohool-master. Dr. Aiohimedes 
Bilverpnmp, and his very admiring pupil, named Bottles. "Useful langnagea," need to 
say the 8oSool-maater,*"hving]iagnagas,aiidthaf6nalngof themindthronf^obaerfation 
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wise who, in tbeir march towards the destined 
eyes to stern realities* nor allow themselves to 
of the flashing novelties of shibboleths, stunts 


and e]q>orimeDt* these are the fundamental articles of my educational oread.** Ana 
^ttles thereupon snpplied the comment as follows **Oriffinal man, BUverpump I 
fine mind I fine system ! None of your antiquated rubbish— all praotioal work- 
latest discoveries in science— mind constantly kept excited— lots of interesting 
experiments— lights of all colours— that*a what 1 call mrming a mao'* I 

Ifow it is generally agreed that fact alone produces that narrow type of practical 
man caricatured by Dickens and Arnold. Instead of knowledge, onlture, imagination, 
broad-mindedness, tact, urbanity and sympathy, there is often found an unfinished 
poduot, an uncultured spirit, a warped mentality and a wrong perspective. We 
know also but too well how, similarly, fiction alone is equally unsatisfactory as an 
educated force and inflaence, as it becomes a kind of escape from more* serious and 

S ractical problems of life. Thus what India needs most at present is harmony between 
le ideal and the practical, if the nation is not to burn itself like the misguided 
flies in the flame of fantastic idealism. In our political, social and economio life, 
what we need above everything else is a balance, a pertect poise so that from a 
position of controlled elevation we may assimilate all that is best in our surroundings, 
rejecting all the rest as poisonous substance. This is not a call to accept **modera- 
tion as that oft-repeated word is used and understood now in our country, but an 

appeal to pursue tlie path of the * ’ ' ** * 

Mai, neither deliberately shut their 
Be blinded by the momentary glares 
and slogans. 

While, therefore, I hope that none of you will think of emulating the so-oalled 
practical man, whose practicality is but a pretext for the disregard of a high standard 
of living and conduct, and of the exercise of the noblest emotions, you must at the 
ssme time guaid yourselves against degenerating into his nominal enemy, bnt real 
ally, by developing into a sentimental idealist, who butts bis head against tne stone- 
wall, with injury to himself and with advantage to none. The true conception of 
oombining a high ideal with its necessary limitation, which I have emphasieed, was 
"^PPily Bet forth by one of the most successful administrators and workers in 
public iuterest, the Americau President, Theodore Boosevelt, when he uttered the 
wise dictum *^Commoa sense is essentia! above all other qualities to the idealist : 
lor au idealist without common sense, without the ospaoity to work for actual 
results, is merely a ^at that is all sails, with neither ballast nor rudder." If you 
keep those observations in mind, you are not likely to go wrong, and see your 
efforts brought to naught, iu auy field of activity ; while at the same time you will 
have lived to realise your legitimate ideals and high aspirations. 

But to have one’s feet on the ground— howsoever essential it may be— is, after 
all, no great aohievement. Most of us simply cannot help it. But the human spirit 
has not been content to stick to the ground, and haa tanght itself to soar niglu 
skywards, at much sacrifice of fife and energy. I remember to have read in Se 
life of Cm!! Rhodes that while In Afrioa fording on horseback a turbulent stream, in 
the company of a big game hunter, the swift eddies of the river, round his horse's 
legs, made him faint. His oompanion notioing it gave a diarp rap on his ohiiL ami 
sarf : **Look up, man, lock up, not down.'* He did so at onoe, and reoovem hit 
Dwance. And so we shall get faint by looking down, and fixing our eyea only oa 
the VICIOUS cirele of our persoual and particular problems. We all need oooatantlv 
to look up for gmag through life and its aottvities, as each* of us should. 

Ideals, you will be told, by some, are alright, but they will not provide you with 
I am not so sure of &at. Nevertheless, ^sa of us who hold 
tw iwthiog la good in this world but what is good to oat, have no need to solid 
““*^***^7 aoliievo that end. A university ednoatkm it worth 
little. If It does not pre-dispose men and women to value the great and distant 
more than die immediate reCara in cash or kind. *A bird in the is worth 
two in tho bush*' is the very worst motto which a univenilty atodent ooold hsTi. 
PrM, do apt therefore, deoeiye yourselveB by haggiog die deluabn that yoor wordi 
in the world will be measured by tho amount m net personality at whioh year 
aip to be smn or by oonstaiicly endeavouring to a& to tho (ank 
Muinoo to your oiodit 

and tho real are two oppooito mlea d the 
oontiot hotwoon fh^ thMtooy mo 
^pleb^ aatithi^ are loaUy tho blind oaoa of tooearth. It ~ 
flnt of tho apoattos who xeeaued the old 
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ution’* regane^oa : *Toar young man ahall aea fiaiona, and tout old man ahall 
oretm dreams. I hope yoa will see yisions of the future gloiy of India, just aa lo- 
an old man of sixty-seven — still dream dreams of her rise m the scale of nations. 
JM not, therefore, be dissuaded by the counsels of friends who would like, above all 
else, to see you prosperous like themselves. Take their advioe. by all means, but 
use your own judgment. Yon are at a time of life when the oall to saoriBoe in the 
interest of a great oause— >and there is none greater than that of India's freedom— 
receives more ready response than from those who have passed the meridian of their 
lives. Listen to the Inner voice, and give yourselves freely to some areat Ideal, 
which may appeal to yon, in the service of your country. The sucoees whioh oomee 
in the pursuit of a great ideal brings enduring happiness in its train. If anooeea 
does not come, you will still have deserved it. The true aim of university eduoation 
cannot be better described than in the eloquent and wise words of one of the 
greatest English poets, Tennyson, to whioh I bespeak your attention. 

At least not rotting like a weed, 

But, having sown some generous seed, 

Fruitful of further thought and deed : 

To pass when life her light withdraws, 

Not void of righteous self-applause. 

Nor in a merely selfish cause ; 

In some good cause, not in mine own. 

To perish, Wept for, honour'd known. 

And like a warrior overthrown ; 

Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 

When, soiled with noble dust, he hears, 

His country's war- song thrill his ears ; 

Then dying of a mortal stroke, 

What time the foeman's line is broke. 

And all the war is roll'd in smoke. 

May it be your great privilege throughout life to serve India inspired \if the 
highest idealism embodied in these soul-stirring verses of a great uoet, ana God 
grant that you may live, as an Indian, first and foremos^ and work for common 
rights, privileges and responsibilities, actuated by common aspirations for the freedom 
of your country, trying to make common history, uninfluenced in the least by any 
considerations of caste or creed, rank or sex, or anything that is oalcniated to dis- 
sociate you from sharing the lot of common hamanity in your oountry I I adjure 
you to work in this spirit while life lasts, remembering that veaterday it bnt a 
dream, and to-morrow only a vision, but that each well-lived to-dav will make 
every yesterday a dream of happiness, and every to-morrow a vision of nope, l^k 
well, therefore, to to-day. Such is the lesson taught by the great aagea in the days 
of yore. Follow it with zeal and earnestnoss. 

Look backward, how much baa been won ; 

Look round how much is yet to win ; 

The watches of the night are done. 

The watches of the day begin. 


The Punjab University G>nvocation 

The following is the test of the Address delivered hf the Hon'Me JDr. Sir 
SUumdar Byot JChan^ Premw, Puinab, at the Animal Convooatioft 9i the Faajab 
University held at Limore on the 2Sra. D ece mb e r , lfS7 

1 deem It aa hoomir te have been ttMi to address yon to-dgy* Ibe nlvBiie of 
delivering the oonvooation addieas is, ae a role, and very appfopnaMy, aglnded to a 
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dtoUogiililMd hminiry (ram that mho of toming, whobnhlp aiul nrtiee whioh to 
at ODoe a Krarce of impIMon aod pnde to the ooontrT. Eminent men of letters, 
ronowned scientists, eduoatlaaalists of repnte and distingnlshed administrators were 
thos invited in the past'to give of their knowledge and wisdom for the benefit of 
scholars and stndents. Their eqnipment and eminence in their particular spheres fully 
entitled them to the distioction. My main qualification is, on the other hand, the 
^consofoasness of my limitations for this task. It may be that in inviting me to 
address yon to-day, His Esoeliency the Chancellor desired to sabstitute for the rich 
and snmptuons intelleotnal delicacies to which you have been so I 0 U 5 zc'^nstomed, a 
simple and nopretentlpus home-made fare, for a change. 1 crave ^ur indulgence. 

^is convocation is, in one sense, unique in the histo^ of our Universitv. To-day 
for the first time we meet as oitisens of an autonomous Punjab. As such, it is my 
privilege to address yon to*4ay as a fellow citizen, sharing the pride and hopes, the 
anxieties and aspirations which pulsate in the heart of every patriotic Panjabee. It 
is in this spirit that I would desire my observations to be received. 

The change in our status calls for a corresponding change in our outlook. The 
days of the Fotos-eater are gone. A Panjabee to-day cannot afford to sit Idle or 
brood over theoretical handicaps. There are political and economic hurdles in our 
way which have yet to be negotiated. Vie must now face our responsibilities and 
prcmlems with a new, broadened and tolerant outlook. Pessimism born of suspicion 
and diffidenoe which was responsible for an attitude of mind almost akin to defeatism 
in the past most yield place to a confident and vigorous optimism full of hope and 
enriched with constructive idealism. In this new orientation, it will not avail, as has 
sometimes been considered fashionable in the past, to be content with a disparaging 
analysis of our educational system and to blame those responsible for sponsoring it 
I wonld rather offer our mead of gratitude to all the pioneers and workers who, 
within their limitations and in accordance with their circumstances, rendered of their 
beet in the service of the Province in the past. The machinery set up by them, 
whatever its merits or demerits as judged in the light of our requirements to-day, 
has aiade us what we are and has contributed towards that awakening whion 
constitutes the regeneration of a new Punjab. I would, therefore, leave it to the 
hiatozian to deal with the past and content myself with inviting the new Panjabee, 
to apply himself in a spirit of confidence, courage and constructive statesmanship, 
to the appreciation of our problems and their solution. 


4. Let me first oonmtulate the Uafversity authorities on some of the reforms 
and improvements which they have recently introduced in the academic and adminis- 
trative phases of the Umversity life. The inolusion of a degree examination in 
Dental Sorcery (B. D. S.) of the diploma of Laryngology and Octology, of the 




lie atops in the right direction. Facilities have also been provided for the candi- 
dates who have passed Honours examination in a Vernacular language and B. A. 
In English, to take the B. A. degree by passing in two elective subjects. The 
aztmon of LLB. course from two to three years should help, at least partially, 
to relieve coagestton in the legal profession and to ensure improvemeut in the 
mandard of its new recruits. 

fi. It is gratifying that the Ohemistry Laboratory, under the able and enthusiastic 
atnagar, continues to do valuable roseroh work which, apart from 
e, is proving of great benefit to the industrial conoems in the 
Ponjab and elsewhere. Borne of ue reauita of Dr. Bhatnagar's researohes have 
“ earned for him and his associates an international place in the field of 
mdatry. 1 wish Dr. Bhatnagar and those aasoolated with him even greater 
•dooaaa in the f ntnre. 


6 . On the adasiniatrative aide, the formation of a Mnfassil Board regiatera 


mn^neaded and popnlar refonn. Moreover, the balanoed budget of the ourrent 
veer moat be gratifying to the University authorities aa it is to ths Government 


and nil oAtr weH-wfihera of the Uolvorute. 

7. About 40/300 stndents inolnding 5,000 girls, sat t 
ffiti jmr. This involved elaborate arxiogeBBents ooveri 
over UXX) Bnpenteoia and nearly the aame number of 
and jMnotiiali& witii which the resolte arw iew rablialM 
the Frovinoe ua aaonred for the Fnnjah Univerilty a 
Indiaa Uaivemittai en whteh Mr. fiSiigha, the Oonti 
•SStia ean leal pride. ^ 


for tiie varlona ezamlnationa 
ring about 300 oentrea with 
f Examiners. The expedition 
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8. The most irdeat adalrer of the Punjob UatTonitj, howefor, would not olalm 
perfootloa for it There h much maod for iiipro?ement, and If I might say so argent 
impro?ement to which the beet brains of the Punjab mast apply themeelves and 
without delay. Mere tinkering or a haphazard effort in the matter of edaoational 
xoforme will not, however, avail or satisfy the needs and the aspirations of the New 
Punjab. The edaoational system of a country, like the human body, Is a closely knit 
and delioately balanced organisnij which calls fot an alI«roand hcMtby pulsanoa to 
function efficiently. Our objective then must be to devise a carefully planned and 
comprehensive sonerno of reform which would embrace all the various oomporents of 
our edaoational system. 

9. The controversy regarding the aim and purpose of education— whether ft 
should be liberal and cuitaral or usefal and practical— is as old as edaoation itself. 
Aristotle wrote in his Politics : ^*No one knows on what principle we should proceed. 
Should ths useful in life, or should virtue, or should the higher knowledge, be the 
aim of our training— ail three opinions have been entertained. 

Let theoretical purists fight for the exclusive application of one or other of 
these ideals to our system of education, but as practical men we have to look 
forward to a judicious and seasoned blending of sli of them according to the needs 
and aspirations of oar province. 

10. Some idea of the nature and magnitude of our education problem oan be 
gathered from the number of candidates who )it for the varions University exsml* 
nations. A critical study of these figures and the results of tho exsminatlons might 
also prove useful In formulating proposals for future application. Where the oandt- 
datee fail to touch the. standard In view, jur future educational plan ehonld be 
designed to make good the omission. Let ns take the figures of the current yesr. 
Nearly 40,000 candidates, 'ucluding 5,000 ;lrls, sat for the different examinations In 
1957 and 26,375 were saocessful. Of these siiocessful oandidat(..i, 85 passed the 
profeesional examinations (74 M. B., B. 8. Final ; and 11 in Eo^neerlng ; 36 are 
Bachelors of Commerce ; 235 inotuding 28 M. Sos. of the Honoure Sohool are M. ie. 
and M. Sos. ; 472 are Law Graduates : 3,046 B. Sos. ; 2,710 passed the examination 
for Oriental Titles and in Vernaoular Languages : and 3,536 the Intermediate Exami- 
nation both in Arts and Soienoo. The romainlog 17,165 are Uatrloulatee, As an 
Index of the educational progross of the provinoo these figures are nodoubtedly 
encouraging ; but this satisfaction gives pisoe to anxious concern when it Is realised 
that a vast majority of these euocessEul candidates must perforce help in swelling 
the number of an alreedy formidable army of educated unemployed. Even after 
ezoluding those who, by reason of their inaptitude or Indiffereut aoademio 
careers, might legitimately be olassed as unemployable, there must etilj 
reii^n a considerable number of efficient Graduates, under-Qraduatee and 
llamoalates, who for want of adequate openings and opportunities oan never hope 
to find euitabie employment. It Is this disquieting feature which oonstitutos tho real 
hwedy of our present ednoational system. One osnnot help feeling for those 
musMde of our young mon who, on oompleting their eduoationai career, go out 
Into the world foil of oheer and hope on^ to find themselves up against the stern 
realities of life and ito manifold disilluBionmeote and disappointments. Their endless 
wandenpgs from oflpe to offioe and door to door In the quest of a job and the 
uevltable *aorry thm#' Is no room for you hero'* which awaits a vast majority of 
these young^asplranto, 9000 dame the spirit and exuberance of even tho most per- 
•Bvenoff and toe bravest among them. Constant rebuffs and disappointments engen- 
der feelinn of reeentment and dismay, and when on top of these vicissitudes they 
find that Instead of attaining a standard of living which thoy bad pictured in their 

the depleted finanoiai leeouroes of their pareote' are Incapable of procuring 
to them even those amenities to which they wore acenstomed in their oolfoge days, 
their disillusionment is oomplete. Cheorfulnoss and optimism give way to des^ioadenoy 
and discontent, and huodreoe of our boys who eotor upon their educational oareer 
fnU of hope and ambition are thus transformed, primarily as a result of our present 
system of eduoatioo. into disgruntled oynics and bitter orltios of Government. All 
too ialqaitisf and snortcomiogs of the avstem are attribntod to Government wbiofa 
li iooiiaod of having consistently enooursged higher edaoation w«thont providing 
odeqaato opportunities and facilities for the profitable employment ot its prodoots. 
Xhli attitude of m’nd Is not toezplloahto considering that in 99 oases out of every 
hoadrod the otoective— to o great extent inevitable in the present oiroomstanoee of 
the eooatij— of both the stndento and their parents has been aoqnititlon of know- 
Wfi not stir Ito own idm or for Ito oaltnral and iatolieotaal beoento bat mainly m 
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a oniiit of Moiiriiig anplojaent Iha amvef of emplojmeiit, boworer, are extrome- 
ly rottrioted aod too competition for even the more nomble posts is getting inoress- 
iogly keen with every fresh bstoh of aspirants tamed out by our edncational insti* 
tatiofis. The realisation that there is snoh a thing as the law of supply and demand, 
alas, oomes too late in the day. 

21. Take nest the finanoial ospeot of the problem which is partionlary important 
to a poor provinoe like oars. The waste of national energy aod wealth which it 
involfeB Is enormoas^ as 1 will presently show, and unless this waste is oheoked in 
« time and used to better purpose it might bavo disastrous consequences boch from the 
eoonomio and the administrative points of view. Let me illustrate my point by 
referring von to somi figures for the Imt quinquennium. During the five years 
from Iwo to 1937 no less than 179,201 candidates sppeai'ed in the various Univer- 
sity ezaminations. Of these 103,725 sat for the Matricnlatiou Examination and 
the remainig 75,476 for the other examinations, [t is estimated that during 
the school period the average expenditure of a stadent including the school 
fees and cost of books and clothing etc. Is approximately Ks. 1,000 for 

the whole period of ten years up to the Matrioalation standard. Now if we multi- 
ply this amount by the number of candidates who sat for the Matriculation Exami- 
nation in the last 5 years we get the colossal figure of 10.3 crores. It most be noted 
that in calculating this amount wastage due tj detentions or desertions has not been 
taken into oonsideration which by itself accounts for an enormous loss to the 
pwents and the titate. According to the Hartog Committee’s estimate the loss on 
this account in primary classes alone amounts to 60 per cent of the total 

expenditure on those classes. Now let us consider the expenses incurred by 
a student who after passing his Matriculation Examination joins a coliege 
for higher study. Jo assessing the cost it must ho remembered that majority of 
these students nave to join a college far from thcii homes, aud consequently they 
have to pay for their board and lodging In addition to other tuition expenses. In 
the oironmstauoes. an average expenditure per student of Ks. iiO a month or Rs. 720 
for two years including fees and subscriptions and the cost of books, clothing, etc., 
would not be an unieasonablo or extravagant estimate. A large number of students 
actually spend a great deal more than this amount Even according to this very 
conservative estimate, the total bill of the 30,269 students who managed to reach the 
Intermediate Examination during tiie past 5 years could not have been less than 
I and one-fourth crores. We have stilt to reckon the additional expenditure incurred 
by those who continued beyoud thu Intermediate stage for the degiue aud profession- 
al examinations. The number of caodidatss for tiie B. A. aud B, Sc. degree alone 
daring this period was 17,314. Therefore, if wo calculato the cost for tho miaknum 
additional period of two years it would amount to Ks. 1 aod uno-fouith crore. Then 
there are 1,565 who sat for M A. Examination, 85 for M. So. and 2,706 for L1j.B. ; 
their total expenditure must come to about 31 lakhs. There are. besidos, over 32,421 
candidates for the Orieutial Titles and Vernacular eximiuations and nearly one 
thousand candidates who took professional or M. Sc. (Honours) oxaminations, invol- 
ving an expenditure of about 1 aud throe-fouith crores. The total cost on the consor- 
vitive eatimate cited above, making no alions'ances for dosortions and dotontioas, adds up 
to the enormous figure of about jo aod a half cj-ures. If wo add to this tho 7 aud half 
ororea spent by the State during the same period wo get tlio colossal figure of Ks. 23 
orores lor tho quinquennium or approximately Rs. 4 and a half croros per annum. 

A portion of this expenditure no doubt is unavoidable, and a fair portion could per- 
ha|^ be termed a profitable investment. Nevertheless, the (act remains that a subs- 
tantial amoont of this recurring expenditure rojirescuts uunocessary ivaste. Further 
oomment is unneocssary. Even if a litUo of this colossal expenditure could be saved 
and directed to more profitable channels, e.g„ development of agrioulturo, industries 
and trade the problem of unemployment would soon lose its present sinister .signi- 

12. We might now pause to enquire what is the return to this poor provinco 
for the aforesaid enotmoua annual expenditure ? The answer can bo read in the 
preaenoe of thonaanda of graduates aud tens of thousands oi matricuiatos, some 
nnamployable toil a vast majority of them unemployed beeause there is no room or 
bpeniog lor them in the nrovinoe. The advent of Ooveinmont Mofossil ccileges 
opened In pnraniBoe oi the policy to provide suitabio facilities for secondary and 
hij^er eduoaltoa in the backward areas, inevitably means an increase in tiie number 
of aspirants from rural classes for Oovomment posts in an already over-flooded 
mirket On flto midtttcal aide, despite n desirable political awakening of tho people, 
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oar pnoont system hes crested* In the words of Dr. Bshiodrsnsth Ihgore, *iu>t a 
onltued eommonity bat s oommanity of qnsli&ed osndidstes*'. This indeed is s poor 
retnm, both on the morti end msterisl bests of OTsInstion, for the Isrge fortane» end 
the effort of oar sroath whioh sre thus being frittered sway. Delay woald be 
eeroos and unless we make a oonoerted and planned effort forthwith to mt out of 
the groore, in which we seem to be working, we will, be fitting the farther dere- 
lopment of a system whioh has long oatllyed ite utility. There are seTeral other 
aspeots of this rexed and oomplex problem bat I woald not weary yoa by referring 
to them in detail here. Its two main defects to whioh I hare invite year attention 
are enough to indioate the necessity of an early and thprouxh orerhaaling of me 
system. The problem calls for courageoaa and ooncerted action. The new Pamab 
cannot permit— and God willing will not permit— the oontinnanoe of this wMtnu 
drain of its wealth and energy— resoaroes whioh ooald be profltubly applied in the 
better serrioe. of the prorinoe and its ordered progress. 

13. The first essential step, before we lannoh on the diflionlt and delloate tmk of 
the orerhaoliog of our present maohinery, is to be clear as to our goal in oroer to 
avoid setbaoks and costly experiments. In this matter it la Indeed gml;nQg that all 
responsible educationists and public men in the oonntry. whatever their diffmnoes on 
some other issues, are agreed on the main features of the edacatioual edifice wnioli 
we need to set up. It is now generally accepted that eduoational syatem of a oountry 
to be profitable should take the fullest oogoisanoe of its peoaliar needs and most be in 
complete harmony with its aspirations, tot os, therefore, with oonetrnotive oop^onoe 
remove these sign-posts on our eduoational high road which, despite the aootdent of 
some excellent results, were designed— probably with the beat of mteutions in tno 
then prevailing ciroamstaooes of the oountry — to aim at the mass prodootion of olerka 
and subordinate olBcera. 


14. It is almost a traism to say that a sound eduoational .system must b* 

on sound fonudatioas.* The basis of this foundation is now nniversally aooepteu to 
be the rook-bed of free and compulsory education. The Government of ypnr 
vinoe, let me assure you is, pledged to the attaiumeut of this ideal within the 
ahortest possible period. We recognise that the most important funotion of the Btwe 
is to ensure for its citizens a standard of literacy whioh may enable them to Me 
an intelligent interest and share in the political, eoonomio and social life of tne 
Provinoe. In this oonnection, you will be interested to learn that the Bainiswy of 
Eduoation is earnestly examining the question of raising the four year primwy 
coarse to a five year coarse in order to secure a suffioient and permanent groonaing 
for oUr children, whioh may save them from lapsing into illiteraoy after they.iMva 
the school. Simultaneously the Provinoe may confidently look forward to a period of 
eduoational expansion on right lines so that the ideal of free and oompulaory afinpa- 
tion working efficiently throughout the country may soon become a foit aeeotnplt In 
the Punjab. 

15. Our programme of free and compnlsory primary 

touch the children of our school going 
we cannot leave out of rookoning the . ^ 

the school -going age and are without even the rudiments . 

the bulk of our ^ctorate aud are the Backbone of our aooial and eoonomip system. 
But they are also victims of exploitation in the eoonomio field and a fairly large 
eeotion 18 still subject to Booial handicaps. It is the duty of the state to remove 
these disabilities and one Way of mitigating these evils » to 
their instruction, 1 would like to see a strong impetus given to the movement of 
adult education throughout the Provinoe. Let official and non-offioisl 
operate to soe every school imparting at night or during holidays a carefmly piwnra 
short and interesting coarse of adult eduoatioo. Moreover,. 1 would like the UMvar- 
sity authorities to ooosider a plau under which ordinanly no CMOidito my be 
allowed to sit for the Matriculation and highei; examinations who daring tBe va^ 
tions, had not given a minimum prescribed period of fipe aervioes, on a preaoribea 
basis, in fnrtberanoe of the adult education campaign in the province. 

16. Take secondary education next. Yon would ^ 

the oonolusions on this and other questions which are eogaging the 
Punish Government and others interested in the eduoational inform of toe 

It my, however, be safely aaaumed that toe stage of ^teoontoy eduoation ahoiW 
mvhto clearly defined and cantiously. Migp^ 

lor partioolar careers snifbd to the individual stndent’s sptitndo ind oironiiiitsiiosSi 


education will, however, 

age, but in my piotnre of the New Pnnjab 
majority of our oountrymn who are pmM 
*• — of literacy. They oonatituto 
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Xlwn ihoiiM b* Mmtta tTwiiiM tor fliose drstrlng- Tooitfoiial ttahdiw, •toriod m- 
Mfotmeitto, pnfaMdouI edneatioA and higbab UniTmito adnoattoa. rahindd aiSi 
It ordiuirily impossible for t ita^eat who hid not gone through the seoondiry 
oonrse for olerioal lines to spplj for clerical post The oarsb^lam in the rerised 
system of seoondary ednoatlon wodld also reqaire a wholesale fevlsi^. Oar fatare 
text book will have to be selected keeping in view the changed, needs orym^ggOTinoe 
^ and befitting the^ pride and great martiai tthditiena pi its peo^, win particnlar 
stress on the immediete and fatare needs of a f ree^ and progressive ntf^* JCoreovei^ 
oar qnalifying tests at the varioos stsges will have ,40 be. aevMkd to ieoare adequ^ 
recognition of the oandid&te*s capacity to think iunf uiot meeply the ospaoity to 
cram. 

17. The naoe ot ednoatlon ot oars girls mast also be accelerate SMoh more than 
hithertofore, bat on healthy and correct lines. The inmoi^noe efi this qqgetionaan* 
pot be over-emphasized and If the Punjab is to fnlfil ^a destiny.* ila wfmanhood 
mast be adegaat^ equipped ndaoatiooatly to contribute towar^ * 'tint wd»M«u>^ 
onltnralf social attd political progress which we desiri. Lenm^ hoyaver, olgulf 
state that my conception of the type of education needed far theutels, aMcrlie 
changing oirotnastanoes fn the Province, calls for a reorientation biJoe psesent-day 
ideas in many directions, and thbt I lyould, hi ths best ipterests^f tha J^QJuab, 
dread any movement of female education which tends to i|^raoh from the amt 
traditiona of modesty, religious devotion and character .associated with our woman- 
hood. 

18. The University* odneation must also adxqpt itself to the coangtog needs 
conditions of the Froffnoe. Standards of profo^^onal examinations mCst be remsed 
suitably to relieve congestion, particularly in the legal profession, -and jreance 
chances of failure resulting from uneconomid competition from different practitioner^ 
Indostrial and soientifio research and edneatfon must be so organised as to atimnlate 
and meet the demand for agricaltural and industrial development, ^t does not, how- 
ever, seem fair t# the taxpayer or the prospe^divc candidates themselves to provide 
increased facilities, or even to continue the existing facilities, -on the present scale 
for a purely literary higher education. Our present generous and costly ^pan-door 
policy, which could be applroprlatoly termed as a mass prodnetion policy, ip mainly 
responsible for attracting hundreds of indifferent . matriculates to a purely literary 
course of higher education. Such education should primarily be reserved for the 
more promising students who are likely to benefit themselves and the province from 
this type of education, or those who can afford to pay for higher education as a 
luxury. The higher University education would thus become a fairly expensive 
item to be paid for, wholly or In part, by tlie State or from endowments m the c ase 
of brilliant students, and in the case of other students by their parents. 1 should 
spend the resources and man-power thus released on expauding primary education 
and on the eoonomio and cultural re-organization of the Punjab. Moreover, I would 
like the University to demooratize its enlightenmontr through a woll-planued scheme 
for higher oultural training of the educated adult population of the Puojab, which 
would come out of o\^r re-organized secondary schools with a capacity to think. 
They would thus be l^le to earn a living and have time , yearning and capacity for 
oultural consumption for ^Ich facilities could be provided by the State and the 
University. The advent of the Radio with our own broadcasting station offers great 
potentialities in this direction. 

19. One of tho greatest needs which must be borne mind by those entrusted 
with the education of our young boys and girls is the mBiuteuaDco of the health 
Wand physical fitness of the students. The martial traditions of the Funlab are a 
prond heritage which we must maintain at all costs. The Punjab has been described 
and most continue to hold the proud petition of the sword arm of India. The free- 
dom of a country demands as a first requisite, its capacity to protect itstif against 
foreign aggression and internal revolt. In this sphere, our Province has played and 
is destiaea to play a glorious role in the service of our King and country. To pre- 
pare 08 for it, however, physical training should be emphasised in eur schools and 
oollegee. In foot T would like to see the graots-in-aid ts aided institutions made con- 
ditional on the proper fhysioal trainiog of*tbeir students and the promotion of students 
to a higW olaas xoade to depend, among other things, on the attention pidd by them 
to" their health ai4 phyirioal' training. 

SO. The dhangofi educational needs of the province demud a eorreapondtng ohange 
in the oonedhitioo, and the outlook of the Uuiversity itseif. Some of the angm^*ons 
made III the JLadexaon Oommittee might well be Implemented in thff ratoie; 
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o^ xtforaf would also teen neoanlrT. All iheae would doubilan roodfo Qm 
ittoutioD whidi Ibey dawnm. Thoro Mit however oome from within tho Uhi-) 
▼snity a genttino mdioation of a now spirit of broM-minded oo-opemtion and gal* 
dtnoe demtaded of it In partionlar. Uio oontroliiag orgsaiMtion shonld inapiro 
general oonfi^oe making itaeif truly repreaeutatiTe of all olaaaaa and interests 
and by-establishing eloaer and more djfspt oontaot with the different parts of the 

S roeinoe. It must* pay qweiai fttentiou to the legitimate nee^ and aspirations of 
le backward 'tress and olasses-^fisoluding the sobeduled oastes-^n order to maintain 
a general high lerel of aeademio progress in tlie province. The time seems also 
opportune for the eareful eihminatioo, by all oonobrned, of ways and means neoes- 
sary to avert the j^resent trend of some denominational institnllona to emphasise 
their oommnnal outlook. All oommunlties must now learn to contribute their best 
towards the onltnrat pool of the Puiypb ; and as a means to this end, I would like 
to see appropriate tTnlveralty tShafrs let op In sopae or all of our looal oolleges in 
order to -avoid* unnecessary duplioaiion and expense and to foster a spirit of loyalty 
to tho University 4unong students. For instanoe, ' a Chair of Islamic History and 
Research oouliLirbe snlmbly established at the Islamia College iud om for Hindu 
philosophy at the U. A. v. or Banatan Dharam College and|so on. This will inoi* 
aei^ly encocrdge specialization in those subjects. These anoother similar problems 
would all have to be ekamined and solved in keeping with the epirit and tho needs 
of the times. 

21. I have ontlined above some of the fundamental change^ needed in our eduon- 
tional fabric. It is obvious that their ezeontion wonld demand joint oonsideration, 
co-operation and effort by the Government, the University, and the people of tha 
Punjab. They must all work with a single-mi ndeduess towards “ the achievement bf 
these common Ideals. Party and personal considerations must give way to the biggei 
issues at stake. In this task, 1 ean assuce you that the Government of tin 

Punjab will do its best, and I hope and trust that the others conoerued will not lag 
bobind. 

23. The fallacfouB argnments that this or that reform oannot be undertaken 

because it constitutes a radical departure from the past or would involve a .re^lu* 
tiooary change in the existing law and regulations should no longer arrest our legi* 

timate eCTorts. The rogeneratica of the Punjab must go forward. Blind am 

slavish adherence to customs which stand fu tha way of reform most ^ 

abandoned. Laws which hamper progress must be revised. Let it not be 
undorst^d, however, that the re-orientati* i of our educational policy will by 
itself bring about cultural and ecoxiomio milleunium. Tho obeok on waste^l 

literary University education and the increase of vooational and technioal education 

cannot by itself provide employment for the produots of our new system of 

education. The question of unemployment Is a mized educational and eoooomlo 
problem. It calls for concerted effort in both the educational and economic fields 
in which the official and non-official agencies must move together. The Paqiab 
Government is fully alive to its responsibility In tile matter, and as you know nag 
made a beginning by its policy of making grants of land bs eduoatod younnsen. 
Over 8 thousand acres have hitherto been distributed and more will be allotted 
OR and when land becomes available on completion of our new irrigation 

projects. This, however, can only touch the fringe of the problem ; but it Is an 
experiment full of promise. Moreover, the Government has appointed a represen- 
tative unemployment committee with ^erms of reference wider thkn any other 
similar committee appointed hi India. The deliberations *01 this committee are not 
iatended ts be in the nature of a political eye-wash, and with all the earnestness that 
I can command, I wish to assure you that we are determined to upare no possiUe 
effort to solve the unemployment problem within the limits of onr resonroes. vve 
are proceeding apace with schemes for development of agrionltnre ; and propofjius 
for the industrial progress of the province are receiving earnest consideration. The 
Haveli project when completed would , irrigate 1 large area in what is now an inseoure 
tract. Meanwhile it is providing employment for hundreds of educated young men 
and thousands of skilled workers and nnsktlled labourers.. ^ 

2^ Bimiiarly, sustained effort is needed to ensure full eflMts of the . 
changes on the cultural renaissance of the province. In this, spherot tikought is m 
great creative power, and the cultural revivu movements in the vfiKous oouutriee 
nave all been preceded by the birth of a new spirit ' of patriotio oqneoionsiioas. 
us bani^ the [dea that onrwwn oulture, literature, dress, mode of^ BeosManiy^ 
impKes a fifMDp of inferiority on the ooitural plane. It should be just * the leverae 
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and OB tha ertrand pUmo it h oar rtebt and datj to retain and rofire the bast that 
is in onr awu onltora and to enrioh it wfth As beat which we can 'oasimilate from 
other onltar^A The lead in this matter ahonld oome from the intelligentsia: and the 
atudenis of Lahore Colleges wonld do well to : be standard bearers of this reriral 
morement 8implioit]f, dignity, sestbetio expression and qpiritnal baokgronnd are the 
basio fear iations of our oultare. Let os all try to interpret them in oar iadiridnai 
and oorp' late liras; As a step towards this end, 1 woald soggost popolarising the 
stody ar i appreciation of oar literatare, oar philosophy, oar religions, and similar 
other tf Jtors which go to make the oaltoral expression of a nation. 

84. It is oostomary on saoh oeoasions to address a few words to the yonng 
itader a who are on me threshold of entering a new life. I wish them all saooess 
in tb new careers which await them. I wooid farther arail of this opportanity, as a 
lello -okizen who has gone throoxh the experiences of life— the impassioned dreama 
ind idealism of youth as well aa me oaatioos fimitatione of one who has gone through 
tb/ mill of public life— to - address a few remarks to my yoang friends in oar- 
IT ools and colleges. The old order has changed. The citizens of tomorrow, are- 
> peoted to bring forth a different type of ontlook and preparation from their pre- 
aoessora in the past. The future of a nation is folded in its youth as is the flower 
ritbin the cloae embrace of the sepals that sheath the bud. What you are thinking 
;o-day the Panjab will think to-morrow. Tour characters, noble or mean, will show 
hemselres oat as the attril^tes of oar nation a few years hence. Yon have, 
herefore, te treat your present period as a sacred and coveted opportunity of tfain- 
ng. Learn to diatingaish between licence and liberty. Lire disciplined. ■ Respect your 
laties more than your rights. Treat yourself as a trust of the nation and as its future 
mldiers who shall have to fight its economic, social and political battles ; remember that 
llsoiplice is the highest virtue in a soldier and that it is the reverse, of patiotism for 
\ young recruit to rush into the front line before he has fully gone through . the 
lourse of his training. You owe it, therefore > to yourself, to your parents, and to 
roar country to make the fullest possible use of this period of trainiitg and not to 
le carried away from its main purpose by misleading war-cries or sentimental slo<« 
fans. Remember that you have to discharge your obligations to, and fulfil the hopes 
if, your self-sacrificing parents who have often suffered long and substantially to see 
rou settled honourably and oomfortably in the last days of their life. Loyalty to 
ines country and society mast begin at home. Learn to think out for yourselves. 
Semember that there ia always the other side the picture and that it is the privi- 
ege of youth to rise above partisan and parochial considerations and to bring to 
tear on the problems the fresh and buoyant outlook of youth. Your province has 
\ right to expect of you, the oultivatiou of an outlook and spirit which would enable 
rou to latter years to view our national problems in their true perspective, as it is 
»nly then that you will be able to give of your best in the service of your province 
ind motherland. Develop character and self-respect worthy of the oitizens of a 
;reat nation. Be oonrteous but not servile. Be truthful and upright. Control your- 
lelf in face of temptation. Create a public opinion amongst yourselves— in whiob. I 
vonld request the IJniversity authorities and professors of colleges also to assist— to 
liscourage extravagance and to despise empty ahow. 

26. It is also my duty to warn you, as a friend, not to be misled by empty 
‘hetoric and ostensible fnendliness of those pseudo-patriots who try to side-traok you 
n the name of nationalism. I have reason to believe that enemies of bnr oonntry and 
if demooraoy are at work to spread destructive dootrines through our schools and 
lollegeaa The methods which they oommonly employ arb to dilate on and exaggerate the 
loonomio ills of the country and to wax eloquent over the alleged iniquities of * imps- 
ialiam. They usudlly begin by establishing their hold on the more impressionable 
Ad emotional among tho stndents, and use their unwary vietims as mediums for 
ipreading the vims. These are some of the main arguments and methods nndor which 
oey oonoaal tbMr real purpose of setting up chaos in the oonntry ; and let me add 
hat this wamiDg is not based on mere ocnjeoturs or surmise. We mus^ however, 
IS oarefol not to oonfose these dangsroos unpostors with those genuine patriots and 
irogresaive soonomists who advocate oonstruotive political and eoonomio evolution in 
he best intereete of tiie oeonM 

Oh the main threads ox the eoonomio re-organization of* the province, thera 
lose not appear mooh diUhrenoe between the responsible leaders of the impotrat school 
if thooi^t m the Punjab ; and obviooely no loheme of eoonomio planning will suit 
he requirements of this provinoe whloh ignores the basio factor ihat tha Punjab 
B eeeentially a land of small peasant propnetore. ffimilarly, the wora liigporialisin,” 
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UlA oertdn tam of oM mytiiotoKf, hat two oittiBot mronioiii. Bit iBoAiMpi 
orploitatioii ox Aw. oounlrj ^ aoottior or of Mia bj Boglaiid, no patrlotto laMPi 
worA the name, #onM be lonod wanting to riaiat it to the utmoat ol hia oapia^* 
Bat thia abonld not* bo o(^aaad wiW that ^er type ol imperialiam— by wbitiw 
name you may odl it— whieb meana noonU^ of natiooa who aotaatod by oommoi 
ideala and intereata, atind together on the basia •of free and equal partnirohlp, far 
npholding the beat-faditkma of demooraoy and 'aalf^Klete^umaii, a^diat thaTaylrlt 
of anwaiTaated aggraaaioO whioh la inforna^aly beigg eahibited by ooitaia odlkMof 
the world to-day. It ia obTiOna that meana of oommanioattOar* and trauait, aa %0U aa 
the commiaiitv of eaonoipio and othei intereata, have blunghO. the .peoplOi ^of ^ tie 
world nearei than ever before. NO nation oan aow afford to wwnd laolaM 
aa*if in a vbooanm^. The pathetio experienoe of China ahowa that thoae who 
advocate an iaolated international poaition for our oonntry, iff the pniiat 
ciroamstanoea of India agd the world do ao either with mental raaoiTatipni or by 
deliberatply ahatting their eyea to the atom rei^ea of the attoation. Ijbem attjtede 
betrqya a orlminal ignorance of the deatruotive forces and nnder-carventa at wprht at 
alao of the devaatating potentialitiea of modem armaments. The deatiny iiwoh 1 
vianaliae for my ooaniry iq* an India free to rise to her higheat- polHioal, aooial, poo- 
nemio and ooltaral atatnre, lending her moral and material prMtlge to a oomaaon- 
wealth of nationa which atanda for the unhampered progreaa of ita component parta 
and the peace of the world. X would earneatly appeal to all my young frteiwa to 
•paeptre tbemselves ao that they miay in due oourae oontribnto their quota ee patxiotw- 
oltif^a towarda the attaiomeut of this destiny. 

In conoluaion, I would wppeal to the youth of the Punjab, the fntaie hppe^M 
oar province te keep clear of the pet^ narrow minded commnnalism whioh diotatai 
inleleranoe nod injusflee to others. Bemember that we have to reoonoile ourselitea 
and our interests to the legitimato interests of our neighbours in a spirit of mutual 
aceommodatioii, and do not forget that in almost every phase of onr life we Pnn- 
jabeea have, to sinli or ewim together. It la only bj toleranoe and fair-play tw* 
wafdp others that we oan expect to get the beet due to ua and the provinoe. 

One partitfg word to thoae ol you who stand on the threshold of the now oaraeia 
whioh awpit you- qatiide the jiortdls of the University. Life has its prises and 
surpriaes for aU f the prayers of y ooi parents and good wiabes of your well-wiahen 
will be with yqu to fortify you. 1 join thorn in wishing you suooeaa. May vou fnl* 
fil our hopes and your ambitiena add prove worthy of our xnotberlaud. Maiqr oi 
.youjf anoesthrs lived gt a time when they oonld only serve their oountiy tfarengh 
defeats. You vre privilege to be the hondds of tho new order. The futnre to Is 
year haqdi. ^nat in QoS and move on. Ood speed. 
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Ibe foUovfog b tho tsxt of^lliF AdAnf ^dottlbr^ bf ^ Mml iShtmd jbN My 
^Aatpal i;ifiiKMtio& «r llle •OaniW UmmnQr gt^benit 

*I faoiro been ioTlted to deliyer the conydoation addieo# net becMS%I am wdcthj 
toNSeliyer the address to such learned batch of gsadnatea of the^Onrnknl but baoinae 
1 haye an nnflinohing faith in the Arya 8amaj. l oongratnbte those gradnatea who 
haye reoeiyed degrees ' after a strenoona and oontSnnous itody of fall 14 years and 
hope that they will utilise their Knowledge and learning for the seryioeHtf m nation 
and the oonntry. Generally, it la the duty of eyery ‘ ^ ** 

ooontry and religion, and also of the gradnatea wh 
with the publio money that their ednoation had 
graduates of the Gurukul owe this duty more atriotly.** 

The learned speaker continued : ‘‘It was realiaed by bte Munahl Sbgh thit^the 
Uniyeraity graduates are Incapable to render the j^u^o seryioe in 4he trge eeDR& 
and 80 he established the Ourukul of Kangri, and the Gurukul of Bciudabon^waa Sbo 
sbrted at the same time. Dear graduates, your doty is higher than the Uniyerslty 
gmduates. If you too ou .entering your life wiil deyote the whole of your time to 
earning your liyelihood, I will think that the Gurnkul education has failed to bring 
about the desited result. It was not on account of the dimple life or lotr expenaea 
that your parents sent you to this institution, bpt the real reason would haye ween a 
desire to serve the Ai^an Race, and the spreading of the Veda and Yedib onltnre. 
At present there are two sorts of people in our^ oonntry. The one are those who 
hate religion, and the others are those who are onawaro of religion. These sorts of 
people are nuaiieroas in oar Hindu communi^. Thersfore it b highly neoessary to 
teaim such persons the true prino^^les of the religion. 

In onr aoetejtt days there were three forms of Gums-Enb, Gaeo, Knb Ftohit, 
Pandha wiGi their deftoed branches of oonfsol. At present these persons do nething 
^yond taking their share of nlms in the maribges, und it b pfUable that sust of 
them are nnMuoated and do not know even the A B 0 of the language. 

Addressing the publio the speaker said, “Ton shenld not think that the number of 
h graduates oan do nothing, as Bishi Dayanand or Guru Nauak were all «ions, tad 
they were able to zaiao the status of the Vedie dharma In suoh hard times el the 


Addressing the Snatsks he said i ‘‘Yon shonld not deybbs the whole of yonr time 
to the eamh^ of yonr bread, but shoukl devote a snffiolent time tp fhe aervioe of 
the cornmnaity. nation, and the religion as all eyes are tamed towards you for the 
emaaoipatton of ear oommuaity. The Hindu oommunityGieae days la etaMe, whib 
other ooBsmuaftiee ere fast jHiogyeBaing. Sh ororea of BOndus are aheep wiaioat a 
^epherd to oontrcd them. Ihsreforo you should work .as the tower of light end 
ehonld epreed^whatever you have barnt in thb house of baraiqg. Yoh must he an 
ideel lor ethefs to follow.^ 

^ *‘l warn those peopb who think that Gie Hindu dhsrma b like a smashed heat 
Arya Dharma will live tor ever ao long as there b retioimty In the world as our 
reu^oa b the most rational In the wmd. 1 have toured la foreign bads and know 
that If there b any religion which can give wlriiaal relief, It b only Vedie reUgion. 
For asampb edvatioa aooording to the Vedie Dhsnaa can be aphfeybd with good 
aotioB of the ladhridnil while aeoot^og to other neligtons It cannot be aohieFed 

. .HfitibOBjfc itbfi of flODlfi fMtjmr* hot iBAfi _ 

‘At pseeent the fiiadn oommnnity b statio, whtie fhe ofliet oemmnnitles are 
dyiuanfo and iso iMrt progressbg in all direotkm^ Gbatfauied the learned qiaakm. 
‘we are not niggnbed end we have no joint pn^grmnme toi tiie fntnre. No 
eeete or wmv^m eaa live whbh has no futnza ptogramme before it if then b 
aay hope oi kes|bf the Hindn oommuaity in taot it b from the .jryi Bemgj, and 
1 am pioiid of be^ an Aija Bemijbt 






